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WHAT  WE  ABE  ALL  ABOUT. 

Whilb  the  neat  queatioii  of  ^^Peaoe  or  War?*  is  trembling  in 
ihe  Kales,  and  uie  TlurW-ninth  volume  of  BefnJSey^i  MiteeOanjf  is 
iflBoing  fiom  Beaufort  Hous^,  a  few  words  as  to  ^^  what  we  are  all 
aboutT*  at  the  beffinning  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fif^- 
six,  may  not  be  tutogether  out  of  place. 

Political  affidrs,  if  not  absolutely  at  a  stand-still,  are,  at  all  events, 
in  a  somewhat  torpid  state,  hybemating  until  the  season  arrives  to 
wake  up  for  fresh  mischief.  There  wifi  be  plenty  of  work  for  our 
^^ Notables" — such  as  they  are-— when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
open  iheir  ^^  most  oracular  jaws :"  damaged  reputations  to  restore, 
otwolete  opinions  to  recant,  all  kinds  of  political  tinkerim;  on  hand, 
a  jpreat  dc^l  of  ^^  soimd  and  fury,"  and  the  most  part  ot  it  Hke  the 
idiot's  tale*—"  signifying  nothing." 

The  wisest  amonj^t  the  broken-down  lot  are  discreetly  silent  at 
present  on  the  subject  of  their  own  demerits.  Lord  John,  who 
must  always  be  doing  something,  merdy  lectures,  with  fatal  facility, 
upon  every  art  and  science  known,  to  the  inexpressible  edification 
or  *^  Christian  young  men."  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  a  certain  extent, 
follows  his  noble  friend's  example,  discoursing  also  on  ^^  The  Un- 
attainable," that  is  to  sa^,  **  The  Colonies,"  and  chooanff  for  his 
audience  the  colonially-^sposed  Welsh  Mormons,  hazdy  kvers  of 
truth  like  himself.  Sir  James,  with  northern  prudence,  abstains 
from  *' patter"  of  any  sort,  knowing  well  that  all  his  ingenious 
eloquence — that  pure,  unsophisticated  moral  gin — will  be  required 
in  the  approachu^  conflict  with  honest,  outspoken,  brave  Sir 
Charles,  and  husbanding  his  strength  accordin^y.  Equally 
cautious  not  to  commit  himself— to  anything—- ^^Benjamin  the 
ruler^'  voiceless  sits  apart,  resisting  all  temptation;  his  own  con- 
stituents, even,  can  extract  from  him  nothing  but  what  is  buoolical. 

The  blatant  Gremini,  however, — there  is  a  yelping  couple  in 
every  pack,  despite  the  huntsman's  lash — in  the  incontinence  of 
speech  still  howl  on.  Mr.  Cobden  having  no  listeners,  tries  to  find 
readers,  and  rushes  into  print,  proclaiming  himself,  as  usual,  the 
only  true  prophet ;  but  his  wordy,  windy  letters  are  unheeded, — 
I*  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed."  But  his  fellow- 
ioumqrman,  Mr.  JBright,  the  holder  of  the  Czar's  brief— «t  how 
laise  a  fee  is  best  known  to  himself—- appeals  to  the  platform  as 
weU  as  to  the  press.    Under  the  guise  ot  a  lecturer  to  the  Me- 
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2  WHAT  WE  ABE  ALL  ABOUT. 

chanics'  Institution  of  Marsden, — for  Bright,  too,  must  lecture,  it  is 
"  the  last  infirmity," — he  finds  food  for  praise  in  the  pilferings 
of  the  penny  newspapers,  in  the  shut-up  literature  of  Russia  and 
the  civilisation  of  her  serfs^,  axid  in  the  filibustering  forbearance  of 
the  United  S'fates.f  Umdcr  tile  plea  cf  a  fincttdljr  cemspondence 
with  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Gateshead,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  insult 
the  Prime  Minister,  whom  he-  he,  Mr,  Bright — stigniatises  as 
'^  an  impostor,"  to  expose  whom  "  does  nothing;"  and  being  taken 
to  task  for  thia  YamgaagQ^  tmns  loiiAd  sxii  qmnilaasly  asks  if  his 
correspondent's  note  is  intended  to  insult  kimf  Mr.  Bright's 
mmiXi^memiB^ocij  wmigBitc^  Whaizvtobe 

1k)«gisft  of  AeaMekacss  and  modesty  ef  mftifiu'* 

wk>  wiitis  afl  fc^ows:  ^To  eapose  iim  Minialar  is  wiAiag,  ao 
loBg  aa  the  poofile  ase  a  pny  ta  tkr  (Uunooa  whack  he  pnekiia 
upon  them.  He  is  the  proper  ndea  o£  a  natkn  tnogani  and 
intoziealled,.  and,  so  long  aa  the  pieseBi  temper  o£  the  pdUEe  is 
naiBtaiBed,  they  have  Ae  €branmieni  they  moak  deaerre."  ? 
«'  Ariogaiiik  and  iBtooDcated!"  Has  Mr.  Bi^  ever  heaid  of  tfkfr 
Fhaaiaee  and  diePublican,?  For  our  own  parta  we  hope  thai  ^  tihe 
pRsentteaipei  of  thepublic"  may  kng  be  miintKoea,  haTiDEi^  no 
desbe  tD  try  the  erod.  of  a  broadtbrnsmed  AdmiaostxaimB. 
Before  we  lave  done  with  Mr*  Bndbt,.  whom  we  haye  most  am- 
wittingly  approached,  we  must  ask  him  another  questton:  Haa  he 
TBt  lead  the  ekienth  chapter  of  Macanlay'a  Hatoiy?*  If  not, 
let  him  tmn  to  the  tweaity-fiftli  page  and  mate  the  chaiaeter  there 
dxarffB  of  Jack  Howe,,  the  Member  of  Go&Testxoii  for  Oircneester 
at  the  OQmncneeme&t  of  the  reign,  o£  William  and  Mavy.  Here 
is  a  passage  which  we  wpmsSif  commend — vdmki.  in  tpteubon — to 
Mr.  Bzisht's  oonsideratiaii;. 

Of  what  the  literary  woild  ia  ^^  about,"  the  key-note  has  been 
struck  in.  mentioizing  the  author  of  the  preceding  serteaoe.  AIL 
are  taliking  of  or  writing  on  the  xeoent  instahaent  of  fifteen 
hamdied  pages  towards  the  ps^yment  of  the  lao^e  sdf-incuned 
debt  by  Mr.  Macaulaj.  There  are  TCiy  few  who  wish  he  bad 
made-  thsit  instalment  leas.  \pf^  a  sm^le  line,  so  graphic  are  hk 
genesal  pictures^  so  accarale  kia  indiTidual  portraiture,  ao  wide  tke 
scope  of  bra  argument,  so  CGmpreheoaLTe  his  gra^  of  subject ;  fao^ 
on  the  othar  hand,  these  are  fewer  still,  if  any,  who  can  hope  to 
be  alive  when  Mr.  Macaulay's  task  is  ended.  We  mitst  not,  how- 
ever, repine^  but  "  take  the  good  the  gods  proyide  us,"  content  to 
foreaw  the  enjoyment  of  our  remote  posterity,  fiar  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  too  mikeh  of  a  eentleman  to  die  without  fulfilling  his  promiae. 

Such  implied  longeTity  reminds  us  of  one  whom  many  wiU 
missy  less  peihapi  £ai  eessatLon  of  intercouzse  than  for  the  con-- 
seioosnesa  that  the  last  link  is  broken  of  the  (ia^  wdiich  anitaA 
tkaKteaature  of  ^  present  century  with  that  of  the  past.  Saniiid 
Boffera,  the  Nestor  of  poets>  and  something  beodes,  has  at  last  been 
g«dieiedttthk&itiker&     '' Mce  dQaius;'---what  a  pret^  house  waa 
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i3i8,~^aec  yjaqw*'  mn,  In  had  no  5vifii,  hm  wm  a 
'BUpnDtBgt  lowi  ihe  Juse,**-^*' vbi|iib  hsmm  srlionnii,^'-----4lKUQ  ifcse 
«>raB  OTreeb^cented  Hhcs  and  golden  labc^rmmn  in  the  gwdea, — 
wme  frf'iAaie  dnngi  mil  he  the  hotinK  t»f  fnmlesed  pil^m  aow 
1h«t  their  auMter,  -rhom  none  oould  ioTeke  «  ^  Te  Av^mmi  doniH 
num,"  is  no  more.  What  heir  wil  time  ihe  uaieMent  with  Hie 
nehCasenbite  wmm  ftata  the  oelfaur  of  aunnd  K^en,  who  had  no 
wine  so  old  as  himself  ?  Whsft  ^oest  wfll  now  biger «t  the  ^easmt 
breakfast-table,  to  Jistoa  to  ''  die  old  um  cloaoeni  ?'  What  con- 
noisseur will  suspend  liie  jAmj  of  his  kaife  and  f (rjc  to  gaze  upon 
the  wttlUat  inctnwfl  that  sarrouiided  the  dining-room?  Will 
CiuMtie  seifle  aod  sell  what  has  long  "been  jo  freely  exhibited? 
We  might  Mit  a  thouasBd  sack  questions^  all  of  theia  re^grets  for 
one,  who,  like  the  Gsrberos  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  was  ''  three  gentle- 
JBon  at  onoe,"  dea?  to  ApoUo,  Cythesea,  and  Plutusy  '^  the  Bard, 
the  Beau,  ihe  Banker." 

fiflt.  the  jear  which  closed  yesterday,  bids  us  naoam  over  many 
^  greater  nark  diaa  Samuel  Bq^^ss.    Within  the  hst  twelve 
imtmAn  what  a  fM  has  been  made  m  the  memorable  i^ll !    The 
flaraoiouB  and  inde&tigable  Truro — the  eatfkest  and  'phUosophic 
]£je6wioiih — the  enterjprising  Fanr — ^the  warm-hearted  aad  up- 
aght  Laglts — 'the  acientific  De  la  Beche — the  learned  Gaiaford — 
the  reforming  Hume — the  harmonious  Bishop — ^the  financial  Her- 
jsies — the  diplomatic  Adair — the  poetical  Strangford,  also  a  dijplo- 
jnatifit,  with  EUis  and  Ponaonby,  his  fellow-labourexa  in  the  last- 
aaiiied  oategoiy — the  gi&ed  Lockhart — -Miss  Penier,  and  Adam 
FergnsoB,  connected,  too,  with  Walter  Scott — ^Lord  Robertson, 
the  convivial  judge — Lord  Rutherford,  his  acute  compeer — Miss 
Mitford,  and  strong-hearted  Ourrer  Bell — CoLburn.  the  godfather 
to  half  the  novels  of  the  last  half-oeatury — Sibthorp,  the  eccentric 
— the  traveUed  Buckingham — ^Par^  the  sculptor— Xxurney,  the 
^ort-hand  writer — O.  Smith,  the  preternatural — the  centenarian 
South — Slack,  of  die  Morning  Ohr&nich — the  life-pxeserving  Cap- 
tain Manby — ^Archdeacon   Hare — Jessie  Lewers,   the  fnond  of 
Bttms — the  injured  Baron  de  Bode — and  a  long  file  beades  of 
titled  names,  and  names  distinguished  in  all  the  puissuits  of  life. 
The  War,  of  course,  came  in  for  the  lion's  share,  in  s^neeping 
among  those  already  illustrious ;  or,  had  Fate  permitted,  those 
who  would  have  been  so:  the  gentle-kearted,  courteous  Ri^hux, 
the  mirror  of  modem  chivalry — the  intrepid  Torrens — ^the  anuable 
Estcoisrt— *ihe  untiring  Markham — ^the  bmve  Adams — the  gallant 
Gampbdl — the  honest  Boxer,  aad  the  unfortunate  Christie,  are 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  h^oes  whom  the  bullet  or  the 
Crimean  fever  have  fi>rciUy  taken  firom  us.     Death,  too,  has  been 
busy  with  great  people,  in  the  ranks  of  our  allies,  in  the  field,  on 
the  wave,  in  the  ealHnet,  in  the  private  home:  Hari^ — ^Braat — 
Mackaii— -Delia  Marmora,  who  fought  so  well;  the  painter  Isa^ 
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bey — ^the  statesman  Mol^— the  poet  Micziewitz — ^the  widow  of 
Lavalette — ^the  wife  of  Emile  de  Giiardin — ^the  brother  of  Victor 
Hugo—- Count  Bruhly  the  antagonist  of  Philidor,  the  King  of 
Chess — ^IQiosrew  Pasha;  that  true  tjme  of  the  old  Osmanli — the 
<^ivaLrous  Duke  of  Genoa — and  Adelaide  of  Saidiniai  ^e  early- 
lost  wife  of  our  noble  Piedmontese  ally. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  necrology.  Sufficient  for  us  be  the 
day,  with  some  aspirations  for  the  future ! 

Great  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon 
And  since,  exceeding  Yaloroos  and  sage. 

We  have  many  great  people  still  distinguishing  themselveSt 
almost  as  much  as  the  valorous  Argive,  wough  not,  perhaps, 
alto^ther  in  the  same  line.  To  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
710^  be  done  to  appears  to  be  a  rule  of  conduct  rather  too  gene- 
rally followed.  Tf  not,  why  should  the  effigies  of  the  three 
peccant  Bankers  be  enshrined  at  Madame  Tussaud's  ?  Why  should 
a  Judge's  *'  fancy"  play,  like  lightning,  round  a  bevy  of  innocent 
people  r  Why  should  the  Ghiaids  monopolise  the  game  of  "  heads 
I  win,  tails  you)  lose?"  Why  should  Alice  Gtray  be  a 'heroine  ? 
Why  should  poisoning  be  the  rule  of  domestic  intercourse  and  not 
the  exception  ?  Why  should  we,  all  of  us,  be  doing  the  identical 
things  against  which  we  are  as  earnestly  warned  as  Eve  was 
before  she  ate  the  apple  ? 

Some  good  things,  however,  we  are  about.  We  are  striving, 
all  of  us,  to  do  honour  to  the  foremost  woman  of  her  time — to 
Florence  Nightingale — whose  acts  have  shed  an  imperishable 
lustre  on  her  name.  We  are  gradually  putting  our  great  metro- 
politan house  in  order,  although,  to  effect  that  object  in  the  best 
way,  we  have  not  elected  John  Arthur  Roebuck  our  Chairman — 
so  hard  it  is  to  induce  people,  the  best-intentioned^  to  go  the 
proper  way  to  work  and  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
At  last  we  are  building  gun-boats  of  light  draught,  and  plenty  of 
them,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  hope  that  no  Austrian  interference 
may  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  their  mission  beneath  the  walls  of 
Cronstadt,  creating  another  'Oieap  of  blood-stained  ruins,"  and 
thoroughly  humiliating — ^the  right  word  to  use,  pace  Lord  John 
Russell— humiliating  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  In  the  East  the 
gallant  Codrington — the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire — ^is  steadily 
effecting  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  large 
army  entrusted  to  his  care:  the  moral  no  less  than  the  physical 
wants  of  his  men  claiming  his  constant  care.  With  discipline 
firmly  established,  with  mental  activity  heightened  and  bodily 
strength  restored,  the  prospects  of  the  next  campaign  ofifer  every- 
thing  that  is  hopeful,  nor  have  we  anj^  fear  of  the  result. 

Inere  is  another  campaign,  also,  in  which  we  look  for  laurels 
bright  as  any  we  yet  have  worn.  Our  readers  are  interested  in 
this  question,  for  the  battle-field  is  BenAey^s  MiiceUany  for  this  year, 
and  with  tbe  present  number  we  fire  the  first  shot 
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THE  WAR. 

Ck>xos^  St.  Ange  axgues  in  the  Journal  des  DibaU  that  it 
would  Ittve  been  nothing  short  of  madness  on  the  nart  of  the  Allies 
to  atteck  the  forts  north  of  Sehastopol,  either  by  tne  raouth  of  the 
Balbek  or  by  esc^lading  the  heights  in  front  of  Mackenzie's  Farm. 
EflbrtSy  aooording  to  the  French  apologist  of  existing  tactics,  were 
made  to  torn  the  position.  Strong  reconnoissanoes  were  pushed 
on&om  Baidar  to  try  the  possibility  of  turning  the  Mackenzie 
Hses  by  the  upper  yalley  of  the  Balbek,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
in  advancing  by  this  route  the  army  would  have  had  to  cany  a 
secies  of  strong  positions  (the  nature  and  character  of  which,  in- 
dndingaa  they  do  Mangup-Ealehand  Tcherkess  Kirman,  we  have 
prenottsly  described),  one  behind  the  other;  and  in  order  to  turn 
the  second  line  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the 
moantains  as  &r  as  the  sources  of  the  £atcha,  an  eccentric  and 
difficult  moTement,  and  of  doubtful  success. 

li^  then,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  military  apologist  of 
Marahal  Pelissier's  strategy,  it  was  equally  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult to  attack  the  Russian  position  in  front  or  to  attempt  to  turn 
it,  the  Rusnan  boast,  that  their  position  was  as  good  after  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol  as  before,  proves  to  be  sound.  The  Allies,  even 
after  the  Ml  of  Sebastopol,  are  still  placed  in  a  cu/  (is  scu:^  from 
which  there  is  no  emancipation  save  by  sea.  They  are  fairly 
hemmed  in  and  beleaguered  in  the  Heracleontic  Chersonesus,  with- 
out even  the  power  to  avail  themselves  navally  of  the  harbour  of 
SebastopoL  Those  who  are  fighting  on  the  defensive  will  always 
have  ihe  choice  of  position,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
Russians  could  not  have  been  driven  £x>m  their  strong  position  on 
the  Mackenzie  heights  just  as  they  were  at  Alma.  Wherever  they 
are  to  be  combated  they  will  select  an  entrenched  position  of 
natural  strength  in  which  to  resist  the  assault.  Their  present 
position  will  be  just  as  formidable  in  spring  as  it  was  this  autumn; 
while  the  army  is  likdy  to  lose  more  men  by  exposure,  privations, 
and  sickness  during  a  long  winter's  bivouac,  than  in  one  battle, 
however  severe. 

If  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  Russian  position  or  to  turn  it, 
it  will  naturally  be  asked,  why  not  leave  the  place  altogether 
and  land,  at  Eupatoria,  Eertch,  or  any  other  available  point, 
and  recommence  a  campaign  upon  different  principles  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  involves  the  gist  of  Marshal  PeUssier's 
strat^iy  ?  It  was  impossible  to  move  away  all  the  impedimenta 
of  a  long  siege  in  time.  The  true  reason,  we  are  told  by  tiie 
Fr^ich  apoloffist,  of  the  maishal's  resolve  not  to  force  his  way 
by  the  Balb^  or  Katcha,  was  not  so  much  the  strength  of  the 
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enemy's  works,  but  the  danger  of  extending^  or  dividing  the  army 
in  any  such  operations,  during  which  the  Kuesian  general  mi^ht 
hare  crossed  the  TcOey  ^  tke  Tdiefsayay  matting  Anrauj^the 
allied  centre,  and  exposiiu;  that  nxtaon  of  the  force  whioi  still 
kept  the  heights  abov^  Sebastopol  to  an  unequal  contest.  Mar- 
shal Bsfissier  denned  to  nvfv,  in  Aoit^  untii  he  ooald.^  m  ^mth 
his  whole  Ainry — thaA  is,  tSl  llie  plsteaa  isf  tiie  'OhciBOBCie^ras 
cleared  cf  its  artillery  axtd  stoies,  tui  KamieBch  ww  fortified,  ftnl 
the  cs:pitiiied  town  iliself  left  in  Bodi  a  'rtate  «s  to  affocd  bo  flAvm- 
tage  by  its  recxscnpaticn.  £xr  Gecn^  Brown  t»edkted  tittt  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol  would  «et  90,000  aUiea  BolduB  6ee.  It 
has  kept  xtpwarda  of  100,000  ^e&cranbeied  a&d  beleagneied  around 
it,  and  we  cannot  for  Ae  fife  of  us  see  how  thdr  poeition  wiM  %e 
impxcred  next  spring.  Whether  by  liiat  time  they  wiU  be  «i&- 
ciently  dear  of  enoimbraiices  to  naroh  into  the  interior  and  turn 
6ie  Eussncn  pontion,  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanthiie,  li»  •Ilied 
army  ia,  as  it  has  been  jostiy  expressed,  erystaltised  in  tbe'Oriinea. 
The  number  of  those  bearing  great  names,  not  to  mention  heosr 
tombs  of  unknown,  who  have  aheady  perished  there,  h»fe  made 
of  the  place  a  terrible,  but  lastii^  reputation.  Between  sidoiess 
and  ike  progress  of  an  obscure  and  unsatisfaGtory  kind  of  war&re 
— of  a  description  such  as  has  ne^^r  befooe  existed — mien  \^  have 
earned  proud  names  in  the  Peninsula,  in  thePunjanb,  at  the  Cape, 
or  in  Canada,  have  gone  there  to  die  or  be  slain,  without  ihe  poe- 
sibiEty  of  doiuj^  anything  worthy  of  themselves  or  of  ihie  Tenown 
they  carried  with  them.  Personal  genius  and  personal  ^oafitieB 
have  alike  found  an  inglorious  tomb  in  the  Heracleontic  Cher- 
sonesus.  Our  own  solid  infantry,  our  heavy  cavalry,  our  perfect 
artillery,  the  dashing  Zouave^  the  scientific  French  engineer,  4he 
active  Piedmontese,  the  trained  hands  of  Egypt,  and  ihe  Toug^ 
Turkish  troops,  have  furnished  a  variety  cf  instruments  rarely  to 
be  obtained  in  modem  armies.  We  have  ouiselves  added  to  the 
variety  by  the  formation  of  German  and  Swiss  legions  cmd  a 
Tur^isb  contingent.  There  are  also  army- work  corps^  trasispoit 
corps,  **  navvies,"  and  every  conceivable  supplementary  service  by 
land  or  by  sea.  Yet,  with  all  ihese  auxilianes,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  harass  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  to  capture  Kaffii 
or  Arabat,  to  succour  Kars,  or  even  interrupt  tiie  communication 
between  Perekop  or  Chongar  and  the  Russian  camp ! 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  war  is  more  annoying  than 
the  jealousy  said  to  esdst  between  the  Queen^s  officers  and  the 
gallant  and  experienced  officers  trained  in  India  and  those  in 
command  of  irregular  troops.  To  this  jealousy  is  attributed  the 
feet  of  Beatson's  "  Ottoman  Irregular  Hotse,"  which  have  cost 
some  250,O0W.,  being  sent  away  to  Schumla— in  fact,  virtuafly 
di^anded.  To  the  same  jealousy  is  attributed  the  strange  conduct 
pursued  towards  General  Vivian  and  Hs  TurUshOontingent,  ban* 
died  about  from  one  place  to  ancrther^  and  at  last  tolerated,  Tather 
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vfhMf  in  a  leaiote,  cxpoRd,  »d  iamgdni  «Miaa  «  tkm 
OnvBi.  T0tfewmeiee]mgm8Djai«pnMe,wiilbtoo«udbpo* 
Unhtjia  tUr  fairovr,  to  attrlbiUe  the  neglaot  omneaoed  by  tbe 
beam  G«MBal  WiUiftmt  «ftd  Im  <s«Bdjutoa  fit  tbe  bndi  of  tba 
ambflwadDr  aad  ibe  nititafy  Autbondes.  After  niMirijiiM  ^tm 
^ioMiten  of  lastynr  by  forfeifjiiig,  -witfi  ibe  aBflitaaoe  ol  GMonel 
Ldse,  the  two  Armeaian  cnpitob-  ■  lEtzerocm  and  Eaai;  aftu^^mtb 
kasdum  «  bandfiil  *of  Britidi  o&een,  dnria^  back  tbe  Kmeiaiii 
daroig  m  auig«in«rf  asaiit  vpom  the  ktter  eity,  he  and  Ids  de- 
muktd  coHpadbms  la  smiB  ware  left  to  wrMnder  firan  jhser  iterra* 
tiDB,  beoanae  no  leal  and  nieeve  iateKst  was  tek  im  tbesr  saoeeai, 
and -Botbiag  Has  done  lAeameBt  to  aaaiit  tbma  daiing  t&e  Aoiig 
ausmerliiat  baa  P^v^d.  Tbe  cadalenoe  of  soidi  a  feeing  k  a  dxa- 
^noe  to  -Ae  midmm  of  ana,  wbaob  haa  alwairs  cfauaed  pvD- 
wniawiioe  in  bonoanr.  The  -voild  ^vill  give  credit  to  akill  and 
bra9«By,  ao  ittatter  in  wbat  aerviee  it  ss  found ;  and  tbe  man  wbo, 
to  tbmrt  an  opponent,  or  to  uphold  a  coatoaa,  impedea  tbe  effi- 
eaenqr  of  oar  foroea,  n  unworthy  of  office  or  estoem. 

Omaar  Paaha  was  no  aoon^  released  firoBi  die  eKtzaoadbaary 
iacobcBi  Ibat  jseema  to  tramnel  afl  independent  apirit  of  enterpriae 
in  ibe  Gnmea  llian  be  aet  an  eKampie  of  aacoeasfid  opecationa, 
wfaiob  it  is  much  to  be  wished  was  mote  fioquandy  seen  at  bead* 
qoarrtera.  Witboat  any  baoa  of  operations,  exoeot  tbat  be  beld 
the  eoast  at  no  eomdecable  distance,  he  pmbed  nia  wny  tfavong^ 
fincala,  over  monntaina  and  Tivero,  till  he  fbaad  a  Haasian  amy 
Miongiy  entrenched  at  a  paai  of  the  xiver  Ingonr.  Theae  he  dro^e 
bttfxe  him  with  ^reat  slaaghter  and  little  losa^  and  be  has  amea 
fiiHowed  his  first  -victory  by  a  second,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
cairy  him  triumphantly  into  the  eapitid  of  Imentia. 

It  has  been  aigoed  diat  Omar  Paaha  onght  to  have  eanied  veHef 
in  a  leaa  mdireet  namier  to  the  besieged  of  Kars;  bnt  tixre  weoe 
only  two  Toads  to  enable  bhn  to  do  ao—- obo  by  Trebazond,  the 
irtber  by  Batom !  Tbe  firefk  of  diese  is  ao  monntaiiMXiB  and  bad 
that  the  troops  conld  net  have  got  even  to  Eiseroum  befi»e  the 
anew  had  rendered  it  impaaaable.  But  aappoehig  they  bad  got 
to  firceiouni,  they  eould  no  morc  dtan  Sehm  Paaha  have  foioed 
tbe  ^srmidable  passes  of  the  Soghanli  Tag|h.,  which  are  bdd  W 
the  RiMsiana,  and  present  tbe  moat  renarkable  natoral  diffi- 
cultiea,  rendered  ahnoat  inaaperable  when  held  by  an  inteUigent 
eneny.  As  to  the  road  from  Batum  to  Kara,  the  diffieultiea  of 
the  oonntry  are  very  great  indeed,  the  monntain-paths  being  uno 
praetveable  to  artiUery.  Added  to  this,  there  are  two  fortified  towaa 
on  llie  way— ArtTvin  and  Ardahan ;  and  these  the  Russians  took 
care  to  gartiscm  before  they  kid  «iege  to  Kara.  Omar  Paaha  haa, 
it  IB  also  «id,  no  transport  corps  or  resources  for  auch  an  expedi- 
tkm;  be  tloB  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious  ihat  he  could  not  have  leheved 
Saia  by  way  of  EnEeronm  thia  aeasoa,  and  that  Inr  way  of  Batom 
he  would  have  met  with  greater  obstacles  in  two  fortified  towns  to 
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besiege  and  capture  than  were  presented  by  the  entrenched  posi* 
tions  of  the  Russians  on  the  tnoutaries  to  the  Phasis.  Steps  for 
the  relief  of  Kars  ought  to  have  been  taken  long  ago,  when 
Armenia  was  still  bathed  in  a  summer  sun,  and  the  rtussians  had 
not  entrenched  themselves  in  the  msses  of  the  So^hanli  Tagh. 

The  position  of  the  Turks  in  Imeritia,  especiallj  i^  as  there 
are  some  distant  grounds  of  hope,  Omar  Pasna  can  obtain  posses* 
sion  of  Eutais  before  Mouravieflfs  corps  can  come  to  its  relief,  is 
such  as  to  render  the  tenure  of  Ears  by  the  Russians  of  no 
strategic  importance  whatsoever.  In  Imeritia  the  Turks  are  almost 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  Circassians;  they  are  advancing  to 
the  heart  of  the  Transcaucaoan  provinces  and  their  capital  Tiflis  by 
the  line  pursued  irom  time  immemorial — ^that  of  the  Phasis,  with 
the  mountains  and  their  friendly  host  to  back  them ;  and  the  Rus- 
nans  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  outlying  positions  in  Armenia 
while  threatened  in  the  very  centre  of  their  Asiatb  possessions. 

Rumours  of  peace  have  come  this  month  to  gladaen  the  hearts 
of  many.  The  origin  and  real  import  of  these  rumours  are  some- 
what difficult  to  make  out  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  pro- 
positions from  Vienna,  which  were  partially  admitted  by  France, 
but  demurred  to  in  England,  have  ultimately  been  adopted  by 
the  Three  Powers,  and  that  Count  Valentine  £sterhazy  has  borne 
them^  to  St.  Petersburg.  Some  wary  politicians  insinuate  that 
Russia  took  the  initiative,  others  as  boldly  assert  that  Russia  will 
listen  to  no  propositions  whatever  so  long  as  an  enemy  remains 
in  arms  on  its  territory.  The  (question  as  to  what  Austria  will 
do  in  case  of  any  such  an  exhibition  of  Muscovite  bearishness 
is  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.  It  is  said  that  she  will  recal 
her  ambassador  from  St.  PetersDurg,  and  politely  furnish  Prince 
Gortschakoff  with  his  passports:  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
such  a  demonstration  and  actual  war.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
Austria  not  declaring  war  with  Russia  are,  that  Russia  would 
instantly  attack  her  on  all  her  vulnerable  and  unprotected  points. 
The  state  of  the  Austrian  frontier  is  too  tempting  to  an  invader 
not  to  inspire  apprehension,  and  if  she  took  the  initiative  it  would 
leave  her  without  succour  from  the  Grerman  States,  who  are  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  her  only  in  the  event  of  attack.  Neither 
could  she  hope  for  assistance  from  her  allies,  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  the  present  is  not  a  most  convenient  period  to  send^  a 
French  force  sufficiently  great  to  afford  efficient  service.  Austria, 
then,  would  have  to  face  the  Russians  single-handed,  who  might 
easily  inarch  on  her  imfortified  capital  and  take  it.  We  put  no 
faith  in  these  representations.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Rus- 
nans,  after  losing  300,000  men,  are  so  strong  on  the  Austrian 
frontier  as  is  imagined.  As  to  an  effective  force,  it  could  always 
be  raised  in  Austria  itself^  if  the  '^sinews  of  war"  were  supplied 
firom  without,  and  that  is  probably  what  Austria  is  looking  ta 
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France  could  alflo  send  by  the  existing  xailways  a  powerful  auxiliary 
army  at  any  lime  of  the  year  into  Austria. 

As  to  the  part  played  oy  Germany  in  Uie  same  contingency,  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  those  temporisinj?  states 
that  their  interests  are  really  more  concerned  than  those  of  England 
and  France,  and  as  much  so  as  Austria.  Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  peace  were  concluded  on  the  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions ;  that  Russia  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  abandon 
the  Crimea;  and  that  that  penmsula  should  be  restored  to  the  Sultan, 
who  is  alone  able  to  keep  it; — suppose  that,  to  strengthen  the  line  of 
the  Pruth,  the  Danubian  Provinces,  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
hospodar,  should  remain  subject  to  the  Porte,  without  its  authority 
being  weakened  by  any  sort  of  protectorate,  and  that  fortifi^ 
places  and  good  Turkish  garrisons  should  again  defend  that  frontier 
— suppose  all  this,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  once  more  placed  in 
a  position  of  safety  from  its  formidable  neighbour.  Would  the 
danger  to  Europe  be  less  ?  The  Russians  would  only  change 
their  direction.  For,  if  the  events  which  have  taken  place  for 
the  last  two  years  have  exhibited  to  us  Turkey  as  stronger  and 
more  capable  of  resistance  than  was  supposed,  they  have  also 
proved  the  excessive  weakness  of  Germany,  and  of  most  of  the 
secondary  states. 

Meantime,  if  the  position  of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea  is  much 
improved  beyond  what  it  was  last  winter — although  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  Chersonesus,  at  Eupatoria,  or  at  Kertch,  is  not 

Sual  to  what  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect — if  the  surrender  of 
irs  has  come  to  counterbalance  the  victorious  advance  of  Omar 
Pasha  in  Imeritia,  the  position  of  Russia  is  becoming  almost 
deplorable.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  as  far  as  her  troops  are 
concerned,  any  JBuropean  soldiers  might  face  with  assurance  of 
success  an  equal  force  of  the  Czar.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  300,000  Russians  have  fallen  since  the  Pruth  was  passed. 
The  recruiting  for  fresh  levies  becomes  every  day  more  difficult. 
The  nobles  are  discontented  and  disloyal.  The  sens  begin  sullenly 
to  mutter  that  they  were  not  created  to  be  food  for  powder  in  a 
cause  in  which  they  have  not  the  roost  remote  interest  Even 
religion,  appealed  to  for  want  of  reason  or  cause,  ceases  to  inspire 
them  with  enthusiasm  enough  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
chains  and  handcuffs.  The  finances  of  the  empire  are  wasted ;  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  and  the  savings  of  tne  State  are  nearly 
gone ;  national  banks,  as  at  Odessa,  are  breaking  up ;  manu&c- 
tures  have  ceased  for  want  of  material ;  agriculture  and  mining 
are  at  an  end^  and  commerce  is  only  carried  on  by  the  surreptitious 
aid  of  neutral  ports  or  railways.  Russia  may  well  put  forward 
Austria  to  pave  the  way  for  deUberations  ! 
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X   TALE    OJT   THE  1AJ5T   CESTUMX.* 
3t  W.  HIE  EI  SON  AnTBirOETTI.  Ib^ 

XX. 

XHE  rVO  EAOtt. 

Mb.  Boboob  ikoiif^  ail  the  goesli  wait  have  flnnmL,  but 
ke  ^m  Mirtakoi.  Sooa  after  Gage's  dimpeannioe  three  fredi 
BHHpieii  oreMDted  tbemseiliFeB,  oards  in  haBO,  it  the  cniter  door  of 
Ae  anAMshanber.  At  eight  of  them  die  landkrd  ws  qaite  tftarded, 
md the laher and  other attemchwlH were  eroaly anMaed.  Theeause 
itfthis  general  aftonishment-was  the  renianame  resemUance  oBeani 
hf  the  new  oofmere-to  tfavoe  penonaf^et  who  had  reoeucij  precedei 
them,  and  who  had  attnacted  nartieular  attention  on  their  ^itranoe. 
Here  irei  a  aeeond  Spanish  nidalgo  and  has  dame  followed  by  a 
dainty  httle  page.  Not  only  was  hidalgo  imaiiher  two  attired  ezacdy 
like  hidalgo  number  one — certain  minutias  of  costmae  being  cai»- 
iiiUy  obsomd  in  both  caseB, — ^bot  he  appeared  to  be  pM  ^  aame 
height,  just  as  weQ-proportioned,  and  jiMt  as  haushty  of  carriage 
88  hs  predeoessor.  Like  him,  too,  he  wore  a  colmr  of  gold  with 
an  Older  attached  to  it,  and  had  the  cron  of  Santiago  embroideied 
on  Ids  mantle.  The  second  dona  looked  qnite  as  bewitching  m 
dm  furst,  and  was  arxayed  in  the  same  style,  with  «  black  man- 
tilla and  basqnina — moving  wilh  eqtial  gnoe,  and  xnanam^  her 
£m  with  equal  coquetay .  There  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them.  Then  the  page  was  the  very  douUe  of  the  pretty  Uuie 
eooDoomb  who  had  gone  before,  and  might  have  been  his  twinr 
hnvther.  Blond  ringlets,  white  satin  habilinents,  limbs  of  almost 
iemiazne  beaatv,  foppish  and  forward  manners — all  were  the  eame. 
The  flower-gins  simpencd  as  he  aj^roached  them,  and  pressed 
their  booquets  upon  him,  hoping  he  woold  treat  them  as  tne  first 
yiomig  ro^ue  had  done^  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Bnscoe  was  bewildered.  Who  were  they?  What  eonid 
it  mean?  Gould  they  be  the  original  hidalgo  and  hk  oom- 
naenions?  Impossible!  Nevertheless,  in  his  perplexity,  the  land- 
brd  went  to  the  <^>en  door  of  the  ball-room,  and  satisBed  Umsdf 
dbat  the  odiers  were  tiiere,  amidst  the  crowd. 

Bat  the  mystery  increased.  The  tickets  were  delivered,  and 
proved  to  be  marked  exactlv  in  the  same  way  the  others  had  been. 
Ailer  all,  then,  these  might  be  the  very  persons  his  hoBOurad 
patron  expected.     Who  could  tell  ? 

*  {s:t  The  Author  of  ihk  Tale  reservei  the  rigki  of  tramlatum. 
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At  fibs  risk  o£  aypmring  iMcHATe,  Mr.  Briaeoe  beggei  liie 
Lsdalga  would  do  lum  the  mvour  to  step  behind  die  scMei^  Sm  & 
wiomenty  aad  tak&  off  his,  mask.  But  the  don.  ^lined^  and  the 
senora,  tapping  the  host  playfully  with  her  fiuiy  uufouied.  i£  hc^  m* 
maatez  o£  the  xe^el,  that  he  pieaimed  to  queatioA  tkem.  At  the 
same  time  the  page,  disengaging  himself  from  theflawtf-gjirk^ybo 
had  caRmded  xound.  hinif  came  u{s  and  with  a.  wwre  of  ^a  hand 
pushing  Boficoe  asde,  all  ihiee  paieaed  on  and  oatoaced  tha  ball* 
room. 

Hem.  thej  preaentlj  mingled  witik  thecrowd^  and  Bothing-was 
left  the  host  but  to  take  a&  earl;  wporionitjF  of  infoonng  baa 
hononrod  patson.  of  the  tziok  thai  nad  bean,  pla^d  with  Ihe 
til&eta* 

Half  the  ball-room  wasmBiAtion.  when  Gage  satoniad  toi^andhe. 
could  onlf  ^now  aad  theCyiOatBh  a  gUxnpae  of  the  lovely  figvze  of  liie 
first  aenosa  aa  she  flew  past  witk  her  partner — ^Ihe  stately  hidalgo 
— in  a  gavot.  However^  he  did  not  give  himself  much  eoaeem* 
He  had  but  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  th  edanca  would  be  oi«r. 
She  would  then  be  disengaged,,  and  he  mighty  without  impro- 
priety, daim.  her  band  for  a  rigadooa  oxa  jig,,and8aobtain.the 
interview  he  sought. 

While  he  was  looking  oa,  much  amused  b  j  the  efibrts  of  a 
cumbrously-clad  Dutchman  to  keep  pace  with  the  bridk.  atrains 
from  the  orchestra,  he  felt  his  mantle  gentljr  plucked^  and  turning 
beheld  the  page.  The  youth  beckoned  to  him  to  withdraw  a  little 
from  the  crowd,  and  when  they  were  sufioi^itly  i^noved  to-be 
out  of  hearing,  said  axcUjr:  "  So  yon  are  in  pursuit  of  the  fidr 
dame  I  serve  ?  Nay,  it  will  be  useless  to  deny  it  I  know  ycair 
desig|n,  but  am  not  going  to  betray  it,  either  to  her  brother,  or  a 
certain  lady^  who  wo^old  be  sure  to  thwart  you,  if  she  liad  the  least 
inkling  of  ]4L    I  can  help  you  if  you  choose  to  confide  in  me." 

^'  I^on  my  word  I  am.  greatly  indebted  to  you»  young  sir/' 
Ga^e  replied.  '^  But  as  mistakes  are  not  unccanmon  at  a  maaked- 
ball,  let  me  ask  whom  you  take  me  for  ?" 

'*  I  take  you  iax  one  who  may  be  better  aind  happef  than  he  is 
now,,  if  he  does  not  tlux>w  away  his  present  chance.' 

"  You  would  have  me  re£brm  and  manry^-eh.2"  Gage  rejoined| 
witLa  laugh. 

"Iwoiud;  and  if  you  will  promise  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
I  will  enfiage  to  find  you  a  charming  wife." 

''  Bgad^  I  thought  so.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  young 
Mentor,  I  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  matrimony.  It  is  not  the 
leaat  to  my  taste.  Amusement  is  all  I  want,  and  in  seeking  an. 
interview  with  your  captivating  mistress  I  have  no  further  thought, 
than  to  pass  half  an  hour  agre^ly." 

*'  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  you,"  the  pagecsied,  **  and  shall, 
caution  my  lady's  brother  not  to  let  you  approach  fier." 
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"  Tour  lady  will  not  thank  you  for  your  interference.  Her  chief 
motive  in  coming  to  this  ball^  as  }rou  must  know,  was  to  meet 
me,  and  if  you  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  you  will  cause  her 
infibite  disappointment." 

*^  You  are  a  great  coxcomb,  and  flatter  yourself  all  women  are 
in  love  with  you.** 

<'  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  some  are  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  my  merits,  and  amongst  the  number  I  may  count  your  adorable 
mistress. 

'^If  my  mistress  were  of  my  mind  and  my  spirit,  she  would  die 
rather  than  let  you  know  how  much  she  cares  lor  you/' 

^  Lucidly  your  mistress  does  not  resemble  you  in  all  respects. 
And  now,  before  we  part,  treat  me  to  a  glimpse  of  your  face.  It 
ouffht  to  be  pretty  to  match  such  a  figure.'* 

^^  Pretty  or  not  I  don't  intend  you  to  behold  it  And  I  beg 
you  will  reserve  all  your  fine  compliments  for  those  who  heed  them. 
They  are  quite  wasted  upon  me." 

^'  Then  you  are  not  a  woman,  as  I  deemed  you?" 

^^  Tou  shall  find  I  can  draw  a  sword  if  you  provoke  me  or  insult 
my  mistress,  so  don't  presume  upon  my  belonging  to  the  softer  sex. 
I  am  more  dangerous  than  you  think.  TU  wa^er  you  what  yoa 
please  that  I  make  love  to  Mrs.  Jenyns  before  the  evening's 
over ; — ay,  and  that  she  listens  to  me." 

"  Pshaw  I  die  will  laugh  at  you." 

"  You  are  afhdd  to  bet." 

^  To  bet  with  a  stripling  like  you  would  be  ridiculous." 

^^  Tou  dare  not  point  out  Mrs.  Jenyns  to  me." 

^^  I  would  do  so  at  once,  but  i'  faith  I  know  not  the  disguise 
she  has  assumed." 

^^A  mere  evasion.  Never  mind!  Ill  find  her  out  wiihout 
your  assistance,  and  if  she  laughs  at  me,  as  you  say  she  will,  she 
won't  laugh  at  my  lady's  brother.     He  shall  put  her  to  the  proof." 

*'A  saucy  young  coxcomb!"  Grage  exclaimed,  as  the  other 
left  him. 

A  general  promenade  now  took  place,  but  Monthermer  did  not 
care  to  quit  his  position,  rince  it  enabled  him,  without  trouble,  to 
scrutinise  the  various  masks  passing  in  review,  as  well  as  to  converse 
with  those  he  pleased ;  and  he  felt  sure  the  circling  stream  would 
soon  land  the  fair  Spaniard  at  his  feet.  Ere  many  minutes,  he 
perceived  her  sIowW  approaching,  still  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
stately  hidalso,  and  he  was  prepariug  to  step  forward  and  address 
her,  when  Mr.  Briscoe,  whom  he  had  noticed  struggling  through 
the  motley  crowd,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  up  to  him.  The 
corpulent  landlord  had  got  terribly  squeezed,  and  his  gouty  feet 
had.  been  trodden  upon,  so  that  between  pain  and  want  of  breath 
he  could  scarcely  make  himself  understood. 
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"  An'  please  your  honour/'  he  commenced, — "  the  tick — ^tick — 
tickets ^Mercy  on  us !  how  my  poor  feet  are  crushed  I" 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  teU  me,  Briscoe — be  quick  !**  Gage 
cried,  impatiently. 

*'  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,"  the  landlord  gasped — ^*  I  was 
about  to  say Oh  I  what  an  awful  twinge  F' 

"Well, — well, — another  time.  I  csaii  attend  to  you  now. 
I've  business  on  hand.  Hobble  back  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  for 
your  own  sake  keep  out  of  the  crowd." 

"  Your  honour  is  very  considerate.  I  would  I  had  kept  out  of 
it — but  the  mischieTs  done.  I  shall  be  lame  for  a  month.  My 
duty  required  me  to  acauaint  your  honour  that  the  tickets " 

*'  Deuce  take  the  tickets  I  Stand  aside,  my  good  fellow,  or  I 
shall  miss  her.    I  must  speak  to  that  Spanish  mdy." 

"  But  I  entreat  your  honour  to  hear  me  first" 

"  Out  of  my  way,  sir !" 

"  Ay,  out  of  the  way,  huge  porpoise  I"  a  youthful  voice  ex- 
claimed behind  him. 

Glancing  over  his  shoulder  to  see  who  spoke,  the  landlord  beheld 
the  pa^e. 

"  An  I  are  you  there,  little  jackanapes  ?"  he  cried.    "  Beware 
of  him,  your  honour.    He  is  a  cheat — ^an  impostor." 
^   "  Mend  your  speech,  nrrah  host,"  the  page  retorted,  "  or  I  will 
clip  off  your  ears. ' 

**  Whatl — ^here  again,  young  saucebox !"  Gage  exclaimed. 
"  Have  you  discovers  her  r 

"  Discovered  whom  ?'  the  page  demanded. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Jenyns,  to  be  sure.  Have  you  forgotten  it  already? 
You  were  to  make  love  to  her,  you  know — ^and  so  was  your  lady's 
brother— ha!  ha!" 

**  Yes,  so  we  were, — ^I  recollect  it  now,"  the  page  replied,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation.    "  I  have  a  very  treacherous  memory." 

''  I  should  think  so,"  Mr.  Briscoe  remarked.  ''  Do  you  chance 
to  remember  where  you  got  your  ticket?' 

*'What  means  this  impertmence ?'  the  page  exclaimed.  ''I 
received  my  card  of  invitation  from  Mr.  Monthermer,  of  course." 

"Marked,  no^ doubt?"  the  landlord  said. 

"  It  might  be  marked  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary;  but 
what  is  this  to  tlie  purpose?" 

"  A  great  deal — as  his  honour  will  comprehend." 

"  His  honour  comprehends  that  you  are  a  very  tiresome  fellow, 
and  wishes  you  far  enough,  with  ail  his  heart,"  the  page  rejoined. 
^* Don't  you  perceive  you  are  in  the  way,  man?" 

•*  Your  honour—" 

"  Not  a  word  more,"  Gage  interrupted.    "  She  will  escape  me." 

"  That  for  your  pains,  meddlesome  fool,"  the  page  criea,  snap- 
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ing  hii  fingfZB  AmmAp  'm.  the  landkwd's  fiwe,  and  foUmring 

fontherm^L 

'*  And  tbvift  «n  ike  liinki  I  fin  likely  taij^"  Bt^^ 
as  he  hobbled  back  to  the  ante-chamber.  /^  Iwon't  miaaSsm.  agm> 
idhateTW  liff  win  * 

XXL 

THS  CAXD-BOOIL 

€LaGBa«cM«dfidnfclki&  object.    The  lefioim  cracbaalj  eoaaeixted 
to  dance  wsA  lum^  aaid  eoBtnu^  te  whait  M%ktttarftt  beek  ezpe^ 
the  jcalww  Inalring  kidalg&  dSaei  do  opfNvnliQii.  Iftdeed,.  to  judge 
firom  kiA  coQZtecMB  mftniM^he  mt  rather  pfeaeed  tfaazi  otbggwiae. 
Our  hero  would  fiaa  haoFe  called  fox  die  Uamig-daaee;  bet  hit 

Sartner  objected,  aa  it  woidd  eempd  kei  to  Trnmnflk^  and  tks  ahe 
eclared  she  would  not  do  at  present.  She  piefezied  e  countiy- 
danoe — ^the  Ifrdlieat  that  could  be  played — ^and  her  wishes  were 
complied  with. 

A»  the  oidhestiB  straek  up^  all  the  eofuplsfr  who  chose  to  join  in 
the  dance  ranged  themselves  in  two  long  unes,  extending  from  top 
to  bottom  oi  ibe  ball-room.  (Sage  and  hk  partner  led  off  with 
great  spirit  Hie  Utter  ameaied  to  be  endowed  with  inezhausdible 
GMTgYf  considenng  the  mtigue  of  the  pwyluue  nvot.    Grage  com- 

Elimented  her  upon  her  powers,  but  she  only  laughed^  and  bade 
im  order  the  wusicnuu  ta  play  fiiater.  Faster  azid  faster  edll!  So 
light  and  nimble-footed  was  she  that  it  reqiuzed  the  atnu)et  exertbn 
on  Monthermer's  part  to  keep  up  with  her. 

Faster  yet!  the  muaiciaiia aa wdl  as  the  danecn  had  a  bard  time 
of  it,  but  they  resolved  not  to  be  outdoney  fiddling  away  furxousiy, 
and  nearly  cracking  their  lungs  with  blowing  away  at  the  wind 
instruments.  Eyefybody  had  to  be  on  the  ^ert  If  Grage  con- 
templated a  flirtaitieB  with  his  pevtncr  he  must  needs  postpone 
it  tul  the  dance  was  over..  Seaice  a  word  could  be*  uttered  in 
the  midst  of  such  hurrj^ing  backward  and  fovward — such  rapid 
whirling  romad.  Hands  acrQae-*-cbaaBge  partners — down  the 
middle—up  agsiixl  Not  am  inetantfa  pauae.  Long  before  be 
reached  the  bottom  Gage  began  to  iag.  He  was*  not  accustomed 
to  such  violent  exercise.  But  faia  mdi^tigable  partner  urged  him 
on,— and  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  give  in.  Luckily,  but  little 
remained  to  do.  Not  move  than  a  dozen  couples  were  left,^  and  he 
was  working  his  way  aa  well  as  he  could  through  them,  when, 
to  his  infinite  surprise,  a  Spanish  dame,  exactly  resembling  his 
partner,  offered  him  her  haad.  Aa  he  took  itj  he  experiences,  a 
very  perceptible  pressure.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that 
the  sfcotdf  hidalgo  was  thenH-dancing  with  this  secoad  senora. 
But  no  tone  wae  allowed  for  explanation.  Seeing  he  fingered,  and 
guessing  the  reason,  his  partner  stamped  her  little  foot  impatiently, 
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and  htinied  him  on.  After  a  few  turns  morei  ibey  reached  the 
bottom,  when  the  panting  dame  confessed  she  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  must  sit  down. 

Every  sofa  was  occupied,  so  they  had  to  proceed  to  the  card- 
room,  where  they  found  a  seat. 

In  the  centre  of  this  salle  dejeu  stood  an  oval  table,  around 
which  a  multitude  of  punters  of  both  sexes  was  collected.  Indeed, 
we  regret  to  say  the  female  gamblers  preponderated.  Brice  Ban- 
bury officiated  as  tailleur  at  the  faro-table,  and  Jack  Brassey  and 
Nat  Mist,  who  had  arnved  that  very  evening — quite  unexpectedly, 
of  course — at  the  An^l,  as  croupiers.  Every  opportunity  for  play 
was  here  afforded.  Besides  faro, — hazard,  piquet,  French  ruff, 
and  gleek  were  going  on  at  smaller  tables  placed  in  each  comer. 

So  fearfully  catching  is  the  fever  of  gaming,  that  the  fair  Spaniard 
could  not  escape  it.  She  had  not  been  long  exposed  to  its  baneful 
influence  before  she  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  approach  tlie  faro- 
table  ;  and  once  within  view  of  the  tapis  vert  the  impulse  to  try  her 
luck  proved  irresistible.  She  had  never  played  in  her  life  before,  she 
assured  Gage  in  a  low,  earnest  tone — never ! — indeed,  she  scarcely 
knew  one  card  from  another — ^but  ha  should  instruct  her. 

Our  hero  was  not  the  person  to  baulk  her  inclinations.  Applaud- 
ing her  resolve,  he  bade  her  select  a  card,  and  placed  a  heavy  stake 
upon  it.  She  lost — and  he  renewed  the  stake.  Again  the  senora 
was  imfortunate,  and  as  Gage's  purse  was  now  emptied,  he  had  to 
apply  for  more  money  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  who  was  standing  in  the 
card-room,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  assembh^e  from 
the  circumstance  of  bein^  in  his  ordinary  attire.  But  (xage  had  no 
immediate  occasion  for  we  funds  thus  obtained.  Before  he  could 
join  the  senora,  the  haughty  hidalgo  suddenly  entered,  and  march- 
ingup  to  her  with  an  angry  gesture,  took  her  away. 

Unquestionably  Gage  wouQ  have  interfered  to  prevent  this  un- 
courteous  proceeding  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  Fairlie. 

"  Let  her  go,  sir — let  her  go,"  the  steward  said.  **  There  is 
some  mistake.  Are  you  not  aware  that  two  Spaniards  and  two 
Spanish  dames  have  gained  admittance  to  the  ball  ?  Now  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  don  who  has  just  left  us  has  got  the  wrong  dona, 
and  consequently  there  will  be  a  diverting  scene  between  them 
before  long.    I  recommend  you  to  follow  and  witness  it." 

"  One  word  before  I  go,  Fairlie.  Have  you  any  idea  who  this 
second  couple  of  Spaniuds  are  ?** 

"Perhaps  I  have,  sir — but  it's  mere  conjecture — ^not  worth 
mentioning.    In  fact,  I'm  scarcely  at  libertv  to  tell.'' 

*'  WeU,  I  won't  press  you.  But  I  should  like  to  know  which  of 
the  two  is  Miss  Poynings  ?' 

'*  Not  the  lady  you  brought  here,  you  may  depend,  ar,'*  Fairlie 
rejoined. 

"By  Heaven!   I  thought  not,"  Gage  cried,  reflecting  how 

VOL. 
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tenderly  his  hand  had  been  squeepd  by  the  seoond  senoim.  ^  How 
could  1  be  80  stupid  1  But  tell  me,  Fairlie,  where  k  Mn.  Jenjns? 
I  have  not  discovered  her  yet." 

"  She  was  here  a  few  nnnutes  ago^  sir." 

.  "  What  sort,  of  dress  does  she  wear?     She  declared  I  should 
dance  with  her  without  finding  her  out" 

^'  Very  likelj  you  hare  done  so  already/'  the  steward  remarked, 
with  a  lauffh. 

"Why  I  have  ontf  danced  with  one  person.  Hal"  Ga^e  ex- 
claimed, a  light  suddenly  breaking  upon  him — "I  see  it  alL 
That  Spanish  dame  was  Mrs.  Jenyns.  r  faith  I  have  been  nioely 
tricked.     But  who  is  the  hidalgo/" 

"  Since  you  have  made  so  good  a  guess,  sir,  I  must  needs  own 
that  her  companion  is  Sir  Randal — ^and  the  {Mtge  by  whom  they 
are  attended  is  no  other  than  Mrs.  Jenyns's  maid,  Lucinda.  Un- 
derstanding that  young  Poynings  and  his  sister  were  about  to 
attend  the  ball,  Mrs.  Jenyns  resolved  to  mystify  you  —  and 
apparently  she  has  succeeded." 

"  I'll  have  my  revenge,"  Gage  rejoined ;  "  but  I  must  first  look 
after  Lucy." 

With  this,  he  returned  to  the  ball-room. 

xxn. 

MASQUE&ADE  FBOLIGB. 

By  this  time  the  real  business  of  the  evening  had  commenced, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  masquers  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  characters  they  had  assumed — ^whether  successfully  or  not 
mattered  little,  so  that  a  laugh  was  raised.  Mountebanks  and 
jugglers  nerformed  surprising  feats.  Quack-doctors  vaunted  the 
wonderful  merits  of  their  nostrums.  One  of  them,  an  Italian 
charlatan,  fantastically  attired  in  a  flame-coloured  robe,  and  having 
an  immense  pair  of  spectacles  over  his  aquiline  nose,  ran  away  with 
all  the  custom.  He  nad  elixirs  of  long  life,  love-potions,  and  love- 
powders  ;  a  collyrium  made  of  the  eyes  of  a  black  cat,  that  enabled 
you  to  see  in  the  dark ;  an  unguent  that,  rubbed  over  the  lips,  would 
compel  a  sleeper  to  answer  all  questions,  and  confess  all  secrets-— 
especially  useful  to  jealous  husbands ;  and,  above  all,  a  precious 
liquid,  a  few  drop  of  which  in  a  bath  would  make  an  oid  woman 
young  again. .  The  love-potions  were  eagerly  bought  by  many  a 
sighing  swain  and  ineffectually  pressed  on  obdurate  fair  ones;  but 
the  efficacy  of  the  elixir  of  youth  was  marvellously  attested. 

A  phial  was  purchased  by  the  antiquated  dame  in  the  tell 
conical  hat,  and  die  had  no  sooner  swallowed  its  eonteats  Aan 
her  cloak  and  hat  fell  off  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  appeared  in  ^ 
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guise  of  g  young  and  lightsome  columbino.  Hereupon  a  lOTing 
liarlequin,  Mrho  bad  witnei0ad  the  transfonnation,  bounded  towarcb 
her,  and  bent  the  knee,  placing  bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  as  if 
ravished  by  her  new-bom  charms — ^then  pointing  his  feet  a&d 
rolling  his  head  round  rapidlyi  he  danced  on  with  her,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  a  couple  of  pierrots,  screaming  out  that  she  belongea  to 
them^  and  calnng  upon  the  crowd  to  stop  her. 

These  pierrots,  oy  the  way,  together  with  the  scaramouches 
and  Punchinellos,  seemed  perfectly  ubiquitous,  and  played  alt  sorts 
of  mischievous  pranks^-^interrupting  many  a  tender  tite-^ttte — 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  old  women  and  mve  and  reverend 
signers — ^launching  quips  and  jests,  so  hardy  that  they  of^ 
brought  them  a  buffet  m  answer — making  love  to  all  the  prettiest 
masks,  and  running  off  with  several  of  them  —  appropriating 
cloaks^  swords,  and  scarves,  and  then  wrangling  aDout  them 
with  the  owners  —  and  never  to  be  checked  in  their  practical 
joking  except  by  sharp  and  sounding  slaps  from  the  harlequins' 
wands^  which,  it  must  be  owned,  were  very  freely  administered. 

In  addition  to  all  this  buffoonery  and  fun,  grotesque  dances  were 
executed,  in  which  Jews,  Turks,  courtiers,  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses,  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  friars,  and  even  pontiff  took 
part,  producing  a  very  droll  effect.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  was 
a  clog-dance,  by  a  couple  of  peasants,  which  elicited  loud  applause. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  company  were  engrcwsed 
by  such  gamesome  performances,  or  cared  for  the  boisterous  frolics 
of  the  mimes.  Many  of  the  young  gallants  liked  the  uproar 
because  it  favoured  their  own  designs,  and  consequently  added  to 
it,  encouraging  the  scaramouches  in  their  tricks ;  but  they  always 
contrived  to  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  assist  a  distressed  damsd, 
or  ease  a  credulous  duenna  of  her  timid  charg^e. 

Introductions  were  unneeded.  Everybody  asked  anybody  he 
pleased  to  dance^  and  rarely  met  with  a  refusal*  Hitherto,  the 
harmony  of  the  assemblage  had  been  uninterrupted*  If  a  quarrel 
seemed  likely  to  ensue  from  some  practical  joke,  it  wa?  instantly 
put  down,  and  the  brawlers  separated  and  laughed  at. 

Flirtations  were  frequent  and  desperate.  Several  couples  who 
kept  aloof  from  the  crowd,  or  took  possession  of  the  sofas  and 
settees^  were  evidently  far  gone  in  the  tender  passion ;  while  others 
plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  motley  throng,  thinking  they  were 
securest  there  from  observation. 

Amid  a  scene  of  so  much  confusion,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
those  you  sought,  and  no  wonder  many  careless  husbands  and 
chaperons,  who  had  trusted  their  spouses  and  protegees  out  of  sight, 
never  found  them  again  during  the  whole  evening.  Like  diflSculty 
might  have  been  experienced  by  Monthermer  m  his  search  for 
Lucy  Poynings,  if  the  page  had  not  unexpectedly  come  to  his  aid 
and  volunteered  to  conduct  him  to  his  mistress. 

c  2 
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''  Is  your  mistress  unattended  ?*'  Grage  inquired^  in  surprise. 

"  She  is  in  the  ante-chamber/'  the  page  replied. 

"  Are  jou  sure  you  are  not  an  ignis-fatuusr'  Monthermer  said^ 
regarding  the  youn^  coxcomb  with  some  distrust. 

''I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  the  page  rejoined;  "  but  I  am  not 
a  dupe,  as  some  one  is  whom  I  could  mention." 

<<Do  you  venture  to  apply  that  term  to  me,  sirrah?'  Gage 
died. 

"  No,  you  apply  it  to  yourself,  but  it  is  not  undeserved.  Since 
we  met,  i  have  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Jenyns  has  assumed  the  same 
dress  as  my  lady,  and  my  lady's  brother  has  ascertained  it  too.  I 
told  vou  Mrs.  Jenyns  would  listen  to  him  if  he  made  love  to  her — 
and  I  was  right.     Look  there  I" 

^^  'Sdeath !  what  do  I  behold?"  Monthermer  exclaimed* 

Glancing  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  page,  he  perceived 
a  couple  reclining  on  a  settee  at  the  opposite  side  of  tne  room, 
evidently  engaged  in  amorous  converse.  To  all  appearance  they 
were  the  senora  and  hidalgo  who  had  recently  quitted  the  card- 
room.  The  lady's  manner  left  no  doubt  on  Gage's  mind  that  she 
was  much  interested  by  her  companion,  and  the  Bvely  gestures  and 
the  quick  movements  of  her  fan,  with  which  she  seemed  almost  to 
converse,  proclaimed  what  was  passing  between  them. 

*'  Well,  do  you  now  confess  yourself  a  dupe?"  the  page  inquired, 
in  a  tone  of  mockery. 

**  I  must  be  satisbed  that  yon  pair  really  are  .Mrs.  Jenyns  and 
Arthur  before  I  answer,"  Gage  cried,  angrily. 

^^And  expose  yourself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  room  by 
making  a  disturbance,"  the  page  rejoined,  arresting  him.  *'  What 
good  will  that  do?  You  are  too  much  a  man  of  me  world  to  care 
ior  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  loss  of  a  mbtress,  and  ought  to  con- 
gratulate yourself  rather  than  repine.    You  are  well  rid  of  her." 

^^On  my  soul,  I  think  so!"  Gi^  said,  in  accents  that  rather 
belied  his  words.     '^  Take  me  to  Miss  Poynings." 

^^  This  way,"  the  page  replied, — muttering  as  he  plunged  into 
the  crowd,  roUowed  by  Monthermer«  ^^  If  we  can  only  keep  him 
in  this  humour  for  an  hour,  he  is  won." 
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Sebastofol,  it  is  well  known,  was  captured  by  a  Tartar  long  before 
Ibe  Allies  penetrated  witbin  its  precincts.  Tbe  processes  of  VaubiAQ  had, 
some  were  cruel  enougb  to  say,  been  superseded  by  tbe  pitchers  of 
Gideon«  The  ^' Fr-r-ran^ais,  yainqueur  k  perpetuity"  to  quote  a 
I'ranko-Muscovite  writer,  "  and  to  whom  victory  would  never  dare  to 
play  tricks,''  instead  of  being  astounded  at  having  ci^tured  one  of  the 
most  formidable  fortresses  in  the  world  in  less  time  than  it  requires 
to  make  an  emperor,  took  the  news  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Barbanchn  said  to  Tartempion  :  ^*  So,  old  one*  we  have  taken  Sebas* 
topol,  killed  eighteen  thousand  Russians,  and  taken  twenty-two  thousand 
prisoners.''  To  which  Tartempion  condescended  to  reply,  ''  Well  I  if  we 
attacked  it,  what  else  could  be  expected  ?" 

Balls  and  illuminations  were  extemporised  to  celebrate  tbe  event. 
VatUance  was  made  to  rhyme  with  France,  and  Frangais  with  succes^ 
in  transparencies  illustratmg  the  fall  of  the  Russian  Gibraltar.  0£Scial 
bards  proclaimed  in  their  lyrics  that  the  avuncular  glory  was  effaced  in 
Napoleon  III.,  and  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  was  the  most  astonishing 
feat  of  arms  recorded  in  history.  The  Univers  announced  that  the  fafi 
of  Sebastopol  was  a  victory  for  the  Church  :  '^  The  Greek  schism,  onoe 
so  arrogan^  had  received  a  mortal  blow.  Russia  was  not  conquered,  it 
was  dissipated.  Her  courage,  like  her  doctrines  and  her  policy,  was  a 
fabehood."  In  Dunkerque  there  arose  a  triumphal  arch,  on  which  was 
inscribed, 

Capture  of  Sebastopol — ^France— England — Turkey. 

Glory  to  the  Great  Nation  and  to  its  Immortal  Emperors. 

Charlemagne — ^Napoleon  III. — Napoleon  I. 

The  nineteenth  century,  tbe  age  of  the  electric  telegraph,  of  steam, 
gas,  lucifers,  photography,  electro-galvanic  pens,  and  turning-tables,  has 
not,  however,  been  more  mystified  by  a  Tartar  despatch,  than  it  has  been 
by  Muscovite  intrigues  and  falsifications,  all  of  which  have  been  again  sur- 
passed by  the  happy  idea  of  a  telegraphic  report  of  a  sudden  and  ^  un- 
expected" attack  to  be  made  upon  the  Allies,  and  which  important  mys- 
tification, re-telegraphed  to  the  Crimea,  put  the  last  extinguisher  upon 
the  campaign  of  1855.  These  mystifications  had  not  their  origin  solely 
on  the  Continent.  A  power  that  employs  agents  to  excite  discord  and 
rebellion  in  Ireland  by  burning  Bibles  in  public,  would  not  fail  to  assul 
England  at  a  variety  of  weak  points.  A  morning  paper  having  an- 
nounced that  on  the  occarion  of  the  investiture  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  the  insijpiia  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia 
as  a  member  of  the  same  order  would  be  removed  from  their  place,  the 
philo-Russians  declared  that  an  august  personage  had  remark^  thereon 
to  Napoleon  III., 

'*  £n  bien,  mon  petit  I  voil4  une  jarretiere  qui  t'emp^chera  d^ormais 
de  perdre  Th6ba  (tes  bas  I)." 

The  astute  punster  leaves  it  undecided  in  the  original  whether  the 
augrnst  mother-m-law  meant  that  a  garter,  by  strengthening  the  aUiance 
of  France  and  England,  would  prevent  an  emperor  losing  his  empress. 
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or  would  simply  prevent  his  stockiDgs  falling  over  his  shoes.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  does  not  fail  to  remind  France  tnat  the  Order  of  the  Gaiter 
was  founded  to  .eommemo?ate  Cr6ey,  whtrt  30,000  English  baUireni  d 
plate  couture  68,000  French,  commanded  hy  Philippe  de  Valois. 

Tile  Ettle  electioneering  tiff  with  our  Transatlantic  cousins  was  puffed 

into  enormous  proportions  hy  the  same  party.     Mr.  Soule  had  treated 

e  Duke  of  Alba  and  his  sister  with  democratic  indifference ;  Mr.  Mason 
had  resented  Mr.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys^s  impertinences;  if  France  and  England 
were  going  to  occupy  the  Crimea,  the  United  States  would  do  the  same 
with  uuba.  But  this  was  not  all,  the  Muscovite  duck  took  a  higher 
fight 

"  War  between  England  and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other,^  wrote  the  bird  with  red  caruncles,  '<  would  be  a 
happy  event  for  the  constitational  states  and  the  free*  countries  of  the 
west  Dominated  by  its  commercial  interests,  England,  in  allying  itself 
with  Bonapartised  France,  has  deserted  the  cause  of  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  human  dignity,  and  has  sacrificed  the  security  of  the  snuuler 
states  of  the  west  Who  knows  but  that  America  may  not  take  up  the 
noble  and  glorious  mission,  and  put  an  end  to  that  Anglo-Frencli  pre- 
ponderance, which  is  far  more  threatening  to  Europe  than  Russiaa 
preponderance !" 

What  a  grandiose  anticipation,  clothed  in  still  more  grandiose  and 
mystified  language!  Who  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  deserting 
human  dignity  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  told,  waiting  for  Jonathan's  off-hand  casti- 
gation  of  Prance  and  Ekigland,  that  the  Cossacks  of  the  theatres  of  the 
Boulevards  were  so  cruelly  whopped  every  night  that  no  one  could  be 
found  to  take  the  part  of  Hussian,  except  at  an  increase  of  salary.  The 
Parisians  could  not  be  brought  to  see  any  difference  between  the  Russian 
of  the  boards  of  the  Galt6  and  the  Russian  at  Sebastopol ;  the  imperial 
Ivrists  delighted  in  picturing  to  the  public  a  French  gprenadier  surroundmp 
utfee  hundred  Cossacks,  and  taking  them  all  prisoneia.  And  yet  & 
peuple  k  plus  spiritttel  du  monde  has  a  litde  diamatte  saeoasm  to  the 
foUowtag  effect : 

*'  Captain,  I  have  caught  a  Bedouin  T 

'<  Well,  brinff  him  here/' 

*'  Captain  I  he  won't  come." 

**  Well,  then,  stupid,  let  him  go  P 

<<  Bttt^  Captun,  he  won't  let  loose  his  hold  of  me !" 

The  sincerity  c€  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  these  proleiaoiial 
embroihrs  of  nations  proclaim  to  be  a  falsehood,  and  what  are  their 
proofs  ?  Why,  that  if  a  Frenchman  is  heard  to  speak  his  native  tongue 
in  the  populous  quarters  of  London,  he  will  be  called  a  Fren^  dog.^  The 
•tatement  is  a  falsehood,  not  the  allianee.  In  the  theatres  and  in  the 
p«ppet>shows»  say  they,  the  Frenohman  is  as  in  the  time  of  King  Qeoi^ 
a  barber  living  upon  frog  soup,  adorned  with  a  frill,  but  having  no  shirt  I 
France^  with  whom  to  think  otherwise  than  is  ordained  by  the  amtigne 
de  tempereur^  is  a  journey  to  Cayenne,  fraternises  with  Endand  as  a  dog^ 
er  a  cat  whom  we  force  to  receive  our  caresses,  to  avoid  the  stkk.  To 
fire  upon  a  German  Or  a  Russian  the  French  are  obliged  to  puU  the 
Hgger  of  their  gttn%  but  turned  upon  ths  English  they  would  go  off  by 
themselves  1 
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The  aatH^Biscioiit  buloriMtf  of  the  war  who  fwarm  in  BnMele-^the 
■MM^^wi  Atheof,  at  far  8f  natiGMaal,  monlf  and  political  tnrpitade  are 
eoneemed-^tell  a  tale  of  a  eertain  panot,  miioh  in  favour  with  Adaund 
Saffiren-— a  name  of  renown  in  the  aeventeenth  oentnzy — for  faking  many 
languages,  but  who^  after  being  present  at  a  great  naval  engagement| 
eoold  reprat  nothing  bni  **  Boom,  boom,  boom,**  The  same  Uung  they 
tril  OS  nas  been  the  case  with  a  prince  of  royal  English  blood,  who  since 
the  battle  of  Inkennan  has  never  been  able  to  answer  any  qoestion  pro- 
posed to  htm  bot  by  "  Boom,  pan,  pan,  dingy  dang,  ib-4XJcA/'' 

FiedmoBt— the  only  free  and  coostitational  state  in  Italy,  the  hone  of 
all  who  have  the  progress  of  that  once  happy  land  at  hearty  and  the  dread 
of  its  pciest-iidden  neighboaTS^-is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  same  truculent 
writers,  ^  a  nest  of  dopes,  who  will  at  the  best  be  found  aseful  to  fill  up 
the  ditches  of  Sebastopd  with  their  bodies/'  Germany  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  that  its  honour  is  concwned  in  going  Ibrth  to  die  either  to 
nroteot  English  mannfiustures  or  to  consolidate  the  throne  of  Napo- 
teen  IIL 1  Nor  can  it  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Danube  is  a 
German  river,  forcibly  and  unjustifiably  taken  possession  of  by  Russia; 
that  Poland  and  Finland  were  once  as  independent  as  Turkey ;  and  that 
without  the  heroic  and  generous  devotion  of  France  and  £ngland  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  states  would  have  been  die  first  after  Turkey 
to  &U  prostrate  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Muscovite.  A  war  to  protect 
India  indeed  1  If  others  had  the  candour  and  the  honesty  to  avow  it — ^if 
their  princes  were  not  Russian  at  heart,  while  their  people  are  German 
by  name — they  would  acknowledge  that  theysdierings  and  the  triumnhs  of 
tibe  AUies  cannot  but  ultimately  tell  more  for  their  benefit  than  for  that  of 
Ab  narties  immediately  engaged.  But  such  is  national  and  political  gra- 
titoae  1  It  has  been  maM  one  of  the  boasts  of  modem  times  that  the 
mmality  of  private  lifo  had  found  its  way  into  that  of  politics ;  that 
duplseity,  Punic  £uth,  and  dislovalty  had  disappeared  for  ever  firom  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake; — ^never  was  there 
a  time  v^ien  the  simple  political  relations  of  people,  and  the  canaes  of  a 
just  war,  have  been  more  shamefolly  misrepresented,  or  that  more  false- 
Jmods  have  been  so  industriously  circulated  b^  those  in  power  conceming 
the  acts  and  motives  of  the  Allies.  Of  fair  argument  there  is  none. 
^*  Only  dedare,**  Napoleon  IIL  asked,  in  the  presence  cf  the  enlighttaed 
repveaentatives  of  the  science,  art,  and  industry  of  Europe  aseembled  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  "  who  is  in  the  right  and  who  is  u  the  wrong  7' 
No,  it  would  not  suit  the  political  tactics  of  Russia,  or  of  Austria,  or  of 
Prussia  to  answer  that  question.  They  supplant  fair  argument  fay 
ihamdess  misrepresentations,  and  distort  facts  and  the  sources  of  foots  in 
the  unrrer  of  their  own  ev^  and  designing  consciences. 

The  Engfish  army,  we  are  told,  is  no  lon||;er  aught  but  a  phantom  that 
Bunia  wodd  cast  into  the  sea  to-mosrow  if  France  did  not  nroteet  with 
its  awovd  her  historical  enemy.  While  two  hundred  Anglo*Francs  sleep 
everv  night  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  their  masters  are  dancing 
in  ittB  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  Windsor !  People  are  still  what 
they  ever  were,  vile  and  stupid  cattle,  whom  dogs  with  gdden  coUazs 
drive  to  the  slaughter-house. ; 

Ami  what  a  reaaorse  to  gontv  generals  and  an  incapable  ministxy  must 
that  phasilsm  be !    To  thuk  tiaat  the  Highland  regiments  ace  nowconi- 
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posed  of  Moon  and  Egyotiaiig ;  the  Coldstream  Guards  come  bom.  Asia 
Minor;  and  on  the  hyma  flass  St.  Georg;e  is  seen  embracing  thejPropliet 
of  Mecca !  Yet  such  is  the  kind  of  information  seriously  and  sobeiiv  pro- 
pagated on  the  Continent  by  the  philo-Russian  party.  As  to  the  French 
army,  the  historian  of  Notre  Dame  has  also  set  mmself  up  as  its  historian. 
And  what  does  the  veracious  Victor  Hugo  tell  us,  from  those  hospitable 
shores  where  the  very  waves  rise  up  in  remonstrance  at  such  unUoshing 
falsity.  '^  France  haa  an  army,  the  first  in  the  world,  admirabley  incom* 
parable,  tete  de  eoUmne  du  genre  humainj  which  had  only  to  sound  its 
bugles  to  make  all  the  old  sceptrea  and  all  the  antique  chains  of  the  Con* 
tinent  fall  to  dust,  that  army  Monsieur  Bonaparte  (democratic  style)  took 
it,  wrapped  it  in  the  shroud  of  the  2nd  of  December,  and  then  went 
about  in  search  of  a  tomb.  He  found  it  in  the  Crimea."  If  big  words 
could  blow  the  monstrous  aUiance  of  France  and  England  to  the  winds — 
if  Munchausen  blasts  could  hurl  sceptres  in  the  dust — ^if  prodigious  lies 
could  annihilate  two  armies,  all  no  aoubt  would  be  as  those  who  wish  it. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  so :  the  furious  bombast  of  the  disappointed  dema* 
go^e,  and  the  more  measured  and  ingenious  misrepresentation  of  the 
pohtical  hireling,  may  have  an  effect  with  a  few  for  a  day,  but  it  vanishes 
swift  as  fog  before  the  sun.  Some  must  wonder,  if  with  the  progress  of 
events  that  come  to  belie  the  prophecies  of  evil,  and  the  better  Knowledge 
that  sweeps  away  the  cobwebs  spun  by  such  unclean  hands,  there  does 
not  come  sometimes  a  blush  to  tingle  their  fiices  of  bronze.  Not  in  the 
least ;  failure  only  hardens  them  ;  like  the  oft*convicted,  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  the  self-constituted  pariahs  of  society,  they  have  no  other 
course  left  open  to  them  but  that  to  which  their  own  ignoble  tastes  have 
elected  them,  and  they  go  on  undaunted,  wondering,  perchance,  if  they 
could  tell  the  truth  once — they  know  it  could  only  be  by  chance  that 
such  a  consummation  could  be  arrived  at — for  they  never  conscientiously 
seek  for  it,  they  never,  for  the  sake  even  of  the  great  brotherhood  of 
humanity,  hope  for  it 

The  French,  they  tell  us,  installed  at  Constantinople,  will  not  withdraw 
ihence,  even  if  peace  was  signed  to-morrow.  Enrand  could  not  demur; 
as  a  military  power  she  now  stands  second  to  Piedmont  and  Holland. 
The  Life  Guaids  have  already  no  better  charg^ers  than  Uncle  Toby's 
hobby-horse.  She  is  no  more  than  a  humble  vassal  of  France,  a  pasha- 
lik  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Tuileries  dominates  every  will.  She  is  only 
a  dead  body  attached  to  the  car  of  her  enemy.  Napoleon  is  enthroned 
at  Windsor.  The  nephew  of  the  conquered  of  Saint  Helena  has  at  his 
feet  England  enervated  and  humiUated.  To  gratify  the  new  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  Great  Britain,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  (uniformly 
believed  on  the  Continent  to  be  only  infonor  in  power  to  the  Queen) 
issued  their  commands  that  for  the  future  Waterloo  Bridge  shall  be  called 
the  Bridge  of  the  2nd  of  December.  The  Waterloo  Column  (where 
does  it  stand?)  is  to  be  called  Colonne  de  la  Foi  du  Serment  Tra&lgar- 
square  is  to  be  called  Cayenne-place.  The  statue  of  Wellington  in  Hyde 
Park  is  veiled  with  crape,  and  the  monuments  of  Nelson  and  IHtt  are 
covered  with  canopies  upon  which  glitter  in  golden  letters  Vhe  Napo* 
UonniJ 

The  prophecies  for  tiie  future  are  not  less  amusmg  than  these  veraebus 
accounts  of  the  past    MiUions  of  Mongolian,  Tartar,  Turiiman,  and 
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Cosaaok  horsemen,  we  are  told,  are  mounting  their  war-steeds  as  in  the 
time  of  Attila.  A  mysterions  hand  points  out  to  them  the  West.  It  is 
Tain  that  we  seek  for  the  ^tius  who  shall  have  the  power  to  stay  this 
flood  which  will  sweep  away  the  French  Low  Empire.  They  forget  that 
other  conntrieSy  in  whose  ungrateful  cause  England  and  France  are  allied, 
lie  between  thc^  harbarian  hordes  and  the  latter  people.  Is  it  there  that 
we  are  to  witness  the  gigantic  battles  also  prophesied,  in  which  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  corpses  shall  strew  the  ground  ? 

Truly  the  passions  engendered  by  the  various  political  phases  through 
which  France  has  had  to  pass  during  a  very  bnef  space  of  time  have 
attained  a  virulence  seldom  witnessed  in  the  bygone  hbtory  of  any  people. 
So  intense  is  the  hatred  of  some  of  the  exiles  to  the  existing  government, 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  Russians  in  Paris  than  the  dynasty  of 
Napoleon.  They  stop  at  no  misrepresentation  or  fislsehood  that  will 
throw  distrust  between  England  and  France.  They  are  so  savagely 
inconsistent  in  their  politi<»l  hatred,  that  in  one  page  they  speak  of 
Waterloo  as  destroying  a  sanguinary  despotism  and  assuring  the  liberties 
of  the  West,  and  in  another  they  denounce  the  pilgrimage  of  the  English 
to  the  field  of  battle  as  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
empire,  and  they  call  upon  France  to  revenge  it  by  the  destruction  of  the 
modem  Carthage.  To  hring  about  this  happy  state  of  universal  war,  and 
to  make  of  all  mankind  a  mere  race  of  cut-throats,  they  show,  as  we 
think  we  have  made  manifest  by  some  of  our  quotations,  that  they  think 
so  little  of  htunan  nature  and  human  intelligence  as  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  lie  so  gross  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  out  as  a  bait  to  human 
folly,  and  human  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

How  different  are  the  feelings  excitea  by  perusing  the  realities  of  war 
as  depicted  by  an  English  lady — a  soldier's  wife — Mrs.  Henry  Duberly. 
The  meek  confidence  in  what  is  ri^t,  the  unaffected  sympathy  for  iJl 
that  is  good,  the  pure  love  of  nature^  of  man  and  beast,  breathing  aflEeo- 
tion  for  all  around,  from  the  flower  of  the  plain  to  the  jdnd-eyed  horse, 
and,  above  all,  to  a  gallant  husband,  only  tempered  by  that  true  Eng^h 
spirit  of  piety  which  is  so  totally  wanting  to  calm  the  throbbbg  temples  of 
exciters  of  discord  and  revolution — the  apologists  of  assasdnation.  '^  God 
save  my  dear  husband  and  me  from  dying  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  life ! 
The  very  angels  must  stand  aloof.  Uod  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and 
i^ithout  Him  we  should  utterly  fail.**  Such  is  the  beautiful  and  patiietic 
language  of  an  English  soldier^s  wife,  death  in  its  most  inexorable  gripe 
at  the  time  carrying  off  soldiers  and  sailors  alike  on  the  first  grand  transit 
firom  Varna  to  the  Crimea,  and  when  during  one  of  the  officers'  death- 
struggles  his  brother-officers  were  dining  in  the  saloon,  only  separated 
from  the  ghastly  wrangle  by  a  screen. 

And  then,  again,  when  landed  at  Eupatoria,  the  first  faint  news  came 
of  a  battle  at  Alma.  **  Was  awoke  from  a  restless  sleep  by  the  entrance 
of  my  mud — a  soldier^s  wife — with  her  apron  over  her  eyes.  I  naturally 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  *  Oh !  ma'am  I  Captain  Tatham  has  sent  to 
say  he  has  received  despatches,  which  will  oblige  him  to  leave  Eupatoria 
to-day.  And  there  has  been  a  dreadful  battle — 600  English  killed  and 
3000  Russians ;  and  our  poor  cavalry  fellows  are  all  killed ;  and  the  Lord 
be  good  to  us,  we're  all  widows.' 

*'God,  and  he  only,  knows  how  the  next  hour  was  passed— until  the 
blessed  words,  '  O  thou  of  little  faith'  rang  in  my  heart." 
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^'llie  gmit  which  w«  had  bend/  adds  the  noUe  and  i 
woman,  a  little  fbrthef  on,  ^  as  we  were  biiiwCiny  oar  swift  way  from 
Kalamita  to  £iipatoria«  were  meroly  meseengeit  to  as  of  the  heavr  firing 
inland,  causing  woandi^  blood,  and  sudden  death — lives,  for  which  we 
would  gladl J  give  our  own,  extinguished  in  a  moment ;  hands  flmg  oat 
in  agony,  finsee  cahn  and  idli  in  death ;  all  our  prayen  onarailiag  now: 
no  more  speeeb,  no  more  lift^  no  more  love."  When  day  after  day  passed 
by  without  any  decisiTO  intelligenoe,  ^  Certain  Fraser,"  she  reiales, 
'^eanght  a  magntfioent  death's-head  moth,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  sfaiTered 
as  I  aooepted  it  This  life  of  absence  and  suspense  becomes  at  times 
intolerable.  Ob,  when  shall  I  rejoin  the  army,  ftom  which  I  never  ooght 
to  have  been  ssparated  I  Any  haxdship,  any  aciiany  is  belter  than  passive 
anxiety.* 

The  mA  was  not  far  from  its  aeoomplishment.  The  IMde  ijf  the 
Ooean  was  towed  into  Baiaklava  harbour  by  the  Simla  on  the  3rd  of 
October  with  Mrs.  Duberly  on  board,  and  the  same  afternoon  she  was 
joined  by  her  husband.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  a  lady  to  live  in 
the  camp,  so  our  heroine  had  to  live  on  board  ship,  contenting  heteelf 
with  almost  daily  rides  to  the  camp  and  lines.  At  this  time,  says  Mrs. 
Duberly,  **  we  thought  Sebastopol  was  to  stand,  perhap$y  a  three  days' 
siege-— mora  likely  a  single  day's;  while  some,  more  arrogant  still, 
allowed  it  eight  hours  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  Allies !" 

They  were,  however,  aeon  *^  disillusionised.**  Time  soon  showed  diat 
the  damage  done  to  the  town  by  the  first  bombardment  had  been  much 
less  than  was  fancied.  As  to  the  ships,  *^  they  were  a  great  deal  too 
much  mauled  to  be  able  to  go  in  again  for  some  time,"  Indeed,  they 
never  tried  it  again.  Then  came  ihd  oft-told  battle  of  Baiaklava,  but  it 
will  bear  being  viewed  in  a  new  KghtH-«s  pictured  forth  by  a  lady 
often  spoken  of  in  the  French  correspondence  as  one  who,  by  the  positions 
she  occupied  on  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  great  encounters,  would, 
young  and  fair  as  she  was,  be  able  to  give  her  own  experiences  of  t^e 
horrors  of  war* 

Wednetda^,  9!5th. — ^Feeling  very  fiur  from  well,  I  decided  on  remaining  quietly 
on  board  ship  to-dav;  but  on  looking  through  my  stem  cabin  windows,  at  eight 
o'clock,  I  saw  mj  norse  saddled  and  waiting  on  the  beach,  in  charge  of  our 
soldieraervant  on  the  pony.  A  note  was  mit  into  my  hands  from  Heni^r,  a 
BOMneat  after.  It  ran  thus:  '' The  battle  oiBalaklava  has  begun,  and  promises 
to  be  a  hot  one.  I  send  vou  the  horse.  Lose  no  time,  but  come  up  as  quickly 
as  you  can :  do  not  wait  for  breakfast." 

Words  full  of  meaning!  I  dressed  in  haste,  went  ashore  without  delay, 
and,  mounting  my  horse  ''Bob,"  started  as  fast  as  the  narrow  and  crowded 
strosts  would  permit.  I  was  hardly  clear  of  the  town,  before  I  met  a  com- 
missariat officer,  who  told  me  that  the  Turks  had  abandoned  all  their  bat- 
teries, and  were  running  towards  the  town.  He  b^^ged  me  to  keep  as  much 
to  the  ^  as  possible,  and,  of  all  things,  to  lose  no  tmie  in  getting  amonpt  our 
own  men,  as  the  BASsian  force  was  pouring  on  us ;  addin|^  "For  God's  sake, 
ride  fast,  or  you  may  not  reach  the  camp  alive."  Captidn  B^wud,  whom  I  met 
a  moment  after,  assured  me  that  I  might  proceed;  but  added,  "Lose  no  time." 

Turning  oiF  into  a  short  cut  of  grass,  and  stretching  into  his  stride,  the  old 
horse  faudhimsdf  out  to  his  woik,  and  soon  reaching  the  main  road,  we  clattered 
on  towards  the  camp.  Hie  road  was  almost  blockui  up  with  flying  Turks,  some 
running  hard,  vociferating,  "Ship  Johnny!  Skip  Johnny!"  while  others  came 
akmg  kdsn  intk  pots,  keUles,  ann%  and  ploMsr  of  every  desoriptioa,  chiefly 
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•U  WUliB,  for  vbioh  the  Torkt  appear  to  bs?e  a  great  appveciatioii.  Tlie 
Riuaiaas  were  by  tbia  time  in  posseaaion  of  three  batteriea,  from  which  the 
Turks  had  fled. 

The  93rd  and  42nd  were  drawn  up  on  an  eminence  before  the  village  of  Bak- 
UaYa.  Our  carali^  were  all  retiring  when  I  arrired,  to  take  np  a  position  in 
nar  of  their  own  hnei. 

Lookinf^  «n  the  creat  of  the  neareal  hill,  I  saw  it  eovered  with  nmniitf  Turks, 
pmued  hj  mounted  Gossacka,  who  were  all  makki^  ataight  for  where  I  stood, 
superintenduu^  the  striking  of  our  tent  and  the  paokmg  of  oar  valnables.  Bbnxy 
flu^g  me  on  tne  old  horse ;  and  seizing  a  pair  of  laden  saddie-bags,  a  great -coat, 
and  a  few  other  loose  packages,  I  made  the  best  of  znj  wst  over  a  mtch  into  a 
Tinevard,  and  awaitea  the  event.  For  a  moment  I  lost  si^ht  of  our  pony 
••Wnisker,*  who  was  being  loaded ;  but  Henry  joined  me  just  m  time  to  nde  a 
little  to  the  left,  to  get  dear  of  the  shots,  which  now  beffan  to  fly  towards  us. 
Pirsssntiy  oame  the  Kossian  cavalry  charging,  over  the  hui-side  and  across  the 
VaUeyi  light  against  the  little  line  of  iffighlandns.  Ah,  what  a  nxMnent ! 
Chaapag  and  surging  onward,  what  could  that  little  wall  of  men  do  against  such 
numters  and  such  speed  ?  There  they  stood.  Sir  Colin  did  not  even  form  them 
into  sauare.  Thev  waited  until  the  horsemen  were  within  range,  and  then 
pourea  a  volley  which  for  a  moment  hid  everything  in  smoke.  The  Scots  Qrejrs 
and  Inniskillens  then  left  the  ranks  of  our  eavsiuy,  and  charged  with  all  their 
weight  and  force  upon  them,  cutting  and  hewing  right  and  left. 

A  few  minutes— moments  as  it  seemed  to  me— and  all  that  occnpied  that 
lately  orowded  spot  were  men  and  horses,  lying  strewn  upon  the  ground.  Om 
poor  horse  galloped  up  to  where  we  stood  ;  a  round  shot  had  taMn  him  in  the 
^Biioh^  ana  a  gaping  wound  it  made.  Another,  struck  by  a  shell  in  the  nostrilsi 
stagffered  feebly  up  to  "  Bob,"  suffocating  from  inability  to  breathe.  He  soon 
felTdown.  About  this  time  reinforcements  of  infiintry,  French  cavalry,  and  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  came  down  from  the  front,  and  proceeded  to  form  in  the 
valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  over  which  ^e  Russmn  oavalrv  had  come. 

Kow  came  the  disaster  of  the  day^our  glorious  and  fatal  c^rge.  But  so 
BMk  at  heart  am  I  that  I  can  hardy  write  of  it  even  now.  It  has  become  a 
mister  of  world-history,  deeply  as  at  the  time  it  was  invdved  in  mysteiv*  I 
only  know  that  I  saw  Captain  Nolan  galloping;  that  presently  the  Light 
Bngade,  leaving  their  position,  advanced  bv  them^ves,  although  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  Eussian  force,  and  under  a  fire  that  seemed  pouring  uom  all  sides,  as 
though  every  bush  was  a  muskel^  every  stone  in  the  hilUide  a  gun.  Fast-er  and 
faster  they  rode.  How  we  watched  them !  They  are  out  of  sight ;  but  pre- 
sently oome  a  few  horsemen,  straggling,  gallopmg  back.  "  What  can  those 
ilrifmiiJ^s  be  doing?  See,  they  form  up  t^ether  again.  Good  Qod  I  it  is  the 
^rht  Brigaded 

At  five  o'clock  that  evening  Heniy  and  I  turned,  and  rode  up  to  where 
iiiese  men  had  formed  up  in  the  rear. 

I  rode  up  trembling,  for  now  the  exdtement  was  over.  My  nerves  befnn  to 
•hake,  and  I  had  been,  although  almost  unconsciously,  very  ill  mysdf  aU  day. 
Paat  the  scene  of  the  morning  we  rode  slowly ;  round  us  were  dead  and  dying 
horses,  numberless ;  and  near  me  lay  a  Russian  soldier,  very  still,  upon  his  uoe* 
In  a  vineyard  a  little  to  my  right  a  Turkish  soldier  was  also  stretched  out  dead. 
The  homesr  moativ  dead,  were  all  unsaddled,  and  the  attitudes  of  some  betokened 
•xtreme  pain*    One  poor  oream-odour,  with  a  bullet  through  his  flank,  lay 


Shewcdl  came  up  to  me,  looking  flushed,  and  consdous  of  haviag 
fought  like  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  of  having  earned  his  laurels  wdl. 
Many  had  a  sad  tale  to  telL  All  had  been  struck  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Shewell,  either  themselves  or  their  horses.  Poor  Lord  Fitzgibbon  was  dead. 
Of  Captain  Lockwood  no  tidings  had  been  heard ;  none  had  seen  him  fall,  and 
iniie  had  seen  him  sinoe  the  action.  Mr.  Clutterback  was  wounded  in  tiie  foot ; 
Mr.  Sesger  m  the  hand.    Captain  Tomkmson^s  horse  had  been  shot  under  liim; 
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Major  De  Salis's  horse  wounded.  Mr.  Mussendeu  showed  me  a  mpe-shot 
which  had  ''  killed  my  poor  mare."  Mr.  Clowes  was  a  prisoner.  Poor  Captain 
Goad,  of  the  13th,  is  dead.    Ah,  what  a  catalogue ! 

At  the  auction  that  followed  upon  the  disaster  at .  Balaklava,  an  old 
forage-cap  fetched  51.  5s. ;  an  old  pair  of  warm  gloves,  1/.  78. ;  a  couple 
of  cotton  nightcaps,  1/.  Is. ;  and  a  common  clasp-knife,  II,  lOs. ! 

Of  the  battle  of  Inkerman  Mrs.  Duberly  justly  remarks:  ^*  We  fought 
as  all  know  Englishmen  will  fight ;  and  our  loss  was  in  proportion  to  the 
carelessness  that  permitted  the  attack  rather  than  to  the  magnificent 
courage  that  repelled  it.''  On  the  lOth  of  November  Mrs.  Duberly's 
journal  places  on  record  that  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  made  terrible  disturb- 
ance among  the  shipping,  both  inside  and  outside  the  harbour,  so  much 
so  that  several  shins'  masters  outside  protested  at  not  being  admitted  to 
the  shelter  of  the  narbour.  The  protest  was,  as  usual,  disreg^ded,  and 
then  came  the  irremediable  disaster  of  the  14th,  the  loss  of  the  Prince, 
There  was  a  terrible  want  of  a  master-mind  in  the  Crimea  in  the  winter 
of  1854  and  1855 : 

By  ten  o'clock  we  heard  that  the  most  fearful  wrack  was  going  on  outside 
amongst  the  ships  at  anchor,  and  some  of  the  party — Captain  S&jer,  Mr.  B^ooh- 
fort,  and  Captain  Frain-^started  for  the  rocks,  to  try  if  fy  any  means  they  oould 
save  Ufe.  The  next  tidings  were,  that  the  Prince  and  the  Resolute,  the  Bip  nan 
Winkle,  the  Wanderer,  the  Progrese,  and  a  foreign  barque,  had  all  gone  down, 
and,  out  of  the  whole,  not  a  dozen  people  sav^.  At  two  o'clock,  in  spite  of 
wind  and  weather,  I  managed  to  scramble  from  ship  to  ship,  and  went  ashore  to 
see  this  most  disastrous  sight.  Ah  me !  such  a  sight,  once  seen^  who  can 
foiget ! 

At  the  moment  after  my  arrival,  the  devoted  and  beautiful  little  clipper  ship 
Wild  Wave  was  riding  to  her  death.  Her  captain  and  crew — all  but  three 
small  boys — had  deserted  her  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  she  was  now,  with  all  her 
masts  standing,  and  her  helpless  freight  on  board,  drifting  with  her  graceful 
outlines  and  her  heart  of  oak,  straightway  to  her  doom.  She  is  under  our  feet. 
God  have  mercy  on  those  children  now ! 

Captain  Fnun,  Captain  Liddell,  and  some  seamen  heave  a  rope  downwards,  at 
which  one  boy  springs,  but  the  huge  wave  is  rolling  backwards,  and  he  is  never 
seen  again. 

A  second  time  they  hurl  it  down  to  the  bov  standing  on  the  stem  frame,  but 
the  ship  surging  down  upon  the  ruthless  rocks,  the  deck  parts  beneath  his  feet« 
and  he  is  torn,  mangled,  and  helpless ;  but  clinging  still,  until  a  wave  springs 
towards  him  eafferly,  and  claims  nim  for  the  sea. 

The  third  ana  last  survivor  catches  at  the  friendlv  rope,  and,  swooning  with 
exhaustion  and  fear,  he  is  laid  upon  the  rock;  while  m  a  moment,  witn  one 
single  bound,  the  little  ship  springs  upwards,  as  though  she,  too,  was  imploring 
aid,  and  falls  back  a  scattered  mass,  covering  the  sea  with  splinters,  masts, 
careo,  hay,  bread,  and  ropes. 

Meantune  the  Betribuiion,  the  Lady  Valiant,  the  Melbourne,  the  Pride  of  the 
Ocean,  the  Medora,  the  Mercia,  and  several  more,  are  all  more  or  less  damaged, 
and  most  of  them  entirely  dismasted,  riding  it  out  as  best  they  may.  The 
greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  crew  of  the  Avon^t  life-boat,  who  went  out  fear- 
tessly  to  endeavour  to  render  aid,  but  were  unable,  owing  to  the  heavy  sea^  to 
get  near  the  ships.  Let  me  shut  up  my  book,  for  the  more  I  contemplate  it,  the 
more  terrible  the  disaster  appears. 

Then  came  the  privations  and  the  sufferings  of  winter.  Facts,  which 
have  been  received  as  inventions  at  home,  are  corroborated  by  Mrs.  Da* 
berly.    For  example,  we  read  :  <<  The  grey  horse  *  Job'  died  this  even- 
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ing  of  sheer  starvation :  lue  tail  had  been  gnawed  to  a  stump  by  his 
hungry  neighbours  at  picket**    Then  again  : 

Major  Hamilton  lent  me  his  white  pony.  Oh,  dainty  pony!  with  bkck 
lustrous  eyes,  and  little  prancing  feet,  and  longj  white  tail  dYed  red  with  henna, 
like  the  finger-tips  of  tne  most  delicate  lady  m  Stamboul !  We  rode  home  at 
dark,  along  the  rotten,  deep,  almost  impracticable  track.  The  dead  horses  hing 
lif^ht  across  the  road,  as  tney  fell,  ana  the  dead  and  dying  bullocks,  fiUea  me 
with  horror,  and  the  white  pony  with  spasms  of  feai'.  Now  we  trod  upon  the 
muddy  carcase  of  a  horse ;  now  we  passed  a  fallen  mule,  and  a  huge  bullock, 
sitting  up,  with  long  ghastly  horns  pointing  upwards  in  the  moonlight,  awaiting 
his  death. 

No  horse  is  permitted  to  be  destroyed  without  a  special  order  from  Lord 
Lncan,  except  m  case  of  glanders,  and,  I  belieye,  a  broken  leg.  Some  horses 
in  our  lines  naye  been  lying  steeped  in  mud,  and  in  their  death-agony,  for  three 
days! 

Next  comes  a  picture  of  the  embarkation  of  the  wounded,  the  dignified 
indifference  of  the  medical  officer,  and  the  rough  and  indecent  way  in 
which  the  poor  howling  wretches  were  hauled  along  the  quay,  and 
bundled,  some  with  one,  and  others  with  both  legs  amputated,  into  the 
bottom  of  a  boat : 

If  anybody  should  eyer  wi^  to  erect  a  "Model  Balaklaya"  in  England  (says 
Mrs.  Duberly),  I  will  tell  him  the  ingredients  necessary.  Take  a  yillage  of 
ruined  houses  and  hoyeb  in  the  extremest  state  of  all  imaginable  dirt ;  allow  the 
rain  to  pour  into  and  outside  them,  until  the  whole  pku^  is  a  swamp  of  filth 
ankle-deep ;  catch  about,  on  an  ayera^,^  one  thousand  sick  Turks  with  the 
plague,  and  cram  them  into  the  houses  mdiscriminately ;  kill  about  one  hundred 
a  day,  and  bury  them  so  as  to  be  scarcely  ooyered  with  earth,  leaying  them  to 
rot  at  leisure— taking  care  to  keep  up  the  supply.  On  to  one  part  of  the  beach 
driye  sll  the  exhausted  b^  pomes,  dying  bullocks,  and  worn-out  camels,  and 
leaye  them  to  die  of  stanration.  They  wifl  generally  do  so  in  about  three  days, 
when  they  will  soon  begin  to  rot,  and  smell  accordingly.  GoUect  together  from 
the  water  of  the  harbour  all  the  offal  of  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  use  of 
the  occupants  of  aboye  one  hundred  ships,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town, — ^which,  together  with  an  occasional  floating  human  body,  whole  or  in 
parts,  and  the  driftwood  of  the  wrecks,  pretty  well  coyers  the  water— and  stew 
them  all  up  together  in  a  narrow  harbour,  and  you  will  haye  a  tolerable  imitation 
of  the  real  essence  of  Balaklaya.  If  this  is  not  piquant  enouj^h,  let  some  men 
be  instructed  to  sit  and  smoke  on  the  powder  barrels  landing  on  the  quay ; 
which  I  mysdif  saw  two  men  doing  to-day,  on  the  Ordnance  Wharf. 

On  the  15th  of  January  news  came  that  the  Times  had  taken  up  the 
subject  of  the  condition  of  the  army  in  a  way  that  became  the  leading 
organ  of  the  ^ress.  ''  By  so  doing,**  Mrs.  Duberly  says,  *'  that  paper 
cheered  and  refreshed  many  a  heart  that  was  well-nigh  tired  of 

l%e  trouble  and  the  pain  of  liying." 
Alas  1  it  could  not  awake  the  dead,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  itB 
just  remonstrances  saved  many  thousands  of  liyes. 

Early  in  March,  the  transports  having  been  ordered  out  of  Balaklava 
harbour,  Mrs.  Dnberly  removed  to  a  hut  on  shores  which  Captain  Lush- 
ington  had  been  kind  enough  to  have  built  for  her  accommodation. 
Races  now  came  to  enliven  the  tedium  of  the  siege.  The  French  had 
thor  day  as  well  as  the  English.  ^'  The  ooorse  was  crowded,  the  sun 
shone,  and  French  officers  were  riding  full  fl;allop  everywhere,  and  making 
their  horses  go  through  aU  the  tricks  of  the  manege.  The  '  steeple- 
chase' course^  avec  huii  obUacUij  was  delightful ;  the  hurdles  were  not 
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fuffieiently  high  to  pussle  an  ioteDiMnt  and  active  poodle ;  the  dltdio* 
were  like  the  trenches  of  a  oelery-bed ;  and  the  will  aboat  two  feet  and  a 
half  high."  The  French  arcangemoBti,  howcrer  ridiouloua  thaj  maj 
appear  in  our  ejes,  were  deddedhf  the  wiiett.  A  few  daya  afters  in  a 
rush  at  a  wall  over  four  feet  in  height,  Captabs  Shiffiier  and  Thonuui 
were  both  nearly  killed  on  the  spot 

On  the  occasion  of  the  assault  of  the  Mamdbu,  to  which  25>000 
French  marched  up,  as  if  to  a  review  in  the  Chao^p  de  Marii  GeMial 
Bosquet  said  to  Mrs.  Duberly,  his  eyes  fiill  of  tean^  ^*  Madame^  k  Pana 
on  a  toujours  FEzpositioD,  les  bals,  les  f&tes ;  et  dans  uue  heure  at  d^mlm 
la  moiti^  de  ees  braves  seront  morts  I**  .The  feeUag  does  honour  to  the 
old  generaL 

What  a  vehement  fire !  and  all  directed  on  the  one  spot.  Two  rockets  in. 
qnick  succession  are  gone  up,  and  a  moment  after  comes  the  third.  Presently 
toe  slope  of  the  Mamelon  is  covered  with  men,  ascending  separately  and  rapidly ; 
not  marching  up  in  line,  as  our  infantrv  would  have  done,  but  scattered  like  a 
flook  of  8hecp«  Two  guns,  hitherto  masked,  in  the  Maaidon  open  quickly  upon 
them;  but  tney  rush  up,  and  form  when  th^  reaoh  the  enirenchinent.  For  a 
time  we  can  see  nothing  but  clouds  of  smoke.  The  guns  are  all  silent  now.— 
nothing  but  the  volley  and  file  firing  of  musketry.  The  Russians,  standing  on 
the  fort,  fire  down  on  the  advancing  French ;  but  presently  some  men  are  seen 
leaving  the  Mamelon  and  rushmg  towards  the  Malakoff.  They  are  BuesiaDs, 
and  the  Mamelon  eerf  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Flench.  A  momentary  silence 
which  succeeds  enables  us  to  distii^;uish  musketry  on  our  left.  It  is  thcEngllsh, 
who  are  attacking  the  (juarries  in  front  of  the  Redan ;  and  an  artilleiyman^  who 
comes  up  soon  after,  informs  us  that  the  English  have  taken  the  quarries  with 
but  little  bss,  and,  if  let,  will  take  the  Redan« 

But  the  noise  in  front  commences  again,  and  I  see  men  in  hundreds  rushing 
from  the  Mamelon  to  the  MalakofT.  Per  JHo  t  they  are  not  satisfied  with  whal 
thcj  have  gained,  but  are  going  to  try  &r  the  Mahikofl^  with  all  its  bristling 
guns.  Under  what  a  storm  oi  fire  they  advance,  supported  bv  th^  impene- 
trable red  line,  which  marks  our  own  infantjy !  The  &Q  from  the  MalakofT  is 
tremendous — ^terrible ;  but  all  admit  that  the  steadiness  of  the  French  under  it 
is  magnificent.  On  our  left  the  sun  is  setting  in  all  its  glory,  but  looking  lurid 
and  angry  through  the  smoky  atmosphere,  that  is  becoming  dense  and  oppres- 
sive from  perpetual  firing.  Presently  the  twilight  deepens,  and  the  light  of 
rocket,  mortar,  and  shell  falls  over  the  beleaguered  town. 

And  now  for  Sebastopol  itself  as  seen  a  &v  days  aUter  iti  eaptura,  and 
we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  very  intereiting  and  deiigbtful, 
aldkough  sad  record. 

Tktrtdavy  September  IZth/^K  nemoraUa  day  of  ny  life,  for  on  it  I  rode  into 
the  English  batteries,  into  the  Redan,  the  MalakoC  ^^  Little  Bedan^  and  aU 
over  our  quarter  of  Scbastopol.    Such  a  day  merits  a  detailed  description. 

Eight  consecutive  hours  spent  in  sight-seeing  under  a  blazing  sun  is  no  Lght 
and  lady-like  d^lassepient  at  any  time,  out  when  the  absorbing  interest,  the  hor- 
rible associations  and  excitement  of  the  whole,  is  added  to  the  accouni»  X  cannot 
wonder  at  my  fatigue  of  last  night,  or  my  headache  of  to-day. 

So  many  descriptions,  pictorial  and  otherwise,  have  gone  home  of  our  own 
batt^ies,  that  I  need  not  stop  to  describe  them  in  their  present  half-dismantled 
itaie;  so,  dambering  down  (how  wonderfully  the  Tarlush  ponies  ean  dimb  t) 
the  stony  front  of  our  advanced  paniid,  we  canter  across  tae  ojsea  spaee,  and 
ride  at  a  gailmpover  the  steep paxapet  ef  the  saJtent  angle  ef  the  BtdvL  *'Uitk 
down,"  said  Menxy,  "into  the  trench  imaiedlaiely  benaith  yoa}  tbsM.  vheiis  it 
is  partly  filled  up,  our  men  are  buriued.  I  stood  by  Mr,  Wright  <n  SoNdagr 
monung,  when  he  read  the  funend  service  over  700  at  once" 
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What  wonderful  eaginfienD^ !  Wbat  ibmbuW  ia  the  tbk^  me-voik  vhkk 
is  iroreii  befon  the  guitt»  leavjiw  onl^  a  IktJe  hok^  throu|^  wbioh  the  man.  lad- 
ing the  ff  on  can  take  his  aim,  aad  whWh  is  tk>ioiighl7  impenrioua  to  rifle  shot ! 
Tlic  Sefluoi  is  a  saoeessioa  of  littie  batteries,  eaoh  AnpfaMmng  tvo  or  three  gmny 
witb  tiavenes  behind  each  divisioii;  and  hidden  away  onder  galuona,  saad-bajp^ 
and  eaiih*  are  little  hats  in  which  the  officers  and  men  used  to  Uyc.  Walking 
down  amongst  these  {£or  we  were  obliged  to  dismonnt)  we  fovnd  Uiai  trades- 
men had  liyed  in  some  of  thiun.  Henrj  picked  op  apair  of  lady's  lasts  the  pre- 
cise siie  of  my  own  foot  Goats,  caps,  bayonets  lay  aboutk  with  black  brad 
and  broken  gnns.  The  centre^  the  open  ^paoe  between  the  Bedan  and  the 
second  line  of  defence,  was  completely  ploughed  by  cor  thirteen- inch  shells, 
fiagmenta  of  which,  together  with  rooid  shot,  quite  pared  the  nound.  We  col- 
lected a  £sw  relics,  such  as  I  could  stow  away  in  my  habit  and  saddle-pockets, 
and  then  rode  down  into  the  town. 

Actually  in  Sebaatc^ !  No  longer  k)Qking  at  it  through  a  glass,  or  even 
gomf  down  to  it,  but  riding  amongst  its  ruins  and  througk  its  stiiets.  We  had 
uuicied  the  town  was  almost  uninjnred-HM>  calm,  and  white,  and  fair  did  it  lo<^ 
from  a  distance ;  but  the  nuned  walls,  the  riddled  roalB,  the  green  cupok  of  the 
churdi,  split  and  splintered  to  ribands,  told  a  veiy  d^erent  tale.  Here  were 
wide  streets  leading  past  one  or  two  large  handsome  detached  houses  built  of 
stone ;  a  little  further  on,  standing  in  a  handsome  open  space,  are  the  banracka, 
with  large  windows,  a  fine  stone  £s9ade  of  great  leneth,  several  of  the  lower 
windows  having  carronades  runoutof  tham,  poiniiuff  tneir  giim  muzzles  towards 
our  batteries.  Whilst  I  am  gazing  at  these,  a  sudoen  ecbchunation  from  Henry, 
and  a  violent  shv  from  the  pony,  neady  start  me  from  my  saddle.  It  is  two 
dead  Bossians  lying,  almost  in  a  state  of  decompositioo,  at  an  angk  of  the 
building;  while  in  the  comer  a  man  is  aittins;  up,  with  bis  hands  in  us  lap  and 
eyes  <^>en,  looking  at  us.  We  turn  to  see  if  ae  is  only  wounded,  so  iife-like  ace 
hm  att&tude  and  tace ;  no,  he  has  been  dead  for  days. 

A  little  further  on  we  came  to  the  harbour,  and  by  the  many  mast-heads  we 
count  the  numbc»r  of  ships.  Here,  too,  are  (aifioeiiU  of  ^e  bndge  which  I  had 
watched  the  Russians  building,  and  across  which  I  had  seen  them  so  ofien  pass 
and  re-pass.  There  is  a  kind  of  terrace,  with  a  strong  wooden  railing,  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  and  underneath  us  is  a  level  ^piiss-plat,  going  down  witn  handsome 
stone  stqps  to  the  water's  edge.  Following  the  wooden  railing,  we  overlooked 
what  had  evidently  been  a  foundry,  and  a  workdwp  for  the  dockyard ;  Russian 
jadttts,  tools  aad  wheelbaROws,  were  lying  about,  and  hunting  among  the  ruins 
was  a  solitaxy  dqg. 

But  all  thu  time  we  are  trying  to  find  our  way  to  Brigadier-General  Wind- 
Iiam's  office  near  the  custom-house.  To  get  there  we  must  ride  round  to  the 
head  of  the  diy  docks,  as  the  bridges  are  either  broken  or  unsafe.  What  is  it 
that  makes  the  air  so  pestilential  at  the  head  of  the  dry  docks  f  Anything  so 
putrid,  so  nauseating,  so  terrible,  never  assailed  us  before.  There  is  notninr 
but  three  or  four  knd  transpoit  carta,  eovevad  with  tarpanliii,  and  waitinff  at 
the  comer.  For  Heaven's  sake,  ride  faster,  for  tiie  stench  is  intolerable.  We 
ffo  on  towards  the  custom-house,  still  folknred  by  this  atmosphere :  there  must 
be  decaying  cattle  and  horses  behind  the  houses ;  and  yet  they  do  not  smell  like 
this!  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral  Bruat  are  riding  by,  so  we 
stop  in  a  tolerably  sweet  place  to  congratulate  each  other  on  meeting  m  Sebas- 
topoL  We  then  continue  our  road  to  the  custom-house.  What  is  it  f  It  can- 
not sure^  be— oh,  horror! — a  heap,  a  piled-up  heap,  of  human  bodies  in  every 
sta«e  of  putrid  decomposition,  flung  out  into  the  stoeet,  and  being  carted  away 
for  DotiaL  As  soon  as  we  gained  posseaaiogi  of  the  tovi,  a  hospital  was  die- 
eovcrsd  in  the  bamcks,  to  which  the  attention  of  our  men  was  nrst  attracted 
by  acocams  and  cries.  Entering,  they  (bund  a  kige  number  of  wounded  and 
^^ii^;  bat  underneath  a  heap  of  dead  men»  who,  as  he  k;f  on  the  floor,  fell 
over  him  and  died,  was  an  English  oiBcer  of  the  90th  Regiment,  who  being 
badly  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  was  put  into  this  foul  place,  and  left,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  hospital  near  the  custom-house,  to  perish  at  his  leisure,  of 
hunger  and  pain.  He  had  had  no  food  for  three  days,  and  the  fever  of  his 
wound,  together  with  the  ghastly  horrors  round  him,  had  driven  this  poor 
Englishman  to  raving  madness ;  and  so  he  was  found,  veiling,  and  naked.  I 
think  the  impression  made  unon  me  by  the  sight  of  that  foul  heap  of  green  and 
black,  elazed  and  shrivelled  nesh,  I  never  shall  be  able  to  throw  entirely  away. 
At  the  moment,  however,  and  I  think  it  a  wise  ordinance,  no  siffht  such  as 
war  produces  strikes  deeply  on  the  mind.  We  turned  quickly  back  from  this 
terrible  sight,  and  soon  after  left  the  town.  Riding  up  towards  the  Little 
Hedan,  we  saw  where  the  slaughter  of  the  Russians  had  principally  been.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  patches  and  half-dried  pools  of  blooa,  caps  soaked  in 
Blood  and  brains,  broken  bayonets,  and  shot  and  shell ;  four  or  five  dead  horses, 
shot  as  thev  brought  up  ammunition  for  the  last  defence  of  the  Malakoff.  Here 
we  met  Colonel  iToroott,  of  the  Rifles,  who  had  been  reported  a  prisoner,  riding 
the  same  chesnut  pony  which  has  had  honourable  mention  before.  Our  con- 
gratulations on  his  escape,  when  we  fancied  him  marching  with  the  retreating 
Russians,  were  neither  tew  nor  insincere.  The  Malakoff  lay  just  before  us.  I 
am  told  that  it  is,  and  it  struck  me  as  being,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples 
of  engineering  work  possible.  It  is  so  constructed,  that  unless  a  shot  fell  pre- 
cisely on  the  right  spot,  it  could  do  no  harm.  What  with  gabions,  sand-bags, 
traverses,  counter-traverses,  and  various  other  means  of  defence,  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  a  residence  in  the  Malakoff  was  far  safer  and  more  desirable  than  a 
residence  in  the  town.  Buried  under^und  were  officers'  huts,  men's  huts,  and 
a  place  used  as  a  sort  of  [mess-room,  with  glass  lamps,  and  packs  of  cards.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  any  outward  and  visible  signs  of  plunder,  but  I  filled 
my  habit  pockets  and  saddle  pockets  with  various  small  items,  as  reliques  of 
these  famous  batteries  and  the  famous  town — lasts,  buttons,  and  grape  shot 
from  the  Redan ;  cards,  a  glass  salt-cellar,  an  English  fuzee,  and  the  screw  of  a 
gun  from  the  Malakoff;  a  broken  bayonet  from  the  Little  Redan;  and  rifle 
bullets  from  the  workshop  in  the  town.  Then,  as  it  was  growing  late,  we  rode 
back  to  camp  by  the  Woronzow  Road,  and  down  the  French  heights  on  to  the 
Babklava  plain. 

The  realities  of  war  contrast  viWdly  with  the  falsehoods.  In  the  one 
instance  we  have  the  dark  vapourings  of  political  hatreds  through  which 
no  light,  no  hope  for  the  future  can  be  discerned.  In  the  other,  the  truth 
stan<b  out  in  not  always  agreeable,  but  still  naked  and  bold  relief.  Eng- 
land, we  know,  is  not  m  agony.  Mistakes  have  been  committed,  incapa- 
city has  been  manifested  in  high  quarters,  but  all  will  right  itself  soon. 
"  After  all,''  Mrs.  Duberly  justly  remarks,  '<  Englishmen  are  not  so  help- 
less, so  hopeless,  and  so  foolish  as  they  tried  hard  last  year  to  make 
themselves  out  to  be.  I  think  they  rested  so  entirely  on  the  prestige 
that  attached  itself  to  the  name  of  a  Biitbh  soldier,  that  they  thought 
the  very  stars  would  oome  out  of  their  courses  to  sustain  the  lustre  of  their 
name.  Alas !  their  name  was  very  literally  dragged  through  the  mud, 
during  the  miry  winter  months.''  It  has  undoubtedly  been  a  severe  lesson. 
We  lost  an  army  from  the  mere  want  of  the  most  common-place  oi^ganisa- 
tion — we  played  a  secondary  part  in  die  siege  of  Sebastopol  from  the  want 
of  men  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  generalship — but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  not  so  easily  discouraged  as  the  Franco-Russians — hx  more  inve- 
terate in  their  hostility  than  the  Russians — would  imagine  it  to  be.  It 
will  rise  purified  by  trial,  resolute  in  difficulty,  nerved  for  the  conflict^ 
and  ultimately  triumphant,  as  becomes  the  descendants  of  Cosur  de  Lion 
and  the  Black  Prince,  of  Marlbcvough  and  Wellington,  and  of  Blake  and 
NeliOD. 
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THE    DOCK    WABBANTS. 

A  TALB  OF  THE  TIMDtt.^nr  TWO  PABTB. 

By  Dudley  Co8T£Llo. 


FART  THE  FIRST. 


A  8H0BT  CUT  TO  FOBTOIIE. 


Of  all  die  firms  in  London,  trading  as  general  merchants,  metal  and 
colonial  broker»-— dedgnations  which  imply  almost  every  kind  of  mercantile 
operation — ^none  did  a  greater  business  than  the  house  of  Graysteel  and 
Handyside,  of  filasing-lane,  Towzer-street,  and  Commercial  UhambeiB, 
Gammonbury  Buildings. 

It  was  not,  to  be  smre,  one  of  those  traditional  firms  which  City  men, 
when  ihey  are  thinking  of  Mammon,  inyoluntarily  mutter  to  themseires 
in  lieu  of  prayers,  for  it  had  risen  somewhat  suddenly — out  of  the  mud  of 
London,  as  it  were ;  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  respected, 
the  great  affiurs  in  which  *<  Graysteel  and  Handyside''  were  enga^^,  and 
the  large  sums  that  passed  through  their  hands  oeiog,  in  City  estunation, 
ihe  true  and  only  abstergent.  That  purism  which  will  not  recognise  a 
high  pontion  until  long  years  of  toil  have  been  devoted  to  attain  it,  has 
no  existence  now*a-days :  when  all  are  striving  to  reach  the  goal  by  the 
shortest  cut,  there  is  no  time  for  turning  round  to  ask  your  neighbour 
how  he  gained  his  place.  ''Graysteel  and  Handyside  were,  conse- 
quently, looked  up  to ;  their  movements  were  so  regular,  their  under- 
takings  so  vast,  and  their  payments  so  punctual,  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  othcorwise.  Indeed,  unless  they  had  been  "  looked  up  to  "  so 
universally,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Messrs.  Godsend,  Stiff,  and  Soaper, 
the  great  bill-brokers,  would  have  cashed  their  paper  in  the  way  tney 
did — ^almost  without  looking  at  it. 

Still,  although  such  influences  are  less  avowed,  personal  character  has 
its  weight  .A^hibald  Graysteel  was  a  man  of  strictly  religious  habits ; 
so  strict,  that  he  was  not  content  with  being  a  worshipper  himself,  but 
devoted  all  the  leisure  which  his  Sabbath  opportunities  afforded  to  the 
inoculation  of  others  with  his  own  religious  views :  he  not  only  went  to 
church  twice  on  Sunday,  but  filled  up  the  interval  between  morning  and 
evening  service  by  extemporaneous  preaching  on  the  suburban  commons, 
greatly — no  doubt — to  the  edification  of  the  crowds  assembled  there,  until 
the  public-houses  opened.  To  reclaim  sinners  and  set  their  feet  in  the 
rig^t  path,  was  an  object  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  that,  had  he  followed 
the  bait  of  his  own  ihdinations,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have 
gone  about  doing  the  same  amount  of  good  on  every  week-day  as  well ; 
but,  as  he  was  heard  to  say  with  a  sigh,  there  were  worldly  duties  whidi 
he  was  compelled  to  perform,  *^  being  also  placed  here  for  that  purpose  ;*' 
and,  impre^ed  with  this  conviction,  he  did  not  £ail  to  improve  each  shining 
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business-hour.  Some  people  thought  that  Archibald  Grajsteel  pushed  his 
doctrinal  yiews  too  far ;  but  these  were  the  careless  herd,  who  set  little 
store  by  mere  formal  church  attendance,  \?ho  did  not  consider  Sabbath 
recreation  sinful,  and  who  could  actually  afford  to  be  cheerful,  and  even 
hospitable,  on  the  Lord's  day.  They  were,  however,  in  a  decided  minority 
in  the  conclaves  where  reputation  is  conferred,  and,  therefore,  it  mattered 
little  to  Archibald  Graysteel  what  they  chosed  to  think. 

If  William  Handyside,  the  second  partner  in  the  firm,  was  a  person  of 
different  temperament,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  less  a  man 
of  business  than  his  more  sedate  oolleague.  City  men  are  fond  of 
enterprise ;  not  rashly  urged,  it  is,  they  say,  the  great  secret  of  com- 
mercial success.  Now  it  was  eFident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that 
William  Handyside  was  bold  and  enterprising  ',  but  then  it  was  equally 
dear  that  he  was  keen  and  shrewd.  '^  You  can't  take  htm  in,"  was  a 
vjmmon  expression ;  '<  he  knows  perfectly  well  what  he*'S  abo«it,"  was  the 
eoniment  invariably  made  on  William  Handynde's  enpeculalMm ;  ^  fae'H 
never  go  too  far  with  Archibald  Graysteel  at  his  elbow,  was  an  assunmce 
&at  passed  Hke  current  coin  in  City  circles.  People  liked  William  Handy- 
side for  his  buoyancy,  his  briskness,  his  readiness,  his  unfiuling  spirits 
and  good  humour;  they  respected,  and  rather  fefired,  ArohibaM  Gray- 
steel, for  his  austerity,  his  method,  his  tacitumi1r|r  and  closeness  of  di»* 
position.  The  moral  attributes  of  the  firm  were  prudence  and  courage ; 
^^  Festina  lente  "  was  its  motto ;  and  it  prospered. 

The  foundation  on  which  this  prosperity  was  originally  based  was  Ae 
only  thing  that  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  never  exacihr  knew.  **  It  was 
Capital,  of  course,''  they  said ;  but  none  of  them  could  setde  hew  mucL 
Ah,  if  they  had  but  known  thcii,  they  might — ^to  use  a  phrase  more  often 

2 noted  than  rightly  applied — ^have  "  gone  and  done  likewise  I"  Next  to 
[le  art  of  making  money  for  themselves,  there  is  no  secret  would-be 
capitalists  so  earnestly  desire  to  learn  as  that  by  whiob  their  rivals  have 
become  rich ;  it  is  also  an  intense  satisfaction  to  them  to  be  able  to  say 
they  know  how  much  suoh  and  such  folks  are  worth.  Commexcially 
speaking,  this  is  wise,  because  it  regulates  your  own  'prooeedingB  :  you 
may  be  the  wealthier  and  the  safer  for  the  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  not 
&lwa3rs  wisdom  that  prompts  the  inquiry ;  curiosity  has,  very  often,  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  it,  and  that  sort  of  self-glorihoation  which  shines  by 
the  reflexion  of  other  people's  splendour,  ^t  whether  the  world  that  is 
centred  between  old  London-wall  and  the  Thames  were  careful  or  curious, 
they  gleaned  nothing  from  the  revelations  of  ^  Graysteel  and  Handyside." 
There  they  were,  turning  money  in  Biasing-lane,  turning  money  in 
Oammonbuiy  Buildings :  great  houses  went  down  with  a  crash,  but  ^Gray- 
steel and  Handyside  "  stood  firm ;  if  there  were  gluts  in  the  market,  they 
were  able  to  wait ;  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of  produce,  they  were  veady 
witii  the  supply,  if  not  with  the  thing  itself,  at  all  events  with  its 
equivalent. 

So  widely  did  their  transactions  spread,  tliat  it  seemed  as  if  the  ware- 
houses in  uie  London  Docks  had  been  solely  built  For  Aeir  convenienee^ 
to  store  the  multifarious  objects  in  which  it  was  their  pleasure  no  leas 
iiian  theb  profit  to  deal  Thete  was  nothing  you  ooald  name  tlitft  the 
firm  of  Graysteel  and  Handyside  had  not  a  dock-warrant  for.  Every* 
thing  that  had  a  price  anywhere  and  was  destined  for  ultimata  asle,  osdm 
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inthin  their  aU-embracing  grasp.  They  had  watched  tihe  mooMiit,  ao 
doubt,  when  markets  were  dull  to  speculate  in  values  that  were  neglected* 
There  ie  always  "a  good  time  coming "  for  holders,  provided  you  can 
wait  for  it ;  if  not — if  sales  must  eren  be  ibioed — having  boqgbt  with 
judgment,  you  may  consent  io  a  sacrifice  which  will  still  leaire  you  a 
•geiner.  It  must  have  been  on.  this  pcinciple  that  ^'  Grnaysteel  and  Handy- 
aide''  acted,  or  they  woTild  hardly  luve  been  willing  to  part  with  so  manv 
inestimable  warrants  to  the  astute  but  accommfidatingiioiisa  of  -Godfen^ 
Stiff,  and  fioaper,  who  weie  never  known  to  give  jnoore  than  Aioney's 
worth  for  the  objects  of  thw  tiaffic,  bill-brokers,  as  a  general  rule,  not 
being  optimists.  That  ''<jixav3teel  and  HaoMiyside''  weie  aUe  .to  sedeem 
the  warrants  dins  pledged,  whenever  it  heoame  neeessary  to  do  «o,  must 
have  arisen  from  iixe  het  that  the  capnaous  wheel  of  oflnuneroe  tuned 
very  opportunely  in  their  favour,  giving  them  the  ehance,  juot  wbtn  iheir 
wanted  it,  of  realising  in  some  other  of  the  many  oominedities  wiiiflh 
they  made  it  iheir  practioe  to  hold*  But  however  tms  might  be,  ^^  Qny^ 
steel  and  £bndyside"  always  floated  on  the  crest  of  tlM  wave,  and  if 
there  was  one  firm  more  than  another  in  which  the  hoose  of  Godsend, 
Stiff,  and  Soaper  placed  their  bill*brekering  confidenee,  it  was  tburs. 
It  is  true  that  circumstances  now  and  then  occurred  which  might,  with 
nmpler  folks,  have  put  a  stop  to  this  pleasant  commercial  see-saw — ^for  in 
trade  as  in  love,  the  course  does  not  invariably  run  smooth ;  but  Messrs. 
Godsend,  Stiff,  and  Soaper,  who  were  quite  as  wise  as  serpents,  if  not 
altogether  as  harmless  as  doves,  saw  their  way  to  their  profit,  and  was  not 
that  enough  p 

To  me  these  matteis  are,  and  always  have  been,  a  mystery ;  bat  then 
how  should  I  know  anything  of  the  rules  by  which  the  tranaactioiis  of 
mUUanncnreg  are  x!»g«kited  ?  I,  whom  the  income-tax  just  manages  to 
seize--iuid  sear  I  Sufficient  for  me  if  the  milkman,  as  he  is  called,  doei 
not  clamour  at  my  gate  for  ^e  sis^enny  worth  of  chalk  and  water  that 
furnishes  his  weekly  supply  I  Nevertheless,  I  have  an  opinion,  which  I 
will  communicate  as  privately  as  the  circulation  of  these  pages  will 
permit.  It  is  :  that  the  milUannaire  who  winks  at  fraudulent  practices 
so  long  as  they  do  not  injure  Ami,  is  very  neariy  as  deepIy-Jydd  a  cri- 
minal as  the^vendor  of  (malk-and* water  instead  of  milk,  and  perhaps  he 
does  quite  as  much  harm  to  public  morality. 

I  have  drifted  somehow  into  a  sort  of  explanation  of  the  modus  epe- 
raruU  by  which  the  firm  of  Graysteel  and  Haadjyside  contrived  to  deal 
10  extensively  and  get  on  so  swimmingly ;  but  in  ease  I  should  not  have 
made  my  meaning  perfectly  dear,  I  may  as  well  make  a  dean  breast  of 
it,  and  confess  that  the  dock-warrants  which  they  so  freely  circulated,  and 
on  which  they  succeeded  in  nusing  such  large  sums  of  money,  were,  one 
and  all  of  them,  fictitious.  A  small  capital  will  do  to  begin  with  when 
you  can  create  as  much  as  you  please  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen. 
^*  Graysteel  and  Handyside''  commenced  their  original  system  of  opera- 
tions with  aomething  infinitesimally  eroall,  and  yet  it  proved  quite 
enough  for  their  purpose,  for  at  the  end  of  six  years,  or  thereabouts,  they 
found  themselves  the  proprietors  of  a  circulating  medium,  of  thdr  own 
manofiutuie,  whieh  represented  a  value  of  li^  a  milium  of  money. 
-What  their  assets  were,  in  the  event  of  being  obliged  to  have  rseousse 
jto  cash  payments,  it  is  scatoelywcNrtfa  while  .to  inqutie.     They  never  todc 
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the  troable  to  do  so,  but  <<  pushed  on,"  as  William  Handyside  said,  tnist- 
iDg  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

What  woula  a  great  many  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  have  given 
for  a  knowledge  of  this  system,  provided  it  could  always  have  been  kept 
a  secret  ?  The  answer  might  possibly  have  a  tendency  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence in  City  men  of  opulent  writers  like  myself  so  I  refrain  from 
giving  one.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  this  stoir  to  show  how  long  die 
secret  was  kept  in  the  case  of  "  Graysteel  and  Uandyside."  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  might  have  endured  for  ever — with  the  concurrence  of 
Messrs.  Godsend,  Stiff,  and  Soaper — ^if  they  had  not,  I  must  say  im* 
prudently,  resolved  to  embark  in  something  real.  Perhaps  they  were, 
in  a  manner,  forced  into  this  line  of  business  by  the  necessity  of  having 
something  substantial  to  show  in  case  of  the  worst ;  perhaps  it  was  only 
an  extension  of  the  speculating  mania,  the  farar  ludendt  which,  when 
once  you  are  bitten  by  it,  you  can  never  refrain  from ;  but,  whatever  the 
cause,  ^*  Graysteel  and  Handyside"  went  at  it  on  their  usual  magnificent 
scale,  gave  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  bills  and  so  forth, 
for  an  overwhelming  distilleiT  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  went  on 
flourishing  in  a  more  flourishmg  way  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  U. 

HOW  TO  XX>  BU8XNBa& 

If  I  were  asked  to  express  any  idea  of  the  worst  description  of  punish- 
ment reserved  for  our  misdeeds  in  a  future  state,  I  should  define  it  to 
consist  in  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness,  with  every  tie  of  previous  association 
severed,  with  a  consciousness  only  of  being  disconnected  from  all  living 
souls. 

Could  such  isolation  exist  on  earth,  it  might,  in  some  cases,  be  the  very 
reverse  of  punishment;  but  it  never  happens  in  this  world;  none  are  so 
absolutely  alone  as  not  to  have  some  friend  or  relative  whose  heart  does 
not  throb  to  hear  of  their  success  or  failure. 

Archibald  Graysteel  and  William  Handyside  were  neither  of  them  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule,  each  having  fiunilies,  to  say  nothing  of 
friends. 

Archibald  Graysteel  was  a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter,  a  beautiful 
girl  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  name  Enphemia.  William  Handy- 
side  had  a  wife  and  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Arthur,  was  a 
fine  young  man  of  three-and-twenty.  The  country  houses  of  both  the 
members  of  the  firm  were  near  each  other,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from 
town,  and  intercourse  between  the  families  was  frequent.  It  would  have 
been  still  more  intimate  had  it  depended  on  Mrs.  Handyside,  who  was 
extremely  fond  of  Euphemia  Gravsteel,  but  the  habits  of  her  father  were 
not  naturally  social,  and  he  kept  nis  daughter  at  home  a  great  deal  more 
than  his  friendly  neighbours  wished.  Not  enough,  however,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  that  consequence  which  is  almost  inevitable  when  least  de- 
sirable. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who  saw  the  well  mounted  establishment  of 
Mr.  Handyside  and  the  less  pretentious  but  equally  comfortable  eniou' 
rage  of  Mr.  Graysteel,  who  heard  what  vast  enterprises  they  conducted. 
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and  who  entertuaad  ihe  belief  that  they  wisre  quite  as  aolvent  as  any  of 
tfe  gentfemen  in  ^  the  Bank  parbur>  nodiiog  could  be  more  natural 
Asn  the  supposition  that  a  match  between  Arthur  Hand^side  and  En- 
pfaemia  Gimsteel  was  the  consummation  not  only  to  be  wished  but  to  be 
exoeeled.  It  would  seem  that  the  ybunfl^  people  thought  so  too,  for  they 
feu  in  lore  with  each  other,  though,  with  the  reticence  which  belongs  to 
kiven,  iiuj  did  not  communicate  the  fact  to  their  respecdTe  parents. 
ConeealnMnty  howerer,  was  of  little  use,  in  one  quarter.  Mrs.  Handy- 
ade,  vitb  a  woman's  penetration  added  to  a  mother's  watchfiihiess,  soon 
uadostood  how  matters  stood,  but,  for  certain  reasons,  kept  her  own 


I  may  as  well  say  what  those  reasons  were. 

Mis.  Handyaide  remembered,  what  very  few,  save  the  house  of  God* 
send,  Stifi^  and  Soaper  recollected,  that  when  in  a  much  smaller  way 
^^     ■  -  "     ■        ihai 


cC  Wsbesi^  many  years  before,  the  firm  of  Graysteel  and  Handyside  I  „ 
8ifeo|^»d  payment.  She  also  knew,  though  of  this  her  cognizance  was 
s|Mas(  that  tlie  capital  with  which  the  &m  started  affain  would  barely 
liare  sa&sed  to  funnsh  the  house  she  now  lived  in.  She  had  seen  some 
of  the  inner  workings  of  her  husband's  mind  at  a  time  when  to  all  appear- 
anee  not  a  care  possessed  him,  and  all  these  things  had  taught  ner  to 
fistrast  his  actual  position.  The  more  sweeping  his  schemes  ror  making 
a  saddoL  fortune,  the  more  she  trembled  at  the  possibility  of  a  sudden 
leverM  ;  and  though  she  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  trans- 
sedans  which  were  passed  upon  the  world  as  bona  fide  afiairs,  she  doubted 
very  uradi — ^nearly  as  much  as  the  house  of  Godsend,  Sti£F,  and  Soaper 
— ^wbc^ther  they  could  fairly  stand  the  light  of  day.  Mrs.  Handyside  had 
alwajs  opposed  her  husband's  desire  to  bring  up  Arthur  to  "the 
business^*  and  her  pertinacity  had  succeeded.  She  destined  him  to  the 
law,  and,  after  taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  he  ate  his  commons  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  duly  called  to  the  bar,  to  practise  or  not,  as 
&te  might  determine.  At  all  events,  Arthur  Handyside  had  a  profession 
ifaoold  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  gain  a  living  by  it. 

He,  eonadous  of  little  save  the  happiness  he  felt  when  in  the  presence 
of  Enphemia  Grraysteel,  gave  every  hour  he  could  abstract  from  his  com- 
piled porauita  to  her  society;  and  she,  who  found  no  sympathy  at  home, 
gladly  responded  to  the  kind  welcome  of  his  mother,  and  was  not  slow  to 
admit  of  more  than  a  fleeting  interest  in  himself. 

If  yoQ  ask  for  the  reason  of  that  lovers'  reticence  of  which  I  have 
spolben,  seek  it  of  those  who  instinctively  shrink  from  making  the  world 
the  eonfidant  of  a  secret  which  is  all  tlie  more  delicious  for  the  secrecy  by 
which  it  b  surrounded.  If  you  wish  to  know  why  it  was  advisable  on  the 
part  c£  Arthur  and  Euphemia  not  to  make  a  hasty  disclosure  of  their 
mutual  sentiments,  there  was,  first,  the  apprehension  which  they  enter- 
tained of  refusal,  and,  next,  the  fact  that  the  article  of  "settlement" — 
though  the  lovers  knew  nothing  of  this — would  have  raised  a  question 
somewhat  difficult  to  settle.  Archibald  Graysteel  and  William  Handyside 
would  rather  not  have  been  troubled  with  such  a  question  at  that  moment. 
Ihe  oonoems  of  the  distillery  reqiured  very  careful  attention,  for  it  could 
not  go  on  without  plenty  of  ready  money,  the  Excbe  took  care  of  that^ 
and  plenty  of  ready  money  was  only  attainable  by  the  absence  of  what  is 
called  ''tightness"   in  the  money  market,  and  the  existence  of  good 
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steccn^.  When  **  tvglilneM"  prevailed,  whtob  wu  the  ease  ju9ft*  th«% 
and  this  security  had  to  be  mTented,^  de  die  in  diem,  I  leaire  jism  to  jiaidige 
whethet  '^Gfajsteel  and  Handyside"  weve  likely  to  take  any  gr&tJI^ 
delight  in  a  ]Mopontion  whiek  mast  of  necesnty  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  breeches'  pockets 

By  dint,  hovever,  of  great  exertions^  the  diettllery  which  erentnally 
was  to  make  all  right,  to  take  out  ereiy  blot  of  fortune  and  stain  of  eoa- 
science^  got  on  at  the  beginning,  in  popular  phrase^  '^like  a  home'  on 
fire."  But  this  simile  has  sometimes  an  unfortunate  as  well  as  a  happy 
fl^lication,  £c»r  the  ftister  it  got  on,  the  heavier  grew  the  demand?  of  t^ 
polite  individual  (all  government  officials  not  in  the  post- office  art  polite) 
who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Excise  department ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  constantly  yawning  gulf  in  the  ^ape  of  the  bills  which  eon- 
stitnted  llie  original  purchase-money,  and  which  were  always  arriving^  atr 
matJurity. 

It  is  not  only  when  adders  are  abroad  that  '^  wary  walking,"  as  Iftrutua 
says,  is  needful;  when  acceptances  are  flying  about  right  and  leftb,  vrfaen 
spelter -warrants,  wool-warrants^  wine -warranty  tallow -warranta,  ail 
thin^ps  that  combine  with  warrants  but  aie  themselves  without  a  wanwaty, 
deluge  the  markets  and  overflow  the  counters  of  l^e  money-scriveiierSy 
^  wary  walking"  is  not  less  needful  than  imperative.  They  were  clever 
IrilowT^  the  fmn  of  Graysteel  and  Handyside,  but  all  their  cleverness 
could  not  keep  them  out  of  the  trap  which  themselves*  had  baited*  An 
Irish  nobleman  dxd  something  of  the  same  kind  lately  on  his  own  eatate, 
which  was  only  natural.  His  aflhir  merely  concerned  his^  own  legs,  but 
die  mistake  of  *^  Graysteel  and  Handyside'*  had  moml  conseqnencea 
attadied  to  it  They  were  indiscreet  enough  to  fovge  their  own  docn-* 
anenti^  that  is  to  say,  they  issued  them  in  duplicate,  there  being  a  pvepo»« 
session  in  the  City  in  favour  of  produce  of  a  particular  description,  and 
more  than  one  of  these  duplicates  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messn.  God-* 
send,  Stiff,  and  Soaper. 

A  scene  accordingly  took  place  bel^ween  the  head  of  our  firm  and  the 
managing  partner  of  that  house  which^  briefly  as  it  may  be  ttold,  ottsrs 
matter  for  more  than  brief  consideration. 

It  opened  wil^  a  note  in  which  Archibald  Graysteel  was  requested  ^to 
step  down"  to  the  counting^onse  of  Messrs.  Godsend,  Stiff,  and  Sfucpet, 
in  St  Withold's,  "  to  conftr  upon  a  matter  of  business." 

With  brow  unru£3ed  and  cheek  unflushed,  Archibald  Graysteel  obeyed 
the  summons,  only  delaying  his  immediate  attendance  long  enough  to 
jemind  his  partner  that  tiie  firm  had  a  good  many  outstanding  debts  id 
▼arions  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  diat  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  get 
some  passports  irom  the  Foreign^office,  in  case  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
send  confidential  messengers  to  collect  what  was  due  on  tiie^  spot. 
William  Handyside  gravely  replied  that  he  had  alieady  been  t^iiddng  of 
taking  that  step,  and  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  then  proceeded 
to  9t  WithoU's. 

He-  was  shown  into  the  private  room  of  the  Manager,  Mr.  Jabex 
Soaper^  iidio^  like  the  other  members  of  the  House,  was  of  the  drab  per^ 
soasioiL  Mr.  Soaper  waa  a  large,  sleek  man,  without  an  angle  in  his 
firame,  and  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  peison  who  bathed  every  moming  in 
oil,  swallowing  some  of  it  in  the  process,  which  continned  t»  ooae  eat 
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slowly  during  the  day.  If  a  contrast  had.  been  dtrirsd,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  strikinglj  praaented  than  ia  the  hatd  lineamenti  and  gannt 
figure  of  ArchibahL  Gray8teei>  %Rhose  ahlutWn^  might  ha¥e  heen  made 
witli  viaegor.  One  things  hoirever,  they  had  in  common,  and  Hiat  was 
a  parfeot  control  over  all  external  signs  of  emotion.  Yon  must  plunge 
the  harpoon  very  deep  to  reach  the  whale  through  its  blubber,  and  stoke 
veiy  hard  to  pievee  throogh  the  shell  of  the  tortoise. 

Gity  men  never  vmste  their  time  in  complimentary  disoonrse. 
^'  Friend  Gray  steel,"  began  Mr.  Soaper,  taking  out  a  paper  firasn  a 
table  dfiaiwer  befom  him,  ^'  thee  knows  this  wsErrant  ?** 

It  represented  one,  to  the  value  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  whioh 
wa»  duly  desenbed. 

Archibald  Graysteel  quietly  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
^^Thee  knows  iiuE^  like  wise?"  continued  Mr.   Soaper;  pradiicing  a 
second  paper^.  similar  in  all  respecta  to  the  first. 
*^  I  do,    was  the  answer. 

"  Haet  thee,  then,  two  consignments  of  ore  in  the  London  Docks  that 
tally  in  every  particular :  size,  weight,  and  amount  ?" 

Aidiibald  Gcaysteel  held,  he  said,,  so  mneh  ore  just  then  that,  unless 
he  referred  to  hie  boeks^  he  could  not  immediately  answer  the  question* 
*'But  if  thee  transfers  thy  warrants  on  the  same  day"  (Mr.  Soaper, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reverence  for  grammar;   hw  o£  the 
''Friends"  have),  '<  thee  cans'n't  well  forget  that!" 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  admitted  that  his  memory  waa  not 
likely  to  prove  so  taeacherous. 

''  We  made  thee  an  advance  on  this,"  pursued  the  calm  Jabei^  pimiiag 
down  No.  1  on  his  open  ledger  with  the  forefinger  of  his  large  ri^t  hand, 
^'  on  the  seventh  day,  sixth  month,  present  year ;  at  the  same  date 
I^Morowhsnvk  and  Cow,  of  Bilge^row,  made  thee  a  like  advance,  or 
peradventuze  one  thirty..sixth  per  oeat.  higher  than  us,  on  this ;"  and  he 
nailed  down  No.  2  witn  the  other  forefinger.  "  Which  of  these  two>"  ha 
added,  after  &  pause,  "  is  genuine  ?" 

A.Tchifcald  Graysteel  folt  that  the  plisbeid  Quaker  had  him  in  a  fix.  He 
looked  haid  in  his  fooe,.  but  nothing  shone  there  save  tha  glistening  oil. 
He  §dt  at  a  lose  to  whioh  of  the  precious  documents  to  give  the  prefer- 
eaee,  and  semaiBed  silent. 

*'  Thee  heat  done  business  for  a  long  time  with  our  house,  Friend  Gray- 
steel  ,"  resumed  Mr.  Soaper,  ''and  much — very  mueft— of  thy  papw  has 
paopcdt  through  our  hands.  I  thought  thee*  an  honest  man,  but  now  I 
fin4  thee  aet  a  rogue !" 

The  expression  on  Archibald  Graysteel's  countenance  seemed  to  aek  if 
this  discovery  were  altogether  new  ?     He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'The  firm/'  he  said,  in  &  very  low  but  distinct  voice^  '' wanted 
money." 

Mr.  Soaper  oongiMd  stightly. 
**  Thee  bast  not  yet  answered  my  qiiestioD." 
"  Neither  of  them  are  the  things  then,  if  you  will  have  it." 
Mr.  Soapei  removed,  the  two  warrants  froea  the  ledger >  and  kieked 
them  up  in  the  drawer. 

''  Thee  hast  a  laige  distillery,  and  a  heavy  plant  ?" 
Archibald  Graysteel  nodded. 
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Mr.  Soaper  turned  over  the  leaves  of  hb  ledger. 

<<  Fourth  day,  third  month,  spelter-warrant,  eleven  thousand ;  d^htb, 
third,  wool,  seven  thousand;  twen^-fifth,  third,   tallow,   thirty*three 

thousand; "*  and  so  he  went  on  for  five  minutes;   <^ total,  one 

hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  eighteen  and  six.  What  hast  thee  to 
meet  all  this  V* 

<<Well,"  replied  Archibald  Graysteel,  ''it  will  all  come  right,  if  you 
only  give  us  tune.  We've  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  amount  outstand- 
ing with  your  house  before." 

''  Ah  T'  returned  Mr.  Soaper,  ''  but  then  all  the  warrants  were 
genuine." 

It  was  Archibald  Graysteel's  turn  to  cough  now :  the  cough  expressed' 
doubt 

'*  However  that  may  be/'  sdd  the  general  merchant,  not  caring  as  it 
seemed  to  dwell  on  the  subject  too  long — *'  however  that  may  be,  I  sup- 
pose you  don't  intend  to  be  hard  upon  us  !  That  wouldn't  do  you  any 
good.  Besides,  as  I  siud  just  now,  we  shall  come  round  if  we're  not 
pressed." 

''What  other  engagements  hast  thee,  besides  these?"  asked  the 
Quaker,  pointing  to  the  ledger,  and,  through  it,  to  the  drawer. 

"  Not  another,  so  help         " 

Mr.  Soaper  raised  his  substantial  hands. 

"  Thee  must  not  swear,"  he  said.  "  What  ar^  the  monthly  returns  of 
die  distillery  ?" 

'  Month  before  last,  eight  thousand — last  month,  nine  five  hundred — 

ps  rising         " 

"  And  the  plant  and  the  duties  ?" 

"  All  paid,  every  shilling ;  here  are  the  vouchers !" 

From  a  large  pocket-book  Archibald  Gray  steel  took  a  packet  of  papers. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  you'd  want  to  see  the  receipts,  so  I  brought 
them." 

Mr.  Soaper  carefully  examined  every  receipt ;  he  was  apparently 
satisfied  with  the  scrutiny,  for,  when  he  had  made  an  end,  he  observeo, 
in  the  same  level  tone  that  had  marked  his  speech  throughout : 

"  Thee  wast  right  to  suppose,  Friend  Graysteel,  that  we  meant  not  to 
be  over  hard  with  thee.  Thee  must  give  us  a  promissory  note  at  sixty 
days  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  eighteen  and  six — with 
interest :  thee  shall  then  have  all  thy  warrants  back  again." 

If  I  said  that  Archibald  Graysteel  was  able  invariably  to  repress  all 
outward  tokens  of  satisfaction,  I  was  wrong.  On  this  occasion  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  danced  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  may  depend  on  thb  ?"  he  said. 

"Thee  may,"  still  ungrammatically  replied  the  Quaker. 

Archibald  Graysteel  little  heeded  rriscian's  mishap. 

"  You  shall  have  the  note  in  ten  minutes,"  he  rejoined. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  "  Graysteel  and  Handyside"  got  out  of 
that  difficulty. 

And  in  this  way  a  good  deal  of  "  business "  appears  to  be  transacted 
in  London. 
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'  With  thdr  credit  thus  bolstered  up  for  a  time,  '^Graysteel  and 
Handydde'*  resumed  operations.  But  kind  and  forbearing  as  Mr.  Soaper 
had  been  to  them — (I  saj  nothing  about  justice  to  the  commerdal  world, 
in  which  the  spurious  warrants  obtiuned  a  fresh  and  brisk  circulation) — 
they  still  felt  that  it  would  require  more  than  ordinary  efforts  to  meet 
the  extremely  heavy  liability  which  they  had  incurred  towards  God- 
send, Stiff,  and  Soaper.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  pounds 
-»( without  the  odd  shillings  and  nencCi  which  would  be  my  <^culty) — 
is  a  larffe  sum  to  proride  within  the  space  of  a  couple  of  months,  when 
good  buls  and  bond  Jlde  checks  are  required  in  payment ;  and  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Firm  was  given  to  the  question.  For  a  few 
weeks,  while  in  the  first  flush  of  renewed  confidence,  both  Archibald 
Graysteel  and  WilHam  Handyside  were  sanguine  of  success.  It  was 
known  how  largely  they  had  d^t  with  the  Quaker  house;  it  was  supposed 
that  they  still  continued  to  do  so ;  and  from  this  supposition  they  aerived 
considerable  support  But  the  real  source  of  supply  being  stopped,  for 
Godsend,  Stiff,  and  Soaper  would  take  no  more  warrants,  their  paper 
got  looked  at,  which  is  not  n  venr  favourable  symptom  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  commercial  affairs — and  it  began  to  make  itself  tolerably  plain  to 
the  Firm  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Unable  to  prevent  the  blow,  they, 
therefore,  laboured  to  avert  its  heaviest  consequences. 

Their  object  now  was  to  raise  as  much  cash  as  they  could,  and  make 
themselves  scarce  before  ajfiai  of  bankruptcy  was  issued.  It  was  agreed 
upon,  for  this  purpose,  that  Archibald  Graysteel  should  take  (he  disdllery 
in  hand,  while  William  Handyside  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
getting  off.  That  they  must  fly  together  and  keep  t6gether  was  the 
main  feature  of  their  plan,  for  they  were  necessary  to  each  other. 
William  Handyside  was  a  vezy  tolerable  linguist,  and  accustomed  to  con- 
tinental life  ;  Archibald  Graysteel  knew  no  language  save  his  own,  and 
had  never  been  abroad,  but,  as  he  was  to  raise  the  cash,  his  partner's 
movements  must,  perforce,  be  regulated  by  those  of  the  purse-bearer. 
Whatever  course  might  ultimately  be  decided  on,  it  was  also  settled  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  their  departure  should  remain  a  secret  even  to  their 
own  families. 

How  they  sped  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  dialogue  which 
took  place  m  the  course  of  Saturday,  the  16th  of  June  last  past,  in  the 
private  room  at  the  offices  of  the  firm  in  Biasing-lane : 

"  The  Lord  be  praised,"  Archibald  Graysteel  began 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  interrupted  William  Handyside, — "  we're  on 
buaness.     What  have  you  done  ?" 

'*  As  much  as  cotdd  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  You  know 
that  the  Excise  duty  was  our  great  pressure ;  until  that  was  paid  not  a 
gallon  of  spirits  could  be  removed.  Well,  I  had  to  look  out  for  a  party 
who  would  advance  upon  a  certain  quantity  to  be  delivered  on  a  certain 
day." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.     Didn't  Muffle  and  Twigg  offer  to  take  it?" 

"  They  did,  provided  it  was  ready  to-day.     After  leaving  you  yestcr- 
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day  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  *  Inland  Revenue/  offered  to  pay  7000/. ; 
they  agreed  to  removal  on  those  terms.  At  nine  this  morning  MacSpigot 
came  to  the  distillery  for  the  money;  gave  him  a  check,  crossed,  on 
Moonshine  and  Glitter;  be  waited  to  see  the  stuff  removed;  at  twelve 
Muffle  and  Twigg  sent  down ;  got  their  cheek,  uncrossed,  for  3000/. ; 
cashed  it  an-  hour  afberwards ;  and  now  we  are  safe,  till  Monday  maming^ 
as  oar  check  can't  be  presented  to-day.  Tha£s  wfaet  Tve  done,  and 
devilisb  gkd  I  am, — tfaat^s  to  say,  the  Losd  be  pcaised-— ilfs  all  over ! 
I  hope  you'll  made  it  all  right !" 

'<  Here,"  said  William  Handyside^  taking  ont  his  poeket-boi^y  ^  here 
are  six  Foreignroffiee  passports ;  no  desoiiptioiL  of  persons,  no^ng  but  the 
nameS)  different  o€  conrae  in  each.  Three  (^  than  are  for  you,  and  that 
money  we'll  divide,  for  fear  of  accidents.  The  Baron  Osy  leaves  at  two 
to-morrow  morning  for  Antwerp ;  I've  taken  tickets  and  secured  bertha* 
We  must  be  on  boaod  to-night, — ^not  later  than  ten." 

^  What  h»ve  yon  done  dawn  there  f 

"  Sent  word  to  say  we're  engaged  till  late— not  to  sit  up  for  either 
of  us." 

''AndtheGhambere?" 

*'  Oh,  the  clerks  will  be  there  on  Monday.  We'll  take  the  key  of  this 
place  with  us.  Meantime  we  may  as  well  be  seen  as  usaaL  I've  ordered 
dinner  at  six  at  the  ^  Peacock,'  in  Lime>street.  Ask  for  Na.  7,  first  floor; 
if  youi  arrive  first" 

The  wortby  partners  now  separated  and  betook  themselves  to  their 
customary  avocations.  Mercantile  engagements  were  entered  into,  pro- 
spective arrangements  made,  and  manifold  dealings  tiansaeted,  widi  an 
air  so  assured  as  to  awaken  fresh  confidence  in  many  who  had  begun  to 
doubt         ^ 

'<  Ghnysteel  and  Handyside  did  a  good  deal  in  wools  to-day,"  said 
Ruddle,  of  Tumbull  Alley. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Honeyfaall,  of  Cateating-street ;  ^*  sold  diem  three  htm- 
dred  bales  myself." 

"  They're  all  right,  now,  I  fiincy,"  observed  Ruddle. 

(«  Safe  as  the  Eanb,"  returned  Honeybail ;  ''  I  have  heard  Gmystoel 
sa;^  tbat  Soaper,  of  '  Godsend,  Stifb,'  had  offered  him  6d.  a  cwt.  above 
prices  at  two  to«day  if  he'd  sell  all  his  tallows  and  cocoas,  but  that  he  de- 
clined, as  he  expects.  &  rise  on  Monday  of  one-and-siz,  at  least !" 

^'  Wish  I'd  known  that  sooner !"  said  Ruddle ;  "  wouldn't  have  parted 
with  mine!     Graysteel  has  good  information  i" 

«  Good  as  any  man  on  'Change,"  replied  Honeybail. 

On  that  Saturday  aftemoon,  in  foot,  there  was  qntte  a  general  desire 
in  the  City  to  do  Irasiness  with  **  Gsaysteel  and  Handyn^,"  and  more 
ihan  one  broad^ooldered  broker  went  back  to  his  turbot  and  mutton  at 
Hoxton,  discontented  at  not  having  had  a  deal  with  die  entemising 
firm;  more  than  one  oomdy  '*  waiter  i^n  Providenee"  inwardly  re- 
j<noedy  daring  the  seniwn  next  day,  at  having  parted  with  his  '^  Great 
Scoew  T^uggets"  or  his  '<  West  Cockatoos"  ait  something  like  a  premium 
of  deven-sixtsenthfr  to  <^  Gmrpsteel  and  HMidysUe."  On  the  following 
Monday  morning,  however,  the  discontented  Decfan  to  chuckle  and  the 
smug  to  look  soui^  when  a  whisper  get  abroad  that  something  had  gone 
wreag  with  ^'the  enterprising  fiimf"  and  when,  ahool^nostt^  it  became 
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generally  known  that  both  the  partners  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
them  an  immense  amount  of  liabililies,  Tflriously  estimated  at  &om  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  a  mlllian,  every  feeling  was  absorbed  in  one 
universal  consternation.  Addle-street,  Old  Jewry,  Garlick-hill,  Great 
St.  Thomas  Apostle^  all  the  lanes  and  rows,  all  the  holes  and  comers  in 
the  City  of  London,  poured  forth  their  loud-voiced  denunciations. 
Hums,  which  had  opened  lively,  straightway  became  dull,  Saltpetre  wbb 
neglected,  Currants  were  inanimate,  Tallow  ceased  to  be  firm.  Brown 
Jamaicas  were  depressed,  Native  Ceylons  went  down.  Great  Screw 
Nuggets,  West  Cockatoos,  East  Elizabeths,  Royal  South  Unities,  Chim- 
borazos,  Purgatorios,  every  mining  share  that  existed,  and  every  mining 
share  that  did  not  exist — ^the  latter  by  far  the  most  numerous — went 
down  deep  as  the  shafts  that  led— or  did  not  lead — ^to  their  treasured 
secrets  ;  nothing  looked  up, — nothing  could  look  up  in  the  midst  of  such 
general  confusion.  To  say  that  the  market  watr  merely  **  flat,''  was  to 
utter  a  phrase  without  meaning  ;  the  simile  of  a  pancake  no  longer  had 
any  significance  :  if  you  wanted  the  real  type  of  collapse,  it  was  only  to 
be  found  in  the  moral  prostration  of  thie  house  of  GrodBend,  StifF,  and 
Soaper,  the  great  bill-brokers  in  St.  Withold's. 

*  Monday,  the  ISth  of  June,  was  the  anniversary  of  Waferioo,  the  day 
of  the  great  failure  at  SebastopoL  Napoleon's  discomfTture,  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  the  Allies,  were  terrible  things  in  their  way,  but  they 
never  came  near  the  state  of  mind  of  Mr.  Jabez  Soaper,  when  he  found 
that  the  promissory  note  of  "  Graj'Steel  and  Handy  side"  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Aousand  pounds  eighteen  and  sixpence — with  interests- 
was  on  that  day  dishonoured.  The  curse  might  have  fkllen  on  Ismel 
before,  but  he^  like  Shylock,  never  felt  it  till  then.  Even  the  sensations 
of  Mr.  MacSpigot,  the  exciseman,  cauterised  as  his  inner  man  had  long 
Been,  and"  impersonal  as  he  was  in  the  afiair,  even  His  sensations,  I  say, 
were  scarcely  pleasant,  when  the  check  on  "  Moonshine  and  Glitter' 
was  retumea  to  the  "  Inliand  Revenue"  ominously  labelled  with  "  No 
effects r 

But  what  are  the  groans  of  money-bags  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
ttgainst  the  tearful  silence  of  an  anxious  household;  what  the  bill- 
broker's  baffled  expectations  against  the  doubt,  the  dreadj  the  agony  of  a 
fond  and  trusting  wife,  of  a  loving  though  neglected  daughter;  what  the 
duped  speculator's  vexation  against  the  shame,  the  sorrow  of  honest,, 
noble  minds !  Let  us  regret,  as  our  natures  permit,  the  shock  wMch 
commercial  credit  receives  when  great  defalcations  occur ;  but  let  no 
^mparison  be  made  between  the  loss  of  pelf  and  4he  abasement  of  all  we 
hold  dear.  The  next  time  Mr.  Honeyball  sells  his  wool  he  may  find  a 
safer  customer ;  the  next  time  Mr.  Jaber  Soaper  "  accommodates "  a 
doubtful  party  He  may  possibly  be  more  successral ;  but  when  the  heads 
of  £amilies  are  branded  as  fraudulent  bankrupts,  what  remedy  can  minister 
to  the  ^ef  of  tiiose  who^e  belief  in  their  &ther's  integrity,  whose  reve- 
rence for  theit  parents'  name,,  is  destroyed  for  ever ! 
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CHATTSB  IV. 


The  mistB  had  all  cleared  away  from  the  waten  of  the  Scheldt^  when 
the  paasengen  on  board  the  Baron  0»y  came  on  deck  to  catch  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  world-famed  spire  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  as  it  rose  in 
mid-air  across  the  broad  Polders  of  Zwyndrecht,  distinctly  visible  in  the 
dear,  blue  sky,  though  still  many  miles  distant.  Amongst  the  number 
of  curious  gazers  were  two  Englishmen :  one,  a  brisk,  fresh-complexioned, 
sandy-haired  person,  about  five-and-forty,  who  told  the  steward  of  the 
vessd,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  that  his  name  was  Harmer ;  the  other,  a 
tall,  dark-browed,  sallow-ntced  man,  apparently  some  five  years  older, 
who  called  himself  the  Reverend  Mr.  Goldin^.  These  two  were  friends, 
and,  like  the  majority  of  English  travellers,  md  not  seem  much  disposed 
to  make  acquaintance  with  any  of  their  compaoions,  but  kept  aloof  from 
the  rest  in  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  intently  watching  tne  gradually 
developing  city.  Having  once  taken  up  their  position,  forward,  they  did 
not  remove  from  it  until  the  Baron  Oty  brought  up  at  the  landing-place 
on  the  Quay  Vandvck ;  they  were  then  the  first  to  hasten  on  shore,  Mr. 
Harmer  le8[dinff^,  closely  followed  by  his  reverend  friend. 

The  custom-nouse  examination  ended,  the  ordeal  of  the  hotel  com- 
missioners had  next  to  be  undergone.  This  is  a  trial  of  temper  in  all 
countries,  but  especially  in  Belgium,  where  touting  appears  to  be  the 
national  characteristic.  Mr.  Harmer  and  Mr.  Goldinff  were,  like  the 
others,  assailed  on  all  hands  by  a  cohort  of  clamorous  voices,  all  speaking 
English  as  fluently  and  about  as  degantly  as  if  they  had  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  exclusively  at  Wapping,  which,  in  many 
instances,  was  the  fact.  One  little  hook-nosed  fellow,  who  represented 
the  H6tel  St.  Antoine,  Q;reatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  noisy  activity, 
and  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a  milder  personage  than  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Golding,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in  his  object ;  but 
his  anxiety  to  effect  a  capture  extending  to  that  gentleman's  great-coat, 
which  hung  on  his  arm,  he  was  saluted  by  so  heavy  a  blow  that  he 
instantly  measured  his  length  in  the  gutter,  amidst  the  shouts  and  jeers 
of  his  associate  touters.  You  may  abuse  a  Belgian  as  much  as  you  please 
— ^he  cares  nothins^  about  that — but,  if  you  strike  him,  I  would  have  you 
beware.  In  Flanders  generalW,  but  more  particularly  in  Antwerp,  there 
is  enough  of  Spanish  blood  left  to  account  for  the  revengeful  spirit  which 
resents  a  personal  injury  and  the  little  commtsswnnaire  of  the  Hdtel  St. 
Antoine  showed  that  he  was  not  without  his  shaie  of  it.  He  rose  from 
the  ground,  livid  with  rage,  and  fixing  bis  keen  black  eyes  on  Mr. 
Golding,  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if,  like  a  wild  cat,  he  were  about  to  fly 
at  his  throat ;  but  he  either  thought  better  of  it  or  was  suddenly  in- 
fluenced by  some  new  idea,  for,  refraining  from  any  attack,  he  seemed  to 
content  himself  with  closely  scanning  the  features  of  his  foe^  and  when 
he  had  gazed  his  fill  he  shook  his  head  and  laughed  bitterly,  as  mucJi  as 
to  say,  it  would  take  a  long  time  before  he  forgot  eidier  the  man  or  the 
blow.  Mr.  Harmer,  who  evidently  knew  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  customs  of  the  place  better  than  his  companion,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  good-humouredly  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  whose 
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importniiities  he  quietly  resistedi  and  sacceeded  in  getting  clear  of  them, 
called  a  vigUanU  from  the  rank  on  the  quay  to  convey  himself  and  firiend 
direct  to  the  Malines  railway  station.  There  was  a  delay  of  ahout  ten 
minutes  before  their  baggage  was  brought  out  from  the  Uustom-house, 
and  while  they  were  waiting  for  it  the  hotel  eommistionnaires  dispersed 
in  various  directions  with  the  other  travellers,  all  except  the  one  whom 
Mr.  Golding  had  maltreated.  He  remained,  with  folded  arms,  leaning 
against  a  mil,  interested  only  in  the  movements  of  the  person  by  whom 
he  had  been  outraged.  While  there  he  stood,  snffidently  near  to  hear 
what  was  said,  a  few  words  passed  between  the  two  Engliramen. 

*'  I  wish  to  Heaven,^  sud  Mr.  Golding,  /<  they  would  make  haste  with 
our  things ;  we  can't  get  away  too  soon  from  this  place." 

^'  Of  course  not,''  replied  Mr.  Harmer ;  ^*  it  would  never  do  to  stay 
here ;  we  might  as  well  be  on  ComhilL'' 
''  How  for  is  it  to  Brussels?" 
^'  Only  an  hour,  by  the  rail." 
"  You  know  where  to  go  to  there  ?" 

<'  Oh,  I  know  the  place  well.  There  is  a  house  called  the  Singe  d^Or 
in  the  Foue  aux  Zaups  where  you  might  remain  for  Oh,  here 

comes  the  baggage." 

'<  Thank  God  I     Get  in !     TeU  him  to  drive  quick." 
The  vigilanie  moved  off  at  a  rapid  pace^  watched  till  it  disappeared 
from  the  quay  by  the  little  comsnksiannaire.     When  it  had  turned  the 
comer  he  muttered : 

**  Those  are  not  common  travellers ;  everybody  stops  at  least  a  few 
hours  in  Antwerp;  thai  one^  at  any  rate,  has  never  been  here  before; 
they  are  only  goiqg  to  Brussels ;  why  should'  they  be  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
They  don't  seem  to  care  about  money ;  the  commissions  got  what  he 
asked  without  a  word.  Not  stay  to  see  the  cathedral — ^the  museum — 
nothing — not  even  to  breakfast  I     Singular  I     Well !" 

He  then  left  the  position  he  had  taken  up  against  the  wall,  crossed  the 
quay,  and  went  on  board  the  Baron  Oty^  asking  for  the  steward. 

'^  Have  they  no  express-trains  in  this  country  ?"  asked  Golding  of  his 
companion,  in  a  discontented  tone,  when  the  train  drew  up  at  uie  first 
station  outside  of  Antwerp,  and  a  host  of  holiday-makers  got  out  to  join 
in  the  festivities  of  a  kenne9se  in  the  village  close  by ;  ^'  do  they  stop  at 
aU  these  wretched  places  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  travel  very  slowly  1" 
'<  Railway  travelling  in  Belgium  is  slow,"  replied  Harmer,  carelessly, 
''  but  you  needn't  mind ;  we're  fairly  off  now." 

^'  I  see  they've  got  the  electric  wires  along  the  line,"  observed  Golding, 
after  a  pause. 

^'  What  does  that  signify !     No  one  here  knows  anything  about  us." 
''  Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  before  we  get  to  Brussels.     Ah ! 
whafs  that  P    Some  one  climbing  outside  the  carriage.   Coming  in  here ! 
They've  caught  us !" 

"  Nonsense !  it's  only  the  guard  collecting  the  tickets ;  thev  always  do 
it  this  way  in  Belgium ;  don't  betray  yourself!  There*s  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  be  afraid !" 

*^  Is  this  the  Brussels  terminus  ?" 

<<No!  we're  at  Mechlin — only  half-way;  we  shall  be  kept  here  ten 
minutes.    This  is  the  place  where  all  the  Belgium  railways  unite." 
'<  From  Ostend,— and  Calais  ?" 
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«*  Yes." 

*<  Suppose  they  hare  telegraphed  from  liondon !" 
**  You  forget  this  is  Sunday.     Nohody  knows  we're  oflP  yet.     It  can't 
he  known  till  to-morrow,  and  then  they  must  find  out  which  way  weVe 


^Is  your  moooey  safe?"  asked  Gt^ding,  when  diey  were  again  in 
motion.  ^^That  cursed  fellow  at  Antwerp  wanted  to  get  hold  of  my 
great-coat  with  this  pocket-book  in  it." 

*<0h,  mine's  all  right,''  replied  Harmer.  "What  fellow  do  yoa 
mean?" 

*'  The  one  I  knocked  down." 

"  Oh,  it  was  you  did  ihat,  was  it  ?  I  saw  there  was  a  scuffle  of  some 
kind,  but  didnt  take  much  notice.  It's  just  as  well  he  didnt  have  you 
up  for  it.     Our  journey  might  have  been  stopped  altogether !" 

"  I  was  angry  and  hurried.  I'll  be  more  careful  another  time.  I  wish 
I  had  given  him  some  money.  Do  you  think  he  was  likely  to  lay  a 
complaint  after  we  left  ?     They  might  stop  us  on  that  account  !** 

"  No,  not  now.     These  people  are  passionate,  hut  it's  soon  over." 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  struck  him.     On  the  Sabbath,  tOQ !    I  forgot  that !" 

'' Forget  everything  but  the  fact  that  we're  at  our  journey's  end. 
There's  Lacken  and  the  AllSe  Verte  !  Five  minutes  more  and  we  shall 
be  safe  in  Brussels." 

''I  hope  00  I"  sighed  the  man  of  constant  apprehensions,  he  who 
never  yet  had  quail^  at  any  evil  doing,  had  never  shrunk  back  from  any 
attempt,  however  daring.  But  to  have  courage  before  the  deed  and  after 
it  are  two  different  things. 

Harmer's  coolness  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  no  impediment  lay 
between  them  and  the  FoB9t  aux  Laupa^  and  they  slept  that  night  at  tlie 
Singe  d*  Or. 

CHAPTBB  V. 
BBCaSELS. 

"  Do  you  thmk  we  are  far  enough  off?"  inquired  Golding,  as  he  sat 
at  breakfast  next  morning,  with  the  partner  of  his  'flight,  in  the  small, 
dingy  ca/e  of  the  hotd. 

"  For  the  present,  yes,"  replied  Harmer.  "  Besides,  I  have  one  or 
two  things  to  do  before  we  set  out  again.  We  must  change  one  of  the 
large  notes,  get  up  fresh  passports,  and  have  a  look  at  to-morrow's  Times. 
It  will  be  soon  enough  to  start  when  we  know  we  are  advertised." 

"  I  dreamt,"  said  Golding,  "-that  we  were  in  Clerkenwell  prison;  and 
when  I  woke  this  morning  I  could  hardly  get  rid  of  the  notion,  the 
bedroom  was  so  strange  and  dreary.  What  do  you  mean  about  fresh 
passports  ?" 

"As  soon  as  we  get  back  those  which  were  taken  to  the  Prefecture  de 
Police  last  night,  I  must  copy  the  timbre  and  signatures ;  type  for  hand- 
printii^  can  easily  be  had  ;  I  brought  tracmg-paper  and  blocks  with  me ; 
and,  tiianks  to  my  skill  in  wood-cutting,  it  won't  take  long  to  manufiio* 
ture  a  stamp  with  an  impression  quite  as  good  as  theirs.  So  yon  see, 
Graysteel ^" 

^*fB«r  God's  mbe  don't  maotion'my'Teal  name  P  ezdainied  the.^se 
Golding,  in  aooents  of  tenor.  ^  We  shall  be  diKOifBred  to  a  oevtainty 
through  your  want  of  caution." 
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Banner — or  Handyside — laughed.  ''People's  eart/'  he  aaidy  ''axe 
not  quite  so  quick  as  your  fiwcy  Buppoees.  However,  there's  no  harm 
in  keeping  on  the  safe  side.  Now  then,  if  you're  finished  your  coffee, 
we'U  take  a  turn  and  look  after  the  matters  I  mentioned." 

In  the  Montagne  de  la  Cwxr  they  found  a  money-ehanger  who^  having' 
satisfied  himself  thai;  the  bank-oiotes  ofiered  him  were  genuine,  arised  no 
questions  of  those  who  presented  them.  A  few  sets  of  type  and  some 
praxtmg  ink  were  abo  obtained,  and,  without  troubling  themselyes  about 
the  curiosities  of  the  town,  the  fugitives  returned  to  the  Singe  d'Or, 
ivhere  the^y  found  tibat  their  passports  had  been  returned  with  the  official 
signatures  attached.  Shut  up  in  their  douhle^bedded  room  at  the  back 
of  the  botel,  WiUiam  Handyaide  worked  diligently  for  three  hours,  the 
interval  being  occupied  by  Archibald  Graysteel  in  filling  up,  with  a  long 
array  of  figures,  several  pages  of  a  dasped  memorandum-bo^  which  was 
labelled  ^  Common  Prayer."  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  named  the 
clever  fofger  had  oompleted  his  task.  The  Belgian  lion,  with  its  bob- 
rounding  aootto,  was  fitirly  cut — ^the  visa  of  the  "  Administration  de  la 
Burete  Pnblique"  was  carefully  set  up  in  type— the  half-effiu:ed  impres- 
Inons  which  "figure  at  the  back  of  most  passpcMrts  were  duly  stamped,  and 
when  the  signature  of  the  Chef  du  Bureau  was  imitated,  the  fabrication 
was  so  neat  that  there  was  little  danger  of  detection.  Of  course  fresb 
names  appeared  within,  and  instead  of  requesting  all  those  whom  it  might 
eoncem  to  allow  Mr.  Harmer  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grdding  to  pass  freely 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  to  afford  them  every  assistance  and  protec- 
tion of  which  they  might  stand  in  need,  Lord  Clarendon  was  nmde  to 
solicit  the  same  kmd  offices  in  favour  of  two  other  respectable  British 
subjects,  named  Googe  and  Hooker — ^the  real  initials  being  retained  for 
reasons  enfficiently  obvious. 

Witiiout  being  so  apprehensive  as  his  companion,  Handyside  llioufffat 
it  not. advisable  for  them  to  appear  too  much  in  public  together.  They 
therefore  avoided  the  iable  d'hote^  and  dined  in  a  quiet  comer  at  the 
famous  re^tof^ra/i^of  Dubos,  in  the  street  where  they  had  put  up,  expense 
being  no  consideration,  and  goumumdise  having  something  to  do  -with 
tiw  junioar  partner's  choioe.  There  wms  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
two  men.  With  a  more  various,  if  not  a  deeper  domestic  stake  at  issue, 
and  certainly  very 'fimdof  his  wife  and  children,  William  Ebndyside  was 
as  gay  and  free  from  care  as  if  he  were  travelling  solely  for  pleasure; 
while  ArdnbaM  Gsaystee^'-who  had  never  manifested  any  remarkable 
affection  for  his  daughter,  and  whose  feelings  never  overflowed  save  at 
conventicle,  kept  continually  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  "  pleasant,  peace- 
ftd  'home,"  which  had  been  anythuig  but  pleasant  or  peaceful  when  he 
ornamented  it.  Not  to  dwell  too  minutely  on  the  pursuits  of  each,  I  magr^ 
however,  mention  that  the  first  evening  in  Brussels  was  devoted  l^ 
Handyside  to  the  theatre,  and  that  Graysteel,  under  tiie  pilotage  of  a 
valet  de  place  J  made  the  round  of  all  the  churches;  that  the  former  re- 
entered his  hotel  greatly  edified  by  the  exertions  of  the  corps  de  ballet^ 
and  the  latter  much  snocked  at  "  the  vain  and  idle  ceremonies  of  a 
benighted  and  ignorant  priesthood." 

The  nest  oraning,  however,  gave  them  something  eke  to  tlnnk  o£  To 
BSL  m  ilw  tisne-untU.  thare  was  a^possibility  of  learning  the  siews  rfiom 
fingpumd,  the  iisual  ^xeorsbn  *wflB  made  to  Waterloo.    ^1^  «unuinr*i 
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day  was  drawing  to  a  olose  when  they  refearned,  and,  having  dismiBSed 
the  carriage,  Handyride,  as  it  was  dosk,  proposed  a  walk  in  the  parir, 
where,  after  sauntering  ahout  for  half  an  hour,  they  sat  down  in  front  of 
VeUoni's  to  veat  an  ice.  While  thus  agreeably  occupied,  Graysteel,  whose 
suspicious  watchfulness  never  slept,  caught  the  sound  of  his  own  language. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  but  for  what  was 
spoken.  ''  You  see,"  said  a  voice,  *^  I  was  all  right ;  they  went  to  the 
Singed' Or,  as  I  told  you."  <<Ah!''  returned  another  speaker,  whose 
words  were  dropped  with  a  pause  between  them,  as  if  he  were  smoking— 
"ah, — ^bnt — what — has — 1>ecome — of — them — since  the  morning?" 
*'  How  can  I  tell  that  ?"  replied  the  first ;  <<  but  depend  on  it  they  'aven't 
'ooked  it  jet"  "What— makes— you— think— that?''  "Their  bag- 
gage is  still  in  the  *otel !"  "  A-— dodge— periiaps.  How— did — ^the— 
waiter— describe  them?''  "The  oldest,  taU,  thin,  grey;  the  other, 
short,  stout,  red :  the  same  I  saw  at  Antwerp."  "  That— answers — the 
— nlescription.  You — ^would — recognise — them — again  ?"  "  ^i^where." 
"  Very — good.  Now — just — show — me — the — ^way— to— the— f)olice- 
oflBce — and  then — keep — a — look-out — in  th^— Fo8yy--oh — what-d'ye 
call-'em?"  "The  Foss^  aux  Loups;  what  you  call  Wolf-Ditch^street." 
"  A — queer — ^name, — and— a— -fit — place — ^for — ^them-— two.' ' 
. .  Here  the  conversation  ceased.  At  the  moment  it  began,  Graysteel, 
whose  presence  of  mind  had  returned  with  actual  danger— laid  his  hand 
upon  his  partner's  arm,  and  having  arrested  his  attention  from  him,  a 
look  full  of  meaning,  to  ensure  silence,  they  both  overheard  every  word 
that  was  said,  for  the  speakers  were  only  three  or  four  yards  hehind 
them,  standing  obliquely  to  their  position,  with  a  large  tree  between. 
As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  Grraysteel,  with  the  slightest  motion  of 
his  head,  glanced  round  and  saw  two  men  moving  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hace  Boyale.  One  of  them,  tall  and  strongly  made,  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him ;  hb  companion,  a  little  wiry  fellow,  he  identified  imme* 
diately  as  the  commissionnatre  of  the  H6tel  St  Antoine. 

"  What's  to  be  done  now  ?"  he  whispered. 

"  Of  course  we  can't  ao  back,"  replied  Handyside,  "  there  again ;  the 
Wolfs-Ditch  would  be  uie  wolf's  mouth.  What's  more,  we  can't  stay 
long  here  either.     We  must  'ook  it,  as  that  vulgar  little  rascal  said." 

"  What  did  he  mean  ?"  asked  Graysteel,  who  was  not  so  great  an 
adept  in  slang  as  his  partner. 

"  Make  another  flitting.  How  shall  we  manage  ?  It's  a  good  job 
we've  kept  the  money  about  us.  I  never  like  to  trust  to  portmanteaus. 
Let  me  see  !  If  they  don't  find  us,  they'll  fancy  of  course  we're  off  by 
the  rail.  No  difficulty  in  learning  that  we  went  to  Waterloo  and  came 
back.  A  lacky  thought — I  roust  get  hold  of  that  man  before  tiie  police 
see  lum.  I  should  like  to  have  got  a  sight  of  the  Times^  to  ^ee  if  we 
are  advertised ;  it's  in  the  reading-room  over  yonder  before  now.  How- 
ever, that  can't  be  helped.  We  must  be  oif  without  it.  What  we  know 
is  quite  enough.  Come  with  me.  It*s  lucky  I  know  Brussels  pretty 
well." 

He  led  the  way  as  he  spoke,  cautiously  amongst  the  trees,  till  he  came  out 
of  the  park  into  the  Place  Royale,  where  a  number  of  carriages  always 
stand  tOT  hire.  The  first  person  he  saw  was  tiie  man  who  had  driven 
them  to  Waterloo.    Like  most  Belgians  he  was  fond  Oi/aroy  and  having 
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leceired  a  handsome  *'  pourhovre^*  from  Handyside,  had  drunk  two  or 
three  ehopmes  with  a  friend  at  an  estaminet  on  the  Place  before  he 
stabled  his  steeds  for  the  night. 

Handyside  went  straight  up  to  him  and  put  a  five-franc  piece  into  his 
hand. 

'<  Ton  recollect  me?**  he  said. 

The  fellow  looked  at  the  money  and  then  at  the  speaker. 

**  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  o'est  tous,  monsieur !    Qu'est-oe  qu'il  y  a 
pour  TOtre  sernce  ?" 

Handyside  explained  that  he  wished  to  hire  him  again.  .  He  wanted 
to  know  if  he  could  take  himself  and  his  friend  as  fiir  as  Louvain  that 
night,  they  wanted  to  see  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  by  moonlight.  The  drirer 
scratched  his  head  and  began  to  make  objections.  He  had  had  a  long 
day's  work,  and  his  horses  were  knocked  up.  When  pressed,  however, 
and  the  promise  given  of  a  **  Leopold"  for  himself  when  they  got  to 
Louvun,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  accommodate  Monsieur  as  fitf  as 
lay  in  his  power.  He  could  get  another  pair  of  horses,  strong  ones,  that 
would  perform  the  journey  in  three  hours,  only  perhaps  Monsieur  would 
not  mind  waiting  till  he  nad  had  his  supper ;  he  should  then  be  quite 
ready  to  set  out.  This  was  against  the  wish  of  Handyside,  but  there  was 
no  remedy,  and  he  feared  to  be  too  urgent  lest  he  should  awaken  suspicion 
as  to  the  motive  of  his  departure — strangely  enough  timid  already. 
Under  the  pretext  of  taking  a  walk,  as  the  night  was  fine  and  the  moon 
at  the  full,  Handyside  appointed  to  meet  him  outside  the  Boulevard,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Porte  de  Louvain,  on  the  high  road  to  that 
place.  The  driver,  who  did  not  often  get  such  a  chance  as  an  extra 
twenty  francs,  besides  the  five  he  had  already  pocketed,  promised  faith- 
fully to  be  on  the  spot  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  ten.  He  mentioned 
that  he  would  take  them  up  at  a  cafS  on  the  left-hand  side,  called  the 
Cadran  Bleu,  "  where  they  sold  capital ^aro." 

^*  Can  we  trusl  this  fellow  ?"  said  Graysteel,  when  they  lef^  the  square 
and  made  for  the  Porte  de  Louvain. 

'^  Provided  he  keeps  sober,"  returned  Handyside. 

<' And  if  he  fails  us?" 

^'  We  must  then  make  the  best  use  of  our  legs.  Louvain  is  only 
eighteen  miles  off.     We  can  get  there  at  any  rate  by  daylight." 

«  And  then  ?" 

<<  Right  through  b]^  the  first  train  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.*' 

They  walked  on  quickly  ^athout  another  word. 

'All  night  long  Mr.  John  Woodman,  the  London  Detective  (who, 
*'  from  information  received" — ^they  always  do  receive  information  some- 
how— had  tracked  the  fugitives  to  Antwerp,  and  there  fallen  in  with  the 
eommissionnaire) — all  night  long  Mr.  John  Woodman  and  one  of  the 
Brussels  police,  attended  by  the  vindictive  little  fellow,  watched  in  the 
J^bssi  aux  Loups  for  the  two  fraudulent  bankrupts.  But  the  guet-a-pens 
was  in  vain ;  the  fugitives  did  not  return  to  the  Singe  d  Or,  and  after  a 
careful  search  through  Brussels  next  day,  Mr.  John  Woodman  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  parties  he  wanted  were  somewhere  else." 

Where  he  went  to  look  for  them  will  most  likely  appear  in  the  next 
chapter. 

VOL.  XXZIX*  £ 
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DAMASCUS  AND  ITS  KBIGHBOTTBHOOD .• 

Damascus  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  «nf) 
in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remaikable.  It  has  been  ^fckty  from 
the  time  when  Abraham  left  his  home  <'  between  the  rivera"  to  journey 
westwittd  to  the  ^'  Land  of  Promise."  It  has  outlived  geneiatione  of 
cities,  and  has  been  a  witness  of  the  stirring  erents  of  full  four  thoosaiid 
Jreara,  It  is  one  of  the  few  zemaimng  'eouneetuig  links  between  the 
neiriaMfaal  age  and  modem  days ;  and  its  beauty  ai^  riehness  h«re  ever 
been  pnxrerbiaL  The  Arab  writers  call  it  one  of  the  four  pandises  on 
eardu  It  has  in  succession  fiormed  an  important  part  of  the  most  power- 
ful empires  of  the  world.  The  raonafchis  of  NiBeveh^  Babylon*  t^ersia, 
Greece,  and  Batiae  have  conquered  it,  and  it  has  proqpeied  under  every 
dynasty,  and  outlived  them  alL  It  wae  £ar  a  time  the  capital  of  the 
vaat  dominions  of  the  Khalifs ;  and  aa  the  strongfaoki  of  Islamism  it  wae 
(exoepting  the  holy  cities  Mecca  and  Medina)  the  last  place  that  tole- 
rated a  European  hat  in  its  streets ;  yet  now,  Mr.  Porter  teUa  us,  the 
Osmanlis,  its  present  rulers,  are  &8t  declining,  and  ere  long  it  may  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  other  masters.  This  is  more  than  b  admittea  by 
some  politicians  of  the  Osmanlis,  even  in  Europe;  but  no  amount  of  poli- 
tieal  eagaoity  will  suffice  to  uphold  long  a  corrupt  system  or  a  death* 
stiidsen  race  except  as  an  allied  or  vawal  power.     The  decline  of  the  * 

Osmanlis  may  be  repudiated  by  partisans,  but  the  unanimous  testimony  of  / 

thcee  who  have  hrea  long  among  them,  or  studied  them  intimately,  ae  ^ 

Mr.  Porter  has  done,  all  go  to  estoUish  iihe  &ct.  ^ 

Few  cities  possess  such  advantages  in  respect  to  situation  as  Damascus*  ^ 

It  stands  on  a  plain,  at  the  eastom  base  of  Antilibaaus,  having  an 
elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  area  of  this  plain  ie 
about  236  sqnaie  geographical  miles.     The  fine  stream  of  the  Barada  ^ 

breaks  through  the  lowest  chain  of  the  anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  mviae,  and^  ^ 

entering  the  plain,  at  once  waters  the  city  and  its  gardens.  Aqueducts 
intersect  every  quarter,  and  fountains  sparkle  in  every  dwelling,  while 
innumerable  eaiuds  extend  dieir  ramifications  over  tae  wide  expanse, 
clothing  it  with  verdure  and  beauty  : 

The  view  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  surmounts  the 
last  ridffe  of  Antihbanus,  after  passing  the  bleak  and  barren  slopes  besrond,  is 
rich  and  grand  almost  soipassing  oonoeptioa.  From  the  side  of  the  little  wely 
above  referred  to  the  best  prospect  is  obtained.  The  elevation  is  about  500  feet 
above  the  city,  which,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  peculiar  forms  of  Eastern 
architecture  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at  this  distance.  Graceful  minuets  and 
swelling  domes,  surmounted  by  gilded  crescents,  rise  up  in  every  direction  from 
the  comused  mass  of  terraced  roofs,  while  in  some  nlaces  their  glittering  tops 
just  appear  above  the  deep  green  foliage,  like  diamonds  in  the  midst  of  emeralds. 
In  the  centre  of  all  stands  the  noble  pile  of  Ihe  mat  mosk,  and  near  it  may  be 
seen  the  massive  towers  and  Wtlemented  walls  of  the  old  casUe.  Away  on  the 
south  the  eye  follows  the  long  narrow  suburb  of  the  MgAlk,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  is  the  "  Gate  of  God^"  where  tiie  great  pilgrim  caravan,  on  each  returmag 

*  Five  Tears  in  Damascus:  including  an  Account  of  the  History,  To; 
and  Antiquities  of  that  City.  By  Bev.  J.  L.  Porter,  AM.,  F.B.S.L.  '' 
London:  John  Hurray.    1855. 
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jear,  takes  leave  of  tbe  city.  The  building  of  Damaseiu  ate  alnoai  aU  of 
BBOwy  wluteneas,  a&d  this  co&tnusts  veil  with  the  siunounding  foliage.  The 
nrdena  and  orchards,  which  h&re  been  so  bng  and  so  justly  celebrated,  encompass 
Ike  city^  and  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  Barada  some  miles  eastward.  They 
cover  an  area  at  least  twenty-five  miles  in  circnit,  and  make  the  environs  aa 
earthly  paradise.  The  varied  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  of  the  bfossoms  and  frnit 
in  their  season,  greact]^  enhance  the  beanty  of  the  pietvire.  The  sombre  hue  of 
the  dm  aoad  the  ^p  green  of  the  walnut  are  finely  relieved  hr  the  lichter 
dnde^of  the  «|irie0t,  the  sihrery  dieen  of  the  pepiar,  and  the  purple  tint  of  the 
pemegiMDiiite;  w^Ue  k>fty  cone-like  eypreasea  aspear  at  intervals^  and  a  few 
palDQLrtxees  here  and  there  raise  up  their  ^nLcefbl  neads.  The  varionsly  eoloured 
foliage  ihxis  suiroonding  the  bright  city,^  and  the  smooth  j^lain  beyond,^  now 
bombed  by  naked  hills,  and  now  mingling  with  Qie  sky  on  the  far-distaat 
horizon,  and  the  wavy  atmosphere  that  makes  forest,  plain,  and  mormtam 
tremble,  give  a  softness  and  an  aerial  beauty  to  the  wh<^  scene  that  eaptiv«tes 
the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

It  has  been  snpposed  that  in  tJiis  age  of  locomotioD,  libraries  of  re- 
seardieSy  narratives,  and  journals  haVe  exhausted  the  romance  of  trarely 
and  made  persons  familiar  with  most  objects  of  interest^  especially  in  the 
East,  and  with  all  their  associatbnsy  dassic  or  sacred,  ere  the  eye  rests 
upon  them*  Bui  this  is  not  the  ease.  There  is  a  magic  power  in  the 
living  reality  whieh  neither  poef  s  pen  nor  painter^s  pencil  can  ever 
appiopriate,  still  less  exhaust.  The  descriptions  of  otheisw  however 
graphic,  and  even  the  sketch  of  the  artist,  however  fiaithful,  only  place 
before  the  mind's  eye  an  ideal  scene,  wbicb  we  can  contemplate,  it  is 
true,  vnth  unmingled  pleasure,  and  even  with  satisfaction ;  but  when  the 
e^e  wanders  over  plain  and  mountain,  or  the  foot  touches  ''  holy  ground," 
ty  of  the  real  over  the  ideal  is  at  once  £elt  and  aoknow- 
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Not  that  Damaacos,  a  city  thoroughly  Oriental  in  character,  has  not 
also  M  the  usual  drawbacks  of  Eastern  habits.  Its  streets  are  narrow 
and  tortuous,  the  city  irregular,  dirty,  and  half  ruinous,  the  houses  Hke 
piles  of  mud,  stone,  and  timber^  heaped  together  without  order,  but  in 
the  same  city,  also,  aU  that  remains  of  the  romance  of  the  East  b  likewise 
to  be  met  with.  Its  bazaars  are  splendid,  and  tfaey  are  frequented  by  a 
g«eat  variety  of  raees-^Arab^  Turk,  Druse,  PeEaian,  and  Kuni— in  most 
picturesque  coetemes*  Most  of  the  mosques  are  £ne  specimens  of  Sara* 
oenic  architecture,  as  are  aho  tbe  khans.  In  bot2i  it  is  in  the  gateways 
that  the  Saracenic  architecture  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Damascus  is  in  the  splendour  of  its  private 
houses.  No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  between  the  exterior 
and  the  interior.  The  irregular  mud  walls  and  rickety-looking  proiecting 
n^per  chambers  give  but  poor  promise  of  splendour  within.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  mean  doorway  into  a  narrow  and  winding  passage,  or 
sometimes  a  plain  stable-yard.  Passing  this  the  outer  court  is  gained* 
Here  is  a  variegated  pavement  of  black  and  white  stones,  intermixed 
with  pieces  of  marble  tastefully  designed.  A  fountain  ^arkles  in  die 
midst)  shaded  by  evergreens  and  flowering  slmibs ;  and  at  one  side  is  an 
open  aleove^  called  a  liwan,  with  a  light  and  beautifully  ornamented  arch 
Mppoiting  ib»  exterior  wall.  The  Soot  is  of  marble  of  difSurent  colours, 
end  a  iwMd  dais^  eovered  with  sofib  ciiAions  of  silk,.suiioimds  the  three 
sides.     The  chambers  and  halls  in  this  court  are  all  occupied  by  the 
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master  and  hii  men-servants  ;  here  he  receires  his  visitors,  and  to  this 
alone  are  strangers  ever  admitted.  Another  winding  passage  opens  from 
this  to  the  inner  or  chief  court,  called  the  Harim,  whose  door  is  kept  by 
eunuchs.  It  is  when  this  court  is  gained  that  the  splendour  oi  the 
mansion  first  bursts  upon  the  view. 

Mr.  Porter  is  enabled  to  describe  this  tabooed  interior  by  the  privi- 
leges obtained  through  the  wife  of  one  Ottoman  Effendi.  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Ali  Aga,  secretary  to  the  treasury  under  Ibrahim  Pasha» 
and  although  her  father  was  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptian  chief,  under 
suspicion  of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Turkish 
government,  still  the  daughter  has  inherited  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  which  were  eminently  progressive,  and  sets  light  value  on  the 
absurd  laws  that  make  Muslem  la£es  little  better  than  prisoners. 

The  interior  court,  or  karm,  is  a  auadrangle  from  fifty  to  sixty  yards  square, 
with  a  tesselated  pavement  of  marble ;  a  large  marble  fountain  stands  in  the 
centre,  and  several  smaller  ones  of  great  bcs^uty  sparkle  around,  and  ffive  a 
delicious  coolness  to  the  air,  even  amid  the  heat  ot  summer.  Orange,  lemon, 
and  citron  trees,  diffuse  their  fragrant  odours ;  while  gigantic  flowering  shrubs 
and  rare  exotics  are  disposed  in  tasteful  croups,  and  cumbing  phints  are  trained 
on  trellis-work  overheaa,  affording  grateral  shade  and  pleasing  variety.  All  the 
great  reception-rooms  and  chambers  open  on  this  court;  the  former  are  upon 
the  first  floor,  and  the  latter  above,  having  in  front  a  narrow  corridor  dosea  in 
with  glass.  On  the  southern  side  is  the  lewan,  or  open  alcove,  simiLir  in  design 
to  those  found  in  the  exterior  courts,  but  loftier,  and  far  more  gorgeously 
decorated.  The  j^rand  salon  is  a  noble  room.  It  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments by  a  beautiful  arch  richly  ornamented  with  gilt  fretwork.  The  floor  of 
the  first  compartment  is  of  the  rarest  marbles  of  everv  hue,  arranged  with 
admirable  precision  and  pleasing  variety  in  mathematical  aesigns.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  rare  stones.  The  walls  to  the 
height  of  twenW  feet  are  covered  with  mosaic  in  panels,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  is  a  slab  of  polished  granite,  porph;mr,  or  finely-veined  marble,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  upper  tier,  wmcn  are  inscribed  with  sentences 
from  the  J^oran,  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Several  niches  relieve  the  plainness 
of  the  walls ;  in  their  angles  are  slender  columns  of  white  marble  with  gilt 
capitals,  and  the  arches  above  are  richly  sculptured  in  the  Saracenic  style.  The 
upper  part  of  the  waUs  is  painted  in  the  Italian  stvle.  The  ceiling  is  about 
thirtv  feet  high,  and  delicately  painted.  The  centnu  ornaments  and  cornices 
are  elaborately  carved  and  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  innumerable  little  mirrors.  The 
other  and  prmdpal  part  of  the  room  is  raised  about  two  feet.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  similar  in  design  to  those  described,  except  that  the  former  are  in 
part  covered  with  a  wainscoting,  carved,  gilt,  and  ornamented  with  mirrors. 
Around  the  three  sides  run  the  divans,  covered  with  the  richest  purple  satin, 
embroidered  with  cold,  in  chaste  desiinis  of  fiowers  and  scrolls,  and  having  a 
deep  gold  fringe  descending  to  the  floor.  Though  none  of  the  workmaniuiip 
miffht  bear  minute  examination,  and  some  of  those  accustomed  to  the  chaste 
ana  subdued  style  of  decoration  in  Western  Europe  might  pronounce  this  gaudy 


and  even  vulgar,  vet  all  will  admit  that  the  general  effect  is^  exceedingly  stnkinj^. 
It  resembles,  in  fact,  some  scene  in  fairyland;  and  one  feels,  on  beholding  it, 
that  the  glowing  descriptions  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'*  were  not  mere  pictures 
of  the  fancy.    But  it  is  only  when  the  "bright-eyed  houris"  of  this  sunny  clime 


assemble  in  such  a  salon,  aecked  out  in  their  gay  and  picturesque  costumes, 
and  blazing  with  gold  and  diamonds,  and  when  numerous  lamps  of  every  form 
and  colour  pour  a  rich  and  variegated  flood  of  light  all  round,  to  be  reflected 
from  polished  mirrors,  and  countless  gems,  and  flashing  eyes,  that  we  oan  fully 
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comprehend  the  splendour  of  Oriental  life,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
ffomous  decorations  of  the  mansions  to  the  brilliant  costnmes  of  tiiose  that 
inhabit  them. 

There  are  many  other  apartments  in  the  conrt,  less  spacious  it  is  true  than 
the  grand  wlon,  but  no  less  beautifully  finished.  The  style  of  decoration  in 
this  mansion  may  be  called  the  modem  Damascene,  the  painting  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  being  a  recent  innovation.  In  the  more  ancient  houses  the  ceilings 
and  wainscoted  waUs  are  covered  with  the  richest  arabesques,  encompassing 
little  panels  of  deep  blue  and  delicate  azure,  on  which  are  inscribed,  in  elegantly 
interlaced  Arabic  characters,  whole  verses  and  chapters  of  their  law.  Vast 
sums  of  money  are  thus  expended,  the  ornamenting  of  one  chamber  ofbm. 
costing  upwards  of  2000/.  sterlmg.  A  few  of  the  more  wealthy  Jewish  families 
have  also  Lyrge  and  splendid  residences,  but  they  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Muslems.  The  Hebrew  writing,  too,  which  they  universally  put  upon 
the  walls,  is  stiff  and  formal-looking,  toid  is  infinitely  imerior,  in  an  ornamental 
point  of  view,  to  the  graceful  curves  and  easy  flow  of  the  Arabic. 

Travellers  have  generally  represented  Damascus  as  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  ancient  remains.  Mr.  Porter  shows  that  if  ruins  do  not 
stand  out  here  in  bold  relief  from  a  desert  plain  as  they  do  at  Palmyra, 
or  lift  their  proud  heads  in  solitary  grandeur  far  above  the  crumhling 
ruins  around  them,  as  in  Baalbek,  Busrah,  or  Jerash,  they  still  abound, 
encompassed  by  modern  mansions  or  buried  in  the  labyrinth  of  husdiDg 
bazaars.  Indeed,  with  the  help  of  a  valuable  Arabic  MS.  of  Ibn  Asaker's 
'^  History  of  &e  Celebrated  Tombs  and  Mausolea  in  and  around 
Damascus,"  and  his  own  persevering  and  long-continued  researches,  we 
are  presented  with  such  a  picture  of  Damascus  as  it  once  was,  and 
Damascus  as  it  is  now,  as  has  never  been  attempted  before,  or  is  likely 
to  be  superseded  for  detail  and  accuracy  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Oriental  archseologists,  also,  owe  Mr.  Porter  a  debt  of  g^titude  for 
his  researches  on  the  plain  of  Damascus,  more  particularly  his  deter- 
mination of  the  Tell  es-Salahiyeh  as  an  Assyrian  ruin. 

The  Tell  ea-Salahfyeh  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity  in. 
the  whole  plain.  It  is  an  artificial  mound  of  an  ovai  form,  about  300  yards  in 
diameter  and  about  100  feet  in  height.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  loose 
earth,  composed  mainly  of  brickdust  and  fragments  of  broken  pottery.  On  the 
southern  side,  next  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  portion  of  the  mound  has  been  cut 
away,  and  here  may  be  seen  the  regular  layers  of  sunburnt  brick  of  which  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  constructed.  From  the  present  form  of  the  mound 
it  seems  that  there  was  originally  a  la^  platform  built,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  this  stood  a  lofty  conical  stmcture,  which 
during  the  course  of  lon^  centuries  has  gradually  crumbled  down  to  its  present 
form.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mound,  besiae  the  little  village,  I  found,  on 
my  first  visit  to  this  place,  a  limestone  slab,  about  five  feet  long  oy  three  wide, 
containing  a  bas-relier  representing  an  Assyrian  priest.  The  workmanship  is 
rude  and  the  stone  has  been  defaced ;  but  still  it  was  sufficiently  pdain  to  show 
the  costume  and  attitude  of  the  figure.  I  sketched  it  at  the  time,  intending  on 
some  feature  occasion  either  to  obtain  a  cast  or  the  stone  itself;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  has  since  disappeared,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  disoover  what  has 
been  done  with  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  none  of  these  tells,  so  numerous  in  Syria^ 
but  would  repay  the  archaeological  explorer  more  or  less.  We  have 
already  particularly  called  attention  to  the  groups  of  artificial  mounds 
in  North  Syria,  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Northern 
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Mesopotamifty  betireen  TJrhk  and  Maidin ;  Mr.  Pofter  also  oalk  A* 
attention  of  fnttire  efxploren  to  the  telk  m  tke  valley  of  tlie  Unpar 

Orontes,  ancient  Ccelo  Syria^  more  especially  near  Hums. 

Almost  the  only  objeeis  of  interest  in  aa  antiqaarian  point  of  TienriatUa 
whole  region  are  the  artifidal  moands  that  meet  the  eye  in  every  part  of  tie 
plam,  hat  whi(^  oocur  in  greatest  numbers  along  the  banks  of  tiie  *A&y.  They 
are  regakr  in  fom»  generally  troncated  cones,  and  vary  in  heiaht  fram  60  to 
^0  feet.  The  sid^  and  summits  are  universally  oovieved  witb  loose  ▼hifcish 
gravel,  like  the  dSHs  of  some  stmotare  originally  composed  of  brieks  and 
small  stones  nnited  with  cement.  These  monnds  are  also  found  in  the  Bukft^ 
and  plain  of  Damascus.  Villages  ffenerally  stand  either  upon  or  beside  then» 
and  fountains,  or  large  cisterns,  and  wells  are  always  found  near  those  that  are 
situated  ni  a  distance  from  the  river's  bank.  They  appear  to  be  in  every  roraect 
^milar  to  the  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  described  hy 
Layard  and  others,  and  from  which  monuments  and  scnlptaves  of  such  great 
interest  and  beauty  have  lately  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  highly  probable  that, 
were  some  of  the  more  extensive  of  these  Syrian  mounds  excavated,  sculptured 
tablets;,  like  those  of  Nimroud  and  Kouyuniik,  would  be  discovered,  at  least  in 
sufficient  number  to  r^pay  the  labour  ana  expense.  The  bas-relief  already 
referred  to  afc  the  tell  ^-SaUhfyeh,  on  the  plain  ci  Damascus,  proves  the 
existenee  pi  sculpture  in  some  of  them,  and  forms  an  interesting  and  ia^portaot 
laonuaoMoit  al  evideoiee  of  the  ooeupaiiou  of  this  region  by  the  ancient  AjBayziaas» 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  Sacred  SecorcL 

The  mound  on  which  Hums  itself  stands  is  of  the  same  character  ;  so 
also  is  the  g^eat  mound  of  Jisr  Shogher  ;  as  also  in  part  that  of  Aleppo, 
and  of  most  other  towns  in  Syria  that  have  a  mound,  whether  crowned 
with  a  citadel  or  buildings,  or  not. 

A  propos  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  Mr.  Porter  makes  a  strange 
attack  upon  a  traveller  whose  writings  have  lately  attracted  a  deal  of 
attention  from  certain  peculiarities  of  a  very  blamable  character — we 
mean  the  work  of  M.  de  Saulcy.  We  are  the  more  surprised  at  these 
repeated  disclosnres,  as  that  gentleman  holds  a  responsible  sitindoa  in 
Paris,  is  much  esteemed  there  as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  and  his  word  ia 
looked  upon  as  truth  itself.  We  have  before  adverted  to  M.  van  de 
Telde's  repudiation*  from  personal  examination^  of  the  much-talked-of 
niina  on  the  Dead  Sea ;  we  have  felt  that  even  if  M.  de  Saulcy  waa  in 
tba  rigbk,  and  that  the  soialptnrefl  defleribed  as  eiisting  on  the  Nafar  al 
K^b  had  disappeared  by  lapse  o£  time,  or  by  aome  pro&ie  hand,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  eharge  an  hononrable  man  with  an  ap(!b»ologieel  iiitpos-> 
tnre  !  Bat  on  die  point  on  which  Mr.  Porter  attacks  him  m  has  to  do 
with  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  with  English  travellers. 

It  haanow  been  well  known  fiir  more  than  thirty  years  to  avery  akndeot 
of  iAcmd  g^sogr^hj,  that  near  the  souioes  of  the  same  rivor  tkott  watara 
DaoMaooa  lie  due  roina  of  the  Ancient  Ahila  ef  LysaAias^  the  oaf^al  of 
thetatraehyofAbBeoa.  TheolditiDerantafixthepogitkiiofdiatei^watk 
Bufllcient  aoooraey  to  identify  it.  It  was  on  the  gieal  road  batweanUefio- 
polis  and  Damascus,  thirty-two  miles  from  the  former  city,  and  eighteen 
hoBk  Aa  latter.  But  etiD  nnava  elear  and  daeism  anddeoaa  vas  hnmght 
t^lighA  when  Mr.  Bankst,  nearly  £ar^  yean  ags^  daseovand  tarai  L^m 


iriplioBi^Miitainingthanameof  thaei^.   ( See  Art.  AUa»  Cydbp^  oE 
BiMiaal  Littratnre;  Hogg's  Damaaaos,  i.  801 ;  Qoaxt.  Ber.,  zzvi.  368; 
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Jovn.  of  Sborai  lit,  Julj,  1853.)  ^  Me.  Fovtcit  now  gives  Ktek  • 
dofcnption  of  Am  umimii  ii  ttti^wM>v  «hI  the  pseeiee  poiitioa  ef  tiie 
tmns,  w  their  importaQoe-demsiidsy  and  he  adde  to  these  oeseriptioiie  the 
TOucrwTDg  ouserration? : 

It  wae  with  eoBsidemble  sarpriae  that  I  lately  reed  ibe  nanative  of  M.  dc 
Saulcy'a  visit  to  this  plaeey  in  which  he  peiapoasly  claims  ail  the  honoor  of 
having  ditcowred  these  rains  and  inscriptions,  and  of  having  identified  the  dke 
of  the  Ancient  Abila !  As  the  work  of  this  French  savani  has  attained  to  ooib> 
sidexabk  popelaritj^  and  has  attracted  much  notice  both  inErance  andEnj^land, 
I  may  be  aUowed  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  facts  connected  with  his 

r tended  discoveries  at  this  place.  It  is  to  be  observed  that^  from  the  moment 
enters  tiu  viUage  of  Suk,  he  professes  total  ignorance  of  all  fmniMA 
lesearehesy  and  c^  everything  that  had  been  written  aoout  this  interesting  spot 
before  his  time.  It  was  only  when  he  saw  an  old  miU^  ooastmcted^  as  he 
supposes,  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tem{)le,  that  he  became  convinced  of  the 
&ct  thaA  he  was  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city !  After  a  little  farther  eiaaiina- 
tk)n,  he  adds,  ''Ancient  remains  are  visible  everywhere  in  and  azonnd  the 
village,  and  it  would  be  evidently  most  interesting,  ufere  it  j^omble,ta  Jind  some 
inscription  from  which  we  might  learn  the  name  of  the  city  formerly  existing 
here.  On  my  return  to  France  I  resoke  to  make  some  researches  concerning 
this  locality,  and  have  good  hopes  that  I  may  succeed  in  determining  the  name.  (!  f^ 
I UTTLK  THOTTGHT  at  the  moment  that  the  very  next  morning  the  problem  would  he 
sohedr 

Thus  writes  the  member  of  the  French  Institute,  for  the  sake  of  heightening 
the  dramatic  effect,  uid  exciting  the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  readers, 
whom  he  supposes  as  profoundly  ignorant  as  he  himself  professes  to  be.  Next 
morning  he  sallies  forth,  notwitlistanding  the  '' unsatisfiactory  aspect  of  the 
heavens."  and,  urged  on  by  antiquarian  z^  he  is  cdmosi  tempted  to  ''risk  life 
and  limb,"  by  crossing  the  river  on  a  ladder,  in  search  of  the  hoped-for  inscrip- 
tions.  Discretion  was  deemed  the  better  part  of  valour,  however,  and,  leaving 
the  more  venturous  abb^  to  pursue  his  researches  alone,  he  returned  to  the 
▼iUace  **  rather  ashamed  of  himself."  in  due  time  the  abW  comes  back  enn^ 
tared  with  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  an  "  immense  city,"  a  "vast  necvo* 
Bolifl,"  and  "^Jendid  inserijptioas  amon^  the  rocks."  The  enthusiasm  of  M«  de 
Saalcy  is  now  excited  to  the  hig^hest  pitch,  and  he  is  "  quite  ready  to  attempt 
the  dangerous  passa^  of  the  ladder;"  but,  fortuuately  for  the  cause  of  science, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  hazard  such  a  valuable  life.  Abridge  was  found 
farther  u]^,  crossing  which,  he  scaled  the  mountain-side,  and  there  saw  before 
him  the  inscriptions  he  had  longed  for.  After  orieflycommentiii^  upon  them 
he  concludes  as  follows :—"  The  nroblem  of  the  unknown  name  of  the  ancient 
dty  happened  thus  to  be  immediately  and  perfectly  resolved.    Tke  city  was 

Abiku The  reader  may  thus  observe  tliat  chance  greatly  favouied  me, 

by  thus  supplying  in  my  need  a  pirecious  document  concemhijg;  the  name  ftM 
history  of  the  city  through  the  territory  of  which  we  were  passing." 

It  ]0y  indeed,  diJQ&cult  to  understand  how  one  so  versed  in  aneieat  itinenries, 
and  so  deeply  learned  in  the  geography  of  this  land,  should  haye  bau  so  long 
jgBQnmt  oi  a  iaot  which  every  schoolboy  can  learn  from  his  dictionary  of  asom 
giapbj !  It  is  stiange  that  he,  a  member  of  the  French  Institatfr--of  m&k 
fioumnhle'  dbtinietion  he  so  often  reminds  hia  readecs— ekodd  have  knoim 
notfainr  of  inaonptiime  the  purport  of  whieh  was  comfluxnieat^  to  the  windd  in 
I8S0  »  OBB  of  the  best-kaowii  periodieab  of  fiueope^  the  (^rierh  Mtnew^ 
whidi  were  nUiahed  ai  krge,  with  ik  memoir  hf  Letronoe,  m.  t^Jwnmldm 
JSmmutlus  Mau^  \W,  and  again,  m,  the  foUowmff  year,  ia  the  gmt  work  o£ 
OceUim;.  and  wlai^  have  since  that  period  been  referred  to  and  eominentod  ooi 
k^ soorcn ci  tnurattoai  and  literary  meal  All  this,  however,  we  eowid  ] 
Uiei»;  md,  had  no  other  einsumstanee  eoDoe  to  my  kuMdedge^  1 1 
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rested  content  with  giving  M.  de  Sanlcy  full  credit  for  his  ignorance,  and  should 
probably  have  regarded  him  as  a  zealous  but  unfortunate  antiquary,  whose  dis- 
coreries  were  made  some  forty  years  too  late.  The  public  will  no  doubt  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  I  now  accuse  the  learned  "Member"  not  merely  of 
ignorance,  but  of  an  act  of  literary  disiotietiv  unwortkjf  of  a  scAolar,  M.  Ant6n 
Bul&d,  of  this  city,  has  informed  me  that  before  M.  de  ^ulcjr  left  Damascus,  on 
his  way  to  B&^allidc,  he  had  ^ven  him  copies  of  the  inscriptions  he  professes  to 
have  (UscoYered,  and  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  village  of  8i!lk-wady- 
Barada,  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abila ! 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  learning  and  researches  of  a  man  whom  a  re- 
cent reviewer  represents  as  "  having  contributed  to  our  geogranhical  and 
historical  knowleqge  a  series  of  discoveries  equal  in  importance  ana  extent  to 
any  which  human  intelligence  and  perseverance  have  accomplished  since  Columbus 
passed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  added  a  new  and  boundless  field  for  tiie  exercise 
of  human  energy."  ! ! 

The  thing  is  really  very  absurd,  and  we  must  let  M.  de  Saulcy  get 
out  of  this  new  difficulty  as  well  as  he  can.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
not  the  first,  and  probably  will  not  be  the  last. 

Mr.  Porter  by  no  means  confines  his  researches  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  He  visits  Palmyra,  and  experiences,  on 
crossing  the  desert,  all  those  annoyances  from  lawless  Bedouins  which 
are  inevitable  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Mount  Hermon  and  the 
sources  of  the  Pharpar  and  Jordan  also  come  in  for  his  critical  and  con- 
troversial remarks,  and  he  again  fiUls  foul  of  the  unfortunate  De  Saulcy. 
The  determination  of  the  site  of  Helbon,  and  the  description  of  the  site 
itself,  is  a  gem  of  archaeological  topography. 

But  the  great  points  of  interest  are  decidedly  associated  with  the 
Hauran,  a  wild,  rocky,  desert  region,  covered  with  ruins  of  ancient  time^ 
but  now  given  up  to  robber  tribes,  and  rarely  visited  since  the  days  of 
Burkhardt.  Here  was  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  here  also  the  ruins  of 
Kenath,  of  Bozrah,  of  Salcoh,  and  of  a  hundred  other  remarkable  "sites 
of  antiquity.  Mr.  Porter  grapples  with  the  whole  subject  like  a  man 
who  has  studied  it  thoroughly,  and  traces  the  history  of  the  country 
through  its  various  political  phases  in  Biblical  and  in  Roman  times.  He 
makes  us  more  than  ever  familiar  with  those  peculiar  stone  houses  and 
tombs  with  stone  doors  of  bne  massive  slab,  as  have  also  been  detected 
in  modem  times  at  Kohrasar,  in  Northern  Mesopotamia. 

To  show  under  what  adverse  circumstances  the  ruins  of  ancient  towna 
have  to  be  explored  in  these  regions,  we  extract  the  followbg  account  of 
an  adventure  in  Edhra,  the  ancient  E^rei  or  Adra : 

While  we  stood  examining  the  exterior  of  this  building  and  trying  to  decipher 
the  inscription,  we  noticed  that  a  crowd  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  people  had 
collected  round  us  in  the  court.  We  paid  little  attention  to  this,  however,  as  we 
had  got  accustomed  to  such  evidences  of  pop\ilarity ;  and  so  intent  were  Mr. 
Bamett  and  myself  on  our  antiquarian  work,  that  we  did  not  hear  the  remarks 
passed  or  the  threats  uttered  by  them.  Nikdla  heard  these,  and  felt  alarmed ; 
out,  just  as  he  was  about  to  inform  us  of  them,  we  turned  and  went  into  the 

interior,  while  Mr. ,  Nik61a,  and  the  sheikh  remained  without;  MahmM 

and  our  servants  were  in  the  house  where  we  had  left  our  luggage  and  arms. 
Shortly  after  we  had  entered  Mr.  Bamett  was  some  yards  in  front  of  me,  writing, 
and  I  stood,  with  my  arms  folded  and  my  back  against  a  column,  looking  at  the 
building.    Ten  or  twelve  men  had  followed  us  into  the  buiikiing.    Whifi  I ' 
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thus  standiag  I  reoenred  a  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulder  from  a  huge  stick  or  dab. 
I  tmrned  loimd  suddenly,  for  I  was  completely  taken  by  surprise^  as  not  a  word 
had  been  spoken,  or  a  question  asked,  or  a  sound  heard.  The  club  was  again 
raised,  and  I  got  another  stroke  on  the  arm  which  had  been  aimed  at  my  head, 
but  by  starting  back  I  escaped  it.  Several  men,  armed  with  their  dubs,  now 
attempted  to  dose  upon  me,  but  I  leaped  back,  and  demanded  what  they 
wanted;  at  the  same  time,  throwing  open  my  lam  over-coat,  I  drew  a  pistol, 
which  I  had  fortunatdy  put  in  my  belt  at  Busr  d-Haiiry.  These  things  quickly 
attracted  Mr.  Bamett^s  attention,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  dancrer  of  our 
position,  and  also  drew  a  small  pistol  from  his  pocket.  The  cowarmy  ruffians 
nad  watched  their  opportunity,  and,  as  soon  as  they  saw  our  little  party  divided, 
the^  rushed  upon  us.  They  had  no  doubt  thought  we  were  altogether  unarmed, 
an^  haying  two  of  us  inside  the  churdi  and  two  outside  it,  they  felt  that  it 
would  be  easv  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  The  moment,  howeyer,  they  saw 
our  pistols  tney  rushed  out  of  the  door ;  but  we,  knowing  the  great  number 
without,  fdt  tl!at  our  position  was  very  critical.  We,  consequently,  followed 
them,  but  the  moment  we  appeared  we  received  a  volley  of  stones.  In  the  crowd 
I  could  not  see  our  companions  or  the  sheikh,  and  i  supposed  they  had  either 
escaped  or  had  been  driven  off.  There  was  no  possibility  of  my  mdong  m  v  way 
to  the  door  of  the  court,  and  to  remam  where  I  was  would  have  been  almost 
certain  death ;  so,  dashing  forward,  and  pushing  those  before  mie  to  each  side,  I 
leaped  over  the  wsH  in  front  to  the  hollow  ground  below.  Just  as  I  reached  the 
ground  a  large  stone  struck  me  on  the  back,  and  stunned  me.  Exerting  all  my 
strength,  I  ascended  a  little  mound  of  rubbish,  and  turned  upon  my  assailants, 
who  were  now  attempting  to  descend  the  wall.  I  again  drew  the  pistol,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who  would  descend.  This  checked  them  for  a 
moment,  and  I  then  attempt-ed  to  reason  with  them,  inquiring  what  we  had  done 
that  they  should  thus  beat  and  abuse  us  like  dogs.  The  only  reply  was  a  savage 
yell,  "  Xill  him !  kill  him !"  A  perfect  shower  of  stones  followea  this,  and  one 
of  tibem  striking  me  on  the  hand  carried  away  the  whole  flesh  of  the  sides  of  two 

of  my  fingers.    I  now  observed  Mr. and  Nik61a,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 

going  out  of  the  Uttle  gateway,  and  Mr.  Bamett,  I  saw,  had  ffot  round  to  near 
where  I  stood.  The  whole  fury  of  the  attack  seemed  directeof  against  me,  and, 
while  I  was  meditating  what  to  do,  I  was  struck  with  a  stone  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  but  the  thick  collar  of  my  coat  in  part  deadened  the  blow.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  men  came  close  to  the  little  mound  I  occupied ;  all  were  afraid,  how- 
ever, to  close  upon  me,  though  the  stones  came  thick  and  fast.  I  saw  that  my 
onh^  chance  was  in  flight,  for,  even  should  I  fire,  it  would  not  save  my  own  life ; 
and  if  I  should  kill  or  wound  any  of  my  assailants,  I  wdl  knew  that  not  one  of 
our  party  would  leave  the  villi^^  alive.  I  turned,  and  ran  across  a  field,  as  I 
thought,  in  the  direction  of  the  house  where  Mahmi^d  and  the  servants  were. 
In  my  way  I  met  a  respectably-dressed  man,  whom  I  took  for  the  sheikh  of  the 
village,  and  I  entreated  him  to  keep  back  the  mob,  or  they  would  murder  me. 
He  made  no  reply,  and  I  continuea  my  course.  I  now  saw  an  opening  in  the 
range  of  houses  before  me,  and  entered  it,  but,  to  my  horror,  found  it  shut  up 
by  a  lofty  wall  a  few  yards  in  front.  I  wheeled  roxma  on  the  moment,  and  ran 
to  the  summit  of  a  mound  of  rubbish ;  here,  however,  some  twenty  or  thirty  men 
were  dose  upon  me,  and  fiight  seemed  no  longer  possible.  Before  I  had  tune  to 
consider  what  I  should  do,  the  stroke  of  a  stone  on  the  back  and  another  on  the 
head  brought  me  to  the  ^nnd.  Those  that  were  before  afraid  to  approach  now 
rushed  on  me  en  masse.  Though  ffreatly  stunned  and  exhausted,  I  was  perfectly 
conscious,  and  saw  one  fellow  ddiberatdy  aiming  a  blow  at  my  head  with  his 
dub.  I  received  it  on  my  left  arm,  and  leaped  to  my  feet.  A  vigorous  effort 
drove  a  few  of  my  assailants  to  some  distance,  and  again  I  seized  my  pistol,  and 
the  crowd  began  to  retreat,  but  at  that  moment  a  man  from  behind  threw  his 
arms  round  my  body,  and  entreated  me  not  to  attempt  to  fire.  I  cast  him  off, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  but  he  still  grasped  the  pistol,  and  prayed  me  not  to  use 
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S6  Dt&KiaKcm  ija»  ixs  kbic^boubhood; 

iji,arTroi^2iio«lGLalI1»BaiidBred.  Looking  «i  Kiaa,  I  rttoyiiacd  iiie  raiip<fet Att^ 

I  demankd.  "Qojfe  me  the  pasioi,  ana  I  wiU  aatTe  jocu"  He  looked  Imoai^ 
and  I  ibaiigiU  wkj  life  would  be  aaocificed  at  any  rafee;  ao^  witk*  qakdL motion 
af  my  fia^r,  I  Btrnok  off  the  cape  and  gmre  iq)  the  pietoL  This  pecantion  I 
took  leat  it  aiionkL  be  uaedagamst  layaeff.  Haying  got  it»  lie  tokt  me  to roB* 
''Where  P'  I  aeked.    He  pointed  out  the  path,  and  away  I  ran,  while  he  ia> 

atndned  the  mob  behind.     I  soon  overtook  Mr. and  ]Sib5hk,  who  wen 

likewise  rajuaang,  and  the  old  aheikk  trying  to  restrain  tkeir  pjorsnen.  I 
inquired  for  Mr.  fiamett,  bat  at  that  moment  he  too  came  up  without  bat  oe 
shoes,  and  the  bkx)d  iavkm  from  bis  head.  We  now  ran  akmg,  guided  by  some 
men,  and  soon  leached  ow:  bouse. 

Our  af^pearance,  wounded  and  bteeding,  sarpiised  Mahmud  aad  oar  serraai&fl^ 
and  they  quiekly  gathered  up  the  arms  and  prepared  for  defence.  Midmii^ 
mahing  out  oonm>nted  the  an^  mob,  who  were  cominff,  aa  they  said,  to  murder 
us  a^  He  snoeeedod  in  tnmmg  them  back ;  but  as  they  went  away  they  were 
heard  to  say  we  eouhi  not  leave  the  village  without  their  lauywledge,  and  thataa 
aoon  as  we  attempted  to  leave  they  would  finish  their  work. 

We  had  now  leisure  to  examine  our  wounds  and  consider  our  position.  My 
bruises  were  cominntively  slight — ^I  was  much  stunned,  but  not  deeply  out. 

Mr. had  rqpeived  a  severe  cut  in  the  arm;  but  Mr.  Bamett's  innines  were 

by  far  Idie  most  sedous  of  all.  He  had  got  several  blows  on  the  bead  and  faee^ 
and  was  so  miflh  exhausted  as  to  be  unalik  to  stand;  uid  we  had  great  doubts 
of  his  being  able  to  aii  on  horseback,  even  should  we  mana^  to  get  away.  I 
discovered  that  a  small  leather  case,  in  which  I  had  earned  mv  note-books, 
kttees,  and  the  eoios  and  medals  I  had  collected,  had  been  lost  in  the  straggle. 

'  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  party  made  their  escape  durin|» 
thedarkneaa  of  midxiight  from  these  bigc^ed  and  ruffianly  villain.  Nor 
was  the  treatment  they  m«t  with  aiisoaoue  of  the  other  villages  of  a  much 
less  hostile  and  inhospitable  character.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  Arabs 
of  the  Haxmm  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  thieves  by  profession,  as 
may  be  deduced  from  the  following  colloquy : 

''What  brought  you  to  the  Deir  when  you  saw  us  there ?^  I  asked  him.*— 
"  To  stiip  you,'^  he  coolly  re^d.— "  And  why  did  you  not  do  it  P'-~''  Beeanse 
MahmAd  was  with  you.'' — ''But  why  would  you  pmnder  us  P  we  aie  strangersy 
and  not  your  enemies." — "  It  is  our  custom.'' — "  And  do  you  strip  all 
strangers  r' — **  Yes,  all  we  can  get  hold  of." — "  And  if  they  resist,  or  are  too 
strong  for  youP" — "In  the  former  case  we  shoot  them  from  behind  trees ;  and 
in  the  latter  we  run." — ^How  do  tiie  peof^  of  your  tribe  IrveP  Do  they  sow 
or  feed  flocks P"— "We  are  not  fsUakm,  We  keep  goats  and  sheep,  hunt 
partridges  and  gaaelles,  and  steal !"— "  Are  you  ail  thkves  P"--^'  Tes,  all !" 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Porter  was  enabled  to  accu- 
mulate a  mass  of  cuciobs  and  important  details  and  diseovery,  which  will 
render  his  work  one  of  pennanent  importance  to  the  student  of  saesed 
and  elasMcnl  geogsaphj. 
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a  skeegb  fbok  raxlwax  ubs. 

Bt  a  Season  Ticket. 

Fob  ocwai'iil  moadis  doriBg  the  y  wr  I  am  an  AaMMe  of  <me  of  tibose 
main  SEtHie8'wkieh.diitrftiite  the  teemiog  fife  of  tbe  nelffopolia  to  tfie 
varraoa  exireauties  of  tiie  Idngdoan,  ajid  in  dae  ooMrao  of  tLine  rcatore  it 
to  tfaefomtaiB  hbaA  (eonsideimbly  purified,  let  ns  hope),  in  aeeordaaoe. 
vitfi  iikam  laws  of  eirealation  vhich  may  be  deduced  with  tcrffvaUe  aeca- 
saey  from  oar  rulway  8tatiitic&     The  diiecton  oo  this  partieolar  Kae,  in 
a  spoEit  of  eeooony  wUch  is  powerfully  suggeatiTe  of  aoa  inereaaed  dhi- 
dend  tk  ibe  nest  hatf>yearly  meetng  of  ihtvr  coDstitnenli,  have  leeantiy' 
adapted  a  aiethod  «f  eaJarging  the  capacity  of  their  fint-dasB  carriagea, 
at  tWexpeBM  of  the  paaBenffera  in  ik»  same,  to  vAUk  I  (not  bainr  9 
sfaavehoUerX  in  coia«beB  wi&  many  of  my  daily  fettowtzweUcn,  iod  it 
difiedt  to  leaaarita  myaelf .     I  reaoemhor  to  hare  heard  in  the  dayi  of 
my  infiaKy  a  maodm  ptopovmded  by  one  who  was  profoandiy  varaed  in 
tile  seienae  of  domestie  ceonemy,  that  ^'  what  is  dinner  far  one  s  dinoer 
for  imof*  and  though  leeanrang  it  at  the  time  with  a  toepticinn  natural 
eneogk  at  die  age  dF  jaeketa  and  '^flata,"  to  whose  pveeenedyed  notions- 
of  feeding' this  doetrine  atends  in  startling  opposkiiw,  i  cas  weB  baiieisp 
that  these  dreetora,  isbued  «nth  the  same  prineipfte,  lisrre  coma  ta  tho 
ooncknon  thait  where  diere  is  room  for  ^tmte^  Aeie  iaxoom  for  frar.    It 
is^  qf  oanrse^  unnscesssopj  to  point  oat  to  what  meenvcnisnt  raaoha  di» 
adoptdoB  of  this  fallacioas  maxim,  in  its  fullest  eoctant^  marr  lead;  I  wffi 
flsmply  oanfine  myself  to  a  deseription  of  the  means  bj  which  our  iron 
mien  elicit  thoexpanabre  properties  of  their  ^plaat"    A  fint^obsa  ear~ 
nage — lifaose  oaaftpartmenls  were  original^  inlendtd  to  held  no  moie 
liiaa  a»»^  aiightly  drawn  out  at  the  sides — like  an  aaoardien— mid  m 
single  partkicn  ia  then  fixed  in  the  centre  of  each  seat,  so  as  to  divide 
Ifae  intenat  into  four  seettonsL  The  reenlt  is,  that  ns  ths  nstond  modesty 
of  nmnkiod,  and  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  railway  officials  are  lepngnant  to 
the  entve  oeeupation  of  a  sing^  section  by  one  psason,  eight  individuaJa 
are  deposited  where  the  capacity  of  the  vehicle  would  have  been  satiafisd 
by  six.     Now  I  hata  encioaehmeDta.     I  object  to  the  Caar  of  Raana 


» he  lays  has  lanaeioas  handa  npon  some  timosands  of  sipnna  mifea'  of 
tanitsry,  to  which  he  has  abovt  as  mneh  right  as  my  ezeelient  neiffhboar 
Brawn  earn  pretend  to  the  ha&f  acre  of  cahlMigcs  that  I  hafre  phmted  under 
Ua  hedge;  and  I  equally  ofeyeet  to  the  authorities  of  tUa  or  any  otimr 
finevriian  Aey  deprine  me  of  four  inches  of  my  Inwful  asat,  more  especi- 
njify  as  in  tha  latter  ease  the  ambitiott  aasnaies  sdefty  a  fiimnmal^  and 
I  more  rsTokiagv  aspeet  So  long  as  ona  ia  fccatcd  with  a  aaan 
-^  iknensiens  the  ineonyenience  ii  not  gnatiy  iti^  but  shosdd^ 
I  aa  tba  pattnerm  yonv  allotaaent— onoe  my  unhappy  fetaf 
idirfmmigbt  hnre  eoaspeted  witfi  the  grcat:  Darnel  s*  n 
^wMbseasa  ramonablc  ehaaeea etf  fluoacai,  the yjetmi of  < 
I  by  inch  from  bss  grornad^  in  sako  of  emMtei 
t9  MOfwUa  pemtimi^  and  in  tim  aid  ia  ptnhaUf  asrtittilsad  by  ih»o 
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whelmine  mawoo  of  the  enemy.  I  have  said  that  I  am  not  yet  reo(m« 
ciled  to  ttie  proceeding.  When  I  shall  have  narrated  the  little  incident 
which  is  recorded  below,  the  nnprejadiced  reader — assnming  always  that 
he  is  neither  a  director  nor  a  shareholder  of  the  line  aforesaid— wul  pro« 
bably  be  dupoeed  to  think  that  my  repugnance  is  not  altogether  un« 
jnstmable. 

Not  very  many  months  nnce  I  was  charged  with  the  pleasant  duty  of 
escorting  to  town  two  ladies  (whom  I  will  christen  for  the  nonce  Mrs* 
and  Miss  Smith)^  who  were  en  route  to  effect  a  junction  with  a  party  of 
thdr  friends,  with  the  view  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  I  had  deferred  the  usually  early  hour  of  my  departure, 
and  the  train  by  which  we  proposed  to  leave  E  was  one  much 

affected  by  the  sojourners  along  the  line,  being  termed  by  courtesy  semi- 
express,  which,  being  interpreted,  signified  that  it  was  scarcely  so  sbw  as 
the  ordinary  trains,  and  made  fewer  pauses  in  its  transit.  The  conse- 
quence was  ihat  when  it  came  up,  and  we  had  commenced  institutbg  an 
investigation  for  an  empty  carriage,  we  could  discover  nothing  better 
than  a  moiety  of  one  of  those  objectionable  bisected  compartments  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  in  which  we  accordingly  proceeded  to 
take  up  our  quarters,  leaving  a  vacancy  between  Mrs.  Smith  and  one  of 
the  carriage  windows.  Scairoely  had  we  ladies  concluded  that  necessary 
disposition  of  their  dress  which  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  the  two 
actions  of  rising  up  and  sitting  down,  when  a  man  of  a  somewhat  gentle- 
manly cast  of  countenance,  but  "  got  up  **  in  a  white  hat  and  a  loose 
tweea  overcoat,  with  general  indications  of  running  to  seed  about  his 
extremities,  and  who— judging  from  his  moist  appearance — had  only  just 
caught  the  train,  came  hurriedly  up  to  our  carriage.  He  paused  for  a 
second  on  the  step,  as  though  pondering  whether  our  compartment  was 
not  too  uncomfortably  full  for  him,  but  at  that  moment  the  words  ><  Take 
your  places,  gents!*'  ringmg  sharply  in  our  ears,  silenced  his  doubts,  if 
any,  and  he  stepped  quietly  into  the  vacant  seat.  Immediately  the  door 
was  shut  to  with  a  smart  bang,  that  gave  a  pleasing  sensation  of  being 
well  shaken  up  to  everybody  and  everythmg — ^the  porter  and  g^nard 
executed  a  rapid  concerted  movement  on  their  respective  instruments, 
the  bell  and  whistie— the  engine  once  more  woke  up  into  life— and  we 
were  o£El 

It  was  an  undeniably  hot  day.  Such  a  day  as  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  these  degenerate  summers  of  ours  (when  the  sun  appears  to  do  piece« 
work  only,  and  even  then  to  take  up  but  very  small  contracts  at  a  time^ 
with  a  glorious  blue  sky  overhead,  unshadowed  scarcely  by  those  fleecy 
vapours  which  are  rarely  absent  from  the  most  cloudless  atmosohere,  and 
the  bright  sunlight  playing  fitfully  over  the  waving  corn-fields,  whose 
ears  stiU  green  gave  but  faint  indications  of  the  coming  harvest  The 
weather  was  likely  enough  to  induce  drowsiness,  and  yet  I  could  not 
help  bein^  struck  by  the  rapidity  with  which  my  «tf-d-vis  in  the  white 
hat  sank  mto^  a  profound  slumber.  Experience  teaches  that  the  afternoon 
mesta  (Anghce^  nap)  of  southern  climates  is  not  altogether  unknown  to 
the  more  wide-awake  inhabitants  of  the  north,  and  there  are  fow  places> 
probably,  where  so  many  specimens  might  be  collected  as  in  a  down* 
train  on  awarm  afternoon;  but  the  appearance  of  this  exotic  at  so  eariy 
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an  hour  of  the  morning  was  something  quite  out  of  the  common  way* 
However,  a  lively  discnssion  with  the  ladies  on  the  respective  merits  of 
the  different  points  of  rendezvous  in  the  Palace  at  Sydenham  entirely 
diverted  my  attention  from  the  sleepy  passenger,  and  we  continued  to 
argue  for  our  several  protegee  with  such  earnestness  as  could  scarcely 
fSftu  to  have  disturbed  die  slumbers  of  any— -but  one  of  the  seven  sleepersL 
So  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  until  our  slackening  speed  gave 

notice  that  we  were  approaching  K y  the  last  statipn  at  which  we 

were  to  pull  up  before  reaching  London.  Laughing  and  talking,  as  the 
train  was  running  joltingly  in  over  the  ^'points,"  we  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  violent  shock,  which  brought  us  up— in  the  expressive 
phraseology  of  the  Yankees — *^  all  of  a  heap  ;*'  in  this  case,  perhaps, 
almost  more  literally  than  figuratively.  There  was  a  £Eunt  scream  from 
the  ladies,  an  ejaculation  of  a  somewhat  more  forcible  desoription  from 
one  of  the  other  sex,  whilst  I  thrust  my  head  out  of  the  window  with 
the  yiew  of  discovering  what  had  happened.  A  guard  was  hnnying  by, 
so  I  hailed  him. 

"What's  wrong r  I  inquired. 

*^  She's  run  into  some  trucks,  sir" — trains,  by  the  courtesy  of  guards, 
are  always  feminine — *'  and  the  engine's  damaged  a  bit — nothing  more* 
We've  tdegraphed  to  town  for  another,  which  will  be  down  under  the 
half  hour." 

The  delay  was  annoyine,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  no  human  machinery^ad  been  put  out  of  order;  so  I  drew  in  my 
head,  and  proposed  to  Mrs.  Smith  that  we  should  follow  tlie  example  of 
the  multitude  and  leave  the  tndn.  In  doing  so,  however,  ray  attention 
was  again  attracted  to  our  somnolent  friend ;  and — marvellous  to  relate 
— ^there  he  was,  still  as  sound  asleep  as  ever.  Indeed,  had  another  col- 
lision of  a  more  violent  character  at  that  moment  caused  the  carriage 
to  collapse*  and  driven  us  into  one  another,  I  could  scarcely  have  felt 
greater  surprise  at  seeing  him — white  hat  and  all — doubled  up  in  a  state 
of  slumber.  If  Mr.  Montague  Tigg,  of  distinguished  memory,  had  put 
to  me  upon  the  spot  the  question  which  so  irritated  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzle- 
wit,  "  What  is  a  light  sleeper?" — I,  following  the  example  of  certain 
lecturers  who  always  propose  to  tell  you  what  a  thing  is  not  when  they 
cannot  inform  you  what  it  is,  was  perfectly  prepared  to  answer,  "  Cer- 
tainly not  the  man  in  the  white  hat."  Indeed,  for  the  instant,  I  felt 
tempted  to  commit  myself  to  a  mild  joke  with  reference  to  the  napless 
condition  of  this  particular  article  of  dress  (which  certainly,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen,  enjoyed  a  striking  monopoly  of  hue  among  the  rest  of  his 
toilette — ^linen  not  excepted),  but  fortunately  the  recollection  of  the  age 
of  the  joke,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  nerves  of  ray  fellow-passengers 
had  already  been  severely  tried  that  day,  induced  me  to  refrain,  and  we 
stepped  tranquilly  upon  the  platform. 

It  so  happens  that  K is  one  of  the  favoured  stations  upon  our 

line,  where  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  with  the  "  Son"  consti- 
tutes an  entire  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Universal  Knowledge,  has 
pitched  his  wandering  tent,  and  established  a  dep6t  whence  the  intellects 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  district  are  provisioned  and  supplied 
with  greater  attention  and  regularity  than  are  their  physical  wants  from 
some  other  stores  thai  I  could  name.    A  st^^le  article  of  consumption 
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^XHSutB  in  Btadb  of  ^en-corered  volumes,  vbach  profeis,  for  a  imall 
vum,  to  sapplj  yoa  mth  Teprintt  of  the  nost  readable  woiks  of  those 
distiiiguuhea  authors  whom  the  letiathan  pQblishers  defight  to  honour. 
Now  it  suggested  itself  to  the  provident  mind  of  Mrs.  Smith  (ray  Mis. 
Smith — ^not  MrSi  W.  H.)  diat  one  of  disss  vegetshls-looking  prsdocts 
jsigfat  prove  advantageous  in  the  event  of  any  forther  delay,  and,  having 
^eommnnieated  her  proposed  investment  to  me,  we  prooeeded  slowly 
through  the  crowded  platform  to  the  stand.  After  a  short  eonsuitation 
the  selection  was  made,  and  Mrs.  Smith  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  for 
her  purse,  when  her  countenance  suddenly  changed,  and,  before  i  oould 
apesJc,  die  coed, 

« I've  lost  my  purse  f 

This  is  an  unpleasant  announcement  to  make  at  any  time,  but  when  a 
«rowd  of  persons— 4dl  strangers — ars  standing  round  the  bereaved  party, 
dt  is  aoyt&ng  blit  calculated  to  create  a  lively  impression.  Acoordsngly, 
indigHB^t  glanees  were  exchanged,  and  those  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
began  to  move  away  slightly.  However,  I  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  left  at  home ;  but  this  solution  was  met  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Smith 
had  paid  for  hw  own  and  her  daughter's  tickets  at  £— — •.  I  then  pro- 
posed— ^though  hopelesdy,  for  I  felt  convinced  that  it  had  been  abstracted 
oy  some  skxlfiil  eonveyanoer  in  the  crowd— to  seardi  for  the  missing 
parte-tnannaie  on  the  platform  and  in  the  carriage.  In  bodi  plaees  alike 
my  investigatibns — as  diligwit  as  the  condition  <^  the  station  would 
permit  item  to  be — were,  as  I  expected,  unsuccessful.  Not  a  troce  of 
the  '*  lost  one"  eonld  I  fin^  and  I  returned,  sorrowing,  to  my  companions. 
They  had  recovered  their  composure  (Mrs.  Smith  having  coloured  at  the 
time,  as  though  she  had  just  been  convicted  ef  larceny,  instead  of  beins; 
herself  the  s^rer),  and  the  purchase  had  been  completed,  lifiss  Smith 
dumcing  to  have  her  own  purse  with  her;  so  I  escorted  them  into  the 
ladies'  room,  and  then  strolled  out  to  observe  what  was  going  forward,  and 
to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  station-master  on  the  subject 
of  our  loss. 

The  ehief  of  the  staff  at  K  had  originally  been  a  London  detective, 

and  haviilg  received  an  appointment  upon  this  line,  hie  superior  intelli- 
gence— being  unblemished  by  want  of  prindple  or  a  too  devoted 
attachment  to  ^  hal^pints''  (which  so  frequently  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
man's  advancement  in  this  rank  of  life,  where  his  abilities  would  otherwise 
have  brought  him  forward) — had  raised  him  to  the  important  position  he 
BOW  occupied.  I  had  been  enabled  to  do  him  some  shght  service,  and — 
courteous  and  obKging  to  a  degree  at  all  times — he  was  particularly  so  to 
me.   There  was  something  wonderfully  fascinating  about  his  reminiscences 

of  detective  lifs ;  and,  when  leaving  the  train  at  K ,  I  have  not  un- 

iipefuendy  paused  at  the  station  to  listen  to  some  stirring  tale  of  an 
ingenious  capture  by  himself  or  his  brother-officers.  I  found  him  actively 
employed  as  usual,  and,  as  I  approached  him,  he  raised  his  hat,  and 
-remarked  that  it  was  uncommonly  warm.  There  could  be  but  one 
^linion  on  this  point,  so  I  endorsed  it,  and  then  told  him  that  a  Mend 
<^  mine  had  been  robbed— *as  we  thought— of  her  purse.  The  stadon- 
maater  had  ahvady  heard  of  it,  and  had  made  inquiries. 

«  Yon  are  not  singular,  sir;  another  loss  has  since  been  repwted  to  me, 
•aUhpoghwe  do  ear  test  to  protect  d»  passengers*"    Aaad  he  pointed,  as 
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hd  spoke,  to  a  staring  piacaxd  which,  headed  ^'  Notice,"  pioceeded  to  i 
psissengere  to  look  aft^  their  luggage  and  their  pockets  on  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  tiains.     ^  Will  joa  oblige  me  with  the  particulsis  ?" 

I  related  the  incident  as  shortly  as  I  cooid :  **  That  infiwFniil  aoddent 
was  l^e  cause  of  it  all ;  for  the  thief,  whoever  he  is,  wooU  nev«r  hanre  had 
the  dianee  otfierwise.'' 

<^  To  establish  that,  sir,''  he  replied,  ^  we  most  prove  that  it  oonld  not 
faaye  been  done  elsewhere  than  on  the  platform.  Ptay  may  I  ask  were 
you  alone  in  the  carriage  P' 

^  Alone  enoogh!"  I  replied,  somewhat  hastily,  for  I  thoaght  the 
snpporation  absurd,  ^  in  one  of  your  economical  hahresb  At  least,"  I 
added,  as  the  vision  of  the  sonad  sleeper  in  the  white  hat  rose  to  my 
reeolleetion,  ^  there  was  another  man  sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Smith,  but  he 
was  asleep  the  whole  time." 

The  ex-detective  had  naturally  bright  eyes,  but  at  that  monnMit  they 
gleaosed  with  sseh  a  histre,  and  yet  widi  a  subdued  nwrnr  twinlde,  th«t 
anMltaneously  die  whole  trutli  flashed  upon  me.  My  first  impressioa 
was  one  of  intense  disgust  at  being  so  efiectually  done ;  my  second,  a 
burning  desire  to  put  our  cp<levant  friend  in  tlie  white  hat  in  rapid 
communication  with  a  metropolitan  magistrate. 

*<  We  can  at  least  find  him,**  I  said,  moving  o& 

**  But  not  the  purse.  No,"  returned  the  station-master,  shaking  his 
head,  **  I  take  it  uiat  he  is  probably  too  old  a  hand  not  to  have  disposed 
of  everything  but  the  cash  long  before  this." 

He  mused  for  a  few  seconds. 

*^  There  is  one  chance,  slight  enough  it's  true,  and  vet  these  old  biids 
sometimes  run  it  too  fine.  You  say,  sir,  the  young  lady  has  her  purse 
with  her?" 

I  nodded. 

''  They  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  firesh  tickets  ?" 

^  I  presume  so,"  I  replied,  '^ihe  others  having  disappeared  with  the 
rest  of  the  contents." 

^'Good.  Then,  sir,"  looking  at  the  elodc,  ^^as  ike  engine  will  be 
here  in  three  minutes,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  see  your  Mends  get  their 
tickets,  and  then  take  care  that  the  young  lady  puts  them  into  her  purse 
— and  that  you  resume  (if  possible)  your  old  places,  the  ladies  simply 
exchaaging  seats*  If  the  fish  bites,  let  him  gorge  the  bait  well,  and  then 
-—strike  I  And  aoind — I  know  those  follows — strike  sharply.  The  rest 
I  leave  to  you.     Good  morning,  sir." 

And  before  I  could  reply,  the  ex-detective  was  o£F. 

I  made  my  way  back  to  the  ladies  quickly,  and  found  Aem  about 
proceeding  to  take  their  tickets ;  so  we  walked  at  once  into  the  offioe, 
3fiss  SmiSi  having  her  purse  in  her  hand.  '^  Two  return  firsts  to  town" 
were  ordered,  received,  paid  for,  and  by  my  advice  deporited  in  the  portt" 
numnaie^  which  I  also  exhorted  the  young  lady  to  return  to  her  pocket, 
and  then  to  keep  close  to  my  left  hand.  As  we  turned  to  quit  the  build- 
ing, for  the  moment  I  fanc^  I  saw  the  upper  portion  of  a  white  hafr— 
and  a  white  hat  of  which  I  knew  something — ^receding  from  the  window 
into  obscurity ;  but  when  we  emerged  upon  the  platform  it  was  certriniy 
not  visible.  At  the  same  instant  the  tarsh  scream  of  dw  appiMkaching 
engine  warned  those  who  had  not  taken  their  places  that  it  was  high 
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time  to  do  so,  and  the  consequent  crowding,  and  thronging,  and  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  of  porters,  with  their  ^*  By  yer  leave,  gents"  (which  is  in* 
variably  symbolical  of  their  having  been  within  half  an  inch  of  crushing 
your  favourite  com  with  some  rauch-enduring  truck),  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  the  excited  nerves  of  my  companions.  However,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  our  former  half  still  vacant  (the  carriage  being 
near  the  head  of  the  train) — and  indeed,  I  believe  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  moiety  had  never  quitted  their  position,  but,  from  a  cursory  analysis 
of  some  deposits  on  the  floor,  which  I  pronounced  to  be  crumbs,  and  the 
somewhat  shiny — ^not  to  say  greasv — appearance  of  the  mouths  of  several 
of  the  party,  I  hinted  a  dark  suspicion  to  Mrs.  Smith  that  they  had  been 
engaged  during  our  absence  in  the  discussion  of  ham-sandwiches.  How- 
ever, we  got  in,  and  the  arrangement  suggested  by  the  station-master 
was  easily  effected,  without  raising  the  suspicions  of  my  friends ;  and 
Mrs.  Smith  had  just  observed  that  the  sleepy  man  had  changed  his 
position,  when  the  identical  individual  in  question  came  forth  from  the 
station,  stretching  and  yawning,  as  though  his  appetite  for  sleep  were 
still  fresh.  Scarcely  had  Miss  Smith  expressed  a  wish  that  he  migbt 
find. a  place  elsewhere,  when  the  white  hat  loomed  before  the  door,  and, 
apparently  unconscious  of  our  presence,  glided  in  with  a  ghostlike  air, 
sank  down  by  Miss  Smith,  and  was  aJmost  instantaneoudy  buried  in 
slumber.  I  confess  I  felt  a  well-nigh  uncontrollable  impulse  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  officials  standing  about,  but  the 
recollection  of  the  station-master's  last  words,  and  my  own  conriction 
that  the  proceeding  would  be  useless,  restrained  me,  and  the  heavy  snort 
of  the  locomotive  announced  that  we  were  once  more  launched  on  our 
iron  way. 

I  was  so  fearful  lest  anything  in  my  manner  should  rouse  the  suspicions 
of  the  pretended  sleeper,  and,  by  putting  him  on  his  guard,  spoil  the  neat 
contrivance  of  mv  ingenious  friend,  that  I  had  previously  resolved,  in  the 
event  of  the  man  s  appearance,  to  feign  sleep  myself.  *( his  was  the  more 
feasible,  inasmuch  as  the  ladies  appeared  to  have  no  disposition  now  to 
converse,  but  were  engrossed  with  their  books ;  and  I  accordingly  leant 
back  in  my  comer  and  closed  my  eyes.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  so  utterly  despaired  of  five-and-twenty 
minutes  coming  to  an  end.  I  have  travelled  the  same  ground  hundreds 
of  times,  and  tne  distance  has  often  appeared  long — but  now  it  seemed 
interminable.  Houses,  trees,  gardens— everything  flew  by,  but  time. 
That  alone  seemed  inexorably  to  stand  still.  The  excitement  grew 
almost  insupportable.  I  felt  that  I  was  glaring  between  my  eyelids  upon 
the  man  in  uie  white  hat  until  I  thought  the  eyeballs  would  have  burst 
from  their  confinement.  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  a  hand  creemng 
stealthily  down  his  side,  and  gliding,  serpent-like,  among  the  folds  of  his 
victim's  dress,  and  yet,  when  I  glanced  at  him  for  a  second  only,  the 
white  hat  and  all  belonging  to  it  were  so  still  and  motionless,  that  I 
should  have  fancied  we  were  mistaken,  had  I  not  been  so  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  was  the  thief.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  other  passengers  had 
ceased  to  talk.  So  long  as  there  was  a  distraction  of  some  kmd — ^no 
matter  what^-the  suspense  was  bearable,  but  now  a  horrid  stillness 
reigned  in  the  carriage,  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  rattle  of  the 
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raeediiig  traiiL  My  yeiy  breathing  began  to  grow  short,  and  I  fUt  as 
if  I  must  have  impfored  some  one  to  break  the  silence,  when  soddukly  I 
became  acutely  sensible  that  the  pulsations  of  the  engine  were  becoming 
appreciably  more  irregular,  and  that  the  earnestly-expected  moment  Si 
deliverance  was  come. 

The  train  ran  slowly  in  aloneside  the  ticket-platform,  and  the  col- 
lectors came  bustiing  down  to  tiieir  work.  I  waited  until  our  window 
was  darkened  by  an  official,  and  tiie  request  of  *'  Tickets,  if  you  please  ?** 
had  been  made,  and  then  woke  up.  I  simply  said  <*  Season,  without 
removing  my  eyes  one  hair's  breadth  from  those — still  closed— of  the 
man  in  uie  white  hat  Our  fellow-passengers  were  handing  their  paste- 
boards across,  when  Mrs.  Smith  reminded  her  daughter  that  she  had 
charge  of  the  tickets.  Miss  Smith  at  once  put  her  hand  into  her 
pocket,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  eyelids  under  the  rim  of  the  white 
hat  quiver !  Then  I  knew  the  game  was  up.  Before  Miss  Smith  could 
discover  h^r  loss,  my  t^w-^m  made  so  skilful  and  swift  a  movement  with 
his  left  hand,  that  in  another  instant  the  porie-monnaie,  with  its  contents, 
would  have  been  flying  over  the  dingy  roofs  of  the  houses  beneaih  us, 
had  I  not-— mindful  of  the  station-master's  warning— pulled  up  the 
window  sharply,  and  the  plunder  fell  harmlessly  at  the  colleotor's  fieet. 

It  was  all  scarcely  the  work  of  a  second. 

'^  I  give  tins  man  in  charge  for  stealing  this  lady's  purse  !* 

There  was  a  lively  scene.  The  thief — and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  of 
saying  that  he  was  a  master  of  his  art — looked  somewhat  disconcerted, 
and  yet  he  stepped  out  with  a  jaunty  air  on  the  invitation  of  the  guard, 
who  speedily  consigned  him  as  an  object  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude 
to  X  999,  by  whom  an  accurate  account  of  hb  prisoner  was  shortly  after- 
wards rendered  at  the  proper  place  and  to  the  proper  person.  I  may  add, 
that  he  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  passengers  as  having  lef£  tiieir 
carriage  at  E  ;  of  course  with  a  view  of  employing  his  labour  and 
skill  in  a  more  profitable  field. 

The  mail  in  the  white  hat  had  committed  a  fatal  eiror.  He  had  cal- 
culated upon  the  certainty  of  my  taking  charge  of  my  companions' 
tickets — aner  the  misfortune  that  had  beftJlen  the  others — and  so  getting 
off  safely  and  quietiy  with  purse  number  two.  And  undoubtedly  I 
should  have  done  so  but  for  the  excellent  advice  of  the  far-seeing  ex- 
detective.  Still  it  was  a  mistake,  and  one  that  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  tiie  unfortunate  victim  is  still  expiating  in  one  of  her  Majes^s 
houses  of  correction,  where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  perform  daily 
on  tiie  crank,  with  the  view  of  keepmg  his  hand  m,  but  shorn  of  aU  the 
jaunty  splendour  of  his  white  hat. 
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BEOWNIBTG'S  '^MEfT  AJTD  WOMEBL'** 

The  title  of  these  yolumes,  '<  Men  and  Women,'^  is  not  moA  more 
defiftilef^f  iRCbiUitiw  of  flwii  oontMitv  towi  wu  tinit  of  **  Belb*  end 
Pomegmnste^ — tint  efaokepeor  to  fiCeral  quid!mmc8.  The  tttlei  of  Ae 
poeEDtf  theiBBelTes  ftte  sometmieff  oonvspondiDgly  Tagve,  in  rdatnm  to 

Am  suhJeetB  :  thus^we  haw  "Before,"  •^After,'^  «Dfe  Gnstibus ," 

"One  Way  of  Love,'*  •Another  W^  of  Love,*^  **Iii  Three  Days,** 
**In  a  Tear,**  "  Lore  m  a  Life^**  •♦Life  in  a  Lore,"  •Any  Wife  to  Any 
Hod^flBd,"  and  so  on.  Jhey  aR  are  deiHcaited  to  Mxa.  firowning  in  a 
finid  *One  Word  More :"" 

These  ihaj  are,  mv  fi%  maa  and  womei 
Naming  me  the  mty  poems  finished  I 
Take  them.  Love,  the  book  and  me  together. 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  also. 

Tfatreia  KMte  observable  deviaitieB  in  tken  from  Mr*  Bbowntng^vcfaarae' 
teristie  '^pobtfl^"  v^uthergood  pointa  or  bad;  ikKnaA  one  may  onwill- 
ingly  fear  that  of  the  two  clastas,  poative  g«ed  and  pan^e  bad^  it  is 
rather  in  the  kittac  iSuax  tbe  Hotmer  that  adivaaoe  from  tfafl  poakive  to 
the  caaqpaiaAive<  degree  ia  peroeptible.     Pbrhapa  closer  atady,  aacb  m  this 
pods  vamimB  flia.atfM  gmA  nan  to  appsaciatHm,  will  disoovar  beauties 
thai  lurk  onieeBi  Aanng^  ik  too  enrsory  perutal;  b«t  iim  aioak:  aaisafy 
panual:  can  huaify  ataape  a  coBviotkMi  tkat  tba  poafa  jptrnk iiail  far  eMip* 
tical  dietian».  iniarjaeltMiid  darii  aayiag^  umltwm  m  patm)  (aod^  ioaae* 
timasy.  seemingly  awaamwa  m  mmlU)  '^detewMraaica^'*  ^faty  fiiadffiB) 
uskampi  sim^aDdaBi  ^^naintest  oaaneits,  f^sbDd!  £naBMBritie%  and  sao<> 
tesqnar  aaaggaraticnay  ia  uniiadUiily  od  the  iacraase.      GraatLy  may 
wrong  lum,  nevertheless,  who  proceed,  as  some  dxv  to  confimad  theae 
eaeneasaQt  **  accideBts"  with  da  *'  essanoa"  of  his  poedeaft  gamns^  and  to 
judge  bias  by  iibese,  widi  a  radical  parvenioa  of  imiimi&ve  aaathod,  aa 
thou^  a  pfladUip  aartte  of  tbesa  by-wuy  ble»idiB8  wtm  identical  with 
a  logical  oondasmi  that  be  ia  no  poet  at  all.     How  luaali  gaaater  a  poat 
he  mig^  be^  weald  be  bet  antieipate  tba  easj  avaiy^day  work  of  hiai^ 
findara^  by  stoking  eat  ifriiat  tiny  so  rsadiiy  fia^  and  by  taking'  apou 
bimaatf  befioae  pablicatio&  A*  dEaty  they  piomptly  assume  afber  it,  of 
reotaag^  oui  the  tavea  from  his  wliaat,^~it  is  psrdoDably  provoking'  to 
tbink.     Nebly  endowed  ia  Bobert  Browning  with  gifts  aapexier  sot  only 
in  degree  but  in  kind  to  more  than  two  ov  tbaee,  among  eoatempaeav^ 
poets,  who  are  read  and  applauded  to  the  echo  by  thousands,  where  he  is 
read  and  musingly  beloved  by  tens.     The  excellence  of  his  gifts-ra  rare 
union  of  subjective  reflectiveness  indth  objective  life  and  vigour,  so  that 
he  can  make  his  persontB  speak  out  his  thoughts  without  prejudice  to 
their  own  individual  beinff,. — a^lofry  moral  aaniestness,  masked  often,  and 
80  unrecognised  or  repudiated  ever  by  the  short-sighted — ^nay,  a  per- 
vading religious  tone,  jarred  only,  not  drowned,  by  mocking-bird  discords 

*  Men  and  Women.    By  Robert  Browning,    Two  Yob.    London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall.    1865. 
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mi  ^*mMmsUl  tkunrfir  (elMpeiotui  by  l»M«k  mold*  ^#mM  trittttphMtly 
ftcfHf  ^btf  ni«\-^«wtle  i«lell««^  deep  seatthiDgfi  cfi  heftrt,  shM^  )M« 
foiAtfk^y  gMniil  tfrivHb,  ifeslKetAe  evillciffto,  lyyicsl  tf/piMiAcftf,  *"iiliill  0Ki 
tte  tkiBiiS  Md  Me¥e  b«iiflMe»  tbem^  fe»  «he  making  of  «  ttoMo4MNifii(ie 
Foet  (nittfeliMr  nanftt).  Tee  time  fts  k  pa0se»,  msteftd  of  ^i^Aiiig'  llMM 
giite  to  A«  Mdhtfk)!!  of  fc«^  ittifti«efi»im,  snd  dnee  eaaUy  iloir  hwfly 
enMfitoble  blemfeKes^  Mettts  to  eottftm  the  tin^r  in  a  liftlrie  of  ptftlfiftg 
on  his  iliigi!Qg<*r6be0  aftet  id  strange  a  fasKion,  tbtfl  one^s  #^der  b  Ae 
liiv«rae  M  otoe^fr  regiHsC  <lm  so  few  §ho«M  gatKer  itmnd  him^  yAA  ^  tfdtMl 
io  hea»^  Mti  tbe  iti^  to  <ii»derdtattd. 

To  Mie  iiMtte  «f  tiie  t>eieii}iaritie9  \\a%  o#nid  of  petpleoi  jottf  jog-IHIt 
tfOiffteoiHr  l^«der  i«i  the  yokimes  l^fore  hs.  Expressions  Tevy  cdfhnloAiy 
oecnf  of  ib»  kfaid  haHcIsc^  in  the  foIl6wing  fhigments :  <<  Add  h^  tey, 
in>tM  fiet  ino«B,  wooM  tt^t  cane,  As  if  &>^  tti^ght  he  woum."  *^  It  Wtt 
roses,  rOKS^y  idl  the  wajr,  With  Atjrtle  mix«d  hi  m j  pA^  M«  ikaig^**  **  StSfl 
our  life's  zigzags  and  dodges/'  '^  Why  you  cut  a  Agtttt  M  th«r  A^'* 
&c.  ''Ciphers  and  stitcco'imuidiings  eyerywhwe.  ''But  these  my 
triumphs'  straw-fire  flared  waA/unhed**^ 

Aaron's  asleep — shove  hip  to  hannch, 
Ot  somebody  deal  kirn  a  dig  in  the  paunch  / 
Look  at  the  purse  with  the  tasSel  and  knof>. 
And  the  gown  with  the  angel  and  tkingimbob. 

What,  a^m,  is  to  be  daid  of,  or  for,  su^h  lines  as  the^^^-^tb  shblf  flhut 
irhen  thd  fight  begins  within  himself,  t  man's  worth  lomcfthingf  ?-^ 

God  stoops  o'er  his  head, 
Satan  looks  up  bet\ineen  his  feet — both  tug — 
He's  left,  himself,  in  the  middle,  £c. 

Or  the  descriptioA^  of  a  ohareh'a  "  crypt5  omf  fkigwra  di^ltg  with  a  torch, 
— its  face,  set  full  for  the  sun  to  shave"  ?  Or  thia  congratu]atioi>  rf  de- 
parted worthies — "  For  oh,  this  world!  amd  the  wrong  it  does  t  ^^ej  a^ 
safe  in  heavea  vnth  their  baclcs  to  it"  ?  The  name  of  ^'  Holy-Cross  Hay^ 
may  tempt  lovers  of  the  "Bn^tistery"  and  the  "Christian  Year**  fo 
seek  acquaintance  trith  a  poem  whose  name  sounds  so  weif ;  but  we 
should  like  to  watch  thiS'  pbie^  leiHen  Aio<d»  of  stMih  iftquitors  as  they  read 
the  first  verse  of  "B(^y-CA3«fs  Day  ;"  t<y  tKt  (we  had  ahnost  written 
tu-wlut,  with  its  iiifrinhitii  B«fMttt  fir-irhoo^  iffifeiitedby  the  strain) : 

i'ee,  faw,  fum !  bubble  andf  squeak ! 
Blessedest  Thursday's  the  fat  of  the  week. 
Bumble  and  tumble,  sleek  and  rough. 
Stinking  attd  savoury,  dmng  and  ffniff. 
Take  the  church-roa!*,  for  the  belrs  due  chinm 
Gives  us  tiiie  summons-^-'tis  sermon-tkne: 

The  third  verse  is  stulfed-  full  aa  it  can  hold  of  imagery  and  bostling 
life-like  exekauMit : 

Higgledy  piggledy,  packed  ^e  lie, 
Rats  in  a  nampcr,  swine  in  a  stye. 
Wasps  in  a  bottle,  frogs  in  a  sieve, 
Worms  in  a  carcase,  fleas  in  a  sleete. 
Hist !  sqoAie  shoulders,  settle  your  thmbbs 
And  buzz  for  the  bishop— here  he  comes. 
f2 
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66  browning's  "  MEN  AND  WOMEN." 

In  verse-makiDg  of  this  reckless,  roUicking  sort,  Mr.  Browning  often 
shows  remarkable  verve  and  gusto.  But  he  is  apt  to  be  slovenly  in 
tagging  his  verses,  which  at  times  are  rather  too  tag-raffgish.  When  a 
rhymester  is  master  of  his  rhymes,  in  their  freaks  and  conjunctions  of 
the  kind  called  Hudibrastic,  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  note  their  *^  wanton 
heed  and  giddy  cunning" — for  one  is  satisfied  £e  while^  that  the  *'  he^d** 
will  keep  in  check  the  wantonness,  and  that  the  wildest  whirl  of  ''  giddi- 
ness" will  not  turn  the  head  of  that  sage  supervisor,  <'  cunning.*'  But 
when  the  rhymester  is  not  master  of,  but  mastered  by,  his  rhymes,  all 
zest  in  the  spectacle  is  gone.  Unhappily  this  is  frequently  the  case  with 
Mr.  Browning's  rhymes.  He  does  not  mould  them  at  will,  and  shape 
them,  as  plastic  things,  to  suit  his  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  they 
mould,  or  rather  distort,  his  thoughts — sometimes  wresting  his  sense  into 
ffoit-sense.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  *<  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha,"  of 
which  the  rhymes  and  the  meaning  are  alike  fitted  to  "  puzzle  the  will" 
to  make  the  best  of  them  : 

Now,  they  ply  axes  and  crowbars — 
Now,  tney  prick  pins  at  a  tissue 


I 

\ 
Fine  as  a  skein  of  the  casuist  Escobar's  i 

J 
I 


Worked  on  the  bone  of  a  lie.    To  what  issue  ? 
Where  is  our  gain  at  the  Two-bars  ? 

Well  may  the  two  last  lines  have  a  note  of  interrogation  each.  One 
thinks  of  BiUy  Black  in  the  force,  with  his  eternal  *^D*ye  give  it  up  ?'* 
—an  ever-recurring  query,  impertinent  enough  in  the  farce,  but  highly 
pertinent  at  the  end  of  too  many  of  these  rhymes  without  reason,  or  most 
unreasonable  rhymes.  In  the  verses  hyper^tersely  entitied  ^  Before,"  we 
read: 

'Tis  but  decent  to  profess  oneself  beneath  her. 

Still,  one  must  not  be  too  much  in  earnest  either. 

In  ^  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,"  godhead  rhymes  (de  fiusto  rhymes,  never 
mind  about  de  jure)  with  embodied;  Theseus  with  knee^  use;  San 
Spmio  witii  weary  too;  SoJPs  eye  with  prophesy;  Florence  with 
LoraMs ;  Witanagemot  with  bag  *em  hoty  &c     Again  : 

Thyself  shall  afford  the  example,  Giotto  !— 
. . .  Done  at  a  stroke  (was  it  not  P)  "0  !'* 

. . .  From  these  to  Ghiberti  and  GhirlandMO 
...  So  now  to  my  special  grievance— heign  ho ! 


Not  that  I  expect  the  great  Bigordi 

Nor  Sandro  to  hear  me,  chivalric,  bellicose ; 
Nor  wronged  Lippino— and  not  a  word  I 

Say  of  a  seraph  of  Fra  Angelico's. 
But  are  you  too  fine,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 

To  grant  me  a  taste  of  your  intonaoo-— 
Some  Jerome  that  seeks  the  heaven  with  a  sad  eye  ? 

No  churlish  saint,  Lorenzo  Monaco  P 
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bit*'  that  of  <'  Miflies  an  unit,"  and  '<  Lightnings  are  loosened**  of  «<  Peace 
let  the  dew  send.**  Instances  like  these  tempt  us  to  attach  a  special 
significance  to  what  sounds  like  a  confession,  in  the  second  stania  of 
*'  Two  in  the  Campagna  :" 

For  me,  I  toadied  a  thought,  I  know. 

Has  tantalised  me  manj  times, 
(Like  turns  of  thread  the  spiders  throw 
Mocking  across  oar  path)  for  rhymes 

To  catch  at  and  let  go. 

'Tb  pity  the  poet  £d  not  '<  let  go"  many  and  many  whidi  he  did  ^  catch 
at"  But  we  too  may  as  well  let  go  this  catching  at,  and  carping  at,  his 
demerits,  and  pass  on,  in  a  less  captious  mood,  to  his  deserts.  Not  that 
we  affect  to  enumerate,  classify,  and  duly  signalise  the  latter — mUU  fou 
nan  I  But  neither  are  they  to  he  taken  for  granted,  to  the  extent  of 
being  ignored  altogether.  A  word  or  two,  then,  on  a  Representative  one 
or  two  of  these  Men  and  Women.  **  Saul"  is  a  vigorous  and  highly 
graphic  sketch  of  a  scene  between  the  first  king  of  Israel  and  m 
golden*haired  son  of  Jesse,  whose  haip  had  power  to  soothe  and  sober 
tbe  moody  monarch.  It  needs  more  than  a  single  reading,  of  the  rail- 
way readmg  sort,  to  follow  out  its  purport ;  but  there  is,  on  the  wlu^e,  a 
power  and  beauty  in  it  of  a  less  ianed  outline  and  misty  envdopment 
than  belong  to  the  majority  of  this  collection.  Many  of  its  lines  are 
fluent  and  musical,  with  a  flow  and  music  such  as  this  : 

i  lilies  we  twine  round  its  chords 
I  noontide— those  sunbeams  like  swords ! 
And  I  fint  played  the  tune  all  oar  sheen  know,  as,  one  after  one, 
So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door,  till  folding  be  done. 
They  are  white  and  untom  oy  the  bashes,  for  lo,  they  have  fed 
Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water  within  the  stream's  bed; 
And  now  one  alter  one  seeks  its  lodging,  as  star  follows  star 
Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us, — so  blue  and  so  far  I 

Numerous  passages,  too^  it  contains  of  that  rich  picturesque  genre 
which  marks  some  of  the  poet*s  happiest  earlier  works  ;  for  example  : 

Oh,  the  wild  jovs  of  living !  the  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock — 
The  strong  renaing  of  booths  from  the  fir-tree, — ^the  cool  silver  shock 
Ot  the  plange  in  a  pool's  hving  water, — the  hant  of  the  bear. 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  lair. 
And  the  meal— the  rich  dates— yeUowed  over  with  gold  dust  divine. 
And  the  locosf  s-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher ;  the  fall  draoght  of  wine, 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  welL 

Another  Scriptural  study,  and  of  still  greater  interest  if  not  excellence, 
is  that  entitled  "  An  Epistle,**  indited  in  the  poet's  best  blank  verse  (which 
at  its  best  is  very  good  indeed),  and  having  for  its  subject  Laaarus  of 
Bethany  in  his  resurrection-life,  as  seen  and  speculated  upon  by  an  Arab 
l^ysician,  '^  Karshish,  the  picker  up  of  learning's  crumbs,  uie  not  in- 
curious in  God*s  handiwork."  The  epistle  is  supposed  to  be  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Romans*  advasce  on  Jerusalem : 


Then  I  tuned  mv  harp,— took  off  the  lilie 
Iiest  they  snap  'neath  the  stress  of  the  nc 
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T!h/^  BMnrwrit  13  (»e  LMiunis  »  Jew, 

Stfiguine,  pEoporUoojed^  fifty  years  of  Bifd, 

The  Dody's  haoit  wholly  laudable,  'i 

As  much,  indeed,  beyond  the  commoii  hedth  ' 

As  he  were  made  and  put  aside  to  show.  i 

Think,  could  we  penetrate  by  any  drug  i 

And  bathe  the  wearied  soul  and  worried  flesh, 

And  brin^  it  clear  and  fair,  by  three  days'  i^eep ! 

Whenoe  has  the  man  the  balm  that  brighteq/i  all  P 

This  grown  man  eyes  the  world  now  like  a  child. 

«  »  •  m  » 

PiscDurse  to  him  of  prodigious  armaments 
Assembled  to  besiege  his  city  now. 
And  of  the  passing  of  a  mnie  with  gourde*-* 
^Tifione!    Then  take  it  on  the  other  side, 
i)N»k  of  some  trifling  faot-^he  wiU  fKs*  npi 
"Vyith  skvpoc  at  its  very  Uttlenes{»-« 

S'sjr  fis  1  see)  as  if  in  that  indeed 
e  caught  prodigious  import,  whole  results 
And  so  will  turn  to  us  the  bystanders 
In  ever  the  same  stupor  (note  this  point) 
That  we  too  see  not  with  his  opened  eyes ! 
Woadar  and  donbt  eome  wrongly  into  play, 
Proppatefoiudlari  ftt  obm»  pvposet. 
WMoh  of  U9  nM,  in  reading  tlie  fourth  gospel,  has  qot  mused  In  awfol 
dftamj  wonder  on  the  looks,  and  wavs^  and  words  of  liUsanu  redivivus  t 
and  longed  to  overhear  from  those  lips  that  Death  had  kissed  as  his  own, 
the  secrQta  of  tb^t  pri^OA^bouio  frpm  which  be  so  strangely  bad  boen 
fmif  iQm$  ooiM  of  tba4  bouroo  from  whiob  oo  travalkr  Mftuma  ?    Ab 
surely  as  we  have  all  that  nuisad  and  longed,  shall  we  all  be  aMnciedto 
know  what  a  poet  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  veligious  feelkig  has  made  of 
this  conjectural  theme.   It  has  a  psyehologieal  value  of  an  unwonted  kuid* 
There  is  another  long  piece  in  blank  verse,  of  philosophie  and  religioqa 
interest,  called  ''  Cleon,    which  discusses  the  problem  of  lifis  from  tba 
stand-point  of  an  inquiring  miud,  unenlightened  by  divine  revelation — 
gMSPiMr  tfc  troth,  gnoping  in  the  darkoesi  after  ligbi  daiing  to  imagine 
a  bsaaaftpiv  ^  eoene  iiAm  etate/'  ^*  imltmited  in  oapabilitgr  for  jegr,  aa  Ibw 
is  in  desire  for  joy." 

^Bat,  not 

Zens  has  not  yet  revealed  it  i  and,  ahis! 
He  must  have  done  s(H*wer^  it  poesiUe. 

In  a  sort  of  postNioriptum  to  this  letter  from  Cleoo  the  poet  to  Ph>to0 
the  tyrannee,  the  perpleied  and  6naUv  deepoodiog  seeker  ie  made^  with 
pregnant  effect,  to  allude  in  cavalier  oUUr  terms  to  ''  one  caUed  Fanln^" 
to  whom  Protos  had  despatehed  a  messenger  on  tome  erran^  to  Cbon 
unkupwn  and  uncared  for : 

---<-  We  have  heard  his  [Pauliis]  fame 
Indeed,  if  Christus  he  not  one  with  him. — 
Thou  canst  not  think  a  mere  barbarian  Je^^ 
As  Paulus  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised. 
Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  {rem  us  F  • 

Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  O  king. 
In  stoopmg  to  inquiry  of  such  an  one, 
As  if  his  ans^f  01^  could  impose  at  all. 
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'<  Cleon"  win  repay  a  rellsetive  mi  timt  U\nmr  fannl  So,  on  a 
ooffnate  topic,  or  jpoup  «f  iopies,  hvtt  TacBoany  afien  in  'style,  inll  the 
polemical  nondescript  ydept  **  Bishop  Bloagram's  Apology** — a  tissne  d^ 
yiolent  contrasts  and  piovolLin|^  iacoQmitiefl — fine  irony  and  coarse 
abuse,  subtle  reaaoning  and  baltiag  twa£^^  £be  lo%  4ind  the  low,  the 
refined  and  the  vulgar^  ^amestneas  and  hvkf,  4»tttpa0]iedaell-mell  by  the 
blnstering  yet  '^  piMplqr"  faufaop  o«sr  liis  mat.  Bat  what  is  probably 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  eyen,  sustained,  and  lofty  exoellenoe  aflfbrdeid 
in  this  collection,  is  the  dramatic  fragment,  *fn  a  Balcony^ — than 
which  there  are  few  better  things  in  the  best  of  its  aviihor's  dramas ;  and 
that  is  saying  more,  by  a  great  deal,  thao  wouU  be  supposed  by  idle 
play-goers  and  r^l way-boolStaH  ^  keq>eii>  whose  gnc^  m  excellence  is 
the  run  of  so  many  Mghti^imd  Ike  run  mi  so  saaay espies.  Let  such  as 
doubt  Mr.  Browning's  popsissioa  of  «  nsal  dsansatK  itdbht,  listen  to  his 
speakers  *'  In  a  Balcony,**  smd  «ote  the  oonslnietion  aad  quietly  marked- 
out  action  of  the  piece;  and  they  will  surely  abate  their  scepticism,  or 
the  ayowal  of  it.  We  bad  intenaed  to  quote  several  excerpts  nom  these 
scenes,  but  space  is  waaiuQ^,  and  the  raider  will  of  oonrse  enjoy  them 
fifty  times  as  much  in  their  proper  plaoe ;  lor  to  auH  elegant  extracts 
from  any  drama  good  far  anytlu^^  is  akaast  *  esnae  against  the 
dramatist — or  -mtber,  'tii  vmee  tlMm  a  cmst,  ^  a  blunder.     Nor  will 


we  drag  in  disjecta  mtmhra  from  ^  Andrea  del  fiarto^*  painting  from 
himself  and  to  hzmsdf, — from  ^  A  Grammarian's  Funend,"  that  piquant 
elegy  on  an  old  scholar  who,  the  ruling  passion  stromg  in  death,  was 
heard  still,  "  through  the  xattle,''  aettliag  the  biuuig  of  'ori  and  the 
proper  basis  of  'ow,  and  (after  lie  was  ^dead  op  to  tlai  waist)  tiie  true 
"  doctrine  of  the  eaofilM  iV-<-«r  ixmm  tiui;  ymimk  tsanfession  of  ^'  Fra 
Lippo  Lipp^''  escaped  Iron  a  three  weeks*  pssntiag  job,  to  oyertake,  in 
the  fresh  air  (past  midaiglit  thousb),  tiie  ^hnr^  lie  has  oyerheard 
firom  his  open  window,  ef  *^feet  and  Ettie  feet»  a  sweep  of  lute-strings, 
laughs,  and  whifts  of  song.*  But  it  were  unfair  to  quote  no  one  piece 
entire;  so  here  is  one  more  liuui  eanMnonly  fitted  for  popularity: 


SyiLXK  HQXX. 

Beautifbl  XMra  Hope  is  dead 

Sit  and  watcL  by  her  Aide  an  hour* 
This  is  her  bookshelf,  this  her  bed ; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geraniam-flower, 
Beginnme  to  die  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  chanj^d,  I  think — 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Saye  two  long  rays  thro'  the  hinge's  chink. 

Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died ! 

Perhaps  she  bad  sesrcriy  heafd  my  name — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  loye ;  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim. 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir — 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares. 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 
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Is  it  too  late,  then.  Erelyn  Hope  P 

What,  your  sotu  was  pure  and  true. 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  hoiosoope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew — 
And  just  because  I  was  thrioe  as  old, 

Anid  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide. 
Each  was  nouriit  to  each,  must  I  be  told  P 

We  were  fdlow-mortals,  nought  beside  P 

N^  indeed !  for  God  above 

Ib  great  to  ffrant,  as  mighty  to  make. 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love, — 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love*8  sake ! 
Ddayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 

Thro'  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few — 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come,— at  last  it  will. 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  shall  say, 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still. 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  fay  P 
Why  vour  hair  was  amber  I  shall  mvine, 

Ajui  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red— 
And  what  you  would  (to  with  me.  in  fine. 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then. 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Bansacked  the  agjes,  spoiled  the  climes ; 
Yet  one  thin§^,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  mussed,  or  itself  missed  me— 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope ! 

What  is  the  issue  r  let  us  see ! 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while ; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold — 
There  was  pUuse  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile 

And  the  red  young  mouth  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
So,  hush,— I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep — 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hana. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 

Tou  will  wake,  and  remember,  ana  understand. 
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THE  OLD  TEAE'S  DEATH. 

BT  MABT  C.  F.  MONOX. 

The  night  was  wailing,  like  a  widowed  queen. 
Her  purple  garments  changed  for  mourning  weeds, 
Her  orown  of  stars  torn  from  her  dusky  brow. 
Yet  proud  in  all  her  bitter  agony. 
Wild  bursts  of  sorrow  filled  the  wintry  air. 
And  died  away  to  moans  and  sobbing  sighs. 
Then  sunk  to  silence,  but  to  wake  again. 
Deeper  and  sadder,  rushing  through  the  pines 
That  bristled  on  the  dark  and  distant  hills. 
Which  like  grim  sentinels  kept  watch  and  waid 
Aboye  the  dreary  shore  of  the  dark  sea» 
Where  the  Old  Year  had  laid  him  down  to  die. 
The  waves  had  swallowed  up  the  narrow  path 
By  which  the  poor  old  king  had  reached  the  spot 
Where  life  and  power  should  pass  from  him  away : 
And  still  the  waters  lapped  with  eager  tongues 
The  little  space  which  yet  remained  to  him, 
Awaiting  his  last  breath,  to  overwhelm 
AU  trace  of  him  and  his,  ere  they  retired 
And  left  a  fair  untrodden  way  to  greet 
The  footsteps  of  a  monarch  yet  unborn. 
One  grey  dbud  covered  all  the  brooding  sky. 
Save  where  the  waning  moon  lay  in  the  midst— 
As  lies  a  dead  face  in  its  burial  shroud- 
Ghastly  and  wan,  and  cold  and  passionless ; 
And  the  dim  sea^  heaving  in  long,  low  waves, 
Looked  up  to  her,  with  a  complaining  ciy 
Of  torment  rising  from  its  writhing  depths. 

Trom  leafless  woods,  far  off,  came  shrieks  and  groans, 
As  the  winds  harped  upon  the  naked  boughs 
A  sad  and  mournful  dirge.    Across  the  moor. 
Over  the  black  reed-bordered  pools  and  tarns. 
The  blasted  waste  of  brown  anid  rustling  heath. 
The  windy  hill-tops,  and  the  desolate  shore. 
Boiled  the  wild  requiem,  and  brought  with  it 
The  toll  of  the  hi  city's  minster  beU, 
Solemnly,  faintly  sounding  through  the  mist : 
A  muffled  knell  which  wanied  the  dying  king 
That  but  one  hour— one  short,  one  fleeting  hour- 
Lay  between  him  and  all  eternity. 


There  was  a  faithful  watcher  at  his  i 

One  true  to  death.    She  hehi  his  iaj  hand. 
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Pillowed  his  white  head  on  her  filial  breast, 
Dropped  her  cold  tears  upon  his  uptnmed  face. 
And  watched  the  passiDg  of  tbe  faUii^  Ufe 
With  which  her  own  should  end. 

She  was  the  kst 
Of  all  the  brave,  and  bold,  and  hopefnl  throng. 
The  last  of  aU  the  Jbofht  and  beaiiliifid 
WhoK  in  the  lUudi  of  proud  and  T]0oniM  yfloi^ 
That  poor  bid  man.  had  seen  jvonad  Ua  Ms 
The  daughter  of  his  age^  his  fonagwt  honu 
She  had  come  focUi  this  night  Iron  nangr  ailmne 
Where  f air  jouag  haada  bad  ocowaed  her  with  i^kbr  wreaths, 
And  loving  heacta  and  li|^  heaowgtt  har  atej» 
And  moiusDad  iior  her  diqpaiiiiJii.    Shehadeona 
Though  great  Area  hmfii  wiik  «ed  and  cnokini;  iegs 
Had  been  (Aed  u^  to  warn  her  feeien  liaha^ 
Though  feasts  wece  spiea^  and  rioh  wiaea  pofcd  £w.her. 
And  love  and  mirth  and  yomth  together  Mat 
In  the  8in£t  cindea  of  the  meny  daaMB. 
She  had  left  hoaea  whcm  lonelj  nooflien  wcjpt 
For  tboae  who  but  %  little  jear  h^on 
Had  bee&  the  gay  eat  of  the  gi^  and  glad. 
And  now  hj  tleepiag  thnragh  the  loeg,  hag  m(^it 
Which  knows  no  mom  oa  earth,    fihe  would  aot  at*y 
To  comfort  the  aAieted»  cor  to  breathe 
Hope  to  the  hearts  whose  leved  onea  weee  awigr 
'Mid  death  and  daoser.  N<^  she  left  t^n  ell 
To  soothe  the  death-bed  ef  h«r  failing  au% 
And  die  with,  hisi* 

JBe  blcaaed  her  aa  he  JigFt 
And  wept  for  all  the  pnoiDia  months  nd  difa 
Squandered  end  alighted^  ket.  fo  i 


"  My  child,"  he  said,  ^  the  midnight  hour  is  near, 
And  the  first  gleam  of  the  to-morrow^a  dawn 
Shall  ahine  uipon  ou  gcairei.    Aiaa!  alaai 
I  thought  mj  aiimner  dafs  wonldnever  ea4 
My  summer  fiowers  newer  fade  anray. 
I  recked  not  of  this  laai^  thia  Caaxfmlhoiav 
Or  the  diead  worhi  befroad  the  aee  of  death. 
When  suns  were  hn^^  and  every  hour  that  aped 
Brought  aome  new  jewd  to  my  diadem. 
Oh !  for  the  days  wbiob  ere  lor  ever  lostl 
like  argoijea  ladau  with  pnorieas  ganv 
Which  neverieaek  the  shoee  lor  whieh  thej  eailL 
But  aiak  ki  the  deep  ocean. 

LoBtlloBtlloatJ 
Oh !  for  another  grant  of  life  and  strength ! 
Time  for  repeui— ce  ef  my  ^ 
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Time  for  amendment— time  for  better  things 
TlaiA  those  nrhote  mewovy  hiMBuitt  me  to  mj<l<nm.t 
J  haye  been  prodigal  of  promisea, 
Sut  niggard  in  foliilment,  and  my  sins 
Before  me  rise  in  terrible  array— 
At  once  my  crime  and  punishment. 

Ah  me! 
Another  hand  shall  take  my  sceptre  up. 
Another  head  shall  wear  the  crown  I  leave, 
Another  fill  the  throne  that  once  was  mine, 
Like  me,  perhaps,  to  reign  in  thoughtless  joy, 
Nor  dream  of  the  'to  come'  till  all  too  late. 
I  haye  rejoiced  above  red  battle-fields. 
Where  thonjMmds  fell  to  die.    And  the  loud  din 
Of  thnndeiing  cannon  and  of  flashing  steel. 
The  cries  of  tkose  in  the  death  agony, 
Tim  maddened  neighing  of  the  wounded  steeds. 
Have  made  me  tremble  with  a  fieree  delight. 
I  h«re  made  hdpless  children  f atherless^ 
Motbew  bereaved,  wives  widows.    I  have  reni 
The  brother  from  his  sister's  lingoiing  ohisp^ 
The  lover  from  his  fond  and  gex^  love, 
And  sent  them  fortli^  to  cone  no  more  again. 
The  blood  of  noUe  hearts  hm  dyed  my  robet 
With  gbwiag  erimaon.    let  h^e  I  Hgoiosii 
And  joined  my  voice  to  the  loiui  zAbUe^siy 
Which  weleomed  notocies,  won  with  the  eoil 
Of  untold  lives,  aad  tears  but  dsath  ean  diy. 
I  had  no  sonmr  for  the  early  dead, 
Qlr  those  who  Kved  to  mouru  Ihesou 

But  too  kte 
I  know  the  better  from  the  worse,  and  feel 
How  deeply  I  have  sinned.    My  days  are  dmiA— 
A  darknees  deeper  than  tiie  gloomy  night 
Is  dosing  TOQttd  me*— I  no  longer  fieel 
The  gentb  pressore  of  thy  duteous  hand.'* 

He  spoke  no  more.    Then  rose  a  thriHing  ciy 

Through  all  the  realms  of  air ;  there  was  *  neh 

Of  spirit  wings  upon  the  dreary  blast — 

A  plaint  of  spirit  voices  low  and  sad ; 

The  cSouds  closed  roond  the  moon,  and  daikness  fell, 

letter  and  rayless,  over  all  the  earth, 

Aiid  the  waves  rose  and  swept  away  the  dead. 
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HOW  WE  WENT  TO  SEE  THE  MILITIA  EBVIBW. 

This  was  after  the  fashion  of  it.     Our  cousin,  Symthe  de  Symthe, 
having  been  a  good  sober  country  gentleman  for  the  space  of  at  least  a 
dozen  years,  got  at  last  wearied  of  *'  improvements  on  the  farmy"  in  the 
shape  of  lopped,  distorted  trees,  and  grounds  painfully  harrowed  up  on 
the  score  ot  production,  and  determined  that  m  the  present  *' crisis'*  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  true  Briton  to  serve  his  country,  and  therefore  ke 
should  take  up  service  in  the  militia.     It  was  wonderfully  beooming  to 
him,  as  we  all  told  him,  the  uniform ;  and  as  for  the  "  undress^"  with 
that  dear  duck  of  a  foraging-cap,  and  those  lovely  moustaches,  whj  we 
never  knew  before  how  handsome  he  was.     Then  he  was  so  clever  about 
getting  his  men  into  training,  and  whatever  the  **  real  army**  (as  those 
impertinent  officers  at  the  Mrracks  called  themselves)  might  dioose  to 
say  about  '^  playine  at  soldiering,"  it  was  plain  to  see  our  cousin  Symthe 
de  Svmthe  might  have  been  used  to  it  aU  his  life.     He  took  such  great 
delight  in  it  also.     He  was  never  wearied  of  getting  up  parties  of  gay 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  visit  him  at  his  **  quarters"  and  partake  qi  the 
charming  champagne  breakfeists  he  and  his  **  brother-officers"  were  de- 
lighted to  provide  for  them.     He  would  take  them  afterwards  down  lon^ 
dirty  passages  into  the  "  men's  quarters,"  and  expatiate  with  deliffht 
over  boilin?  messes  of  dingy  potatoes  and  steaming  questionable-loolmg 
meat.     All  the  men  touched  their  hats  to  him,  like  a  real  soldier  as  he 
was,  and  he  would  say,  ''  I  hope,  my  men,  that  you  like  your  fare,  and 
that  you  have  no  complaints  to  make  ?"  just  as  if  he  had  always  lived 
amongst  them.     It  was  astonishing  how  we  got  ourselves  up  when  we 
attentJted  these  demonstrations  of  our  cousin's.     We  cased  our  children  in 
scarlet  cloth,  or  leggings,  or  comforters,  or  something  that  looked  mili- 
tary, and  we  put  feather  streamers  in  our  bonnets,  and  walked  to  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  and  looked  like  the  real  cousins  of  a  real  soldier,  as 
indeed  we  were.  It  was  very  disgusting,  though,  when  the  drafb  for  the 
Crimea  called  so  many  of  the  militia  out  of  England  to  fill  up  the  dif- 
ferent foreign  stations  left  vacant  by  the  Queen's  regiments  abroad ;  and, 
worse  still,  the  craven  spirit  that  showed  itself  amongst  the  militia  when 
they  were  informed  that  those  who  had  enlisted  under  the  idea  they 
would  not  be  called  out  of  England,  would  be  allowed  to  retire  before 
the  new  act  of  foreign  service  came  into  force.     Half  of  my  oounn's 
regiment  was  cleared  in  a  morning.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  apostro- 
phised them  as  ''sons  of  Englaixl,  and  defenders  of  her  soil,"  and 
spoke  of  *^  leading  them  to  glory,"  and  "  wreathing  their  brows  with 
kurels" — (I  do  not  know  where  he  intended  to  procure  them  from  in  the 
dirty  foreign  quarters  in-  which  they  were  to  be  billeted) — they  were 
low  and  degraded  enough  to  prefer  their  wives  and  sweethearts  to  all  the 
glory  he  could  offer  them,  and  were  actually  seen  drivelling  on  parade 
under  a  mystical  impression  they  had  imUbed  from  his  speech  to  them, 
that  they  were  to  be  torn  from  the  bosoms  of  thmr  families,  and  oflered 
as  bleeding  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  their  country.     It  was  just  at  thb 
period  that  we  visited  the  town  in  which  our  cousin's  regiment  was 
quartered,  and  in  an  unhappy  moment  asked  him  to  give  us  one  of  his 
beautiful  military  reviews  before  he  left  EngUnd.    Always  too  gallant 
to  refuse^  he  fixed  an  eariy  day  for  u%  and  Mn.  Ddorme,  at  whose  hos- 
pitable house  we  were  staybg,  insisted  upon  having  her  beautifitl  bays 
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put  into  her  new  baroache,  and  driying  ns  all  on  to  the  ground.  The 
morning  was  dull,  foggy,  and  disagreeable,  but  our  military  enthusiasm 
kept  us  warm,  and  our  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  exact  spot  of  ground 
designed  for  the  review  made  it  all  the  more  interesting.  Clementina 
was  certain  it  was  where  the  reviews  had  been  held  before,  but  Theresa 
had  private  information  this  ground  had  been  taken  away  from  them, 
and  that  we  must  go  up  to  the  eate  of  a  certain  large  turnip-field,  vividly 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  all  of  us  by  reason  of  the  unpleasant  odour 
that  exhaled  therefrom  as  we  passed  it  the  day  before,  owing  to  a  right 
of  road  that  had  been  opened  through  it  over  rotten  turnips  on  a  humid 
ground.  Theresa  was  right,  as  she  always  is.  We  heard  tneir  delightful 
guns  popping  away  through  the  mist  at  the  very  moment  the  savoury 
tomip-steam  agun  assailed  our  nostrils.  It  was  clear  we  must  go 
right  through  the  turnips  to  get  at  the  ground  on  which  they  were 

Sractising.  You  might  have  thought  a  soup-kitchen, .  of  a  very  low 
escription,  was  alr^y  established  there,  such  a  steam  the  greens 
fave  out — such  a  warm,  moist,  pungent  atmosphere.  We  came  upon 
ymthe  de  Symthe  quite  by  surprise — <^  sunbeams  breaking  through 
the  mist" — he  called  it ;  but  I  think  privately  he  was  a  little  annoyed 
as  a  rusty-looking  private  was  just  wiping  aqwn  his  "  charger"  with 
a  wisp,  of  damp-boking  hay,  that  noble  animal  baring  lost  his  foot- 
ing in  the  mud,  and  rather  blemished  his  beauty  by  the  thick  coating 
with  which  he  had  bedaubed  himself.  It  is  true  we  could  not  see  all  the 
geography  of  the  field,  as  there  was  a  large  puddle  and  a  gate  facing  us 
which  refused,  under  any  persuasion,  to  Slow  itself  to  be  opened;  but 
now  the  gallantry  of  Mr.  Cousin  shone  forth  conspicuously.  Raising 
himself  in  his  saddle-girths,  and  pointing  in  a  commanding  manner  to 
two  of  the  soldiers,  he  ordered  them  **  to  come  forward,  and  make  way 
for  the  ladies !"  It  was  well  that  John  had  the  good  sense  to  get  off 
and  hold  the  horses'  heads,  or  they  anJ  the  soldiers  would  inevitably 
have  come  into  collision.  As  we  went  in  floundering  knee-deep,  in 
mud  through  the  remains  of  the  shattered  gate,  and  found  ourselves 
really  on  the  field  for  practice,  the  drafts  from  the  regiment  made  it  look 
somewhat  ridiculously  small,  and  it  struck  me  that  both  the  men  and  their 
garments  were  rather  '<  seedy;"  but,  as  our  cousin  said,  **  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  discipline  in  these  stirring  times,  and  perhaps  they  were  rather 
'  worn'  on  the  strength  of  it"  They  went  through  their  *^  evolutions," 
however,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  swords  flashing,  the  guns  firing — 
the  legs  all  going  together— and  of  course  we  applauded  at  each  new  act. 
Clementba  said,  indeed,  she  did  not  see  what  there  was  in  it  to  bring  us 
all  out  of  our  beds  on  such  a  wretched  morning ;  but  I  know  she  was 
disappointed  because  young  Robson  was  not  on  we  ground  ;  and  as  for 
Theresa,  she  did  not  know  whether  they  or  Symthe  de  Symthe  were  most 
to  be  admired.  She  toM  us,  after  leaving  toe  ground,  that  she  thought 
she  was  cut  out  for  a  military  life,  and  hoped  we  did  not  imbibe  the 
foolish  prejudices  some  people  had  against  widowers ;  but  we  did  not 
agree  with  her  at  the  time,  all  our  dresMS  baring  come  ^'  limp,"  and  there 
being  some  very  unorthodox  spots  of  mud  on  our  new  French  bonnets. 
Of  course  we  told  our  courin  Symthe  de  Symthe  what  beautiful  order  his 
regiment  was  in,  and  how  muoi  we  were  charmed  and  edified  by  all  we 
had  seen ;  but  to  you,  dear  public,  to  whom  our  hearts  are  opened,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  confesring  that  there  was  base  metal  in  the  sounding 
gdd  even  in  the  glorification  of  a  militia  review. 
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Br  CsiLWVOBs  WusoK. 

CHAFTKB  XrVl. 
THB  COUNTBT  CUBAT& 

'*9pMMXXBi^ c(f  ehrgynMtt,''  iaid  Hr.  Cripps,  in  hi«  wali  toMs^  ^Vl 
tail  joer  a  £MSi  thai  of  late  yean  happened  under  my  own  oheerratkni.^ 
He  eridcttdy  desired  to  ehan^  liglrt  sabjeets;  he  oonMered  then  idh 
fttted  hr  the  Sabbath  evening. 

Yon  are  cdl  awan  that  tarn  not  ihe  yotmgnil  indindaal  in  tkr  MOia^ 
Tve  ran  already  neaiiy  two-thirdiP  of  the  raee  aReCted  to  men  in  the  fm*- 
sent  generation.  My  hair,  Mke  matiy  of  oar  w^otldKy  ffiends,  begiin  to 
Mi  off  from  me  when  I  eommenced  descending  into  the  vale  of  yMM» 
But  as  it  is  not  of  myself  bat  of  a  dear  friend  I  mean  to*  speal^  I  shaft 
not  tKspaJB  upon  yom  palieBce  by  a  lengthened  preffbce  that  can  be  of 
no  poBSH)le  interest  to  yea,  bve  commence  at  o«ce  with  the  hstfdsUlps 
•ndnred  by  my  uneomplatning  firiend, 

When  at  school,  some  tfairty-ftte  years  ago^  I  had  Ae  good  feitttne 
to  gain  the  esteem  of  the  senfor  boy ;:  he  was  my  elder  by  km.  yean,  t 
was  tw«he,  he  e^teen.  He  was  of  a  verf  steady  cast  of  ehaniete»*-«- 
refleetife^  generous,  amiable,  an^  doeye  almost  ts^  a  fault ;  paswenafceiy 
Ibnd  of  readily,  gifted  with  most  e^ttraofdifMWv  vsientite  ikcuMee, 
possessed  of  gt«at  eoneen€rathrer  peters,  indomitaMe  perseremnee,  and 
extreme  CortMk  and  patinnce  under  diiRcultksi.    Be  was  the  only  asii 


of  a  widow,  whose  little  sthpend  barely  suffleed  to  give  him  a  ^,__ 
classical  educationy  and  keep  herself  and  daughter  in  a  respectable  noeif* 
tion.  He  was  exieeedmgly  attained  to  her,  said  labour^  setereiy  tb 
adysnee'  hfanaslf  ^as  he  knew  that  thai  was  her  beast's  deafest  wish),  wMk 
tfie  Church  kf  hm  goal. 

As  I  was  also  of  a  redring  natuin  he  took  gr«sit  notioe  of  m«,  pitied 
and  eheend  my  dolnees  and  stupidity;  aWM  me  in  my  t^gtt,  and 
defightsd  in  eonyersinr  wMi  me^  1  hate  sat  by  his  side  and  listened  to 
him — ^boy  as  I  waa-Hfet  hours,  i«  a  secluded  comer  of  the  piaygmund^ 
whilst  he  read  or  expounded  passages^  from  history  or  Soripture  that  to  me 
were  as  sealed  boow  tiMil  his  sknple  melAiod  of  ei^maing  Uiem  msNie  aB 
dear  to  my  comprehension.  I  ea»ed  not  for  play  when  he  was  dkg« 
engaged,  nor  for  the  nickname  of  **  Tom  Morton's  Dervise,''  with  ndiich 
my  sdioolfellows  branded  me.  I  k»ted  him  and  his  society,  looked  uposi 
him  with  awe  and  letereace,  and  only  felt  happy  when  we  wei«  t^gelhev. 

But  the  time  came  when  he  had  to  leave  the  school,  and  with  it  a  mid- 
lottune  to  himself  and  his  family  of  which  they  never  dresMnt  His 
mother  had  commissioned  her  solicitor  to  raiee  a  sufficient  sum  of  mroney 
upon  her  slender  annuity  to  put  her  am  thmugh  his  collegiate  e^aMilna^ 
tions^  but  the  wretch  mortgaged  the  full  amount  heavily,  and  decampedl 
Poor  Tom !  it  neariy  bvoke  his  heart.  It  is  a  sorry  omen  when  a  young 
man,  lull  of  hopes,  strikes  his  legs  against  such  an  obstacle  as  ruin  at  the 
first  step  he  takes  from  his  scho^,  in  this  world  of  trouble.  AnoAer  mail 
would  have  been  crasiied  by  the  calamity,  but  Tom  had  otheA  t<^live  fes 
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\  and  ib»  kopBi  of^fdlimatrfr  bwtr  eimUed  to  lumt  bk 
daiibg  mmAeriw  bov  ^KAmlies  Mpiiait  hnn  wi£  arifco^  and  g«re  1dm 
nnwweAcMfgMK  B»  MilMnd  tbe  ecXieg%  sa  a  mer,  a  peHy  tutonii^ 
iiiiiaig  Urn  in  fimtmag  a  pra|»er  Metni iig ;  rtruggfed  nsoraDy  to  keep 
lib  Mddbofa  nailir^  and  uMMster  to  tby  fcir  ootnfortr  of  tibe  widow^s 


Two  ymm  pamd  by^-^wo  yeaxtf  idf  Mlieiit  labour,  ol  inoiMaiie  amfi- 
cation,  midniglit  study,  aod  self^Tmon.  Twt>  of  di«mr  jrewn  mat 
oftentimes  leave  Ae  wraaUes  of  twenty  on  the  brow,  seas  up  the  heart, 
widier  the  affecsttMn^  and  metantcnphose  Ae  spirit  as  welt  ae  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man.  Such  bad  they  been  to  him— -bui  his  daring  object  was 
attained,  ihe  goal  reached,  his  ambition  gratified.     He  was  ordained. 

A  short  time  sabseqaent  to  bis  ordmation  he  waf  appointed  to  a 
aaruy  m  a  emmtrj  tirii^,  at  the  amiaal'  salary  of  seyenty  pounds. 
He  WHS  a  MtiiM  stoward,  toiled  incessaotily  m  his  yocation,  and  was 
soon  unmfBfdly  beloyed.  I7ow,  a"  mnftter  preacher  than  the  Reveiend 
Tbpmfli  Mortem  eter  was,  has  sm^  that  ^  it  is  not  eood  for  man  to 
dwell  alone;"  doubtless  he  felt  the  truth  of  that  doctnne,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  advice  ^ven  by  St.  Psnl  te^  IBimothy  in  his  first  epistle,  as 
though  it  had  been  written,  espetfially  16s  Ua  own  guidance,  where  he 
says,  '*  Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  nding,  their  eUUfen 
and  their  own  houses  well."  One  deacon  oaly  to  each  w£  of  coune^  was 
mean^.and  one  wife  took  honest  Tom  Morton  to  hi»  ow»  bosom  aad  fiia- 
side.  A  neighbouring  clergyman  officiated  in  my  fiiend's  little  eburcK 
and  before  its  altar  Imelt  its  godly  curate  by  the  side  of  as  pure  aad 
lovely  a  young  creature  as  ever  joined  in  the  sacred  aesponaes,  or  bkahed 
at  tliie  first  wedded  kiss. 

She  was  dowertess ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Her  heart  waa  a  fortune  in 
itsell^  and  he  would  not  exchange  his  confiding  Lydia  fas  the  wealth  of 
a  ihoxxsand  Crolcondas. 

Pber  curates  who  marry  dowerTess  young;  ladiea  have,  however,  an 
unhappy  knack  of  fulfilling,  too  literally,  one  of  the  fini  conunsBids 
given  to  man — viz.,  '<  Grow  fruitful,  and  multiply,  aad  repUniah  the 
earth.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  fnend  regularly,  for  some  years  a£ber 
marriage,  about.  Christmas  time,  opened  the  Church's  f  rayei*book  at  that 
part  of  its  liturgy  headed  "  Baptism  of  Infants,''  an  unconscious  cherob 
requiring  the  sacred  rite  at  his  hands,  and  as  sorelyy  when  the  ceremony 
was  conduded,  leaving  the  churck  with  tha  cusate'a  mumame.  It  seemed 
unaccountable  to  Tom,  yet  so  he  weait-  eiiy  Chnatmaa  after  Christmas, 
reading  in  public,  '<  Blessed  is  tbe  maa^  who  hath-  his  ^yer  Ml  of  them," 
and  at  eacn  occasion  of  the  kind,  another  Mortoa  w«b  added  to  his 
family,  and  another  mouth  requiseda  ^oob» 

Some  nine  years  after  his  marriage,  his  aged  motiber  aod  sifter, 
having  no  oilier  resources  left,  gave  up  tbeii*  home  in  London  and  w«nt 
down  to  reside  with  him.  The  news  of  their  arrival  fell  upon  the  aeca- 
pants  of  the  little  cottage  like  an  avalanche.  Tom  was  sorely  puzzled: 
fbw  of  life's  necessaries,  and  not  one  of  its  luxuries,  were  at  bis  dii^osaL 
Be  knew  not  how  to  manage,  but  his  wife  was  an-  angel.  So,  leaving  the 
matter  in  her  hands,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  never  mur- 
mured. They  mutually  resolved  to  make  the  widow  weleomcy  and  they 
succeeded,  for  two  upright  hearts  went  with  the  resolution. 
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Ii?e  sons  and  fonr  daughters,  in  regalar  gradations,  bloomed  beside 
the  parent  trees,  depending  for  the  means  of  existence  upon  the  curate's 
beggarly  stipend.  Another  year  rolled  over,  and  hu  sister  earned  some 
trifle  by  teaching  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  so  that  her  earn- 
ings, with  hb  salary  as  aforestated,  was  the  wherewithal  the  poor  fellow 
had  to  feed  and  dothe  thirteen  souls.  But  he  had  a  good  heart,  worked 
ever  indefatigably  in  his  holy  calling,  and  with  a  firmly*rooted  trust  in 
ProTidence,  hoped  on,  but  never  repined  : 

And  blesfi'd  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  jad^ent  are  so  well  comingled 

That  thev  are  not  a  pipe  for  Eortime's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please. 

Notwithstanding  the  straitened  circumstances  of  my  fnend,  and  the 
desire  that  his  amiable  wife  had  ever  shown  to  reduce  expenses,  the  advent 
of  a  little  visitor  was  prognosticated.  The  oracle  proved  faithful  to  the 
letter,  for  in  the  autumn  following' the  baptismal  service  was  again  read, 
and  half  a  score  juvenile  Mortons  were  to  be  found  congregate  around 
his  humUe  board. 

CHAPTXB  XXVII. 
CHABRT  jUn>  BmOVATIOV. 

A  FSVEB,  immediately  after  the  circumstance  I  have  just  related,  broke 
out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  fell  victims  to  that  fearful  scourge 
and  desolater.  Tom's  mother  was  the  first  who  died  of  it ;  and  soon 
afterwards  three  of  his  little  ones  slept  beside  her,  beoeath  the  fading 
daisies  in  the  churchyard  that  they  haa  tended  but  a  week  before.  Heavy 
was  the  poor  curate's  heart,  but  courage  was  in  his  soul;  and  yet — ^noth with- 
standing his  own  private  calamities — ^no  weather  ever  hindered  him  from 
ministering  to  the  stricken  amongst  his  flock,  preaching  to  them  the  ^'glad 
tidings  of  ereat  joy.**  Night  after  nifl'ht,  day  after  day,  in  sunshine  or 
in  rain,  did  he  leave  his  mourning  family  for  the  chamber  of  contagion, 
bringing  comfort  to  the  poor  traveller  bound  for  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  His  senior  in  the  parish  had  fled  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  malady,  throwing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  righteous  Morton  all  its 
duties  and  consequent  dangers.  Still  he  struggle  on  manfully,  cheer- 
fully, faithfblly--always  at  his  post,  like  a  trusty  sentinel,  and  never 
deserting  it. 

Beside  the  bed,  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
Where  sorrow,  grief,  and  sin,  oy  turns  dismay'd, 
The  reverend  omunpion  stood, 
and  knelt,  and  prayed,  and  oomferted,  until 

MjNtrr  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  iMse, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered — ^praise. 

The  malady  slowly  abated.  Hope  once  more  plumed  her  ruffled  wings 
in  the  village.  Smues,  long  cast  aside,  again  bloomed  in  the  cheeks  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  rustic  beauty.  But,  alas  I  the  sexton  had  been 
busy.  Many  of  the  pews  in  the  little  church  were  empty,  their  owners 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  Many  well-known  feces  ceased 
to  present  themselves ;  the  damp  earth  was  their  pillow,  and  the  green 
tuif  theb covering.  Often,  often,  often  had  the  curate  read  "lam  the 
resurrection  and  3ie  life"  over  the  body  of  a  dear  brother  or  sister  just 
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departed*  **  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes/'  with  its  mebncholy  aocompaDi- 
ment,  had  diuly  heen  echoed  hy  the  last  hard  heds,  hollowed  out  from  the 
hreast  of  earth,  as  lasting  niches  i^  the  catacombs  of  eternity. 

The  Sunday  immediately  succeeding  the  retreat  of  the  ferer  poor  Tom 
preadied  his  last  sermon.  I  was  present.  How  striking  his  aelivery — 
now  fervent  his  prayers — ^how  absorbed  his  flock.  ^  Work  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  for  the  night  oometh  when  no  man  can  work,''  was  his  text. 
Skilfully  he  handled  it — ably,  eloquently ;  few  dry  eyes  were  there.  Mine 
were  like  fountains  overflowing. 

When  he  retired  to  the  yestiy  he  complained  of  fatigue,  and  as  we  re- 
turned to  his  little  home  he  leaned  heavily  upon  my  arm,  holding  the 
hand  of  his  dear  wife  in  his  own.  Many  times  during  our  short  walk  I 
felt  his  hand  befit  gently  upon  my  arm,  as  he  said  again  and  again, 
"  Work  while  it  is  billed  to*day."  ''James,''  he  said,  addressing  himself 
to  me,  ''  I  was  for  some  time  last  week  of  two  minds         " 

'<  About  what,  Thomas  ?"  I  inquired. 

*'  About  this  day's  sermon.  I  was  divided  between  two  excellent  texts. 
I  wished  to  improve  the  occasion — to  show  the  uncertainty  of  life— -the 
certainty  of  dissolution — the  only  narrow  path  to  the  ladder  of  life 
eternal — and  the  righteous  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  our  God." 

He  paused,  so  I  asked  : 

'<  wWt  was  the  other  text  ?" 

'' '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.'  I  shall  preach  from  that, 
Grod  willing,  ibis  evening." 

But  poor  Tom  did  not  preach  that  evening,  for  he  was  stricken.  That 
night  the  fever  parched  up  his  flesh  and  tortured  his  active  limbs.  The 
good,  the  pious,  the  benevolent  Thomas  Morton  raved,  ere  long,  in  all 
the  frenzy  of  delirium.  He  knew  no  one— not  even  his  wife,  who  never, 
even  for  a  moment,  during  the  fourteen  days  of  his  distempered  reason, 
was  absent  from  his  chamber.  There,  like  some  pure  spirit  deWated 
by  Omnipotence  to  cherish  a  suffering  servant,  was  she  day  and  ni^t  to 
he  found,  watching  his  slightest  movements  with  the  jealous  eyes  of 
augmented  affection — moistening  his  pallid  lips,  or  bathing  his  burning 
temples,  ever  praying  for  his  recovery  fervently,  yet  with  that  perfect 
resignation  which  f^ays  characterises  the  truly  pious,  closing  each 
heartfelt  supplication  with  ''not  my  wiU,  but  Thine,  be  done."  His  face 
was  as  a  book  to  her,  wherein  she  constantly  studied,  anticipating  every 
change  it  expressed  ere  the  wish  connected  with  it  was  bom,  and  shed- 
ding a  halo  of  peace  and  holiness  around  the  rick  man's  pillow. 

When  the  fever  had  passed  away  and  he  awaked  to  consdousness, 
meeting  those  dear  eyes  that  had  always  been  bent  over  his,  fondly 
searching  for  returning  recognition,  the  first  words  that  greeted  her 
ravished  ears  were  "  God  bless  you,  my  darling  Liddy."  He  could  not 
articulate  more,  but  hb  heart  went  with  them ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  she  wept — ^wept  big  tears  of  thankfulness,'  and  devotion,  and  love^ 
kneeling  by  his  bedside,  and  kissing  his  wasted  hand. 

Well,  poor  Morton  recovered  slowly  from  the  disMse,  but  the  hard- 
ships he  nad  previously  undeigone,  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation, 
enervated  his  constitution.  Consumption  ensued:  a  harassing  cough, 
accompanied  by  the  rupture  of  some  vessels  in  his  lungs,  brought  mm 
daily  lower  and  lower,  until  tiie  bed  again  became  his  portion,  fius  mind 
'  ▼OL.xzzix.  a 
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wMfeacMyliinaisd  about  Ae  welfive  of  lu  yafnrhxBiky,  whiebsooii 
must  be  both  widowed  and  •osphned.  Bufc,  Amk  Meaneal  bka  Sua  fixr 
its  welfare  weie  flooa  ^piicAed,  mod  his  mind  was  set  sfc  «ase.  The  lord  of 
the  manor,  who  bad^  when  in  the  eoonirj,  sat  beaenth  bis  annistrj,  and 
to  whom  Ake  chvudu  beloaged,  had  long  been  aa  adMirgr  of  ius  exem- 
plary oondact  and  excelleat  qaaGties.  fia  had  been  iafonned  of  his  ilkiess, 
of  hk  late  kidefisitigable  waJ,  mmd  visked  him  fieqaend j. 


one  of  his  Mendly  os^  tke  oattage  to  bis  funiiy,  and  sattung  tipon  the 
heart-broken  wife  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pooads  a  year.  The  eup  of 
poor  Morten's  earthly  happiness  was»  by  tint  g«neooiis  gift,  oWfiown, 
and  he  lingered  but «  shock  time  hxnger.  The  vanitice  of  &e  woiid  newsr 
fetteaed  him;  bis  fntafe  mansion  was  ahwbdy  prepaied  in  "  that  house 
not  asade  with  hands,  eternal  in  ihe  heavens."  What  had  he  to  live  for  ? 
His  wafe  and  children  wete  provided  for — his  eartUy  raee  nm — the  prize 
in  view — the  Intter  oup  that  may  not  pass  from  any  of  us  already  at  his 
lips — and  the  sure  and  certain  hope  beMve  him. 

At  smisat,  npon  his  hwt  Sabbath  evening  on  earth,  he  lay,  as  was  asual, 
in  his  bed,  the  btar  being  placed  beside  the  window  which  looked  to- 
wards the  west.  He  was  very  low,  but  very  calm.  His  little  ones  were 
standing  at  bss  feet,  whifet  ms  sister  and  wife  knelt,  weenng,  by  his 
bed.  He  had  been  dozing ;  upon  opening  his  eyes  he  made  an  uneasy  - 
movement.     The  jealous  eye  of  his  wife  at  once  deteeted  it. 

^^  WhaA  can  I  do  lor  you,  my  poor  safibring  Thomas  ?"  she  whispered, 
amid  her  sobs. 

*<X)ry  thy  tears,  my  weIi-belov«d,  and  let  not  nnr  jhoit  parting  grieve 
thee.    Has  the  aim  set  r 

'<  Not  yet,''  vaplsed  his  weeping  sister. 

"  Turn  my  head,  my  love,"  he  said,  finatly,  to  his  wife,  ''and  let  me 
look  £oT  the  last  isme  upon  the  eternal  seal  of  my  Creator  as  it  stamps 
the  western  horizon  vntn  n  symbol  of  diat  ghoy  oi  which  ihe  prophet  at 
PatoMB  wrote.'' 

They  pre^iped  him  xxp  widi  pillows,  bis  £u»  towards  the  sun,  who  was 
swifdy  sinking  in  ihe  aky. 

''Do  yon  tel«asy,  dear  Tfasmas  ?" 

^  Hi^ipy !  happy]  happy  i"  he  said,  andibly.  ''Sophy,  dear,  turn  to 
the  first  episde  of  Paid  te  Timothy,  the  Anrt  ohaptac,  and  the  fifteenth 
verae.    Read  slowly — slowly*" 

And  his  sistor  read  in  n  broken  Voiee  : 

''  'Thisisa£MtUiilsaving,aaiwflrt^ofa!lnco»tatioD,that  Christ 
Jesus  oame  into  the  wodd  to  save  sinnera;  of  iriiom  1  am  chief.' " 

"  Of  whom  I  am  chief— <if  wiiom  I  am  due^"  mpeated  the  dying  ssan  ; 
then  slowly,  but  with  great  precision:  ^  Fight  the  good  fis'bt  of  faith — 
lay  hold  of  eternal  hie,  wh«««nto  ihou  art  also  calli^  and  hast  profeased 
a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses."  After  a  slight  panse :  ''  Liddy, 
my  love^  let  me  ieel  your  pore  breath  agaba  npon  my  cheek.  Kiss  me^ 
my  beloved.  Place  mv  hand  npoa  yourlorehead.  'fie  ye  also  &ithfiil ; 
establish  yonr  hearts,  ior  the  oeming  of  the  Lord  draweth  ni§^' " 

His  breathing  beoiuDe  pnn£ally  oppressive,  and  his  votes  kss  distincL 
Yet  calm  as  a  placid  kke,  npen  whidi  ihe  glorias  of  noonlade  are  caat, 
was  his  worn  countenance. 

'^  Where  an  oar  ohildaan  ?" 
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They  wewd  isrmg  around  Us  bed  ;  at  Jus  e»ll  thegr  iiusoanAed  Um 
more  cloeely.     He ikissed  tkua  <xie  l^  one,  and  amii 

''  To  the  Fftther  of  the  futherleas  I  bequeadi  them— one  miglit^  te 
save.  God  bless  you,  my  children.  Remember,  that  of  sudi  m  Ae 
kiDgdon  of  my  Fattier.     Liddy,  where  are  yim  P" 

<' Here»  dear  Thomas."  She  ooukL  eoareely  «peak,  brt  ius  hand  ma 
spani^ed  with  her  teauL 

<<  The  chamber  is  daric.  Thy  MPeet  Imo  is  hidden  fram  me,  bat  I  &el 
thee.  Thank  God  £»  that  biessuig.  '  I  know  thy  wwdoB— and  ehsrity 
— and  service — and  faith — and  thy  patieaoe  and  thy  worka  and  the 
Iwt  to  be  more  ihan  the  first' " 

A  violent  fit  of  conghing  ensued.  Still  flidcered  the  lamp  of  waning  life 
— ^fiickeoad  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 

He  had  pvevionsly  JEept  time  to  the  weids  with  his  attenuated  hand 
whilst  he  spake.     It  atow  eaaJc,  nerveless,  on  the  canntenpane. 

^'Liddvl— Liddy!    Have  you  left  me  T 

^^  No,  dear — no,  dear.    I  am  still  beside  yon.** 

''  Where,  my  tnue  «iie  ?" 

^  My  arm  is  beneath  your  head,  my  husband.'*. 

**  I  da  not  feel  it.  Place  your  hand  in  mine,  sweet  ink  and  yours, 
my  osleE.  God  blees  yoa  both  J  He  will  be  a  huaband  to  the  widow, 
and  a  father  to  the  orphan.     Do  you  weep,  my  love  ?" 

«  O^  Thaias  beloyad  Thomas  I  cannot  help  it,"  aohbed  the  ago- 
msed  wife. 

'^  Not  fir  me  not  for  aoa,  n^  lave.  I  go  whose  'there  shall  be  ne 
night,  and  they  need  aa  oandles,  neither  light  of  the  sun.  For  the  Lmtd 
God  a;ivelAi  iham  Kght»  and  they  ahall  reiga  for  aver  and  «ver.' " 

^^Xrayou  in  oaiiv  my  dear  hadband  ?" 

^^No,  iio->^  peaoa— all  peaee."     Then,  at  uitervals,  4md  deaaer 
Aan  bfltea,  ^'  <  And  the  nuit  and  the  faride  ssrv,  Cevie!  and  iet  Um 
■         -  -       .andbt 


that  hesreA,  Jay  Game,  and  let  iiim  that  as  athir8t<aoaM;  asid  idie 
will,  let  kbn  Uke  of  die  water  of  IMe  iieely.' " 

Poor  Tom  Morton  obeyed  the  sommoas.  As  he  finished,  the  vieil  of 
futonty  waa  liibed  te  hisapiaitoal  gaae— the  last  links  that  fettered  hia 
noble  sonl  to  pariahaUe  earth  ware  dissevered— the  flaarip  fiidiflred  na 
longer— the  silver  v^ard  waa  kMsed— -the  goldaA  bowl  waa  brohen,  and 
hia  ^adt  ngcamdail  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

When  the  story  of  the  poor  onratB  was  aaded,  «aeh  man  cootimied 
silently  absorbed  m  his  own  reflections.  Our  preddent  was  the  first  to 
break  it : 

<^  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  life  and  death  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Cripps, 
for  the  dignitaries  of  our  much-abused  Church.  I  fear  that  his  is  not 
an  isolated  case  of  neglected  merit." 

^'  True,  true,"  answered  Cripps,  dejectedly.  ^'  Would  to  God  it  were 
an  exoepdon ;  but,  alas !  it  is  not.  Many  a  holy  man  carries  to  the 
pulpit,  beneath  hb  sacerdotal  robes,  a  heart  brimful  of  woe— many  a 
poor  curate  sits  down  amid  his  &mily  to]  a  meal  that  a  peasant  would 
almost  scorn  to  share«  whilst  his  bishop  and  rector  loll  lazily  over  their 
wines  and  rich  confecdons.  Lazarus  and  Dives  I  Lazarus  and  Dives ! 
But  Lazarus  went  to  Abraham's  bosom." 
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And  drag  passed  our  Sabbath  eyening  away.  I  found  it  a  profitable 
one,  and  retired  earlj,  to  giye  an  boor  to  solitude  and  my  diary.  Th» 
last  items  subjoined,  after  it  had  been  closed  for  the  day,  I  shall  copy 
verhaHm: 

"  Felt  much  delighted  with  the  society  of  Mr.  Cripps.  Had  the 
gratification  of  hearing  him  express  a  similar  opinion  concerning  myself, 
accompanied  by  a  wish  that  our  newly-formed  friendship  might  oyer  be 
on  the  adyance.     CT  It  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  it  be  not  so. 

^*  N.B.  CrayfOrd  improyes  rapidly  in  my  opinion— 4eems  a  sensible 
fellow — a  little  vain,  but  his  heart  is  a  trump. 

'*P.S. — 11  p.H. — Has  considerably  risen  in  my  estimation  within  the 
last  ten  minutes.  Really,  to  deal  jusUy  by  him,  and  *  nothing  extenuate, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,'  he  is  a  yery  worthy  soul.  Has  just 
knocked  at  my  door  in  his  dishabille,  to  shake  bands  with  me  agun,  and 
tell  me  that  he  wished  he  was  as  manly-looking  and  sedate  as  I  am.. 
^What  an  absurdity  ! — (Mem.)  Sitting  too  long  in  die  society  of  the  de- 
canters has  evidentiy  opened  his  heart 

"  ^  Nonsense,  Crayford !'  said  I,  as  in  duty  bound  (for  the  reader  is 
doubtless  aware  that  yanity  is  not  my  besetting  sin). 

'*  *  No,  Bobbin,  it's  not  nonsense.  Fanny  Cooke  said  that,  were  I  like 
you,  notwithstanding  all  your  modesty,  she'd  ask  me  to  many  her  at 
ODoe.' 

**  It  was  yery  stupid  of  him  to  talk  such  idle  stuff.  But  men  will  open 
their  minds  and  confess  truths  when  they  haye  indulged  rather  fr^ly 
in  wine.  I  folt  annoyed,  of  course — ^what  modest  man  would  not? — but 
I  gaye  him  the  warmest  shake  of  the  hand  he  had  oyer  recmyed  from  me 
as  I  bade  him  go.to  his  bedroom  and  catch  no  cold.  In  fiust,  I  went  aa 
fiur  as  his  door  with  him,  and  then  he  said  tiiat  she  was  an  angel.  I  desired 
him  not  to  be  so  monstrously  absurd !  but  he  ayerred  that  he  could  not 
helo  it — ^that  he  felt  perfectiy  jealous  of  me  when  he  heard  her  speaking  of 
notning  but  sea-yoyages,  and  telescopes,  and  bashful,  sensible  youths  and 
mountain  scenery,  and  Benjamin  Bobbins,  and  so  forth.  I  snook  handff 
with  him  again,  and  haye  this  moment  returned  from  his  room.  I  do 
not  feel  at  all  sleepy Well!  well!  how  strange !— how  per- 
fectiy preposterous  I  Here  haye  I  been  spoifing  a  whole  pa^of  my  diary 
W  ^wing  female  profiles  upon  it,  and  endeayouring  to  write  the  initials 
F.  B.  in  an  ans^ular  hand,  without  at  all  separating  tiie  letters  or  taking 
tile  pen  from  the  paper.  Fanny  Bobbin  I  What  an  idea !  what  a  name  ! 
Heigh  ho  I    Fm  off  by  express  to  the  land  of  Nod.** 
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Wb  were  three  of  us  at  home — I,  Lucy,  and  little  Mary.  Mary  was, 
by  many  years,  the  younger,  for  three,  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  had 
died  between  her  and  Lucy.  Only  one  brother  was  left  to  us,  and  he 
was  the  eldest,  two  years  older  than  I.  My  mother's  income  was  8u£5i- 
<nent  for  comfort,  though  we  had  to  practise  much  economy  while  Alfred 
was  at  coUeee. 

He  came  Dome  to  us  to  pass  the  last  vacation  before  taking  orders,  but 
not  alone.  We  had  walked  into  the  village  to  meet  the  stage-coach,  and 
when  it  came  and  he  jumped  down,  a  gentleman  about  his  own  age  fol- 
lowed him.  ^^My  friend,  Greorge  Archer,"  he  said;  '<  you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  him.  And  you,  George,**  he  added,  ''have  heard  of  my 
sisters.     These  are  two  of  them,  Hester  aud  Lucy.** 

What  a  handsome  man  he  was,  this  stranger  I  Tall,  fair,  gentlemanly; 
with  a  low,  sweet  voice,  and  a  winning  manner.  He  is  often  in  my 
mind's  eye  even  now  as  he  looked  that  day,  though  so  many,  many  years 
have  gone  by. 

We  must  all  of  us,  I  believe,  have  our  romance  in  life,  and  mine  had 
come  for  me  before  those  holidays  were  over.  A  woman,  to  love  en- 
tirely, must  be  able  to  look  up  to  the  object  of  her  affections,  and  none 
<BJi  know  with  what  reverence  I  regarded  him.  Had  one  demanded  of 
me,  Did  perfection  lie  in  mortal  man  ?  I  should  have  pointed  to  George 
Archer.  The  tricks  that  our  fond  imaginations  play  us !  But  do  not 
think  I  loved  him  unsought.  No,  no.  He  asked  for  me  of  my  mother, 
and  we  b^an  to  talk  about  our  plans. 

She  had  no  objection  to  give  me  to  him.  He  had  won  all  our  hearts, 
and  hers  amongst  the  rest.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
men.  I  thought  so  then,  and  now  that  I  can  judge  dispassionately,  I 
think  so  still.  But  she  said  we  might  have  long  to  wait.  I  had  my  five 
hundred  pounds,  but  he  had  nothing  save  a  prospect  of  a  curacy,  and  he 
was  not  yet  in  orders. 

Our  good  old  rector,  Mr.  Coomes,  had  promised  to  take  my  .brother  as 
curate.  He  was  getting  feeble  and  required  one,  and  we  were  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  having  Alfred  near  us.  I  don't  know  who  first  hinted 
that  this  plan  might  be  changed — I dtd  not:  but  it  came  to  be  whis- 
pered that  instead  of  Alfred  Halliwell's  becoming  curate  of  Seaford  it 
would  be  Georve  Archer.  My  mother  spoke  to  me.  She  did  not  like 
it :  she  had  set  ner  heart  on  having  Alfred  settled  with  us.  My  brother, 
light-hearted,  good-natured,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  for  his  friend 
and  frbvourite  nster.  My  mother  said  very  little  :  I  believe  she  thought 
she  could  no^  consistently  with  the  courtesy  and  ffood  manners  due  to  a 
guest     I  might,  but  I  would  not !     Selfish  !  selfish ! 

The  time  came,  and  they  were  ordained  together.    The  Reverend 
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Alfred  Halliwell  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in  a  remote  district  of  North 
Wales,  and  the  Reverend  George  Archer  to  Seaford. 

H^  came.  He  read  himself  in  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Sun- 
day preceding  Passion  week.  Seaford  church,  standmg  midway  between 
the  village  and  the  gates  of  Seaford  Park,  was  a  small,  unpretending 
edifice,  with  only  one  monument  inside  it,  and  one  handsome  pew,  and 
they  pertained  to  the  Earls  of  Seaford.  As  we  walked  into  church  that 
morning  I  could  not  look  up,  but  I  saw,  by  intuition,  that  he  was  in  the 
reading-desk,  aad  the  rector  ia  his  pew.  Mr.  Goomes,  that  di^,  was  but 
one  of  the  congregations 

He  began  m»  service,  and  we-  stood  up.  It  is  em  of  the  fa«r  venMii^ 
berad  moments  of  agitabian  in  my  life:  my  breatJi  came  ft»t,  I  nm 
nodifng,  and  my  face  was  white  as  the  snow  outnde — for  it  wa»  a  ysej 
early  Easter  that  year,  and  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  in  ray  fooliah 
fmcy,  I  thought  every  one  mtMt  be  looking  at  me — as  if  the  oongnga- 
tion,  in  their  curiosity  to  listen  to  him,  could  think  of  me  !  It  wa«  a 
persuasive  voiee,  low  and  silvery,  and  diough  it  did'  not  tremble^  I  saw, 
m  the  first  glance  I  stole  at  him,  tbat  De  was  nervous  in  his  new 
position,  for  his  bright  colour  went  and  came. 

When  I  gathered  courage  to  look  around,  I,  for  the  moment,  forgot 
faimv  and  everything  else,  in  astonishment.  Against  the  waD,  vnkeft  the 
one  monnment,  focing  tile  side  of  the- pulpit,  was  tiie  pew  of  the  Barfe  of 
Seaford;  with  its  brass  rods  and  crimson  curtains.  Daring  the  time  we 
had  lived  at  Seaford  (four  years  it  was,  then,  ever  since  my  fotim^B 
deadi)  that  pew  had  always  been  empty,  and  now  it  war  occupied  I 
Standing  at  the  top  was  a  young  lady,  just  budding  inte  womainoodv 
f>sry  beautiful ;  at  the  end,  next  us,  was  a  man  of  nflty,  mort,  bat  of 
noble-  presenee,  with  a  wrinkled  brow  and  grey  hair;  and,  standing 
between  these  two,  were  fonr  lads,  of  various  ages^  from  ten  te  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  foce,  George  Ardier's^  and  I 
couM  not  take  mine  from  hers.  It  was  the  sweetest  fooe  I  had  ever 
seen,  with  its  exquisite  features,  its  ddicate  bloom,  and  its  <{uk,  spiritoa]^ 
^king  eyes:  it  is  the  sweetest  face  that  ever  rises  to  mymemorj.  I 
giaoeed  round  at  the  hirge  pew  at  the  back,  near  dke  doer ;  it  was  filled 
with  mole  and  fomale  servant^  some  of  them  in  die  Seaford  livery,  and 
I  knew  then  that  that  was  the  Eari  of  Seaford,  his  sons,  and  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Georgina. 

The  prayers  ana  communion  were  over,  the  clerk  gave  eut  the  psalm, 
aad  Mr.  Aacher  went  into  the  vestiy*  He  came  out  in  his  new  black 
gown,  his  sermon  in  his  hand.  Tall  and  noble  he  looked ;  but  he  was 
certainly  nervous,  else  what  made  him  tread  upon  his  gown,  and  stumble^ 
as  he  went  uj^  the  pulpit  steps  ?  I  was  not  superstitions  then,  in  my 
careless  mexperience,  else  I  might  have  looked  upon  that  stunMe  as  a 
bad  omen.  After  he  had  knelt  down  and  risen  up  again,  he  meved  the 
cnshion  before  Irim,  a  little  to  the  right,  towards  the  earFs  pew ;  net  se 
as  to  torn  even  his  side  to  the  eongreg^ation,  but  t^hatvall  present  mighl^ 
so  for  as  possfole,  be  brought  foce  to  foce  with  him.  "'Come  unto  n% 
alf  ye  that  labonr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  w3l  give  jeur  rest.**  Tha* 
text,  his,  that  first  dbiy,  stands  out,  on  my  memory^  distiaet  aad  altone) 
not,  I  gfeatly  fear,  so  mnch  from  its  (fivine*  words  of  iaexpressflUe  oenso- 
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kfcbiH  as  firon  i«»  a08ooiati«B  with  kimu  Ob  ihe  aeed,  th«  ntad  we  aU 
here  o£  |iaffdaM^  far  tbe  eariUj  fiolHes  and  irasitiBB  oor  kearls  are  wont  to 
indulge  in ! 

Mj  mother  had  invited  him  to  dinner  that  day,  and  we  thong^ii— I 
did — that  he  would  waik  home  froKi  choNh  wiih  as.  But  we  hmi  been 
in  half  an  hoar,  and  the  diaoer  was  waiting  t»  be  sen«d,  when  he  csma. 
Iisrd  Seafofdhad  detained  him  m  the  Testry. 

^*  I  was  surprised  to  see  them/*  remarked  my  mother.  *'  I  theaght 
thsgr  were  not  in.  England." 

''  They  have  been  afeoad  three  years,  the  eari  told  me»*  said  Mr. 
Afiehear.  ^  He  ininited  me  te  the  casde,  said  Lady  Sealbrd  would  be 
glad  to  see  me^  boi  she  wa&  &  great  inralid." 

*^  A  very  fine  feunily,"  resumed  my  mother,     '^llie  danghter  la  beaifr> 

"Is  she P' said  Mr.  Archer. 

"^DidyounottUakso?" 

^  To  tell  yon  the  troth,''  he  said,  smiling,  '^  I  was  thinking  more  about 
ngnal^  and  the  imprearioii  /  made,  tluua  taking  in  any  impveasioK  likely 
to  be  made  npon  me.  My  thoughts  were  naming  on  wfa^hsr  I  pleased 
Mr.  Coomes  and  the  congregation." 

^  I  only  trust  Alfred  wall  succeed  as  well^**  retwnad  my  madMr,  with 
teanr  in  bev  eyes.     *'  Was  it  your  owm  sermon  ?" 

^It  was  indeed^"  he  said,  eacnestly.  ^  I  have  written  many.  I  osed 
to  write  them  for  practice  at  college." 

Ok  thaie  Smdays! — £i>r  my  mother  often  imdted  him — tiieir  peaceful 
happmans  will  never  be  essaed  from  my  memory.  The  inteoae,  eestatie 
sense  of  joy  they  Bsflaeted  en  my  heart,  is  a  thmg  to  be  remembered  in 
silence  now,  as  it  was  borne  thenu 

We  went,  to  ehm»h  that  evenings  and  I  attended  better  than  in  the 
morning :  more  courage  had  come  to  me.  The  ^Eunily  from  the  castle 
were  not  there.  Afrer  service  he  overtook  us  ia  the  ehuichyard,  and 
draw  my  aian  within  hisL  I  think  my  mother  expected  him  to  walk  with 
her;  for  she  was  qnite  o£  the  old  ashool,  snd  very  particular  vrith  ua. 
However,  she  walked  on  with  Lucy^  and  we  followed,  he  pressing  my 
head  la  tiie  daik  night. 

''HMter,  dearest"  he  whispered,  '' shall  I  do  ?** 

«  Do  P"  I  repeated, ,  scaroely  heeifing  what  he  meant,  in.  m^  w^ght  of 
happiness.     For  it  was  the  nnt  time  I  had  walked  thus  fiamiliarly  with 


<<Shall  I  do  for  a  clOTgyman,  think  you  P  Shall  I  mad  and  preach 
well  tttoog^  for  theuhF' 

Ha  knewt  h»  wovld,.  there  was  oansdooa  triumph  in  his  voice  as  he 
speker  wliat.need  to  give  him  my  aasnianee  ?  Yet  I  tried  to  apeak  a 
tisaidi  word  c£  oengeatnlation. 

He  dasped.me  doser  to  him^  he  held  my  hand  vrith  a  deeper  pssssure, 
he  halted  in  the  naraow  path,  and,  raiamg  my  face  to  Ua,  kissed  it 
lovingly.  ^^  Oh  EkstsB,  ray  dearest,  how  luippy  we  a»:  ia  each  other  T 
Jie  mnmunsd^  '"^how  bright  will  be  oub  fatnre  T 

,     Aisktbmi^  my  mother  eaflbd  out  to  us^    P«hapa  she  missed  the  echo 
^ancfiaatstep^pcrilapft  she*  dunght  we  wsee  lingeriag  too  tar  behind. 
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*^  Mr.  Archer,  are  yoa  and  Hester  not  walking  dowly  ?  It  is  very 
cold."  So  he  raised  his  &ce  from  mine,  and  we  went  on,  dose  to  my 
mother  and  Lucy. 

Oh,  let  me  heUeve  that  he  did  indeed  love  me !  I  am  an  old  woman 
now,  and  have  straggled  through  a  lonely  life,  carxying  with  me  a 
hniised  heart  But  let  me  still  helieve  that  my  dream  was  real,  that, 
during  its  hrief  lasting,  George  Archer's  love  for  me  was  pure  and 
tnel 

My  brother  fell  ill  in  June.  He  had  been  ailing  eyer  since  he  went 
down  to  Wales.  The  weather,  when  he  travelled,  was  severe,  the  place 
bleak,  and  he  wrote  us  word  that  the  cold  seemed,  from  the  first,  to 
have  struck  on  his  chest,  and  settled  there.  In  June  he  grew  worse, 
and  wanted  my  mother  to  go  down. 

^'  I  shall  send  you  instead,  Hester,**  she  said,  after  conndering  over 
his  letter.     ^  1  cannot  go  and  leave  you  children  here  alone." 

I  looked  up  to  remonstrate,  feeling  the  hot  colour  flush  into  my  face. 
What  1  send  me  away  from  Aim,  miles  and  miles,  where  I  could  never 
see  him,  hear  his  voice,  listen  for  his  step  p  But  a  better  feeling  oame 
over  me,  and  the  hasty  words  died  on  my  lips  :  how  could  I  r^rase  to 
comfort  my  sick  brother  ? 

*'  Hester  is  thinking  of  Mr.  Archer,"  laughed  Luc^«  <<  Now,  Hester, 
don't  deny  it,  I  can  see  it  in  your  bee.  Look  at  it,  mamma.  She  is 
indignant  that  any  one  should  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  banish  her  from 
SeafonL" 

"  Hester  must  remember  that  she  is,  in  a  remote  degree^  the  cause  of 
this  illness  of  Alfred's.  Had  he  been  curate  here,  his  indisposition  would 
have  been  well  attended  to  at  first,  and  cured  before  now*  It  is  only 
neglect  that  has  suffered  it  to  get  ahead." 

Her  tone  was  mild,  but  conscience  smote  me.  Lucy  saw  my  downcast 
look. 

"  Mamma,"  she  sud,  <<  let  me  go  to  Alfred  instead  of  Hester." 

My  mother  shook  her  head.  <^  It  is  not  only  that  Hester  is  older 
than  you,  Lucy,  but  she  has  a  steadiness  of  character  and  manner  which 
you  want.     I  can  trust  her  to  travel  alone ;  you  are  too  giddy." 

**  Why  you  know  we  always  said  Hester  was  cut  out  for  an  old  maid, 
with  her  starched  notions  and  sober  ways,"  retorted  Lucy,  who  was 
feeling  angry.     "  I'm  sure  it  is  a  mistake  her  being  married. 

^*  A  very  good  mistake,"  said  my  mother. 

George  Archer  spoke  much  with  me,  of  his  prospects,  before  I  left. 
He  was  all  buoyancy  and  hope,  as  youtii  is  sure  to  be.  He  was  in- 
dulging a  chimera — though  neither  of  us  thought  it  one,  then— that  the 
Earl  of  Seaford,  who  had  been  remarkably  fiiendly  with  him,  during 
his  fortnight's  stav,  might  perhaps  give  him  a  living.  The  family  had 
gone  to  town,  after  Easter,  for  the  season,  and  for  Lady  Georgina's 
presentation.  And  we  heard  that  she  bore  away  the  palm  of  beauty  at 
the  drawing-room,  that  George  the  Fourth,  sated  though  he  was  with 
ladies'  charms,  had  spoken  pubhcly  of  her  exceeding  loveliness. 

I  found  Alfred  very  ilL  But  it  was  as  my  mother  thought — what  he 
chiefly  wanted  was  eare— -he  called  it  **  coddling."  It  has  pleased  God, 
in  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  allot  to  us  aU  some  especial  talent  of  usefulness, 
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and  I  think  that  my  humble  ona  lies  in  being  a  good  none^  in  an  apt- 
ness for  soothing  and  attending  on  the  sick.  Alfred  lodged  with  an 
oveneer  and  his  wife  (the  man  had  something  to  do  with  mines),  and 
tlioDgh  they  were  attentire  to  him,  in  their  rough,  free  way,  they  had 
no  idea  of  those  caies  and  precautions  necessary  in  illness.  There  is  no 
needy  however,  to  linger  over  this  part  of  my  story.  ¥^th  the  aid  of 
warm  weatheri  and  the  blessing  of  One,  who  helps  in  time  of  need,  I 
got  Alfred  round  aeain.  Bj  ue  end  of  August  he  was  quite  well,  and 
1  went  back  to  Seaford. 

It  was  a  long  journey  for  me:  travellmg  in  those  days  was  not  what 
it  is  now :  but  I  halted  at  Shrewsbury.  We  had  some  veiy  distant 
acquuntanoes  living  there,  of  whom  we  knew  little  more  than  tne  name, 
but  my  mother  wrote  to  them  to  receive  me,  which  they  kindly  did  for  a 
night  both  going  and  returning.  I  left  Shrewsbury  early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  reached  Seaford  about  eight  in  the  evening. 

I  never  doubted  that  Geoige  Archer  would  be  waitbg  for  me,  but 
when  we  arrived,  and  they  came  flocking  round  the  coach-door,  he  was 
not  there.  Mamma,  Lw^,  and  Mary,  but  no  George.  It  was  a  lovely 
summer's  night,  the  harvest  moon  near  the  full,  but  a  dark  shade  seemed 
to  have  &Uen  on  my  spirit 

When  the  heart  tnuy  loves,  it  is  always  timid,  and  I  did  not  inquire 
after  him.  Tet  we  talked  a  great  deal  during  our  walk  home,  and  at 
supper.  Chiefly  about  Alfr^  :  the  situation  of  his  home,  the  sort  of 
people  with  whom  he  lived,  his  parish  duties,  the  family  at  Shrewsbury, 
all  sorts  of  things  ;  it  seemed  they  could  never  be  tired  of  asking  me 
questions,  one  upon  another.  But  when  Lucy  and  I  went  up  to  our 
bedroom  for  the  night,  I  put  on  an  indifferent  manner,  and  asked  if 
they  saw  much  of  Mr.  Archer. 

^  Not  so  much  as  when  you  were  at  home,  of  course,"  laughed  Lucy ; 
*'  his  attraction  was  gone.  And,  latterly,  very  little  indeed.  Since  the 
Seafords  came,  he  is  often  with  them.  And  he  is  reading  with  Lord 
Sale  and  Master  Harry  Seaford.     They  go  to  him  every  day." 

'^  Are  the  Seafords  at  the  castle,  then  ?" 

^'They  camei  in  July.  Parliament  rose  early,  the  king  went  to 
Brighton,  and  all  the  mndees  followed  his  example  of  leaving  town ;  we 
get  all  the  '&shionabb  intelligence'  here  now,  Hester." 

"  Did  he  know  I  was  expected  to-night  ?" 

"Thekine?" 

<<  Don't  joke,  Lucy,  I  am  tired.    You  know  I  meant  Mr.  Archer. 

^'  Yes,  he  knew  it  We  met  him  this  morning,  and  Mary  told  him, 
and  I  wonder  he  did  not  fg^  with  us  to  meet  the  coach.  Perhaps  he  is 
dining  at  the  castle ;  the  earl  asks  him  sometimes.  Very  dangerous  to 
throw  him  into  the  society  of  that  resplendent  Lady  Geoi^a." 

''Dangerous?" 

^  Well,  it  would  be,  I  should  say,  if  he  were  not  cased  round  with  your 
annoor.'' 

**  How  much  more  nonsense,  Lucy  ?  One  so  high  and  beautifnl  as 
Lady  Georginal" 

« That's  just  It,  het  beauty,"  laughed  Lucy.  <<  I'll  defy  the  lowliest 
curate  in  the  church  to  be  brought  williin  its  radius  and  not  be  touched 
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with  it.    NevQitheleaB,  I  suppow  yoa'U  haveyoor  ador^  here  ixinnorTOw 
morning,  as  oo&stant  as  ever." 

It  was  die  morrow  mcnming  when  he  came*  No  on*  was  ia  the 
room  when  ha  entered,  and  he  strained  me  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  me 
tenderij.  Oh,  my  two  mondis'  absence  were  anply^  repaid  by  his  looks 
and  words  06  We  ! 

'^  i  thought  ta  have  seen  yoa  last  nigh*,"  I  wUspepedL 
«  So  did  ]^  Hester;.  I  had  been  copying  some  nrasie  for  Lady  Georgina 
Seaford,  and  went  to  the  castle  witn  it,  after  dinner;  and  the  coontess 
and  some  ol  them  kept  me  talking  till  past  ten.  I  wa?  thuiderstruck 
when  I  took  maA  my  watch,  fiv  I  did  not  think  i  had  been  there  an 
homp." 

In  his  coveted  preSenoe,  widi  hb  tender  words,  with  his  looks  of  loye, 
how  covld  I  oonjnse  np  mnasy  thoughla  ?  And  what  grated  on  my 
feelings  in  this  last  speech  I  droTS  away. 

My  mo&r  had  made  aoqnaintaDoe  wsA  die  honsekeeper  at  the  castle, 
a  Mis.  Stannaidl,  a  kindly  gendewcmtan.  She  had  been  to  tea  once  or 
twice,  and  it  was  fieom  net  Lucy  got  what  she-  called  her  "  fuhioiiable 
inteUigence.'^  One  morning-,  about  a  week  afber  I  got  home^  she  canoe  in 
and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  castle  and  teach  English  to  the 
litdeLadySIienSeabfd. 

I  was  electrified^--frighteBed — at  die  proposal^  and  she  proceeded  to 
explain  to  my  mother.  Thb  litde  chfld,  die  youngest  of  dw  family,  had 
a  Swiss  govenesB,  bat  just  now  had  no  one  to  teadi  her  English.  Lady 
Scafimd  waa  lameating  diis,  in  the  hearing  of  Mie..  Stsnnard,  and  dks 
latter  diought  of  me. 

'^I  am  not  competent  to  be  a  govemess ;  I  don't  know  aayduag ;  I 
never  learnt  a  note  of  music,"  I  breathlessly  intemipted. 

*^  It  18  onljfor  English,  my  dear,''  said  Mrs.  Stanoaid ;  ^you  ai«  quite 
competent  to^  dnt.  They  don't  want  mosic  or  any  aocmplishment 
Your  going  to  die  castle  for  two  or  dnee  houiB  a  day  would  be  like 
pastime,  and  ^v  would  be  paid  well." 

So  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go,  eadi  day,  from  hdf-past  two  to 
fiye,  to  give  Lady  EUen  Sealbrd  E^lish  lessons>  and  I  entered  on  my 
duties  on  die  fblwwing  Monday. 

I  went  up  to  the  CMde  widi  fear  sad  tradbing,  wondenng  what  real 
lords  and  ladies  were  like,  in  aaoial  interoonise,  and  how  they  would 
accost  me,  and  whatever  I  should  answer ;  wondering  whedier  I  should 
have  to  sit  ia  a  saloon,  all  gilding  and  mirrors.  The  geose  i  was !  The 
ashooboom  was  ph«v  ahnost  bare,  and'  the  lords  and  ladisa  were  jnst  like 
dbfK  people  ;  this  yonnger  ones  free  and  uneeremonionB  i&  thsiv  ^Moch 
and  mamiera  to  each  aiaaf^  as  we  children  were  a(t  homsi. 

The  countBSS  was  a  tall,,  stateiy  woman^  quiet  and  reserved.  None  of 
her  children  resembled  her  but  Viscount  Sale.  She  was  wrsfped  in  a 
dnsk  shawl,  dioagb  the  day  was  hot,  and  kioked  ilL  Ow  day,  in  that 
first  week,  I  think  it  was  on  the  Wednesday,  Lady  Greoigina  canas  into 
the  loem  whila  the  litde  girl  was  reading  to  me,  ana  I  losa  np  and 
curtseyed. 

^lion^t  lei  ma  Astuib  yoo,"  die  said,,  n  a  pisasant^  earolesB  tone. 
"     B«l]hie]l,.Ipiwm»ai    Haa  my  sister  neariyfimahadieadfaiar?'' 
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'^  Ye^*  intomipted  Lady  Ellen,  sltnttiQ^  tbe  book  of  ber  own  aeeord. 
"I  have  zead  a  page,  and  diat's  enongls.  T]i»  words  are  bard,  and  I  don^ 
Hfcait.'' 

The  ebild  had  not  read  half  enough,  but  I  doubted  whether  it  was  my 
place  to  differ  from  her;  and,  at  that  early  stage,  did  not  presume  to  do 
so.     I  stood  in  hesitation. 

**  Min  HdiiwdJ,^'  said  Lady  Cieomna,  briiigiD|^firward  a  hvge  port- 
fbioy  '^  do  yoo  knew  bo^  to  moimt  haodscreens  ?  Look  at  this  pair  I 
have  b^fun.  I  am  not  making  a  good  job  of  them.  Can  you  help  me  ? 
Mademoiselle  knows  no  more  about  it  than  this  child.  EUen,  kt  my 
pasBtbgs  aiane." 

A*  it  hsppeBm]^  I  did  kBiMrsometUflig  about  mewitiag  drawings  on 
cardboard,  ornamenting  screens  with  gik  flowers,  and  sueh  Kke,  though 
I  did  not  pretend  to  dmw,  never  having  bem  taught.  But  I  must  have 
had  SDfliv  taste  lor  it ;  for,  when  a  child,  I  would  spend  hours  copying 
the  landscapes  on  an  old  china  tea-set,  and  any  ouier  prettv  view  that 
fM  m  my  way.  Geoige  Ardber  once  found  one  of  my  old  drawings, 
and  kept  it,  smjiv^  he  should  keep  it  for  evor.     Ah  me  ! 

I  toU  Lady  Georgina  I  thought  I  ooidd  assist  her,  but  that  die  litde 
girl  had  only  just  begun  her  studies. 

^^Oh,  her  studies  are  of  no  consequence  for  one  day,''  she  remarked,  in 
a  peremptory  tone.  "  Nelly,  dear,  go  to  Mademoiselle :  my  compli- 
ments^ and  I  am  monopolising  Miss  HalHwell  this  afteraoon." 

The  child  went  out  of  the  room,  glad  to  be  dismissed.  She  cBeliked 
learning  English,  and  had  told  me  her  French  was  less  difficult  to  her. 

«^I)o  you  cut  die  gih  paper  out  en  a  trencher  or  with  scissors?"  asked 
Lady  Georgina.     ^For  the  flowers,  I  mean." 

Before  I  could  answer,  a  aiei!ry4oekiog  boy  of  fifteen,  or  rather  more, 
looked  int»  Aeieom,  and  then  ^rangin.  It  was  the  Honourable  Harry 
Seaford. 

'*  I  flay,  Cieorgy,  are  you  in  thia  place  ?  I  have  been  all  over  the 
house  after  yen.  Wha  was  to  think  you  had  turned  schoolgirl  again  ? 
What  axe  you  up>  to  here  ?'' 

''Why  do  you  ask?''  inquired  Lady  Georgina,  without  raisiiig  her 
head  fircmi  tiie  screens. 

*^Papa  wants  to  know  if  yoir  mean  to  ride  with  him  this  afternoon,  and 
he  sent  me  to  find  you.** 

^^Nb,"  she  replied.  «  T^l  papa  it  will  be  scarcely  wordi  wl^,  for  I 
most  b^m  te  diess  in  an  hour.     And  I  am  bu^v.'' 

'*  You  can  go  and  tell  him  yourself.  Madam  Georgy.  There's  Well^ 
with  my  pemtar,  and  I  want  to  eaitdi  bin." 

''Whmispma?" 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know?  in  the  library,  or  somewhere.'* 

The  lad  vaulted  from  the  room  and  down  the  staws  as  he  spdce,  and  I 
BBw  him  teariufi^  after  Wefls,  the  gamekeeper.  Truly  these  yoimg  seions 
epake  and  acted  as  freelr  as  common  people. 

Lady  Georgina  left  the  room,  I  supposed  to  find  the  eari.  When  fiiie 
came  m  again^  she  hidted  beftre  a  muror  that  was  let  into  the  panel 
between  the  wndows^  and  turned  some  of  tite  flowing  eurls  round  faw 
fingers*     9be  caught  my  earnest  gaae  of  adnhndon.     Her  Bjiph«£ke 
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form,  her  fair  neck  and  arma — ^for  it  was  not  the  custom  then  for  yocmg 
ladies  to  have  these  covered — her  bright  hair,  her  patrician  features, 
their  damask  bloom,  and  the  flash  of  conscious  triumph  lighting  her  eye. 
Veiy  conscious  of  her  fascinations  was  the  Lady  Georg^na  Seaford :  I 
saw  it  in  that  moment     She  turned  sharply  round  to  me : 

«*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Miss  Halliwell?" 

The  question  startled  me.  I  was  timid  and  isnorant,  and  thought  I 
must  confess  the  truth  when  a  noble  lady  demanded  it.  Sol  stammoed 
out  my  thoughts— that  until  I  saw  her  I  had  not  deemed  it  pofiiible  for 
any  one  to  be  so  lovely. 

"  You  must  be  g^ven  to  flattery  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  she  said, 
with  a  conscious  blush  and  a  laugh  of  triumph.  ''  Another,  here,  has 
avowed  the  same  to  me,  and  I  advised  him  not  to  come  to  the  castle  too 
often  if  there  were  a  danger  that  I  should  turn  his  head." 

Who  was  that  other  ?  A  painful  conviction  shot  over  me  that  it  was 
Mr.  Archer. 

She  seemed  quite  a  creature  of  impulse,  indulged  and  wilful.  Before 
she  had  sat  twenty  minutes,  she  pushed  the  drawings  together,  said  it 
was  stupid,  and  we  would  go  on  with  it  another  day.  So  the  little  girl 
came  back  to  me. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  I  was  putting  on  my  bonnet  to  leave,  when 
Lady  Georgina  came  into  the  room  again  in  full  dress.  They  were 
going  out  to  dinner.  An  India  muslin  frock,  with  blue  floss  trimming, 
a  blue  band  round  her  slender  waist,  vrith  a  pearl  buckle,  pearl  side- 
combs  in  her  hair,  a  pearl  necklace,  and  long  wnite  gloves. 

'<  Nelly,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  '<  I  want  you  to  give  a  message  to  the 
boys."    And  she  bent  down,  and  whispered  the  chUd. 

"  William  or  Harry?"  asked  the  little  girl,  aloud. 

''Oh,  Harry,"  replied  Lady  Geoigina.  '<  William  would  not  trouble 
himself  to  remember." 

She  left  the  room  again.  What  the  purport  of  her  whisper  was  I  of 
course  never  knew.  Mademoiselle  Berri,  the  Swiss  governess,  was  with 
us  then,  writing,  and  when  Lady  Ellen  ran  to  the  window  and  got  upon 
a  chair  to  lean  out  of  it,  she  quitted  the  table,  pulled  the  child  Mick,  and 
said  something  very  fast  in  French,  to  which  the  child  replied  equally 
fast.  I  could  not  understand  their  language,  but  it  seemed  to  me  they 
were  disputing. 

''Miss  Halliwell  will  hold  me,  then,"  said  the  little  girl,  in  English, 
"  for  I  will  look.  I  want  to  see  Georgy  get  into  the  carriage.  Please 
hold  me  by  my  firock,  Miss  HaliiwelL" 

I  laid  hold  of  the  child  by  the  gathers  of  her  buff  gingham  dress,  and 
the  governess  began  to  talk  to  me.     I  laughed,  and  shook  my  head. 

"  What  does  MademoiseUe  say  ?"  I  asked  of  Lady  Ellen. 

"  Oh,  it's  about  a  little  girl  she  knew  falling  out  of  a  window  and 
breaking  her  reins.  It  is  all  a  etmie,  you  know ;  she  says  it  to  frighten 
me.  What  do  you  call  reins  in  EngUsh?  There's  Georgy:  she's  got 
on  mamma's  Inoian  shawL" 

I  bent  forward  over  the  head  of  the  child.  The  bright  curls  of  Lady 
Geiorgina  were  just  flitting  into  the  carriage,  and  something  yellow 
gleamed  from  her  shoulders.  It  was  the  Indian  shawL    The  ean  stepped 
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in  ftfter  her,  and  following  turn,  in  his  black  evening  suit  and  white 
cravaty  went  ht  betrothed  husband,  George  Archer.  My  heart  stood 
stilL 

''I  wish  dear  mamma  was  well  enough  to  go  out  again/'  sighed  the 
little  gbl.     *'  Georgy  has  all  the  visiting  now. 

She  remained  looking  after  the  carriage,  and  I  with  her.  We  saw  it 
sweep  round  to  gain  the  broad  drive  of  the  park.  Lord  Seaford  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  daughter,  and  he  opposite  to  her. 

II. 

Autumn  and  winter  passed  away,  and  it  became  very  close  to  the 
auniversary  of  the  period  when  Mr.  Archer  first  came  as  curate.  There 
was  no  outward  change  in  our  position :  to  those  around,  the  Reverend 
George  Archer  was  still  the  engaged  lover  of  Miss  HalUwell  But  a 
change  had  come,  and  we  both  knew  it. 

It  seemed  that  a  barrier  had  been  gradually,  almost  impen^ptibly, 
growing  up  between  us.  He  was  cold  and  absent  in  manner,  when  with 
me,  and  his  visits  to  our  house  were  not  now  frequent  He  appeared  to 
be  rising  above  his  position,  leaving  me  fiur  beneath.  Mr.  Coomes  had 
latterly  been  ailing :  it  was  rarely  that  he  could  accept  the  dinner  or 
evening  invitations  sent  to  him,  and  once  the  earl's  return  to  Seaford 
there  had  been  much  visiting  going  on.  So  the  county  gentlemen  would 
say,  "  Then  you  will  come  and  say  grace  for.  us,  Mr.  Archer,"  and  he 
always  went.  It  would  sometimes  nappen,  when  they  were  going  a  dis- 
tance, as  on  the  above  day,  that  Lord  Seaford  invited  him  to  a  seat  in 
his  carriage :  and  he  was  dFten,  now,  a  guest  at  the  castle.  I  have  said 
he  was  a  handsome  man  :  he  was  more ;  he  was  well-informed,  elegant 
and  refined  :  as  a  dexgyman,  he  was  reffarded  as,  in  some  degree,  an 
equal,  by  the  society  so  much  above  him,  and  he  was  courted  and 
caressed  from  many  sides.  Thus  it  was  that  he  acquired  a  fSailse  estima- 
tion of  his  own  position,  and  ambitious  pride  obtained  rule  in  his  heart. 
But  not  for  all  this  was  he  neglecting  me.  No,  no :  there  was  another 
and  a  deeper  cause. 

Easter  was  later  this  spring  than  the  last,  and,  on  its  turn,  the  Sea- 
fords  were  to  depart  for  town.  My  duties  at  the  castie  would  conclude 
on  the  Thursday  in  Passion  week ;  and,  I  may  mention,  that  over  and 
above  the  remuneration  paid  me,  which  was  handsome,  her  ladyship 
the  countess  pressed  upon  me  a  bracelet  of  enamel,  which  my  mother 
said  must  have  cost  six  or  seven  pounds.  I  have  it  still :  but  it  is  not 
fashioned  like  those  that  are  worn  now. 

Thursday  came,  the  last  day  of  my  attendance ;  and  afW  our  early 
dinner  I  set  off  to  walk  to  the  castie.  A  rumour  was  afloat  that  after- 
noon— one  had  been  to  our  house  and  said  it — ^that  Mr.  Archer  had 
thrown  up  his  curacy.  His  year  had  been  out  tiiree  weeks,  but  he  had 
then  agreiBd  to  remain  on,  waiting  for  sometiiing  better,  at  a  stipend  of 
100/.  a  year.  It  was  imppssible  for  Mr.  Coomes  now,  in  his  £uline 
healtik,  to  do  the  duty  unassisted.  I  had  been  lookine  forward,  with 
eaaer  hope,  to  the  departure  of  die  Seafords,  thinking  tiiat  perhaps  our 
old  loving,  confidential  days  might  return :  and  now  this  rumour !     It 
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seemed  bb  if  there  wae  to  be  bo  hope  for  ne  in  dug  cmA  w0eU,  audi  I 
eat  down  to  the  lessens  of  lifctk  Ellen  Seafbid,  like  <me  in  a  troubled 
maze.  Before  they  were  over,  Mademoiselle  Berri  came  in,  and  told 
the  child  to  go  to  mr  mamma :  some  witevs  ivore  tbeve,  wlw  wished  to 
see  her. 

**  You  will  stay  to  take  de  th6  wid  me  dis  aftecDoan,"  said  Madenoi- 
selie,  who  had  now  made  progress  in  English. 

'<  No,  thank  you,*'  I  aaswsmd.  '<  My  head  aches,  and  I  want  to  get 
home." 

''  You  cannot  go  till  madame  la  comtesse  has  seen  you :  she  did  say  so. 
Ah  mon  Dieu,  but  it  is  triste  in  dis  campagne !  I  have  de  headache  too, 
wid  it.     I  shall  hai^e  de  glad  heart  next  wedc  to  ami  it." 

<<  You  have  always  Ibimd  it  dull,  mademouelle. 

*'  As  if  anybody  was  capable  to  find  it  anytang  else !  Exeept  it  s  de 
Lady  Geocgina.  And  penisps  de  ead,  wid  las  steward,  and  his  shootH 
ing,  and  his  af-fiurs.  But,  for  de  Lady  Georffiaa,  she  does  keep  hesMlf 
alive  wid  flirting :  as  she  would  anywkere.     Slie  is  de  regular  flirt'' 

'^  But  then  she  is  so  very  beautifaL" 

*^  Eh  bien,  oui,  if  she  would  dress  like  one  Christian*  Bat  de  EngliiftL 
don't  knew  how ;  wid  deir  bare  neeks,  and  deir  •emied  hair.  Thene  is 
no  raee  in  de  world  who  ought  to  pot  on  clothes^  Miss  HaUiweO,  bat  de 
French  women." 

^'Lady  Geergina  always  koks  well,"  I  sighed.    Was  it  a  ngh  of 


« Eo'r  de  fashions  heoe,  dbe  do,"  answered  Madamoiselle,  «hnig|ghig 
her  shoulders  at  the  ^^fashions  here."     ^But  she  has  got  de  vamtyl 

A  great  spaam  took  my  throat  ^Do  yoa  muD.  Mr*  Archer?"  i  in- 
terrapted. 

^'  To  be  smre.  One  can  see  dat  his  heart  is  breahiiig  for  her.  And 
she  leads  him  on— leads  him  on.  I  do  tiak  she  hmtB  lam  a  little  bit — 
but  I  only  «4usper  dis  to  you,  my  dear,  £ar  de  enl  and  de  <comteBBe  wosAd 
give  me  chivy  if  dey  heard  me.  But  when  she  has  anussed  htneif  to  Iwr 
fancy,  she  will  iost  lav^  at  him,  and  anu^«  It  is  her  4nBc6  dat  is  de 
hanJ0ome  maa* 

My  heart  leaped  inta  atj  moatiL  ^  Is  Lair  <3eonnBa  Seafoid  en- 
gaged r  I  burst  fiiBlk 

"  You  do  seem  suifciiedy"  cried  the  Faeadi  wooum.  ^  She  is  to  have 
Mr.  Gaudour.  Be  is  my  Lord  GaDd«nr?s  «idest  sob,  and  is  now  ahread 
wid  some  of  de  embassies.  Dat  is  why  ha  has  never  bean  hare.  He  is 
some  years  older  dan  she,  but  it  is  de  good  parii  £ar  her,  and  they  will 
be  married  this  summer." 

Mademoiselle  talked  on,  and  dwaght  I  iisteaed,  bat  I  heard  bo  more. 
A  weight  was  taken  from  my  heart.  And  yet,  with  what  nason  ?  For 
to  couple  a  lowly  oaxate  with  the  Lady  Gecas^a  Seafard,  was  ridieahnafy 
ahanrd.  I  had  to  wait  to  see  the  ^oontons  it  was  ihat  evening  she  gave 
WB  the  faraoelet— 4ad  it  wm  near  sk  when  I  kft  ^  oasde. 

The  evenii^  is  in  my  meatary  now.  It  <waB  atill  and  bafany,  aad  Ife 
snn  was  drawing  towards  its  arttii^.  I  tookibealaiitiiigoatthnMigii  the 
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paiJc^  ii  was  the  Bhoiiegt  ww^  and  u  I  iwaleiied  ti»mg  tfie  manvir  p«tfa, 
over  wlucfa  the  trees  Inng  thickhr)  1  came  £Ke  to  iaite  ireth  Mr.  Aicfaer. 
He  was  going  there  to  diimer:  I  mm  at  by  htftdoeM.  He  shook  hasds, 
in  a  eoBsttaiaied  maimer,  and  then  there  was  a  eilenoe  between  vs,  as 
there  eft^  had  been  of  late.  Samepoiwg  itwaBaawty  notiay  own. — 
nerved  me  to  speak. 

^  I  wanted  to  see  ^oo:  I  am  glad  we  have  met  We  heard  this  jAer- 
noon  that  you  had  giveii  up  jmff  curacy.     Ii  it  tme?'' 

"  YeSy"  he  answered,  breaking  off  a  switek  horn  one  «f  the  twe%  and 
beginning  to  atrip  it,  with  his  uoe  tamed  tuna,  me. 

^'  Then  ha^e  yon  heard  of  another  ?** 

^'  I  hafve  acoq^ted  what  may  lead  to  eometking  better  than  a  oraacy," 
he  said,  tearing  awi^  at  the  stick.  ^  The  post  of  JKsident  tutor  to  the 
yoang  Seafords.'' 

Wasit  a  iqpasmaow  thatleUonmyheart?  Ay,  «neof)oe.  *' Then 
you  leave  hero—you  go  with  them  ?**  I  faltensd. 

"  When  they  leave  next  week,  I  ehall  have  to  acaempany  them.  We 
must  temporarily  part,  Hester." 

<^  Ten^onrily  r'  Cahn  as  is  my  general  natare,  tfrnne  are  moments 
in  my  Hfe  when  it  has  faeengeaded  to  vehemenoe:  it  was  so  then.  **  Let 
us  not  part  tooiigfat  without  an  explanatiao,  Mr.  Aichef,"  I  poured  finth. 
*<  Is  it  me  you  love,  or  is  it  Lady  Geei|paa  Seafisad  ?" 

The  red  light  &om  the  setting  aun  was  vpon  us,  icm,  in  taUdiig,  we 
had  moved  restlesafy  to  the  apvaag  in  the  troei^  and  die  laadscMe  lay 
full  around,  but  the  wann  oolaar  did  not  equal  this  glow  «mon  his  nee.  I 
saw  he  loved  her :  fiar  more  passionately  than  he  had  ever  loved  me.  He 
stood  in  hesiUtion,  like  a  giuUy  conan^  as  if  no  waads  would  arise  at  his 
bidding. 

'^  I  give  you  back  your  freedom,"  I  uttered.  ^^  I  see  we  can  no  longer 
be  aaytUi^  to  each  other.     I  vdah,  fiam  my  heart,  me  naver  had  been.'' 

''Hestes,"  he  eidaimed,  aaddedy  tmniBg,  jmd  taJdagiboth  my  hmida, 
<'  you  are  well  quit  of  me.  A  man  with  the  unstable  heart  that  aiine  has 
proved,  oouldnever  bring  yeu  hi^fipiaeBa.  Oane  my  ammory^  in  fiitmre, 
as  you  wiU :  I  well  deserve  it." 

<^But  what  doyou  pcomise  yauiari^  to  havn  hoeame  anthwdied  with 
her,  so  immeasurably  above  yau^"  -waswnmg^Rom  aM,  in  my  emotion. 

"  I  promise  myseu  nothing.  I  only  know  that  I  can  Eve  but  in  her 
presence,  that  shia  is  to  ale  in  the  light  of  an  aagel.£Mm  heaven.  God 
forgive  mj  iftfatnation  I" 

*'  You  need  forgrveness.  To  indalge  «  passion  far  one  wha  will  soon 
be  the  wife  of  another.** 

''  Of  whom  r  he  fiercely  asked.  The  glow  on  his  face  had  &ded,  and 
his  lips  wees  so  etnnied  tint  the  tseth  were  seen^-he  who  never  showed 
them. 

"  She  is  to  marry  Lord  Candour's  son.** 

^<  Ah,  that's  nothing,  if  you  mean  him,"  he  answered,  drawing  his 
breath  again.  '<  She  has  told  me  she  dislikes  him.  And  though  her 
father  dMres  the  match,  he  will  not  foaee  her  sDeliastions." 


'<Than  ysn  wish  your  faeedtun  back  iwm  me?"    Andn^  life,  as  I 
askedit,w«answiikeasiasOTBL    I  conld  fael  Asy  wise. 
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)n  my  fickleness,  Hester !  I  cannot  many  yon,  loving  another." 
I  give  it  you/'  I  said,  in  a  sort  of  wild  desperation.  <<Ikby  the 


«  Pardon  i 

«  Then 
wife  you  choose  never  cause  you  to  regret  me.'' 

<<  Thanks  fit)m  me  would  be  like  a  mockery,"  he  whisoered;  <^  I  can 
only  hope  that  you  will  find  your  reward.  Let  us  shake  nands,  Hester, 
for  the  fast  time." 

I  held  out  my  right  hand.  And  he  took  it  in  his,  and  bent  down  his 
forehead  upon  it,  and  kept  it  there.  I  saw  his  lips  move.  I  do  believe 
he  was  praying  for  my  welfare.     He  pray  I 

We  walked  away  in  opposite  directions:  soon,  I  stopped  and  looked 
after  him.  He  was  striding  on.  He  never  turned ;  and  as  he  approached 
the  bend  in  the  path,  whicn  would  hide  him  fix>m  my  sight,  he  flnne  the 
little  switch  away,  with  a  sharp,  determined  gesture.  Like  he  had  just 
flunfi^  away  my  love.  Oh  the  misery  that  overwhelmed  me1  the  feiuful 
blank  that  had  fiallen  on  me !  I  cast  myself  down  on  the  grass,  where  no 
eye  could  see  me,  and  sobbed  aloud  in  my  storm  of  despair.  That  a 
sober  old  woman  of  fifty  should  have  to  confess  to  anything  so  un- 
seemly! 

I  i\A  not  heed  how  long  I  lay.  When  I  got  up,  the  sun  had  set,  it 
was  dusk,  and,  as  I  walk^  forward,  I  staggered  like  one  in  drink.  As 
I  passed  the  rectory,  a  sudden  idea  came  over  me,  and  I  went  in.  Mr. 
Coomes  was  drinking  his  tea,  by  firelight 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  is  it  you?" 

I  sat  down  with  my  back  to  the  fire :  I  did  not  care  timt  he  should 
see  my  face,  even  by  that  faint  light.  And  I  told  him  what  I  came  for 
— to  beg  that  he  would  take  my  brother  as  his  curate. 

«  My  dear,  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Archer  is  going  to  leave  me ;  but  who 
told  you  of  it?" 

'<  He  told  me  so  himself." 

**  He  is  a  chaneeable  fellow,  then  I  He  said  he  did  not  wish  it  imme- 
diately known,  and  requested  me  not  to  speak  of  it.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  your  brother." 

^^  Oh,  Mr.  Coomes,"  I  said,  "  yon  know  it  was  through  me  he  was 
driven  away  from  here  to  eive  place  to  Mr.  Archer.  Smoe  his  illness, 
that  thought  has  rested,  like  a  wmght,  on  my  consdence.  He  has  been 
ill  again  this  winter,  the  bleak  air  there  tries  him.  If  you  would  but 
receive  him  as  curate  now  !*' 

**  We  will  see  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Coomes.    And  I  rose  to  go. 

^  Hester,"  he  whispered,  in  a  kind  vcnoe,  as  he  foUowea  me  to  the 
door,  ''  how  is  it  between  you  and  George  Archer  ?     Serene  ?" 

'<  That  is  over,"  I  sai^  striving  indifferently.  *<  We  have  bid  each 
odier  adieu  for  ever." 

<<  If  I  did  not  think  this !  He  is  losing  Umself  like  an  idiot  God's 
peace  be  with  you,  my  child  !* 

IIL 
It  all  came  out  to  the  Earl  of  Seaford.    We  heard  of  it  when  they 
came  down  to  the  castle  in  autumn.    But  there  was  a  fresh  tutor  then» 
and  the  Lady  Greorgina  was  not  with  them,  she  was  just  married  to  the 
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Honourable  Mr.  Caudour.  One  day,  in  London,  Lord  Sale  overheard  a 
conyersation  between  his  sister  and  Mr.  Archer,  and  had  joked  her  about 
it  before  his  father.  The  earl  snapped  at  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Archer 
was  so  infatuated  as  to  confess  to  him  that  he  loved  the  Lady  Georgina. 
The  earl  poohed  him  down  contemptuously,  paid  him  what  was  due,  and 
civilly  dismissed  him  from  the  house  that  same  hour.  He  saw  the  Lady 
Georgina  before  he  left,  and  she  treated  it  lightly  :  said  she  could  not 
help  nim,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  but  she  should  ever  retain  a  plea- 
sant reminiscence  of  his  flattering  sentiments  towards  her.  '*  You  should 
have  seen  his  poor  wan  face,  Miss  Halliwell,  when  he  left  de  house,'' 
whispered  Mademoiselle  to  me,  confidentially.  "  I  was  coming  in  from 
a  walk  wid  de  littel  girl,  and  met  him  in  de  hall :  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  me  to  say  good-by,  and  I  looked  up  at  his  face — it  was  one  tableau 
of  miserie.  And  de  Lady  Georgina,  she  went,  all  gay,  to  a  soirie  at  de 
Duchess  of  Gloucester's  dat  same  evening,  and  I  do  not  tink  she  did  care 
one  pin  for  de  killed  heart  of  dat  poor  young  clerfl;yman." 

So  my  brother  became  curate  of  Seaford,  and,  in  time,  our  mother 
died,  and  I  grew  into  an  old  maid.  And  never  more  at  Seaford  did 
news  come  to  us  of  the  Reverend  George  Archer. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  TEAE. 

A  SONG  FROM  THS  DtAKISH. 
Br   MB8.  BUSHBT.' 

See,  how  the  Old  Year  sinks^  oppressed  with  days 

Beneath  Eternity's  vast,  viewless  wave ! 
A  farewell  meting,  brethren,  let  us  raise 

To  it,  before  it  drops  into  the  grave ! 

AJready  Janus  wields  his  power  to  bring 

Another  from  the  ample  stores  of  Time ; 
A  welcome  to  the  coming  vear  we'll  sing. 

While  the  weird  midnight  hour  its  far  bells  chime. 

Soon  shall  the  HorsQ*  ope  the  «ktes  of  light. 

To  usher  in  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year, 
While  from  their  bowers  of  bliss  and  radiance  bright 

They  smile  upon  the  home  of  Freedom  here. 

The  tree  of  sorrow  other  fruit  may  bear 

Than  wrinkles  or  repining — ^it  may  give 
Peace  in  the  end — so  then,  away  with  care. 

And  let  Hope  gild  our  pathway  while  we  live ! 

Gome,  brethren,  coifie !  the  cheering  goblet  fill ! 

Eirst  let  us  drink  to  all  whom  we  hold  dear- 
Then,  amidst  mirth  and  social  joy  we  will 

A  brimming  bumper  quaff— ^o  the  New  Tear! 

■  Three  sistors,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  who  presided  over  spring, 
summer,  and  winter,  and  were  represented  as  opening  the  gates  of  Heaven  and 
Olympus. 

VOL.  XXXIX.  H 
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This  long-expected  work,  the  result  of  ten  years'  preparation, 
will  not  (for  what  would?)  satisfy  the  demands  of  thorough-^oing 
Goethe  warshippere.  Almost  before  it  was  begun,  Madame  Mar- 
garet FuIW  d'Osaoli  condemned  it  peremptorily,  unseen,  unheard; 
and  now  that  it  is  finished,  transcendentatists  soale  and  female,  and 
symbolists  of  indefinite  sex  and  aect,  will  scout  it  as  no  life  of  their 
AU^ided  Oie,  and  will  pity  the  blindness  that  cannot  see  what 
they  see  in  the  heart  of  a  milestone^  cannot  grasp  and  handle  and 
weigh  what  to  them  is  palpable  and  ponderable  m  the  mystery  of 
moonbeams.  For  Mr.  Lewes  is  one  who  looks  before  he  leaps, 
especially  in  the  dark;  and  declines  to  affect  raptures  over  what  to 
him  is  unintelligible,  or  to  praise  up  to  the  skies  what  he  knows  to 
be  worthless.  Honestly  he  guards  nimself,  in  the  personal  portrai- 
ture of  his  great  subject-object,  against  any  temptation  to  gloss  over 
faults,  or  to  conceal  short-comings;  he  assures  us  that  he  reproduces 
all  that  testimony  warrants — good  and  evil,  as  in  the  mingled  yam 
of  life.  Honestly  he  confesses,  in  the  course  of  his  often  elaborate 
analyses  and  critical  comments  on  Goethe's  poetry  and  prose,  his 
inability,  wherever  he  is  conscious  of  it,  to  admire,  and  applaud, 
and  discover  what  longer-sighted  second-sight  seers,  esoteric  and 
extravagant  exceedingly,  pronounce  fuH  of  beauty  and  over-full  of 
meaning.  Thus,  while  German  critics  are  in  ecstasies  with  the 
^^  wit  and  irony"  of  that  unreadable  extravaganaa,  the  *'  Triumph 
of  Sensibility"  (1778),  "  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss,"  quoth  Mr. 
Lewes,  "  to  conceive  clearly  what  they  mean."  He  allows  that  the 
"  Tour  in  Italy"  is  a  "  disappointing  book."  In  reviewing  Goethe's 
*'  Doctrine  of  Colours,"  he  candi^  "shows  up"  the  author's  doc- 
trinal fallacy,  as  well  as  his  ''  astounding"  irritaoiHty  and  ''  polemi- 
cal bad  taste."  He  criticises  the  ''  slow  languid  movement"  of 
"Egmont,"  the  **  triviality  of  the  machinery"  in  "  Wilhelm  Mei- 
ster,"  the  pceposterous/^erveraion  of  ^^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  defec- 
tive style  of  the  ^'Elective  Affinitiesi^"  the  inequalities  and  weak- 
nesses of  "  Meister's  Years  of  Travel"  (a  work  "  feeble,  and  careless 
even  to  imi>ertinence,"  with  its  incongruous  little  stories,  '*  for  the 
most  |)art  tiresome  and  sometimea  trivial,"  &a),  and  the  hopeless 
obscurity  of  the  second  part  of  **  Faust."  Of  the  "Natural 
Daughter,"  he  frankly  and  fflgnificantly  says  :  "  I  confess  not  to 
have  read  this  work,  althou^  I  have  twice  commenced  it."  And 
of  the  "  Great  Copt :"  *'  oSe  is  really  distressed  to  find  such  pro- 
ductions among  the  writings  of  so  great  a  genius,  and  exasperated 

*  The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe :  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Coatem|K>- 
raries,  from  Published  and  Unpublished  Sources.  By  gTh.  Lewes.  iSro 
Vob.    Loadon:  Nutt.    1856. 
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to  find  diticfl  lavish  in  their  praiae  of  a  work  which  their  supeisabtle 
ingenuity  cannot  rescue  from  universal  neglect."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  no  moderate,  no  even  fervent  admirer  and 
student  of  Gtoethe,  can  reasonably  complain  that  his  present  bio- 
grapher has  not  thrown  his  whole  soul  and  spirit  into  the  task  of 
E roving  him  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  very  great,  and  (harder 
iboor,  but  real  labour  of  love)  one  of  the  best  among  the  truly 
sood.  Mr.  Lewes  defends  him  with  warmth  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
dexterity  offence,  against  the  stereotyped  charges  of  coldness,  selfish- 
neasy  '^  moral  laxity,"  irreligion,  and  political  apathy.  He  contends, 
handing  in  evidence  to  argue  from,  that  Groethe's  was  a  nature 
"exquisite  in  far-thoughted  tenderness,"  most  '^true  and  human 
in  its  sympathies  with  suffering,"  and  eager  to  ''  alleviate  suffering 
by  sacrifices  rarely  made  to  friends,  much  less  to  strangers,  "f  It 
is,  indeed,  his  pervading  design  to  convince  the  world  of  the  truth 
of  Jmig  Stilling's  assertion,  that  Groethe's  heart,  which  was  known 
to  few,  was  as  great  as  his  intellect,  which  was  known  to  all. 

To  investigate  the  justice  and  success  of  the  bio^apher's  apolo- 
getics, whether  on  the  question  of  his  author's  egoism,  or  want  of 
patriotism,  or  immoral  tendency,  or  artistic  views  of  life,  or  petty 
spirit  of  courtiership, — ^would  require  space  wholly  out  of  propor- 
tion io  our  pre9»it  object,  that  of  advertising  and  giving  some 
rough  notes  of  a  book  prominently  note-worthy  among  the  books 
of  lEe  day.  It  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  each  devoted  to  some 
^oup  of  cognate  events,  or  the  illustration  of  some  (me  phase  of 
life  and  character,  in  the  poet's  life-history.  The  first  book,  having 
for  its  motto  '*  The  Child  is  Father  to  the  Man,^  relates  his  boyi£ 
experiences,  with  ample  notice  of  his  family,  his  native  town,  the  pre- 
cocitjr  he  unquestionably  showed,  the  impressions  produced  upon  his 
mind  by  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  occupation  of  Frankfurt  by  the 
French,  the  French  theatre,  &c.,  and  leaving  him  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  shortly  after  the  exposi  of  his  quasi-intrigue  with  Ghretchen, 
which  his  Autobiography  dwells  on  with  circumstantial  candour. 
The  second  book  is  occupied  with  his  student  days,  and  exhibits  him 
in  collegiate  life  at  Leipsic,  absorbed  now  in  jurisprudence,  now  in 
eccentric  dandyism,  now  in  pranks  of  the  "  cider-cellar''  sort,  now 
in  the  fresh  charms  of  more  decent  society,  and  sometimes  in  the 
zestful  despatch  of  certain  first-rate  fritters,  "**  hot  from  the  pan  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  of  lecture,"  and  therefore  leaving  the  lecturer  a 
poor  chance,  unless  of  empty  benches.  It  narrates,  too,  his  trip  to 
Dresden,  and  neglect  of  law  and  logic  for  art,  his  illness,  and  un- 
settled religious  state,  his  return  home  and  disagreement  with  his 
imgenial  sire — his  freshmanship  in  the  University  of  Strasburg, 

•  See  Letees,  vol.  i.  pp.  391-^,  396-7 ;  ii.  pp.  63,  66, 119  aqq.,  163,  206,  254 
sqq.,  272,  379  sa.,  411,  423. 

T  **  Strangers — it  propos  of  Goetke's  singular  penaioner,  Kraft.  See  the 
storj  at  large,  in  Letoes,  vol.  i.  pp.  398-408. 
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where  he  studies  the  fine  arts  and  mystical  metaphysics,  learns 
dancing  and  gets  into  a  scrape  with  his  dancing-master's  daUj^hter, 
becomes  acquainted  with  Stilling  and  Herder,  makes  love  to  Frede- 
rika,  and,  having  won  her,  makes  off,  glides  away,  evanishes,  like  a 
guilty  thing  surprised.  Book  the  tnird  is  concerned  with  the 
Sturm  und  Dranff^  storm  and  stress,  period — that  period  of  some 
four  years  (1771  to  1775)  in  Goethe's  history  which  is  charac- 
terised by  the  preparation,  and  culminates  in  the  production,  of 
•*  Werther."  To  this  section  belong  also  "  Clavigo"  and  "  Gbtz 
von  Berlichingen."  One  chapter  sets  forth  the  author  in  the  aspect 
of  **  literary  lion" — another  his  affection  for  Lili — ^a  third  gives  a 
valuable  bird's-eye  view  of  German  literature  previous  to  Goethe's 
rise,  no  mere  bibliographical  analysis  or  catalo^e  r&um6,  but  a 
survey  distinguished  by  philosophical  investigation  and  a  spirit  of 
critical  sa^city,  ably  and  adroitly  employed.  Book  the  fourth 
takes  up  the  four  years  next  ensuing,  from  1775  to  1779,  which 
is  defined  the  "  gemalisch  period  in  W  eimar" — meaning  the  period 
when  every  extravagance  was  excused  on  the  plea  of  ffenius.  A 
capital  picture  is  given  of  Weimar  in  the  eighteenth  century^ — the 
park  with  its  sunny  walks,  and  winding  shades,  and  magnificent 
avenue  of  chesnut-trees,  stretching  for  two  miles  to  the  summer 
palace  of  Belvedere — the  quiet,  simple  streets,  with  their  stone-co- 
loured, light-brown,  and  apple-green  houses — the  rough  and  homely 
manners  and  habits  then  and  there  in  vogue — the  people,  a  slow, 
heavy,  ungraceful,  ignorant,  but  good-natured,  happy,  nonest  race, 
feeding  on  black  bread  and  sausages ;  the  nobility,  poor  and  pom- 

Ems;  and  then  the  notabilities  of  the  place,  including  the  Dowager* 
uchess  Amalia,  capricious  and  frivolous,  but  spirituelh  and  even 
(in  spite  of  Schiller)  strong-minded— quite  capable  of  managing 
her  kingdom,  but  defiant  of  the  proprieties  and  dignities  of  state  r 
her  maid  of  honour  (nicknamed  Thusnelda),  the  '*  merry  and  mali- 
cious little  humpbacked  Gochhausen,"  who  figured  in  "wit  combats" 
with  the  duke,  and  corresponded  by  the  ream  with  clever  people 
far  and  wide  ;  that  ^^  jovial,  careless  epicurean,"  Einsiedel,  Vami 
f^  *^i^xn^ — court-chamberlain,  privileged  madcap,  and' licensed 
featherbrain  in  ordinary;  the  gay  poet  of  good  society,  Wieland; 
Musaeus,  ^reat  in  folk-lore  and  gardening,  ''  who  might  be  seen 
daily  crossing  the  quiet  streets  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand,  his 

Skrden  tools  in  the  other,  trudging  along  to  his  loved  Erholung  ;" 
e  musical  Seckendorf ;  the  financial  Bertuch,  who  had  to  give 
up,  however  reluctantly,  his  Gartenhaus  to  Goethe;  Bode,  who 
translated  '^Don  Quixote,"    and  selections  from  Smollett; — and 

*  ''Aooordingto  Wieland,  she  lived  sometimes  in  'student'  fashion,  espeoiallj 
at  Belvedere,  where  student-song^s,  not  always  the  most  decoroas,  rang  jojously 
through  the  moonlit  gardens.  Driving  once  with  seven  friends  m  a  hay-cart  from 
Tiefurt,  and  overtaken  hy  a  storm,  she  made  no  more  ado,  but  drew  over  her 
light  clothing  Wiehmd's  great-coat,  and  in  that  costume  drove  on."— Z^kv^ 
i.  331. 
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lastly,  the  reigning  duke  and  duchess — ^he,  Elarl  August,  active, 
sensuous,  witty,  but  coarse  in  his  wit,  clever,  but  wanting  in  tact, 
sound  and  keen  in  his  judgment,  *'  offending  by  his  roushness 
and  wilfulness,  but  never  estranging  his  friends/'  and,  *'  with  all 
his  errors,  a  genuine  and  admirable  character"  on  the  whole — she, 
Luise,  ^^  so  grand  a  creature  that  we  can  afford  to  add  that  she  was 
of  a  cold  temperament,  somewhat  rigid  in  her  enforcement  of  eti- 
quette (in  this  so  unlike  the  dowager),  and  wore  to  the  last  the  old 
costume  which  had  been  the  fashion  in  her  youth;  apt  in  the  early 
years  of  her  marriage  to  be  a  little  querulous  with  her  husband,  but 
showing  throughout  their  lives  a  real  and  noble  friendship  for  him." 
The  finh  book  carries  us  on  from  1779  to  1793,  and  traces  the 
official  career  of  Goethe  in  Karl  August's  little  court,  his  journey 
to  Italy,  and  his  campaign  in  France  ;  separate  chapiters  of  great 
interest  being  engrossed  by  criticisms  of  the  masterpieces  he  pro- 
duced during  this  interval — "  Iphigenia,"  "  Egmont,"  "  Tasso," 
&c«— while  one  of  more  than  average  length,  ability,  and  informa* 
tion,  discusses  the  poet*s  position  and  pretensions  as  man  of  science. 
Book  the  sixth  is  mainly  illustrative  of  his  friendship  with  Schiller, 
but  also  comprises  a  spirited  review  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  a 
warmly  appreciative  analysis  of  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  an  ela- 
borate appieisal  of  *^  Faust"  and  its  congeners  of  an  earlier  date,% 
fervent  ^oge  of  the  lyrical  poems,  together  with  a  shrewd  estimate 
of  Germany's  **  Romantic  School,"  and  a  very  complete  notice  of 
Goethe's  practice  and  policy  in  his  long-sustained  character  of 
theatrical  manager.  Book  the  seventh,  and  last,  brings  us  from 
1805  to  1832,  the  closing  scene;  and  its  chapters  are  severally  de- 
voted to  the  battle  of  Jena,  Goethe's  relations  with  Bettina  and 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  a  review  of  the  **  Elective  Affinities," 
and  of  the  second  parts  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  and  "  Faust,"  the 
stand  Goethe  took  in  respect  of  politics  and  religion,  the  literary 
and  scientific  activity  of  his  old  age,  and  the  quiet  merging  of  old 
age  into  the  stillness  of  death. 

Mr.  Lewes  has  skill  and  taste  in  enhancing  the  interest  of  his 
narrative,  by  surrounding  it  with  associations  and  illustrations, 
picturesque  and  suggestive.  Thus,  in  his  mention  of  Goethe's 
oirth-year,  1749,  he  fails  not  to  remind  us  of  synchronous 
events,  which  the  most  "intelligent  reader"  will  gladly  be  re- 
minded of.  "  In  that  month  of  August,  Madame  du  Chdtelet, 
the  learned  and  pedantic  Uranie  of  Voltaire,  died  in  childbed, 
leaving  him  without  a  companion,  and  without  a  counseller  to 
prevent  his  going  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  that 
year  Rouss^u  was  seen  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  Mad.  d'Epinay, 
discussing  with  the  Encyclopedists,  declaiming  eloquently  on  the 
sacredness  of  maternity,  and  going  home  to  cast  his  new-bom 
infant  into  the  basket  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  ^  In  that  year 
Samuel  Johnson  was  toiling  maniully  over  his  English  dictionary; 
Gibbon  was  at  Westminster,  trying  with  unsuccessful  diligence  to 
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master  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudimentB ;  Goldsmith  was  deUghting 
the  Tony  Lumpkins  of  his  district,  and  the  *  wandering  bear- 
leaders of  genteeler  sort/  with  his  talents,  and  enjoying  that  ^«axe- 
leas  idleness  of  fireside  and  easy-chair,'  and  that '  tavern  excitement 
of  the  game  of  cards,  to  which  he  looked  back  so  wistfully  from  his 
first  hard  London  struggles.'*  In  that  year  Buffon,  whose  scimMc 
greatness  Goethe  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceiye,  and  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  so  profound,  produced  the  first  Tolume  of  his  Histxrirt 
NdturdU.  In  that  year  Mirabeau  and  Alfieri  were  tyrants  in  their 
nurseries,  and  Marat  was  an  innocent  boy  of  five,  toddliog  about  in 
the  Yal  de  Travers,  untroubled  by  phantoms  of  ^  les  aristocrats.' " — 
In  a  like  vein  of  incidental  illustration,  Mr.  Lewes  enlivens  his  pages 
with  picturesque  details  of  German  court-life  in  the  eighteenth 
oenturv,  and#summary  judgments  on  the  Wielands,  Herders,  Less- 
ings,  Klopstocks,  Lavaters,  Schillers,  Jaoobis,  Mercksi  Schlegels^ 
KotsEcbues,  &c.,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  magnus  ApoUo, 
or  Jupiter  rather,  of  the  Deutsch  Olympus.  There  is  a  liberal  in- 
terfufflon  of  those  minor  *'  personalities,  to  which  light  leadeis  of 
biography  attach  most  importance ;  how  Goethe  looked,!  how  he 

*  Forster's  Life  and  AdTentores  of  Oliver  Qoldsmith,  p.  S9. 
,f  ''Long  before  he  was  celebrated,  he  was  likened  to  an  Apo^o ;  when  he 
entered  a  restaurant  the  people  laid  down  their  knives  and  forks  to  stadre  at  him. 
.  .  .  ^Hie  features  were  large  and  liberally  cut,  as  in  the  fine  sweeping  lines  of 
Greek  Azt.  The  brow  loffy  and  massive,  &oai  beneath  which  sboiie  large  Ins- 
toons  brown  eyes  of  marvellous  beauty,  their  pupils  being  of  ahnost  nTMSxaniplind 
size;  the  sUghtly  aquiline  nose  was  large  and  finely  cut ;  the  mouth  full,  with  a 
short  archedr  upper  lip,  very  expressive;  the  chin  and  jaw  boldly  proportioned, 
and  the  head  restin^^  on  a  fine  muscular  neck." — Lewei,  i.  93. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  m  an  interesting  letter  to  the  biogiaptor,  descriptive  of  his 
academical  expeEienoes  of  Weimar,  five-and4weoty  years  ago,  and  particularly 
of  his  one  interview  with  Goethe  in  1831,  thus  limns  the  old  man  eloquent : 
"His  complexion  was  very  bright^  dear,  and  rosy.  His  eyes  extraordinarily 
dark,  piercmg,  and  brilliant,  i  felt  quite  afraid  before  them,  and  recollect  com- 
mrin^  them  to  the  cres  of  the  hero  of  a  certain  romance  called  Melmoth  the 
Wanderer,  which  usea  to  alarm  us  boys  thirty  years  ago ;  eyes  of  an  individaal 
who  had  made  a  bargain  with  a  Gertam  Person,  and  at  an  extreme  old  age  re- 
tained those  eyes  in  all  their  awful  splendour.  1  fancied  Qoeihe  must  have  been 
still  more  handsome  as  an  old  man  than  even  in  the  days  of  his  youtL  His 
voice  was  very  rich  and  sweet." — Ibid,  ii.  444. 

Mr.  Lewes  strikingl^r  compares  Goethe's  aspect  with  that  of  Sdbffler :  ^  To 
look  on  these  sreat  rivab  was  to  see  at  once  their  profound  dissimilarity, 
Goethe's  beantiiul  head  had  tiie  cahn  victorious  {frandenr  of  the  Greek  ideal; 
Schfller's  the  earnest  beauty  of  a  Christian  lookmg  toward  the  Future.  The 
massive  brow,  and  large-pupil  eyes,— like  those  g^ven  by  Raphael  to  the  infant 
Christ,  in  the  matdbtess  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, — ^the  strong  and  well  nropor- 
tioned  features,  lined  indeed  bv  thought  and  sufferinff ,  yet  showing  that  thodight 
and  suffering  have  troubled^  out  not  vamioished,  &e  strong  man»-~a  certoin 
healthy  vigour  in  the  brown  skin,  and  an  indescribable  something  which  shines 
from  out  me  face,  make  Goethe  a  strikinj^  contrast  to  Schiller^  with  his  eager 
eye,  narrow  brow,— tense  and  intense,— his  irregular  features  lined  by  thought 
and  suifering,  and  weakened  by  sickness.  The  one  Awl»,  the  other  looh  out. 
Both  axe  majestic;  but  one  £u  the  majesty  o£  repose,  the  other  of  coBBfliot. 
Goethe^s  frame  is  massive^  Imposing ;  he  seems  mneh  talkr  than  he  is.  Schiller's 
frame  is  disproportioned,  he  seems  less  than  he  is.    Goethe  holds  himself  stifiiy 
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diessed,*  how  he  delighted  mudi  in  haihing,  more  still  in  skating, 
not  at  all  in  cards, — et  ctjeteroj  gu9dem  fenerts.  A  skeAch  is  pro- 
vided of  luB  daily  routine;  ixom  which  we  learn  that  he  rose  at 
seten,  sometimes  earlier,  after  a  sound  and  prolonged  sleep  ;t 
worked  vninterraptedly  till  eleven — the  then  interruption  being  a 
cup  of  chocolate4  on  tike  strength  of  which  he  worked  on  again 
till  one.  ^  At  two  he  dined.  This  meal  was  the  important  one 
of  the  day.  His  appetite  was  immense.  Even  on  the  days  when 
he  complained  of  not  being  hungry,  he  ate  much  more  than  most 
men.  I^uddings,  sweets,  and  cakes  were  always  welcome.  He  sat 
a  long  while  over  his  wine,  chatting  gaily  to  some  friend  or  other 
(for  he  never  dined  alone),  or  to  one  of  the  actors,  whom  he  often 
had  with  him,  after  dinner,  to  read  over  their  parts,  and  to  take  his 
instroctaons.  He  was  fond  of  wine,  and  drank  daily  his  two  or 
three  bottles."§     ^^No  such  lliing  as  dessert  was  seen  upon  his  table 

erect ;  the  lone'-nacked  Schiller  *  walks  like  a  camel.'  Goethe's  chest  is  like  the 
torao  of  the  l^eseus :  Schiller's  is  bent,  and  has  lost  a  lonir."— /M.  iL  pp. 
186^. 

*  ''Imagine  Wolfgang,  aged  twelye,  arrayed  in  shoes  and  silver  bncUes^  fine 
wooUen  stockings,  dark  ser^  breeches,  green  coat  with  gold  facings,  a  waistcoat 
of  gold  cloth,  cut  ont  of  his  father's  bridegroom-wablcoat,  his  £dr  coiled  uid 
powdered,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  little  sword  with  sSk  sabretash." — Ibid. 
1.38. 

As  a  student  at  Leipsic,  "be  had  an  amnle  wardrobe,  but  unhappily  it  was 
donUj  provincial;  it  had  been  manufacturea  at  home  by  one  of  his  lather's  ser- 
Tanti^  sM  thns  was  not  only  in  the  Eruikfurt  style,  but  grotesquely  made  in 
that  style.**  HoweTer,  he  soon  ''got  rid  of  his  absurd  wardrobe  ik  one  fell 
swoop,  without  a  murmur  at  the  expense."— /d«rf.  pp.  65,  66. 

In  1774  we  have  a  glimpse  of  him,  now  "in  bnaded  coat,  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  gaDantest  costumc'^now  again  in  "grey  beaver  ooat,  with  boots^  and  a 
brown  silk  neckerchief."— /^'i.  pp.  297,  298. 

Next  year  he  is  seen  in  the  costume  of  his  own  Werther,  then  the  ideal  of 
tenderness  and  romance — "blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  top-boots,  and  leather 
breeches,  the  whole  surmounted  by  powder  and  pi^ail."— 7d*df.  341. 

He  startles  father  Gleim,  in  1776,  by  entering  "booted  and  spurred,  in  a  short 
green  shooting-jacket  thrown  open."— /df(^.  350.  Evidently  he  had  a  soul  for 
tne  sBstheties  of  dress,  and  thus  far  a  soul  mft  above  buttons.  When  Onmba:- 
land's  "^  West  Indian"  was  got  up  at  Weimar,  Qoethe  played  B^loour,  and  was 
"  dressed  ra  a  white  coat  with  silver  laoe,  Uue  silk  Test,  and  blue  silk  knee 
fareeehes,  in  which  they  say  he  looked  superb."—/^.  376.  When  Thaieieray 
saw  him,  in  1831,  "  he  was  habited  in  a  Ions  mj  or  drab  redingot,  wi^  a  white 
neckcloth  and  a  red  ribbon  in  his  button<hole.  ---Zk'^.  444. 

But  tins  sartorial  foot-note  is  of  "  a  length"  as  though  it  had  far  its  maker 
that  pffy  vulgar  fraction,  the  ninth  part  of  aman.  The  more  so,  that  it  is  piece- 
meai  '*  eabbaged"  from  Mr.  Lewes. 

t  "For,  lilte  Thorwaldsen,  he  had  a  'talent  for  sleeping*  only  surpaased  by  his 
talent  for  continuous  woik."— £aR^  ii  26S. 

t  Against  cqfes  Goethe  waged  an  unoompromising  war.  He  strove  to  make 
eveiy  one  he  Hked  and  cared  for  take  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  tiie  oc^fee- 
beny,  as  though  'twere  the  berry  that  han^  on  the  bough  of  a  veir  Upas-tree. 

§  To  guard*  against  possible  (veiy  possible)  misconstruction,  m.  Lewes  re- 
minds ns,  not  onlv  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  be  a  "  three  bottle  man"  in 
those  days  in  Engtand,  but  that  whereas  in  En^and  the  bottles  oontained  port 
or  Burgundvi  "Goethe,  aBbinelander,  accustomed  froai  boyhood  to  wine,  dnnk 
a  win&  whicn  his  English  contemporaries  woukl  have  oaiied  water.    The  anount 
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in  those  days:  not  even  the  customary  coffee  after  dinner.  His 
mode  of  living  was  extremely  simple;  and  even  when  persons  of 
very  modest  circumstances  burned  wax,  two  poor  tallow  candles 
were  all  that  could  be  seen  in  his  rooms.  In  the  evening  he  went 
often  to  the  theatre,  and  there  his  customary  glass  of  punch  was 
brought  at  six  o'clock.  If  not  at  the  theatre,  he  received  friends 
at  home.  Between  eight  and  nine  a  frugal  supper  was  laid,  but  he 
never  took  anything  except  a  little  salad  or  preserves.  By  ten 
o'clock  he  was  usually  in  bed,"  And  anon,  anon,  sir,  to  sleep — per- 
chance to  dream.  And  then  (for  he  wrote  "  Faust")  stwrA  areams ! 
Mr.  Lewes  expatiates  con  amove  on  Goethe's  contributions  to 
Science.*  He  applies  to  him  what  Buffon  says  of  Pliny,  that  he 
had  cette  facility  de  penser  en  grand  qui  multiplie  la  science^  while 
doughtily  opposing  the  supposition  that  Goethe  was  a  mere  dabbler, 
playmg  with  science  as  an  artist.  The  artistic  predilections  of 
the  man,  meanwhile,  are  duly  recorded.  His  interest  in  Art  was 
fostered  by  earliest  associations.  Frankfurt  was  itself  a  picturesque 
city.  His  father  had  lived  in  Italy,  and  delighted  in  its  beauties ; 
the  walls  of  his  house* were  hung  with  architectural  drawings  and 
views  of  St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  and  other  glories  of  jRomc. 
Young  Goethe  was  petted  by  several  eminent  painters,  and  became 
an  habitui  in  their  ateliers;  he  was  fond,  too,  of  frequenting  picture 
sales  and  galleries,  insomuch  that  ^^  he  could  at  once  tell  what  his- 
torical or  biblical  subject  was  represented  in  every  painting  he  saw." 
In  riper  years  he  was  a  recognised  authority  in  Art,  and  was.  listened 
to  with  enthusiasm  by  some  of  its  most  illustrious  representatives. 
But  he  was  an  Amateur  only — the  reiterated  efforts  he  made  to 
approve  himself  practically  a  master,  being  utterly  and  mortifyingly 
abortive.  When  at  Rome,  he  learned  perspective,  drew  from  the 
model,  and  took  prodigious  but  fruitless  pains  to  succeed  with 

he  drank  never  did  more  than  exhilarate  him ;  never  made  him  unfit  for  work 
or  for  society." — Lewes,  ii.  264. 

*  Goethe's  two  capital  achievements  in  the  departments  of  Anatomy  and 
Botany  are  thus  clearly  indicated :  ''  Place  a  flower  in  the  hands  of  the  cleverest 
man  of  yoxu:  acquaintance,  providing  alwavs  he  has  not  read  modem  works  of 
science,  and  assure  him  that  leaf,  calyx,  caroila,  bud,  pistil,  and  stamen,  differing 
as  they  do  in  colour  and  form,  are  nevertheless  all  modified  leaves ;  assure  him 
that  flower  and  fruit  are  but  modifications  of  one  tvpical  form,  which  is  the  leaf; 
and  if  he  has  any  confidence  in  your  knowledge  ne  may  accept  the  statement, 
but  assuredly  it  will  seem  to  him  a  most  incom|)rehensiDle  paradox.  Place  him 
before  a  human  skeleton,  and,  calling  his  attention  to  its  manifold  forms,  assure 
him  that  every  single  bone  is  either  part  of  a  vertebra,  or  the  appendage  to  a 
vertebra,  and  that  the  skull  is  a  congeries  of  four  vertebne  under  various  modi- 
fications ;  he  will,  as  before,  accept  your  statement,  perhaps ;  but  he  will,  as 
before,  think  it  one  of  the  refinements  of  transcendental  speculation  to  be 
arrived  at  onljr  by  philosophers.  Yet  both  of  these  astounding  propositions 
are  first  principles  m  Morphology ;  and  in  the  History  of  Science  both  of 
these  propositions  are  to  be  traced  to  Goethe.  Botanists  and  Anatomists 
have,  of  course,  greatly  modified  the  views  he  promulgated,  and  have  substituted 
views  nearer  and  nearer  the  truth,  without  yet  being  quite  at  one.  But  he  gave 
the  impulse  to  their  efforts/'-^Zei^^f,  \L  pp.  139-40. 
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landscape;  the  artists  complimented  him  on  his  eye  for  art^  but  the 
hand  for  it  was,  from  first  to  last,  found  wanting.  Not  amateur 
excellence  even  was  attained  by  his  most  strenuous  strokes.  Mr. 
Lewes  shrewdly  and  suggestive^  remarks,  on  this  fact:  "  To  think 
of  a  Goethe  thus  obstinately  cultivating  a  branch  of  Art  for  which 
he  had  no  talent,  makes  us  look  with  kinder  appreciation  on  the 
spectacle  so  frequently  presented  of  really  able  men  obstinately  de- 
voting themselves  to  produce  poetry  which  no  cultivated  mind  can 
read;  men  whose  culture  and  msight,  considerable  though  they  be, 
are  insufficient  to  make  them  perceive  in  themselves  the  difference 
between  aspiration  and  inspiration." 

The  question  of  Goethe's  religious  '^  views"  was  delicate  ground 
for  his  present  biographer  to  tread  upon;  but  it  is  ground  that 
could  not  be  left  untrou.  The  motive  power  in  the  machinery  of 
his  "  dissolving  views,"  or  "  phases  of  faith,"  began  its  work  nght 
early.  As  a  child  he  was  for  ever  listening,  with  both  ears,  to 
theological  debates  in  the  family  circle,  never  ending  still  beginning. 
At  seven,  by  his  own  account,  he  celebrated  a  symbolical  species 
of  worship  by  fire,  by  means  of  a  pastille  and  burning  glasses,  alone 
in  his  bearoom.  Early  in  his  teens  he  was  full  of  rationalistic  ob- 
jections to  the  Bible,  and  ''  posed"  his  tutors  with  queries  about 
.  Joshua  and  the  sun,  and  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  whale.  At 
nineteen,  however,  we  find  him,  though  destitute  of  faith,  yet 
**  terrified  at  scepticism,"  and  averse  from  the  Deism  then  so 
fashionable  and  aggressive:  "I  loved  the  Bible,"  he  says,  **  and 
valued  it,  for  it  was  almost  the  only  book  to  which  I  owed  my 
moral  culture."  His  thoughts  appear,  about  this  time,  to  have 
moulded  themselves  into  a  kind  of  Neoplatonic  Christianity — a 
result  to  the  development  of  which  his  intercourse  with  Fraulein 
von  Klettenburg  (the  "  Fair  Saint"  of  the  "  Confessions")  perhaps 
mainly  contributed.  Kestner  writes  of  him  in  1772:  "He  vene- 
rates the  Christian  religion,  but  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented by  our  theologians."  A  little  later  he  is  attracted  to  Lavater 
by  a  sym|>athy  of  religious  sentiment^  not  creed;  as  for  creed,  he 
is  latitudinanan  enough — ^writing  to  one  of  Lavater's  friends,  in 
1774,  "  With  my  whole  soul  I  throw  myself  upon  the  neck  of  my 
brother:  Moses,  rrophet, Evangelist,  Apostle,  Spinoza,  or  Machia- 
velli,"  &c.  Spinoza  now  influenced  him  greatly;  but  along  with 
Spinozism  he  affected  Moravianism,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
very  near  joining  the  United  Brethren  about  this  time — a  time  of 
earnest  inquiry  in  religious  questions,  and  of  struggle  for  light  and 
knowledge  as  to  the  chief  end  of  man.  Such  a  time  did  not  return ; 
once  lapsed,  its  hour  and  power  were  slurred  over  as  things  that  had 
been,  perhaps  must  be  once,  but  at  all  events  must  not  be  again. 
As  in  the  case  of  Schiller,  Goethe  was  gradually  but  paljpabl^  sun- 
dered farther  and  farther  from  orthodoxy,  and  wove  lor  himself 
*'  a  system  out  of  Spinoza,  Eant,  and  the  Grecian  sages."  In  the 
various  epochs  of  his  long  life,  says  his  biographer,  he  expressed 
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liiiiiself  so  Tariouslj  diat  a  {netist  may  claim  liim,  or  a  Voltairian 
may  claim  him:  both  vrith  equal  show  of  juatioe.* 

Bat  if  there  were  '^  diversities  of  operations"  in  his  phases  of  faith, 
what  shall  wo  say  of  his  infinitely  ^^  various  readings"  of  the  Art  of 
Love,— -of  his  arbitrary  transmutation  of  Amo  into  an  irregular 
verb,  full  of  leckless  anomalies  throughout  all  its  moods  and  toises? 
Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Gretchen, 
the  sister  of  one  of  his  raffish  companions.  An  affair  with  the  police 
broke  up  the  connexion,  and  Master  Wolfgang  was  cruelly  and 
effectually  snubbed  by  the  way  in  which  Miss  Maiffaiet  spoke  of 
him^^in  lier  depodtion  before  the  authorities:  ''  I  willnot  deny  that 
I  have  ofiea  seen  him,  and  seen  him  with  pleasure,  but  I  treated 
him  as  a  child,  and  my  a£^tion  for  him  was  merely  that  of  a  sister." 
To  be  involved  with  the  police  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  an  un- 
kind cat ;  but  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  And  the  youn^ 
gentleman  felt  it  poi^antly;  got  off  his  sleep,  lost  his  appetite,  and 
£>und  that  man  deligkted  him  not,  nor  woman  neither — for  a  time. 
And  he  loved  to  have  it  so;  for,  ''such  pleasures  did  Melancholy 
give,  that  he  with  her  would  choose  to  Uve."  He  was  enjoying 
his  first  sorrow :  the  luxury  of  melancholy,  the  romance  of  a. forlorn 
existence,  drove  him  into  solitude.  like  BeUerophon,  he  fed  upon 
his  own  heart,  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

But  that  sort  of  food  is  not  found  nourishing,  or  even  palatable, 
for  long,  and  indeed  the  supply  fails  fiist  when  the  demand  uDon 
it  is  fierce.  So  Gretdien  is  forgotten  in  due  course,  and  her 
boy-lover,  now  a  fimtastic  student  at  Leipsic,  is  bewitched  by 
Kathchen— or,  in  more  respectful  style,  Anna  Katharina  (the 
Annette  and  Anachen  of  the  IHchtung  und  Wahrheit)^  the  charming 
daughter  of  Herr  Schbnkop^  as  she  hands  round  the  wine  at  her 
father's  table  d'hSie.  ''  Her  portrait,  still  extant,  is  very  pleasing. 
She  was  then  [1766]  nineteen,  liveljr,  and  loving;  how  could  she 
be  insensible  to  the  love  of  this  glorious  youths  m  all  the  fervour 
of  genius,  and  with  all  the  attractions  of  beauty  ?  They  saw  each 
other  daily,  not  ool^  at  dinner  but  in  the  evenings,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  piano  of  her  brother  by  a  feeble  performance  on  the  flute. 
They  also  got  up  private  theatricals,  in  which  Goethe  and  Kath- 
chen played  the  lovers.**  Goethe  subsequently  wrote  a  play  on  the 
subject  of  this  Uaiion,  called  "Die  Laune  des  Verliebten" — his 
earliest  surviving  work;  and,  as  the  name  suggests,  it  r^resents 
the  old  story  of  lovers*  quarrels;  his  love-passages  with  JFriiulein 
Schonkopf  being,  in  fact,  marked  by  caprices  of  temper  and  whims 
of  fiintasy  on  his  part,  which  show  him  to  no  kind  of  advantage. 

*  /'  The  secret  of  this  coatradietion  lies  in  ^o  fact  that  he.had  deep  reUgious 
sentiments  with  complete  scepticism  on  most  religious  doctrines." — l^es,  u- 
391.    And  cnf.  toI.  i.  pp.  83,  41,  82-3,  91.  96,  U8, 171,  274;  ii.  190, 390-396. 
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In  tills  paetcoal  drama  there  is  « line  expiessiTe  of  tike  delight  he, 
oonfeasedly,  £ek  in  teaziag  and  trying  his  '*  beloved" — 
Erringea  ^nil  der  MJemck ;  er  will  nidrt  nolier  seyn. 
(ICim  would  subdue;  yet  would  not  fed  seonre.) 

Mr.  Lewes  observes  that,  had  ETathchen  coquetted  with  *^  this  some- 
what fantastic  youthi"  so  "prone  to  indulge  in  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts  for  *  ingeniously  tormenting/  " — -had  she  kept  him  in  the 
exquisite  pain  of  suq>ense,  indicated  in  the  verse  just  cited,  she 
would  have  been  happier;  but  as  he  said  in  his  Httle  poem  Der 
Wahre  Genuss,  "  she  is  perfect,  and  her  only  fault  is — that  she 
loves  me  :*• 

SSe  isi  Tolkominei^  tmd  sie  feUet 

Darin  allein  dass  sie  mich  Ikbt. 

His  biographer  shows  how  he  teased  her  with  trifles  and  idle 
suspicions;  was  jealous  without  cause,  convinced  without  reason; 
piqued  her  with  fantastic  quarrels,  till  at  last  her  endurance  was 
exhajiBted,  and  her  love  was  washed  away  in  tears.  **  No  sooner 
was  he  aware  of  this,  than  he  repented,  and  tried  to  recover  the 
jewel  which  like  a  prodigal  he  had  cast  away.  In  vain.  He  was 
m  despair,  and  triea  in  dissipation  to  forget  his^ef."  And  dissipa- 
tion, aided  by  poetry,  seems  to  have  answered  the  purpose — among 
the  verses  that  were  at  once  the  outpouring  and  the  solace  of 
this  oft-broken  and  oft-mended,  too  eamly  mended  heart,  the  afore- 
said pastoral  occupying  a  forward  place.  Four  years  later  we  find 
him  writing  thus  to  Kathchen:  "The  most  lovable  heart  is  that 
which  loves  the  most  readily;  but  that  which  easily  loves  also 
easily  forgets."  It  was  his  case,  Mr.  Lewes  remarks;  Goethe 
"  could  not  live  without  some  one  to  love,  but  his  mobile  nature 
soon  dried  the  tears  wrung  from  him  by  her  loss."  Preserve 
daughters  and  sisters  of  ours  from  too  near  contact  with  such  mobile 
natures !  Given  a  father  or  brother  of  spirit  and  feeling,  and  the 
most  mobile  of  them  could  hardly  be  too  mobile,  in  getting  out  of 
tlie  way. 

But  earff  Kathchen,  and  enter  Charitv  Meixner,  of  Worms,  in 
the  summer  of  1769.  THs  was  only  a  "  slight  love  aflfair."  Charily 
was  a  merchant's  daughter,  and  loved  the  Frankfurt  burgher's  son 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  considering  his  antecedents,  which  we 
know,  whatever  poor  Charity  (full,  no  doubt,  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
herself)  may  have  done.  She  learnt  quite  soon  enough,  be  sure, 
what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of  For,  in  the  words  of  his  biogra- 
pher, "  that  heart,  which  *  so  readily  loves  and  so  easily  forgets,* 
wandered  from  Charity,  as  it  wandered  from  others;  and  she  buried 
his  inconstancy  in  a  ^  copy  of  verses'  and  a  rich  husband."  For  it 
cannot  be  said  (and  no  wonder)  of  our  Charity,  *H  'Ayam;  •ovd«7ror* 
*€inriirr€i,  although  in  all  probability  she  deserved  the  preceding 

eulc^y^  'H  *Ayairi7  poKpoBvfuiy  xpritrTtveraiy  and  CVCn  'ov  irapo^wenu* 

Charity,  then,  having  waxed  cold,  it  is  time  for  Goethe,  now 
one-and-twenty,  to  look  out  for  new  conquests;  like  previous  ones. 
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of  the  venij  vidi,  vici  (and  then,  exm)  sort.  Mr.  Lewes  puts  us  on 
the  scent  of  flirtations  by  the  mention  of  two  love  poems,  written  in 
1770,  in  honour  of  a  certain  Dorilis  and  a  certain  Theresa.  Of 
these  fair  uncertain  certainties  nothing  is  said  in  the  Autobiography 
— but  neither  is  there  of  Charity'lVleixner.  Mr.  Lewes  observes, 
that  in  ordinary  cases  a  biographer  would  accept  such  autobio- 
graphical silence,  and  decline  to  infer  from  the  poems  any  foun- 
dation on  fact — no  one  hereafter  being  likely  to  think  of  identify- 
ing, for  instance,  the  Claribels,  Isabels,  and  Madelines  of  our  to- 
day's poetry,  with  young  ladies  whom  our  to-day's  poets  meet  in 
society,  and  who  lead  captive  their  inconstant  hearts.  But  "  with 
Goethe  it  is  otherwise.  All  his  poems  grow  out  of  occasions:  they 
are  the  flowers  of  which  circumstance  is  the  earth.  Utterances  of 
real  feelings  to  real  beings,  they  are  unlike  all  coquettinfi:8  with 
imaginary  beauties.  His  poems  arc  evidences.  Unhappily,  the 
bare  fact  is  all  we  can  discover."  The  unhappiness  is  quite  bear- 
able, notwithstanding.  We  can  afford  to  be  in  the  dark  about 
Dorilis  and  Theresa,  while  dazzled  by  the  **  excessive  bright"  of  the 
galaxy  composed  of  Gretchens,  Eathchens,  Charities  and  Christines 
by  the  score. 

To  the  same  year  belongs  the  affair  with  Lucinda,  the  French 
dancin^-master^s  daughter,  ending  with  that  most  melodramatic 
curse,  designed  to  seal  up  for  evermore,  from  kissing  purposes^  the 
lips  that  in  a  trice  would  be  whispering  sweet  things,  and  imprint- 
ing sweeter  still,  on  those  of  Frederika  Brion. 

Frederika — ^in  whose  behalf  more  sympathising  interest  has  been 
excited,  and  more  avenging  cudgels  nave  been  taken  up^  by 
"  manly  Britons"  and  others,  than  for  any  second  name  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  Goethe's  heart-conquests.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Lewes 
'*  address  himself"  to  the  question,  the  much-vext  most-vexalious 
question.  Why  did  not  Goethe  marry  Frederika  ? 

'^  It  is  a  question  often  raised,  and  as  often  sophistically  answered. 
He  is  by  one  party  anmrily  condemned,  and  disingenuously  ab- 
solved by  another.  But  he  himself  acknowledged  his  fault.  He 
himself  never  put  forth  any  excuse.  He  does  not  hint  at  disparity 
of  station,  he  does  not  say  there  were  objections  from  his  parents. 
He  makes  no  excuse,  but  confesses  the  wrong,  and  blames  himself 
without  sophistication.     Yet  the  excuses  he  would  not  suggest, 

Srtisans  have  been  eager  to  suggest  for  him.  They  have  sought 
'  and  wide  in  the  gutters  of  scandal  for  materials  of  defence." 
But  although  Goethe  himself  offers  no  excuse,  and  blames  himself 
without  sophistication^  Mr.  Lewes  asks  us  in  all  seriousness  whether 
the  self-convicted  genius  was  not,  nevertheless,  perfectly  right  to 
draw  back  from  an  engagement  which  he  felt  nis  love  was  not 
strong  enough  properly  to  fulfil?  It  may  be  answered,  with  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  Goethe's  antipathy  to  marriage,  when 
did  he  ever,  or  indeed  could  he  ever,  form  an  engagement  to  which 
the  same  obstacle  ab  intrh  would  not  apply?    Ijae  love  that  he  felt 
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when  he  formed  the  engagement,  appears  somehow  to  hare  always 
been  liable  to  strange  reverses  when  the  time  was  coming,  and 
ahnost  come,  to  fulfil  it  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  contends  that  he 
acted  a  more  moral  part  in  relinquishing  Frederika,  than  if  he  had 
swamped  this  lesser  m  a  greater  wrong,  and  escapMsd  the  wrong  of 
breach  of  faith  by  that  still  greater  breach  of  faith — a  reluctant, 
because  unloving,  marriage.  ^'  The  thoughtlessness  of  youth,"  con- 
tinues his  apologist — whether  Goethe  would  or  could  have  accepted 
the  apolo^  is  at  least  doubtful,  but  let  him  have  the  benefit  oi  the 
doubt  by  its  insertion — "  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  headlong 
impetus  of  passion,  frequently  throw  people  into  rash  engagements, 
ana  in  those  cases  the  formal  morality  of  the  world,  more  careful 
of  externals  than  of  truth,  declares  it  to  be  nobler  for  such  rash  en* 
gagements  to  be  kept,  even  when  the  rashness  is  felt  by  the  engaged, 
than  that  a  man's  honour  should  be  stained  by  a  withdrawal.  The 
letter  thus  takes  precedence  of  the  spirit.  To  satisfv  this  prejudice 
a  life  is  sacrificed.  A  miserable  marriage  rescues  tne  honour;  and 
no  one  throws  the  burden  of  that  misery  upon  the  prejudice.  I  am 
not  forgetting  the  necessity  of  being  stringent  against  the  common 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  in  forming  such  relations;  but  I  say  that 
this  tnoughtlessness  once  having  occurred,  reprobate  it  as  you  will, 
the  pain  which  a  separation  may  bring  had  better  be  endured,  than 
evaded  by  an  unholy  marriage,  which  cannot  come  to  good." 

Mr.  Lewes  adds,  "  So  far  1  think  Goethe  right;*'  and  intimates 
that  Frederika  herself  must  have  thought  so  too,  for  never  did  a 
word  of  blame  escape  her,  and,  eight  years  afterwards,  when  Goethe 
revisited  Sesenheim  (1779),  he  was  welcomed  by  her,  his  quondam 
Sophia  Primrose^  in  common  with  the  rest  of  that  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield'j  family, "  in  the  most  friendly  manner."  The  poet  has  de- 
scribed the  reunion  in  a  charming  bit  of  narrative,  written,  however, 
with  all  the  calm  of  any  other  retrospective  review.  "  The  second 
daughter  loved  me  in  those  dajs  better  than  I  deserved,  and  more 
than  others  to  whom  I  have  given  so  much  passion  and  faith.  I 
was  forced  to  leave  her  at  a  moment  when  it  nearly  cost  her  her 
life;  she  passed  lightlv  over  that  episode  to  tell  me  what  traces  still 
remained  of  the  old  illness,  and  behaved  with  such  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  generositv  from  the  moment  that  I  stood  before  her  un- 
expected on  the  threshold,  that  I  felt  quite  relieved.  I  must  do 
her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  re- 
kindle m  my  bosom  the  cinders  of  love.  She  led  me  into  the 
arbour,  and  there  we  sat  down.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight,  and  I 
inquired  after  every  one  and  everything.  Neighbours  had  spoken 
of  me  not  a  week  ago.  I  found  old  songs  which  I  had  composed, 
and  a  carriage  I  had  painted.  We  recalled  many  a  pastime  of  those 
happy  days,  and  I  found  myself  as  vividly  conscious  of  all,  as  if  I 
had  been  away  only  six  months."  This  account  was  written  to  be 
sent  to  the  woman  who  was  to  Goethe  now,  in  1779,  what  Frede- 
rika had  been  in  1771.    There  is  a  complacent  egoism  about  it  that 
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wiH  revoh  some  minds — an  intenser  form  onlj  of  the  egoistic  epirit 
irliiGh,  in  truth,  repels  them  from  Goethe,  whom  it  seems  to  per- 
vade and  inform  throughout.  If  Mr.  Thackeray  pleased,  he  could 
make  Goethe's  treatment  of  Frederika  amost  pregnant  text  for  one 
of  his  most  pungent  homilies  on  Woman's  unselfishness,  and  Man's 
graceless  assumption  of  it  as  his  due,  a  male  perquisite,  a  guaran- 
teed preference  share,  an  absolute  thing  of  course. 

In  that  moonlight  arbour  scene,  eight  long  years  Qoag  to  her, 
short  enough  perhi^  to  Goethe)  after  the  rudely  broken  troth, 
Frederika  utows,  as  indeed  everywhere,  Mr.  Lewes  ccMrdiallr  owns, 
*'*  a  sweet  and  noble  nature,  worthy  of  a  happier  fate.  Her  whole  life 
was  one  of  sweet  selfnaacrifice.  Lena  had  fallen  in  loTe  with  her; 
others  ofiered  to  marry  her,  but  she  refused  all  offers.  *  The  heart 
that  has  once  lored  Groethe^'  she  exclaimed,  '  can  belong  to  no  one 
else.'" 

Nor  does  Gbethe's  present  biographer  think  that  his  love  for 
Frederika  was  only  a  passing  &ncy,  such  aa  so  often  moves  the 
feelings  of  youth  without  ever  deepening  into  serious  thoughts  of 
marriage.  Sfr.  Lewes  rejects,  too,  as  mere  assumption,  the  excuse 
that  ^^  marriage  would  have  crippled  his  genius,'*  and,  in  a  passage 
worth  quoting  for  its  eloquence  and  feeling,  maintains,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  had  Goethe  loved  her  enough  to  share  a  1^  with  her, 
though  his  experience  of  women  might  nave  been  less  extensive,  it 
would  assuredly  have  gained  an  element  it  wanted — ^it  would  have 
been  deepened.  ^^  He  had  experienced,  and  he  could  paint  (no  one 
better),  the  exquisite  devotion  of  woman  to  man;  but  he  had 
scarcely  ever  felt  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  man  for  woman,  when 
that  tenderness  takes  the  form  of  vigilant  protecting  fondness.  Re 
knew  little,  and  that  not  until  late  in  life,  of  the  subue  interweaving 
of  habit  with  affection^  which  makes  life  saturated  with  love,  and 
love  itself  become  dignified  through  the  serious  aims  of  life.  He 
knew  little  of  the  exquisite  cempanionsk^  of  two  souls  striving  in 
emulous  spirit  of  loving  rivalry  to  become  better,  to  become  wiser, 
teaching  each  other  to  soar.  He  knew  little  of  this;  and  the  kiss^ 
Frederika  I  he  feared  to  press  upon  thy  loving  lips — ^thelife  of  sym- 
pathy be  refused  to  share  with  tliee — are  wanting  to  the  greatness 
of  his  works." 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  if  we  would  see  how  this  great  artist 
soul,  devoutly  studioi^  of  womankind's  attractions  and  of  his  own 
peace  of  mind, 

from  Beauty  passed  to  Beaaty, 

Ckmstant  to  a  eonstaat  change. 

Frederika  therefore  retires,  and  her  place  is  filled  by  Charlotte 
Buff,  or  Lottchen,  a  "  serene,  calm,  joyous,  open-hearted  German 
maiden,  an  excellent  housewife,  and  a  priceless  manager,**  now 
(1772)  in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  betrothed  to  Kestner,  to  whom 
she  was  married  soon  afler;  a  worthy  couple,  who  were  sufliciently 
scandalised  by  being  reproduced,  with  a  oiflference,  in  the  pages  of 
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"  Werther,''  as  the  Chaxlotte  and  Albert  of  that  (literally)  die-away 
tale.  The  same  year,  Goethe  is  captLvated  by  Maximiliane  La* 
roche,  the  future  mother  of  Bettina:  *^  they  seemed  to  have  looked 
into  each  other's  eves^  flirted  and  sentimentalised,  as  if  no  Lotte 
had  been  left  in  Wetzlar."  Nay,  more  ;  Maximiliane  marries 
Brentano,  and  Groeihe  iGrequents  the  hoose,  and  seems  to  have  urged 
on  the  flirting  and  sentimentalising,  as  if  no  Brentano  were  extant 
in  his  oini,  tne  said  Brentano's  house  in  Frankfurt  That  house 
smells  somewhat  of  oil  and  cheese,  and  its  master,  a  middle-aged 
''  merchant" — a  widower,  too,  with  five  ready-made  children — ^is 
disposed  to  be  bearish  to  his  young  wife:  accordingly  the  house- 
haunter  extraordinary^  their  fdlow-townsman  Goethe,  who  is  ^^  be- 
loved" and  welcomed  by  M.  Brentano  ("  quoique  assez  jaloux  pour 
un  ItaHen"),  s  a  great  acquisition  to  rnadamey  and,  in  Merck's  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  ^^il  a  la  petite  Madame  Brentano  k  consoler  sur 
Todeur  de  llmile^  dufiromage,  et  des  manidres  de  son  jnari."  (What 
the  malicious  Merck  means  by  Vodetur  of  the  marV^  manures  is  not 
quite  clear;  but  his  drift  is  even  too  much  so.)  Passing  fiom  this 
too  unctuous,  cheesy  German  atmosphere, — and  passing  over  our 
versatile  gallant's  ^^  homa^"  to  Anna  Sybilla  Munch,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  only  '^  admired"  in  a  dispassionate,  or  unimpassioned 
sort  of  way — we  come  to  **Lili,"  the  woman  whom,  he  assured 
Eckermann,  he  loved  begrond  any  other.  ^'  Lili"  was  Anna  Eliza- 
beth Schonemann,  the  daughter  of  a  great  banker  in  Frankfurt; 
at  this  time  (1774)  a  child  of  sixteen,  who,  as  Mr.  Lewes  pretty 
clearly  proves,  in  ^ite  of  Goethe's  senile  assurances  to  Eckermann, 
though  she  managed,  in  all  the  merciless  grace  of  maidenhood, 
proudly  conscious  of  her  power,  to  ensnare  his  roving  heart  through 
the  lures  of  passionate  desire,  never  really  touched  his  soul.  In 
1775  he  is  settled  at  Wdmar;  and  here  his  opening  career  is  **  per- 
plexed with  love  affairs."  Many  charmers  are  named,  amongst 
whom  the  biographer  mentions  Fraulein  von  Ealb,  Corona 
Schroter  (the  actress),  and  Kotzebue's  aster,  Amalia;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  but  flirtations,  while  the  tendresse  for  the 
Baroness  von  Stein  (a  relation  of  that  magnanimous  baron  who 
parted  with  his  wife,  for  a  considerati(»i,  to  Warren  Hastings)  was 
'^  no  transitory  flash,  but  a  fire  which  burnt  for  ten  years,  and  tnereby 
is  distinguished  from  all  previous  attachments."   The  baroness  was 

Sy,  coquettish,  experienced,  and  thirty-three.  Hitherto  Goethe 
d  taken  to  girls  in  their  teens;  this  time  he  was  taken  by  a  full- 
blown woman,  full  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  life.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  excerpts  from  his  letters  to  her,  and  very  rapturous 
and  uninteresting  they  are.  Not  quite  so  rapturous,  but  more  in- 
teresting, is  the  serious  petition  one  of  them  presses  on  his  beloved 
to  "  send  him  a  sausage."  In  1787  his  passion  for  Charlotte  von 
Stein  has  had  time  to  cool  down,  and  we  see  him  caught  by  a 
young  Milanese:  "  with  the  rashness  of  a  boy  he  falls  in  love, and 
then  learns  that  his  mistress  is  already  b^rothed/'  Next  year,  1788, 
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he  is  united  in  all  but  marriage  to  Christiane  Vulpins — and 
eighteen  years  later  actually  makes  up  his  mind,  and  marries  her 
outright — ^the  story  of  the  huddled-up  nuptial  ceremony,  during 
the  hurry  and  riot  of*  French  invasion,  bein^  a  favourite  jest  with 
those  who  love  any  jest  in  general  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh,  and  this 
one  in  particular  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh  at  Goethe.  Alas,  these 
eighteen  years  are  no  theme  for  laughter,  nor  is  their  sequel  a  jest. 
At  the  first,  Christiane  was  a  fresh,  young,  bright-looking  girl, 
with  "  golden-brown  locks,  laughing  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  kiss-pro- 
voking lips,  small  and  gracefully  rounded  figure" — endowed,  too, 
with  quick  "  mother- wit,  a  lively  spirit,  a  loving  heart,''and  great 
aptituae  for  domestic  duties."  Goethe  certainly  appears  to  nave 
been  completely  fascinated  by  her:  "  there  are  few  poems  in  any 
language  which  approach  the  passionate  gratitude  of  those  in  which 
he  recals  the  happiness  she  gave  him."  Before  he  married  her, 
however,  Christiane  had  put  an  end  to  her  beauty,  whatever  that 
may  have  originally  been,  by  habits  of  intoxications  which  had 
been  the  ruin  of  her  father.  Mr.  Lewes  throws  no  light^-except 
conjectural  and  psychological— on  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  this  mar- 
riage ceremony;  but  he  corrects  the  error  which  dates  it  '*  during 
the  cannonade"  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  actual  date  being  the 
19th  of  October,  five  days  after  that  battle. 

Not  even  with  this  very  mature  wedding  terminates  the  Ibt  of 
the  elderly  bridegroom's  tendresses.  In  1809  he  is  perilously  cap- 
tivated by  a  school-girl,  Minna  Herzlieb,  an  adopted  child  m  the 
family  of  Frommann,  the  Jena  bookseller,  and  the  original  of  Ot- 
Hlie  in  the  *'  Elective  Affinities."  And  in  1825  (nine  years  after 
his  wife's  death),  Goethe,  aged  seventy-six,  meets  at  Marienbad 
with  a  Fraulein  von  Lewezon,  for  whom  he  conceives  a  vehement 
passion,  and  whom  he  is  only  withheld  from  marrying  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  friends,  "  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  ridicule."  All 
these  love-phases  go  to  prove  a  too  close  resemblance  between 
Goethe  himself  and  his  own  Wilhelm  Meister^  who,  as  Mr.  Lewes 
describes  him,  passes  (with  a  sad  lack  of  persistency  in  his  emotions) 
from  love  of  the  passionate  Mariana  to  an  inclination  for  the  coquet- 
tish Philina;  from  Philina  to  the  Countess,  whom  he  immediately 
forgets  for  the  Amazon;  and  when  about  to  marry  Theresa,  he  re- 
linquishes her  as  soon  as  he  is  accepted,  and  offers  himself  to 
Natalie.  Like  hero,  like  author.  And  what  though  '*  souls  femi- 
nine" unite  "  as  one  man"  to  cry  shame  on  Goethe's  choppings  and 
changings? 

That  was  wrong,  perhaps — ^bat  then 

Such  things  be— and  will,  again. 

Women  cannot  judge  for  men.* 

But  they  can  judge  (j/'men,  or  at  any  rate  they  do;  and  of  Goethe, 
sharply  enough.  Nor  in  his  case  does  their  mercy  rejoice  against 
judgment,  but  is  as  good  as  ordered  out  of  court. 

•  "Bertha  in  the  Lane." 
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A  WAB  of  exceeding  severity,  marked  by  the  meet  energetic 
perseverance  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  equally  stubborn  resistance 
on  the  other,  by  immense  losses  from  sickness  and  exposure,  as 
well  as  from  the  usual  casualties  in  the  field,  appears  at  length  about 
to  be  terminated  by  a  compromise. 

The  propoffitions  emanating  from  Austria,  which  have  to  a  certain 
extent  been  adopted  by  the  Allied  Powers,  are  Well  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  those  who  hold  that  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  question  nothing  must  be  done  to  humiliate  Russia.  In  the 
propositions  submitted  to  that  power  by  Count  Esterhazy  it  can 
be  truly  said,  that  although  certain  special  conditions  were  held  in 
reserve,  little  appears  on  the  surface  that  could  in  any  way  militate 
against  the  most  sensitive  nationality; — ^nothing,  indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  system  of  aggression  so  long  and  so  successfully  carried 
on  against  neighbouring  petty  states,  and  which  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  great  contracting  powers  to  repel  as  far  as  possible. 

The  complete  abolition  of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the 
Danubian  Principalities  will  indeed  be  a  great  point,  and  the  re- 
organisation of  ijiose  states  will  do  more  towards  insuring  perma- 
nent peace  than  even  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea;  but  tnere  is 
nothing  in  such  a  concession  that  militates  either  a^inst  the 
honour,  or  against  the  true  interests  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  freedom  of  the  Danube  is  essentially  a  European  question. 
No  power  but  Russia,  who  has  never  hesitated  to  put  her  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  any  other  neighbouring  state,  would  have  ventiured 
upon  so  selfish  and  unprincipled  an  act  as  to  close  up  the  mouth 
of  the  main  artery  of  Central  Europe.  Russia  can  lose  nothing, 
she  can  only  cain  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world  by  ceding 
such  an  invidious  position.  But  for  the  Allies  to  make  all  the 
strong  places  and  territories  occupied  by  their  armies  a  matter  of 
exchange  for  a  rectification  of  .the  frontier  on  the  Danube,  is,  in 
reality,  to  cast  all  that  has  been  done  by  France,  England,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey  into  the  scale  for  the  benefit  of  Austria. 

That  the  Black  Sea  should  be  open  to  merchant  vessels  and 
closed  to  war  navies  presents  nothing  that  could  possibly  be 
objectionable  to  any  of  the  belligerent  powers.  But  that  no 
naval  or  military  arsenals  shall  be  created  or  maintained  there,  ap- 
peared to  many  a  stumbling-block  to  all  pacific  arrangements. 
Would  so  ambitious  and  especially  warlike  and  aggressive  a  power 
as  Russia  give  up  the  holding  of  all  naval  or  mihtary  arsenals  on 
the  Black  Sea?    How  would  France  like  to  disarm  on  the  coast  of 
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« 

the  Mediterranean,  or  England  in  the  Channel^  at  the  bidding  of  a 
hostile  power  ?  But  if  tne  proposition  is  viewed  as  it  has  been 
accepted,  purely  and  simply,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  only 
arsenals  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  it  does  not  therefore  in- 
clude the  great  naval  and  military  arsenals  on  the  Bug,  on  the 
Dnieper,  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  or  in  the  Straits  of  Kertch :  such 
do  not  oome  within  the  category  of  the  proposed  interdiction. 
A^iin,  there  is  no  mention  of  forts  or  fortresses,  and  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  presumed  that  Teni-Kalah,  Ka&,  IQnbum»  Otchakof, 
Odessa,  Akerman,  Anapa,  Phanagoria,  &c.,  &e.,  axe  to  remain  as 
they  were.  There  is  not  even  any  provision  against  the  permanence 
of  the  foxtificationB  of  Sebaatopol;  it  is  only  stipulated  that  it  shall 
not  be  a  naval  or  military  arsenal  The  fortress  of  Chotym  is  also 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  who  will  always  direaten  from, 
it  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  Principalities.  The  pro- 
position might  then  be  readily  accepted  by  Russia,  as  in  no  way 
infringing  upon  her  honour.  She  remains,  in  reference  to  the 
points  involved  in  that  suacantee,  just  as  she  stood  before  the  war, 
with  the  exception,  of  the  nominal  abandonment  of  Sebastopol  as 
a  naval  and  inilitary  arsenal. 

The.preservadon  of  the  inununitiea  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porter— the  pooposilionfi  say  '^  Rayah  subjects,*'  but  Rayah,  like 
the  Indian  Ryot,  is  •a  term  expressive  of  a  race  too  despised  to  be 
held  worthy  of  being  subjects — ^implies  nothing  that  can  be  possibly 
injurious  either  to  the  interests  or  the  honour  of  the  Russian  Czar. 
On  the  contrary,  if  Russia  could  only  for  a  moment  sink  her  ambi- 
tion, love  of  conquest,  and  aspirations  of  aggrandisement  into  a  real 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  she  would  feel 
that  she  could  not  do  better  than  associate  herself  with  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  assurmg  to  these 
persecuted  races  their  religious  and  political  rights. 

But  there  still  remained  a  paragraph  which  might  mean  little  or 
nothing,  or  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  made  to  comprise  stipula* 
tions  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  n^otia- 
tions«  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  belligerent  powers  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  producing  in  a  European  interest  special 
conditions  over  and  above  the  four  guarantees.  It  is  evident  that 
till  these  special  conditions  were  known  it  was  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  chances  there  would  be  for  a  favourable  ter- 
mination of  the  peace  negotiations. 

It  is  no  doubt  highly  ^tifying  to  find  that  all  the  principal 
obstacles  to  peace  have  disappeared,  and  that  Russia  has  so  far 
given  way  to  the  general  and  pronounced  wish  of  aU  Europe  as  to 
accept  the  propositions  made  to  her  purely  and  simply;  but  it  still 
remains  to  be  seen  if  they  comprise,  accepted  in  such  a  sense, 
all  that  the  Allies  feel  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  in  indem- 
nification of  the  vast  sacrifices  made  by  them  in  the  interests  o£ 
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Europe^  of  Turkey^  and  of  a  ipermanent  peace.  The  ceding  by 
Turkey  of  two  |X}i1b  on  tha  Black  Sea — one  to  France  and 
another  to  England — not  to  be  used  as  naval  or  military  arsenals, 
bat  as  oonomercdal  stations,  would  be  one  of  the  most  feasible  plans 
whereby  Erance  and  England  could  be  ultimately  in  part  in- 
demnified for  fte  losses,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  ststained  by  the 
war.;  rand  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  all  nations 
could  be,  by  the  same  means,  duly,  efficiently,  and  permsoiently 
protected.  Tudeey  has  no  other  memis  of  indemnifjring  the  Allies^ 
nor  does  such  a  cenion  inany  w^y  ininnge  upon  the  independence 
or  digmty  of  the  Sultan's  crown.  The  estabHdiraent  of  such  free 
mercantile  ports,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  foreign  states, 
could  scarcely  be  objected  to  by  anoth^  power  which,  whether  on 
the  Danube,  in  its  own  tenitory  in  the  <!)rimea,  or  in  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  has  ever  shown  itself  more  anxious  to  found 
naval  and  military  stations  than  maritime  or  commercial  emporia--- 
always  labouring,  in  fact,  for  the  woe  instead  of  the  weal  of  masr 
kind.  Two  free  commercial  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  under  the 
protection  of  two  enterprising  commercial  nations  like  Franne  and 
England,  would  restore  the  same  prosperity  and  renown  to  diot 
once  fsmious  sea  that  it  enjoyed  in  the  times  of  the  first  Greek 
•colonies,  and  in  those  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians. 

The  condition  in  which  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  are  to 
be  left  is  a  subject  still  replete  with  difficulties.  Hnssia  will  no 
doubt  relinquish  Kars,  in  order  to  counterbalance  conquests  in 
the  Crimea  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  as  also  to  retain  the  pro- 
vince of  Akhaltsikh,  the  bulwark  of  Islamism  on  the  north- 
east; from  which  point  she  could  always  threaten  her  weaken: 
neighbour.  But  are  the  fortresses  of  Anapa,  Suchura-Sialah, 
KeduthiKalah,  and  Poti,  to  be  given  up  without  stipulaticxi  ?  It 
is  barely  possible  that  Russia  may  mace  a  bold  stroke  to  obtain 
possession  of  Erzerum  on  one  hand,  and  of  Kertch  and  Kinbum 
•on  the  other,  pending  the  negotiations,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
&vourable  canoitions;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  as  it  is,  the  Allies  are 
in  a  far  more  favourable  condition  to  dictate  terms  than  the  Bussians, 
and  that  the  cession  of  Kars  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
with  the  non-ifortification  of  points  on  the  coast  (as  before  under- 
stood), are  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  abandonment  of  Kin- 
bom,  Kamiesch,  Balaklava,  Kertch,  Anapa,  and  aQ  the  forts  along 
the  whole  line  a£  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces. 
Even  the  oeasion  of  the  province  of  Akhaltsikh  would  not  be  an 
e^pivalent  to  the  re-occupation  of  the  whole  of  thait  long  line  of 
coast,  with  the  important  opening  to  the  Phasis,  by  the  Russians. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  an  interdiction  to  fortify  the  Aland 
Islands  would  have  been  introduced  into  the  special  conditions  to 
be  poduoed  over  snd  above  the  four  guarantees.  The  terms  of 
the  fifth  proposition  are,  however,  geneial,  and  do  not  neoessatify 
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include  the  undertaking  not  to  fortify  the  Aland  Islands  any  more 
than  any  other  demand  the  Allies  may  think  fit  to  make.  Yet, 
whether  Bomarsund  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
clause,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the  Aland  Isles  to  Stock* 
holm  the  distance  by  steam  is  but  ei^ht  hours,  and  the  Allies 
have  to  consider  whether,  as  we  have  induced  Sweden  to  join  our 
alliance,  and  to  make  what  the  Swedes  themselves  regard  as  in  reality 
Uttle  less  than  a  hostile  declaration,  that  country  ought  to  be  left 
defenceless  against  a  j>ower  which  seldom  pardons  or  forgets  an 
injury  or  a  slight.  It  is  true  that  Sweden  is  protected  so  Tar  as  a 
treaty  with  England  and  France  protects  her,  but  should  Russia 
ever  have  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  treaties  would  be  no  more  an 
obstacle  to  her  man  they  ever  have  oeen  in  the  infliction  of  wrong. 
Russia  has  accustomed  us  to  the  term  ^^  material  guarantees;" — 
the  non-construction  of  any  military  stronghold  in  parts  so  close 
and  so  threatening  to  Sweden  would  have  been  negatively  looked 
upon  in  the  same  sense,  and  would  have  been  the  best  security 
against  peace  being  broken  in  those  quarters. 

The  Turks  ^ain  securitv  by  the  extinction  of  Sebastopol  as  a 
great  naval  mihtary  arsenal,  by  the  restraining  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  merchant  vessels,  and  the  estabhshment  of  institutions 
conformable  to  international  law — ^if  not  the  foundation  of  two 
free  ports  under  French  and  English  protection,  which  would 
afibrd  still  greater  security ;  but  she  loses  the  Principalities — one 
step  more  in  the  threatened  dismemberment  of  an  unnatural 
empire — and  over  which  the  Sultan  has  long  had  nothing  but  a 
nominal  control.  The  religion  and  social  condition,  the  language, 
habits,  manners,  and  dress  of  the  people  are  European,  and  not 
Turkish.  Over  such  a  people  the  Sultan  is  still  to  have  his 
nominal  sovereignty  reserved — ^he  is  to  be  allowed  to  sanction  the 
organisation  adopted  bv  the  Allies  and  the  people  themselves,  ^^  as 
if  such  had  emanated  from  the  sovereign  initiative  T 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  Allies  have  to  contend  has  never  been 
to  force  Russia  to  accede  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace  ^^  purely  and 
simply;"  that  she  has  always  shown  herself  as  ready  to  do — and 
as  httle  scrupulous  in  so  doing-— as  any  fanatic  mammon-worshipper 
and  peace-at-all-price  man  would  be.  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
her  consent  to  such  general  propositions  as  have  been  accepted 
or  acquiesced  in  as  we  basis  of  negotiations,  when  reduced  to  a 
form  so  clear  and  categorical  that  the  Allies  can  feel  themselves 
justified  in  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  on  the  faith  that 
all  substantisd  difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace  have  been  removed. 

The  very  vagueness  of  the  fifth  proposition  leaves  it  peculiarly 
open  to  distrust.  Russia  objected  to  it  at  once,  and  demanded  its 
suppression  on  account  of  vagueness,  and  the  discussion  on  it  in  a 
future  congress.  The  Allies,  or  Austria  as  their  spokesman,  should 
have  specified  what  these  special  conditions  were  which  were  re- 
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served  over  and  above  the  four  guarantees.  How  can  Russia  be 
expected  to  acquiesce  in  terms  the  nature  of  which  she  was  totally 
ignorant  ?  Under  such  peculiar  circumstances  she  can  only  be 
supposed  to  have  accepted  ^^  purely  and  simply'^  the  ^^  reserved 
lignti''  of  the  powers  to  make  undefined  propositions^  and  not  the 
propositions  themselves,  whatever  they  may  turn  out  to  be.  It  is 
one  thing  to  admit  the  right  to  present  a  certain  proposal,  and 
another  to  bind  oneself  to  accept  it. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  present  peace  proposals  have 
been  accepted  are,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  much  changed  since 
the  Vienna  conferences.  The  Allies  have  been  able  to  hold  good 
their  position  in  the  Crimea;  Russia  almost  exhausted  even  her 
immense  resources  in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  yet  it  fell ;  the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  In  the  first  months  or  1855,  Central 
Europe  was  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  and  hostile  rather  than 
friendly  to  the  policy  of  the  Western  Powers.  At  the  present 
moment  Russia  nnds  it,  if  not  entirely  arraved  against  her,  at  least 
seriously  divided,  and  perhaps  ready  to  declare  its  refusal  to  persist 
in  a  deg^ding  neutrahty.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  situation  of 
the  parties  respectively  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since 
last  year.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Austria,  the  alliance  of 
Sweden,  the  appeal  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Europe, 
and  the  dying  remorse  of  old  Paskievitch,  havQ  aU  combined, 
with  other  considerations  of  ^ve  import,  to  awaken  in  Russia  a 
new  sense  of  its  deep  responsibilities. 

If  the  Russian  government  shall  really  have  consented,  in  order, 
as  it  pretends,  to  avoid  any  delay  in  the  work  of  conciliation,  but  in 
reality  to  get  rid  of  inconvenient  stipulations,  to  forego  all  negotia- 
tions of  detail  whatsoever,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  discussion 
of  some  special  conditions  may  be  waived  by  powers  that  can  well 
afiR>rd  to  be  magnanimous  as  well  as  just.  It  is  even  rumoured 
that  if  the  present  ministry  is  found  to  be  intractable,,  another 
of  more  pacific  inclinations  will  take  its  place  before  Easter. 
Fiance,  it  is  well  known,  is  obliged  from  financial  considerations 
of  a  very  pressing  character,  and  by  no  means  from  any  abstract 
love  of  peace,  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  tone,  and  not  only  to  grasp  at 
everythmg  that  presents  a  chance  of  a  pacific  solution,  but  in  its 
anxiety  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result,  to  reproach  its  ally 
with  obstinacy  and  perversity.  No  wonder,  then,  when  in  this 
country  we  have  so  many  parties  opposed  to  war — the  sentimental 
school  of  Bright  and  Stur^e,  the  mammon- worshipping  followers 
of  Cobden,  the  opposition  in  the  House,  that  small  portion  of  the 
aristocracy  which  dreads  democratic  innovations  in  the  army,  and 
the  German  element  in  the  court — that  apprehensions  of  a.  com- 
promise should  be  very  generally  current.  There  are  not  also 
wanting  those  who  hold,  and  have  held  from  the  commencement, 
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that  the  support  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  other  bar'bsriaiifi,  and 
of  MahsmmedaniBin,  and  all  its  profligacy  and  corruption,  was  not 
the  way  to  setde  the  Oii^ntfld  question;  that  the  battle  should  have 
been  fought  in  favour  of  the  Ohristian  lace^  and  an  end  made  ynA. 
Osminili  misrule  at  the  same  time  as  with  Russian  aggiesdcm  in 
the  East.  Men's  minds,  &om  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things 
in  the  East,  were  not  prepared  for  so  great  a  change,  or  the  time 
selected  for  such  by  Providence  had  not  yet  come. 

There  is  no  Teaaon^  however,  except  irom  past  antecedents,  to 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  sincere  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  Austrian  propositions.  There  are  no  positive  grounds  for 
supposing  that  peace  may  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  flow  from 
negotiations.  There  cannot  be  an  individual  who  will  not  be  truly 
and  intensely  delighted  at  finding  pieliminaries  accepted,  negotia- 
tions entered  upon,  guarantees  conceded,  conditions  specified,  -stipu- 
lations acquiesced  in,  and  peace  concluded  as  agreeably  as  any  little 
0&ir  before  a  railway  board — ^wishing  to  make  everything  ^  plea- 
sant. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  beHeve  in  such  results.  We  shall  be  as 
gratified  as  any  of  the  most  ardent  peace-at-all-prioe^men  if  such 
results  are  really  brought  about,  but  we  must  wait  and  see  before 
we  can  believe  in  them.  The  very  fact  of  an  attempt  being  made 
to  supersede  negotiations  by  a  compromise,  and  to  avoid  the  dis^ 
cussion  of  conditions  by  a  pure  and  simple  acceptance  of  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  which  signify  little  in  themselves,  tends  to  mcrease 
our  distrust  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Peace  in  itself  is  always  a  most  desirable  thing,  but  a  patched 
irp  peace,  composed  of  parts  so  heterogeneous  that  they  must  of 
necessity  fall  to  pieces,  is  a  substitute  for  peace,  not  peace  itself,  as 
the  acceptanoe  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  Heu  ofits  conditions 
would  be  a  mere  compromise.  A  peace,  a^ain,  which  did  not  de- 
fine the  objects  sought  to  be  acquired,  would  be  worse  than  a  com- 
promise: it  would  be  a  folly  and  a  stultification.  But  if  all  the 
-conditions  sought  for  are  panted,  there  can  be  none  who  will 
not  waive  opimon  for  pubbc  good;  but  none  also  can  doubt  that 
as  matters  stand,  England  and  France  would  have  been  able  to 
dictate  much  more  satisfactory  terms  before  next  winter;  and  there 
will  always  be  those  who  will  grieve  that  the  Rusoan  question, 
when  once  taken  in  hand,  was  not  dieposed  of  in  a  more  oompre* 
hensive  sense,  and  that  ^ater  results  did  not  flow  from  a  war 
carried  on  by  such  an  aUiance  as  was  never  before  witnessed — 
France,  England,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  united  to  vindicate  the 
religious  and  political  rights  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  to 
repel  the  encroachments  of  the  most  aggressive  power  on  the 
globe. 
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▲   TALE    OF   THE   LAST    CENTUEY.* 
By  TT.  HAERIBOIf  AINSWOKTH,  Esq. 

xxm. 

WHAT  HAFBEKED  BUXINfi  SUFBBBL 

Two  ladies  were  seated  in  the  ante-chambea:  when  Monthermer 
entered  it  with  the  page.  One  of  these  was  the  charming  Spanish 
senora  he  expected  to  find  there :  the  other  might  be  taken,  from 
her  di:es6,  for  a  joun^  Venetian  dame  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy. 
She  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  rich  dark  velvet,  and  looked  like  a  por- 
trait by  Tintoretto.  Both  were  closely  masked.  As  Monthenner 
approached,  they  rose,  and  courteously  returned  his  salutation. 
Gage  turned  fiist  to  the  senora. 

^^I  have  been  thoroughly  mystified  this  evening,"  he  said,  ^^and 
£nd  that  a  masked  ball  has  its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  plea- 
8ures»  Hitherto,  ill-luck  has  attended  me.  You  must  have  le- 
xnarked  that  another  lady  has  adopted  a  Spanish  costume  precisely 
similar  to  your  own.  I  have  been  dancing  with  her  for  the  last 
lialf  Jboiur,  under  the  impression  that  my  partner  was  Miss  Poy- 
nings." 

"  Very  flattering  to  Miss  Poynings.  But  iow  do  you  know  you 
are  right  now?"  the  senora  replied. 

^^I  can  scarcely  be  deceived  a  second  time,"  Gage  said;  ^^and 
though  I  cannot  pretend  to  peer  through  a  mask,  something  aasures 
me  tnat  I  am  very  familiar  with  your  feature^  as  well  as  with 
those  of  your  companion." 

^^  Indeed.    Whom  do  you  suppose  this  lady  to  be  ?  " 

"An  old  friend." 

^^  Nay,  you  must  name  her." 

"  Well  then,  I  should  not  be  far  from  the  mark,  I  imagine,  if  I 
were  to  call  her  Ckre  Fairlie." 

Here  the  two  ladies  began  to  laugh,  and  the  page  joined  heartily 
in  their  merriment. 

"  You  display  great  discernment,  I  must  say,"  the  Venetian  re- 
marked, in  a  tone  of  slight  pique.  "  I  did  not  think  you  would 
£nd  me  out  so  soon." 

"  You  are  both  so  perfectly  disguised  that  a  conjuror  would  be 

fmzzled  to  detect  you,"  Gage  re{)lied.     "Besides,  you  speak  in  so 
ow  a  tone,  that  there  is  no  judging  by  the  voice." 

*  {}^  Tke  Juihor  of  thu  TdU  reiorve*  ike  right  of  trandatum.  * 
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^^  The  curtain  of  the  maak  alters  the  sound,*'  the  senora  said. 

^^  So  much  80  that  your  accents  seem  to  resemble  those  of  Clare 
Fairlie,"  Ghige  observed. 

"  Mine !"  the  Venetian  exclaimed. 

^^  E^ad !  your  voice  is  like  Lucy's.  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be 
mere  imagination.  But  why  should  we  remain  here?  Supper 
will  be  served  shortly.  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  conductmg 
you  to  it."  So  saying,  he  offered  an  arm  to  each  of  the  ladies, 
and  led  them  into  the  ball-room. 

But  he  was  soon  robbed  of  one  of  his  charges.  Scarcely  had 
they  joined  the  motley  throng  when  the  hid^o  came  up,  and 
whispering  a  few  wor<£B  to  the  senora,  carried  her  off.  No  time 
was  allowed  for  explanation,  for  at  that  moment  the  doors  of  the 
supper-room  were  thrown  open,  and  the  eager  crowd  rushed  in  to 
the  long-expected  repast.  Every  seat  at  the  magnificently-fur- 
nished table,  except  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  reserved  for  the  giver 
of  the  revel  and  his  particular  friends,  was  instantly  filled,  and  a 
general  assault  made  upon  the  tempting  viands.  Leading  his 
partner  to  a  reserved  seat,  Ghige  pressed  her  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment— but  she  declined,  alleging  unwillingness  to  unmask.  While 
glancing  down  either  side  of  the  board  at  the  long  array  of  hia 
fancifully-attired  guests,  and  speculating  as  to  who  they  all  were^ 
Monthermer  discovered,  as  ne  supposed,  the  hidalgo  and  the 
senora  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  tne  table,  and  he  would  have 
sent  to  beg  them  to  come  up  to  him,  but  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Fairlie  made  his  appearance— evidently  much  disturbed.  Almost 
rudely  addressing  Gage's  partner,  the  steward  desired  her  to  un- 
mask.   The  lady  drew  back,  positively  refusing  compliance. 

^^  Hold,  Fairhe, — this  must  not  be,"  Ga^  interposed. 

"Your  pardon,  sir,"  the  steward  rejomed.  "I  wish  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  is  my  daughter." 

"  Take  my  assurance  that  she  is  so,"  Gbtge  said. 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  you  are  mistaken,"  Fairlie  cried.  "  I 
have  just  ascertained  from  the  female  attendants  in  the  ante- 
chamber that  the  two  ladies  have  changed  dresses." 

"  There  is  no  use  for  further  concealment,"  Lucy  said,  removing 
her  mask. 

"  Miss  Poynings ! "  Gage  exclaimed.  "  I  am  doomed  to  be  a 
dupe." 

"But  where  is  my  daughter  all  this  while?"  Fairlie  demanded. 

"  You  will  easily  discern  her  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
down  the  table,"  Gage  answered. 

"That  is  not  Clare,"  Fairlie  said,  glancing  in  the  direction  Gbge 
pointed;  and  he  added,  with  some  significance,  "that  is  the  laay 
you  danced  with,  and  afterwards  took  to  the  card-room." 

"  Ah  I  indeed,  and  the  hidalgo  next  her  I  presume  is ^" 

"  Not  my  brother  Arthur,  I  hope?  "  Lucy  cried. 

"No,  it  is  Sir  Randal  de  Meschines,"  FairUe  replied.    "The 
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other  couple— that  is,  my  daughter  and  Mr.  Arthur  Poyuings — 
have  disappeared." 

^^  You  don't  say  so,  Fairlie,"  Qtige  exclaimed,  unable  to  refrain 
from  laughing.  ^^Well,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy.  I  dare  say 
they  will  turn  up  presently.     Sit  down  to  supper  with  us." 

^^  Pray  excuse  me,  sir.    I  must  go  in  quest  of  Clare." 

^^  Why,  you  don't  surely  suppose  that  Arthur  has  run  away  with 
her?"  Monthermer  cried,  with  renewed  laughter.  "That  would 
be  a  jest  indeed." 

"1  don't  know  what  to  think,  sir.  Perhaps  Miss  Poynings  can 
give  me  some  information  on  the  subject?" 

"K  she  can,  depend  upon  it  she  won't,  so  you  may  spare  your- 
self the  trouble  of  questioning  her,"  Gra^e  returned. 

"  So  I  perceive,  sir.  Sufier  me  to  retire,  and  pursue  my  inquiries 
elsewhere." 

"  As  you  will,  Fairlie.  But  I  advise  you  to  take  the  matter 
easily.  I  have  as  much  reason  to  be  annoyed  as  you,  and  yet  I  do 
not  disquiet  myself."  And  as  the  steward  departed,  he  turned  to 
Lucy,  and  said,  "  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  tne  pleasure  of  your 
company  this  evening,  Miss  Poynings? — Mere  curiosity  to  see  a 

"  Not  entirely,"  she  replied.  "  I  had  mixed  motives  for 
coming.  I  shall  De  blamed  bv  all — even  by  you — for  the  bold  step 
I  have  taken,  but  if  I  am  able  to  serve  you  I  shall  not  care." 

"  To  serve  me — ^in  what  way  ?" 

"  By  opening  your  eyes  to  your  danger." 

Ga^e  regarded  her  with  a  smile. 

"  Glare  Fairlie,  I  see,  has  been  prompting  you,"  he  said.  "  A 
propoe  of  Clare — what  has  become  of  her  ?  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
me,  though  you  would  not  inform  her  father." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  gone,"  Lucy  replied,  with 
some  hesitation. 

"GroneT'  Gage  cried,  much  startled.  "How  am  I  to  under- 
stand you?" 

"  Do  not  question  me  further.  I  have  already  told  you  more 
than  I  ought  to  have  done." 

"  If  it  be  as  I  suspect^  I  shall  be  much  grieved,"  Gage  returned, 
in  a  serious  tone.    "  It  is  a  rash  step-^and  she  will  repent  it." 

"  She  is  not  happy  with  her  father." 

*^  Why  not  ?    He  is  dotingly  fond  of  her." 

"  That  may  be — but — I  cannot  explain  now.  Oh  I  Gage,  how 
can  you  place  confidence  in  such  a  person  as  Fairlie  ?' 

"Because  I  have  ever  found  him  trustworthy.  But  let  us 
choose  some  more  lively  topic." 

"  This  scene  does  not  inspire  me  with  lively  thoughts.  Gage. 
On  the  contrary,  it  depresses  me.  Is  it  possible  such  entertain- 
ment can  aflford  you  pleasure?  Look  round  the  room — listen 
to  the  sounds  that  assail  our  ears.    Are  these  guests  worthy  of  the 
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spleDdid  banquet  jou  have  spread  befoxe  tbem?  Few,  if  any  of 
tnem,  have  real  friendship  for  you;  while  there  are  some  amongst 
them  who  seek  your  xuio-— ay,  and  will  acoompHsh  it,  if  you  con- 
tinue blind  to  their  arts." 

^^  I  am  a  bad  listener  to  BermoDS^  Lucy,  and  you  harvc  choeen  a 
strange  season  for  youra," 

'^  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  only  opportunity  likely  to  occur 
to  me  of  otSering  you  counsel,  which  1  feel  must  prove  distasteful, 
but  which  friendship  would  not  allow  me  to  withhold. — I  have 
now  done,  and  must  beg  you  to  take  me  to  the  axite*ofaamber, 
where  ray  brother  will  speedily  join  me,  if  he  be  not  there  alisady." 

^^  Nay,  I  cannot  part  with  you  thus,  Lucy.  Bemain  with  ane  a 
few  minutes  longer.  I  would  rather  be  chided  by  you  than  praised 
by  almost  any  one  else.  If  you  will  but  adopt  the  right  naeans, 
you  may  bring  about  my  reformation." 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

<<  How  must  I  begin  the  ffood  work?"  Gage  asked. 

^  Abandon  this  society  altogether." 

^^  Rather  a  difficult  commencement.    What  next  ?  *^ 

"  You  must  give  up  play." 

^^  But  how  am  I  to  exist  without  it  ?  I  have  no  other  escoite- 
ment.  J£  I  were  to  make  ihe  attempt  I  iiear  I  should  fail.  You 
must  aid  me." 

^^  I  must  first  see  some  symptoms  of  amendment.  But  I  can  bear 
this  riotous  scene  no  longer.  The  noise  stuns  me.  Pray  conduct 
me  to  my  brother." 

By  this  time,  the  champagne  and  other  wines,  quaf&d  in  flowing 
bimipers,  had  begun  to  do  their  duty,  and  set  loose  the  tongues  of 
the  guests.  Great  was  the  clamour — loud  the  laughter  that  ensued. 
No  wonder  Lucy  was  anxious  to  escape  from  such  a  scene  of  i^roar 
and  confusion.  But  at  the  very  moment  she  had  prevailed  upon 
Gage  to  lend  her  his  escort  to  the  ante-chamber,  Beau  iFreke, 
who  personated  an  Ottoman  prince,  and  was  veTy  gorgeously 
arrayed,  rose,  and  enjoining  silence  on  the  noisy  revellers,  pro- 
posed their  host's  health.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  toast 
was  received — nor  that  it  was  drunk  with  frantic  enthusiasm. 
After  the  tumultuous  applause  had  subsided,  Gage  was  about 
to  return  thanks  for  the  nonour  done  him,  whan  the  attention 
of  the  whole  assemblage  was  turned  to  the  door  of  the  si^pper* 
room,  where  a  struggle  was  taking  place  between  the  laoqueys 
there  stationed  and  two  persons  who  were  bentt  upon  obtain- 
ing forcible  admission.  After  a  while  the  strenuous  eiOEbrts  of  the 
intruders  prevailed,  and  Sir  Hugh  Poyninss  and  Parson  Ched- 
worth  burst  into  the  room.  Amid  a  storm  of  oaths  and  incoherent 
ejaculations,  Sir  Hugh  made  at  understood  that  he  was  in  search 
m  bis  daughter.  His  appearance  as  well  as  that  of  the  parson 
(Occasioned  g^aeral  memment,  and  the  shouts  of  derisive  lauffhter 
'With  which  both  were  greeted  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  old  baro- 
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net's  displeasure.  Sir  Hugh  was  without  coat,  cravat,  or  wig, 
and  had  an  exceedingly  tall  nightcap  on  his  head.  Mr.  Briscoe 
followed  close  at  his  heels^  Tainly  endeavouring  to  restrain  him. 

"Where  are  you,  Loo? — where  are  you?'*  he  roared.  "Why 
don't  you  show  your  face,  hussy?" 

^Moderate  yourself,  Sir  Hugh,  I  implore  of  you,"  the  landlord 
cried.     ^'^  You'll  frighten  all  the  ladies  out  of  their  senses." 

"Find  my  daughter  for  me  without  delay,  Briscoe — or  by 
Heavens ! ^ 

"There  she  sits.  Sir  Hugh,"  the  host  replied,  pointing  to  the 
senonu 

*^What!  in  that  black  dre^  all  bedizened  witk  lace?  Are 
you  sure,  Briscoe?  Don't  deceive  me,  or  I'll  make  minced-meat 
of  you." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,  your  worship." 

Whereupon  the  old  baronet  seized  the  luckless  senora's  hand, 
and  dragged  her,  notwithstanding  her  cries  and  renstanee,  out  of 
hep  ohair. 

"  Ptetty  doings !"  he  cried.  "  Come  to  your  mollier.  Loo.  How 
dared*  you  attend  this  ball  without  leaver  But  you  shall  answer 
for  your  conduct  by-and-by." 

**^  Will  nobody  ttee  me  from  this  tipsy  old  fool,  and  turn  him 
out  of  the  room?"  the  senora  cried.  "  i ou  deserve  horsewhipping 
for  your  rudeness,  sir,  and  should  be  horsewhipped  if  I  were  a 
man.    I  thank  my  stars  I  am  no  daughter  of  yours." 

"Lefs  see  your  &ce  then,  since  you  disown  me,"  the.  old  baronet 
rejoined. 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  plucked  off  her  mask,  and  disclosed 
the  pretty  features  of  Mrs.  J  enyns. 

"  Whew ! "  he  ejaculated  ;  "  a  charming  face,  i'  faith,  but  cer- 
tainly not  Loo's.     Madam,  I  must  apologise  for  my  violence." 

Id^anwhile,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  real  delinquent  had  watched 
her  fiither's  proceedings  with  no  little  dismay. 

"How  shall  I  escape  without  attracting  his  observation ?"  she 
said  to  Gage.     "  Oh  I  if  I  could  only  regain  my  own  room." 

"  I'll  manage  it^"  the  young  man  replied.  "  Come  with  me," 
And  taking  her  under  his  arm  he  made  his  way  towards  the  door, 
keeping  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

They  micht  have  got  oflF  without  notice,  if  Mrs.  Jenyns  had  not 
called  the  ^d  baronet's  attention  to  them. 

"Look  there,"  she  said,  malicioufily. 

"  Ay,  there  she  goes,"  Six  Hugh  roared  ;  "  that's  my  Loo — ^I'll 
swear  to  her.     Stop !  stop !  I  say." 

But  the  more  he  shouted,  the  less  the  fugitives  seemed  inclined 
to  obey.  Quick^ing  their  steps,  they  presently  gained  Ae  door, 
and  disappeared  long  before  Sir  Hugh  could  reach  it,  his  progress 
being  barred  by  Ae  servants,  while  Briscoe  helped  to  pull  back 
Parson  Chedworth. 
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The  progpects  of  peace  have  come  treading  so  quickly  on  the  realities 
of  war,  that  Sebastopol  itself  is  threatened  with  oblivion.  No  8cx>iier, 
thank  Heaven,  that  the  trenches  no  longer  existed,  than  ''  Inside  Sebaa- 
topol*'  was  the  focus  of  all  interest — that  inside  is  now  made  familiar  to 
us ;  it  is  even  mapped  in  the  work  before  us — ^and  then  come  proposals  of 
peace,  oflP-hand  acceptance  of  terms,  with  a  noble  disregard  of  all  incon- 
venient details,  suspension  of  arms,  and  Sebastopol  itself  is  a  things  of 
bygone  times.  ''  We  live  too  fast,"  said  the  Two  Brothers,  propheticaUy, 
<'in  this  century  to  devote  much  time  to  the  Past  The  Present  and 
Future  engross  all  our  attention." 

Before,  however,  we,  in  company  with  the  retiring  heroes  of  an  erer- 
glorious  siege,  bid  &rewell  perhaps  for  ever  to  what  was  but  a  few  days 
ago  an  all-engrossing  theme,  we  must  place  on  record  some  of  the  feel- 
ings and  sensations  experienced,  and  the  objects  seen  by  one  or  two  com* 
potent  observers  on  first  visiting  the  long  and  bravely-defended  precincts 
of  the  ever-renowned  fortress.  And  first  for  the  Brothers,  who  had 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  at  Traktir,  and  the 
successive  steps  that  led  ultimately  to  the  £eJ1  of  the  place.  It  may  be 
imagined  with  what  feelings  they  listened  to  exploaon  after  explosion 
heralding  the  great  fact  that  the  Russians  had  abandoned,  and  were 
destroying,  their  once-formidable  stronghold. 

Perfectly  imable  to  sleep,  I  was  up  and  off  at  five.  Not  a  Rossian  in  Sevasto- 
pol !  I  rode  with  two  ofiBccrs  down  the  Woronzow  Ravine,  directly  to  the  top 
of  the  Southern  Harbour.  Stranjge  were  our  sensations  on  reaching  the  eksvaux- 
de-fr%9e  thrown  across  the  ravine.  It  had  been  our  very  foremost  point  of 
approach,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  extreme  parallels  of  both  our  left  and  right 
attacks,  and  of  course  joining  the  two.  Twenty-four  hours  before,  our  appear- 
ance in  front  of  \}ca&  fme  would  have  been  hailed  by  a  shower  of  Twip;^ 
bullets.  There  to  our  left,  was  our  foremost  battery,  planted  ready  to  sweep  any 
troops  advancing  up  the  ravine,  but  now  idle  and  unguarded.  Pirectly  in  our 
front,  was  the  oblong  Russian  building,  which  formed  their  outpost  up  the 
ravine.  On  the  top  of  the  slope  to  our  right,  was  the  Redan,  and  the  Curtain 
running  from  it  towards  the  town,  and  connecting  it  with  the  Barrack  batteiy. 
The  laUer  batterv  lay  between  us  and  the  town.  The  sight  of  all  these  guns, 
now  so  silent  ana  deserted,  combined  with  the  idea  that,  except  a  few  stragglers! 
we  were  the  first  Englishmen  who  had  approached  them  so  close,  produced  a 
fedin^  of  awe  in  my  mind,  folly  equal  to  what  I  bad  felt  when,  on  diiSerent 
occasions  of  my  visiting  the  trenches,  the  same  guns  had  been  engaged  in 
pouring  forth  their  contents  aj^nst  the  poor  fellows  who  surroundea  me,  I 
felt  a  wish  to  go  up  and  examme  each  separate  gun,  which  now  looked  so  peace- 
fully down  upon  us,  as  if  unconsdous  of  all  the  lumn  it  had  wrought.  But  my 
companions  were  eager  for  the  town  itself,  and  we  huiried  on  down  the  ravine. 

Scarcely,  howevei^  had  they  advanced  fifty  yards,  when  they  came 
upon  a  fair  specimen  of  Russian  wile.  A  number  of  holes  were  dug  as 
evenly  as  if  by  machinery,  each  hole  being  about  four  feet  across  and 
seven  or  right  feet  deep,  with  intervening  spaces  of  a  foot  or  two.    All 

*  SevBstopoL  Our  Tent  in  the  Crimea;  and  Wanderings  in  SevastopoL  ^y 
Two  Brothers.    London:  Bidiard  Bentl^.    1856. 
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had  been  oarefiilly  oovered  widi  boogfaa,  and  theee  agun  spread  with 
earth  and  soil,  oorresponding  exactly  with  the  beaten  soil  of  all  that  part 
of  the  plain.  They  were  abflolateJy  impassable  for  cavalry ;  and  even 
infiuitiy  charging  must  have  been  laid  low  by  an  agency  far  more  efiec- 
tive  than  ather  shot  or  shell. 

We  had  to  go  a  long  way  romid  with  our  horses  to  escape  these  holes,  and 
nltimatelT  leached  the  comer  of  the  Greek  Batteiy.  Here  we  dismonnted,  and 
tied  oar  horses  to  a  shrub.  We  in  vam  sought  for  a  soldier  to  attend  to  them ; 
no  amount  of  bribe  would  stay  the  few  that  were  visible  from  higher  game ;  so, 
in  defoult  of  anvthing  better,  we  commended  our  steedi  to  the  cure  of  each 
other  and  the  samb,  scrambled  through  the  embrasure  of  a  gun  in  the  Creek 
Batteiy,  and  stood  inside  Sevastopol  I 

Whither  go  first?  The  town  lay  before  us,  apparently  all  barren,  and  all 
deserted.  Houses  that  had  looked  entire  at  a  distance,  were  shattered  and  in 
ruins.  Fra^nnents  of  every  conceivable  thing  lay  around*-all  broken,  and  all 
worthless,  rifot  a  living  being  was  in  sight,  except  a  few  Enffhsh  and  French 
soldiers,  impelled,  like  ourselves,  by  curiosity— or,  perhaps,  bv  hopes  of  plunder 
— and  just  visible  through  the  grev  dawn.  They  were  the  first  new  occupants 
of  the  town,  but  they  came  unarmeo,  and  without  any  military  order.    We  were 

Sdded  in  our  route  hy  considerations  of  prudence  and  safety.  The  French,  on 
eir  extreme  left,  were  still  violently  bombarding  the  part  of  the  town  nearest 
to  them.  Shot,  shelly  and  rocket  were  careering  over  the  Bastion  du  M&t  and 
the  Garden  Battery,  and  were  falling  in  numbers  in  what  was  afterwards  caUed 
the  French  part  ot  the  town.  Many  of  these  implements  of  death  passed  up 
the  course  of  the  Southern  Harbour;  and  the  shells  bursting  in  their  nassage, 
rendered  even  the  English  side  far  from  a  secure  position  at  that  early  hour. 
Still,  it  was  clearly  the  less  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  explosions  were  not  so 
likely  to  occur  in  it.  Accordingly,  we  wended  our  way  up  to  the  right,  follow- 
ing the  road  which  lies  with  one  side  open  to  the  Harbour,  and  were  far  too 
excited  to  attend  to  the  many  warnings  we  received  in  the  shape  of  iron  falling 
all  aroimd,  and  the  crash  and  thunder  that  almost  deafened  us. 

We  were  struck  with  wonder  at  the  first  sight  that  presented  itself  to  us 
on  ascending  this  hill.  Between  the  base  of  the  slope  on  which  we  stood,  and 
the  water  of  the  Southern  Harbour,  were  ni^jed,  in  long  and  close  lines,  a 
positively  incredible  number  of  new  guns!  Tnere  they  were,  without  car- 
riages, but  lying  in  piles — some  of  Itfge  calibre,  some  of  small— 'but  ransed 
np,  one  above  another,  in  absolute  masses,  and  in  perfect  order.  Fnrtner 
on  was  an  equal  amount  of  new  shot !  One  woidd  have  thought  the  place 
had  been  taken  on  the  21st  of  September,  1854.  An  Arabian  genius,  who  had 
produced  nightly  all  that  was  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  seemed  the 
only  expLmation  of  such  a  superfluity  of  maUriel,  The  strength  of  the  Greek 
Battery  and  the  Barrack  Battery  was  immense.  They  contuned  very  large 
guns,  and  the  most  regular  and  perfect  embrasures.  In  the  latter  battery  were 
found  the  sunken  guns  which  had  sent  up  the  "  campers/*         ^ 

Passing  alon^  to  the  rear  of  these,  we  continued  the  ascent  of  the  slope  by 
the  same  winding  road,  which,  always  keeping  one  side  open  to  the  Credc,  re- 
minded me  of  similar  roads  in  En^ish  cities,  for  instance  Bath  and  Chelten- 
ham. In  fact,  Sevastopol  had  much  the  appearance  of  some  parts  of  Chel- 
tenham, and  still  more,  of  what  some  parts  of  Bath  would  be,  if  the  latter  city 
were  built  of  equally  white  stone. 

The  English  side,  where  we  now  were,  was  clearly  not  the  fiuhionable  quarter. 
It  was  the  business  side  of  the  town.  The  small  houses  that  were  ranged  on 
the  right  of  tiie  winding  road,  were  evidently  the  huts  either  of  artisans  and 
mechanics,  or  of  the  poorer  classes.  From  the  drcumstanoe  of  their  being  so 
directly  under  the  hill,  these  houses  appeared  to  have  escaped  much  damage 
from  our  fire,  but  their  interior  and  contents  were  completely  demolished.  Some, 
a  little  better  than  the  rest^  had  small  court-yards,  and  verandahs  round  the  first- 
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floor  windows.  None  were  mon  than  two — few  more  thin  one  story  hi^.  T 
went  into  seyeral  of  these  dwellings.  They  were^  the  Terr  acme  c^  confiuLon,  ofi 
dirt,  disorder,  and  spoliation.  The  j^anks  of  the  floors  had  been  torn  np,  md^, 
in  many  cases,  removed;  the  walls  were  shattered,  the  fragments  forming  a  heap 
of  stone,  brick,  and  plaster  on  the  ground.  The  ceiling,  and,  in  many  cases,.' 
the  roofs  had  been  pulled  down,  so  that  the  sky  was  visible :  n§t  an  article  of 
fomitnre,  save  the  lega  of  tables  or  chairs— -the  verandahs  demolShed  and  hang- 
ing in  shreds— the  very  creepers  that  had  entwined  them,  torn  up  by  the  roots — 
not  a  pane  of  daas — ^not  a  window-feame — not  a  shutter,  nor  a  door — ^not  ewen; 
a  solitary  pknk  preserved.  The  very  objeeta  and  purposes  of  the  separate  roeras 
were  totally  undistingnishaHe.  At  the  rear  o£  some  of  these  houses,  we  fovmd 
excavations,  cavee  in  the  live  rock,  now  tenanted  by  lifeless  forms,  the  bodies  of 
poor  fellows  who  had  crawled  there  to  die,  and  were  lyine  in  ever^r  posture  of 
agony  and  death,  many  far  advanoed  in  decomposition.  Tne  foregomg  is  but  an 
imuiequate  deaeriptiQin  of  the  majoribf  of  the  smaller  houses  on  tfis  Xnglirii  aide 
of  the  town.  No  one  can  imagme  the  effluvia  that  emanated  from  tnem ;  no 
mind  can  picture  the  sadness  amd  desQlation  of  the  scene. 

Proceeding  upwards,  Uie  first  laige  building  was  the  main  hospital,  and  imme- 
diately  beyond  this  were  two  immense  piles  of  stone,  originally  barracks.  All 
three  had  once  been  splendid  building ;  the  former  enclosed  a  large  open  space 
laid  out  in  gardens  ana  walks,  and  evidently  at  one  time  rich  in  flowers.  A  fouib- 
tain  had  acbmed  the  nuddle  of  the  court.  The  whole  of  this  building  had  been 
much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Allies,  and  its  state  of  utter  demoliti(m  wue  pro- 
bably owing  to  that  circumstKuoe.  The  two  immense  ran^  of  banack  build- 
ings were  still  standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  an  extensive  and 
open  square  about  them.  The  exterior  of  botii  had  suffered  dreadfully  from  our 
snot ;  but  the  interior  seemed  to  hajre  esoaped  well  enough.  The  one  vt^hioh 
stood  in  an  oblon|g  direction,  aa  seen  from  the  Malakoff,  was  divided  into  three 
stories,  with  a  staircase  of  stone,  now  nearly  destroyed.  The  upper  stories  were 
bare,  and  entirely  desolate.  The  ground  floor,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  seemed  to  have  served  as  a  reeeptade,  up  to  the  last  moment;  for 
the  clothes,  muskets,  and  acooutrements  of  the  soldiers — probably  of  those  who, 
for  the  time  being,  performed  the  service  of  the  Bedan.  There  was  a  long  table 
down  the  middle,  and  large  Inns  were  rsnged  aloi^  the  walls  on  each  side.  The 
table  and  floor  were  covered,  and  tiie  bms  were  full  of  the  commonest  articles 
and  implements  of  war.  But  even  here  the  principle  of  destruction  had  been 
earned  out.  The  clothes  were  in  shreds ;  the  muakets,  and  swords,  and  scab* 
barda  broken  in  two ;  the  helmets  smashed ;  the  ornaments  torn  from  them-^the 
whole  a  shapeLsss  mass  of  cloth,  wood,  leather,  and  brass,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
abundance  of  the  omnipresent  black  and  oily  bread.  In  this  room  we  found  all 
those  who  had  preoeded  us  into  the  English  part  of  the  town.  Some  twelve  or 
fifteen  soldiers  were  tossing  the  things  alwut  one  over  another,  and  making  con- 
foaion  worse  confounded.  The  dust  and  closeness  of  the  room  were  abnost  un- 
bearable. The  value  and  nature  of  the  plunder  were  evidenced  bv  a  soldier  who 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  showed  us  what  he  had  rescued  after  an  hour's  diUgent 
search,  consisting  of  three-ouarters  of  a  musket,  half  a  helmet,  a  sword,  a  brass 
ornament,  three  buttons,  a  cnarm  worth  about  a  farthing,  a  leather  tobacco-poodi, 
half  a  dozen  leaves  of  a  Bnasian  book,  a  leaden  spoon,  and  a  large  piece  of  oread. 
There  was  plunder,  on  the  taking  of  a  town  by  asisault ! 

The  general  hospital,  within  whose  walls  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
bodies  were  found,  the  greater  number  dying  or  dead,  was  not,  strange 
to  say,  discovered  till  a  Aart  time  before  twelve  o'dodc  on  the  Sundi^. 
Our  author  much  regretted  that  he  should  have  been  in  the  dry  docks  on 
Sunday  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  tins  chamel* 
house,  and  yet  not  have  chanced  to  hit  it. 

It  IB  possible  that^  if,  on  Sunday  morning,  that  hospital  had  been  known  to  be 
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in  existence,,  many  liyes  might  h&ye  been  sayed.  An  Ens^h  officer  in  the  90th 
Ee^ent,  as  well  as  two  ouiera,  who  had  been  wonndea  and  left  in  the  Eedan 
during  our  assault,  were  found  there.  So  severely  wounded  were  they,  that  they 
could  not  moye.  Poor  fdlows !  hoW  they  must  have  suffered !  The  officer  in 
the  90th  was  almost  sinking  from  loss  of  blood,  and  want  of  nourishment.  His 
state  allowed  of  his  remoyal  to  our  camp,  but  he  lingered  there  for  only  a  day  or 
two,  and  his  death  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  fact  of  the  hospital  not  having  been 
discovered  earlier.  It  would  be  painfuljto  dwell  upon  the  sickening  sights  that 
were  visible  in  this  hug^  building.  The  Russians  sent  over  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
ask  for  their  own  wounded.  The  entire  building  had  to  be  ransacked  for  those 
wounded  men.  In  ma^  cases,  men  were  found  alive,  lying  helpless  under  a 
heap  of  dead  bodies.  Dragged  froni  these  masses  of  decaying  kuman  flesh, 
they  were  handed  over  to  the  Russian  soldiers,  who,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
seemed  to  be  gentle  in  the  handling  and  treatment  of  their  wounded.  The  great 
majority  of  the  dead  were  buried  oy  the  Allies.  Probably,  this  charnel-house 
represented  as  great  an  amount  of- suffering,  and  comprised  within  its  walls  as 
large  an  extent  of  misery,  as  was  ever  seen  in  a  single  view.  It  was  the  climax 
of  the  horrors  of  the  bombardment — ^the  caput  mortuvm  of  the  crucible  of  human 
woe.  It  formed  a  fitting  background  to, the  spectacle  of  the  bloodstained  ruins, 
which  the  Russian  general  vauntingly  bequeathed  to  us,  and  was  a  worthy  dose- 
to  all  the  suffering,  misery,  and  destruction  of  that  fearful  siege. 

We  wish  we  could  extract,  as  a  relief  to  this  most  appalling  record  of 
the  whole  siege,  a  little  romantic  episode  of  love  and  romance,  in  which 
the  actors  were  an  English  colonel  and  a  French  yivandiere,  and  the 
climax  of  which  was  the  Frenchwoman  throwing  herself  into  the  gallant 
colonel's  arms  in  the  face  of  his  entire  brigade,  and,  what  was  more,  in  the 
£nce  of  the  whole  French  regiment !  But  we  must  content  ourselyes 
with  a  graphic  pencilling  of  the  feelings  of  two  observers  on  the  occasiou 
of  the  disastrous  attack  on  the  Redan,  the  more  especially  as  we  shall 
haye  to  return  to  the  subject  afterwards;  It  mast  be  premised  that  the 
two  observers  are  one  of  the  brothers  and  a  Frenchman,  whom,  after 
parting  with  Mr.  Russell  in  the  Woron»>f  Ravine,  he  finds  seated  be- 
hind a. heap  of  stones  on  Stony  Hill : 

The  wind  was  perfectly  blinding ;  and,  unprotected  as  my  face  was  (for  I  had 
no  spectacles,  as  many  had),  it  was  absolutely  painful;  but  I  imitated  the 
Frenchman,  and  crouched  down  during  the  severe  bursts,  only  raising  my  head 
at  the  intervals  of  cessation.  From  this  point  I  could  see  much  better :  but  the 
want  of  a  continuous  view  was  very  disheartening.  The  Frenchman  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  our  gallant  fellows  get  into  the  Redan,  out  he  said  he  had  only  seen  on^. 
attacking  party  enter,  and  that  they  had  suffered  most  severely  in  the  approach.. 

*'  But  you  are  sure  they  are  inside  P"  I  asked. 

*'  Oh !  certam,'*  he  said ;  "  and  at  the  first  pause  of  the  wind,  you  will  see  the- 
musketry  fire  in  the  Redan.'' 

The  roll  of  musketry  pealed  incessantly.  It  was  like  one  continuous  fire- 
oaiued  by  machinery.  When,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  caught  a  sight  of  the  Redan,.. 
I  distinctly  observed  that  there  were  twp  fires  opposed  to  each  other  inside  the . 
work;  ana,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  ours  was  most  stoutly  maintained. 

At  the  same  time,  thouj^h  the  corpses  lay  thick  about  the  abattis  and  ditch,, 
and  I  could  occasionally  distinguish  some  of  our  men  on  the  parapet,  or  in  smaU: 
and  straggling  numbers  in  the  open,  the  space  between  the  aoattis  and  thc: 
Redan  was  ]^erfectly  bare  of  moving  masses,  and  the  Frenchman  got  into^ 
a  violent  passion. 

"  My  God !"  said  he,  "  where  are  your  supports  ?  "WTiere  are  your  reserves  P 
Do  they  expect  that  handful  of  men  whom  I  saw  enter  to  maintain  that  place  P 
Why  lool^— look,"  he  said,  "  they  are  only  in  a  narrow  space  round  the  angle — 
th^  have  not  advanced  into  the  interior.    Poor  devils !  how  can  they  do  itP'* 
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I  tried  to  asnite  him  that  supporftiBg  parties  had  entered  dmingthe  iBtervals 
when  we  ooald  not  see ;  bat  he  lar  too  well  imdeistood  the  bosineas,  and  ailenoed 
me  bj  every  remark  he  made. 

"  u  any  lar^e  nnmbers  had  supported,"  he  said,  '^yoa  would  see  their  fire 
advance.  It  »,  even  now,  only  at  the  point  where  it  was  at  first.  Depend 
on  it  you  will  lose  the  day,  unless  reserves  are  sent  up~-4md  that  quickly.'^ 

The  poor  feUow  muttered  his  imprecations  in  the  most  audible,  and,  to  me,  the 
most  painfnl  manner.  The  scene — the  thought  of  all  tiiat  was  taking  pUioe — ^the 
glhnpses  which  showed  that  our  blood  was  being  spilt  like  wator — worked  a  mar- 
vellous effect  upon  the  mind,  and  my  eacitement  rose  to  a  nitch  tiiat  was  almost  un- 
bearable. I  refased  to  bcdieve  that,  onoe  inside  the  Reoan,  our  troops  would  be 
allowed  to  vacate  it  again,  and  we  both  directed  earnest,  searching  looks  to- 
wards the  open  space  for  the  faintest  sign  of  advancing  troops.  We  saw  that 
^ace  perfectly  ploughed  with  living  shot.  They  swept  across  it  in  one  conti- 
nuous stream,  sufficient,  as  I  thought,  to  daunt  any  soldiers  other  than  French  or 
En^h  from  advancing  through  such  a  raining  fire;  but  at  eveiy  moment  we 
fondly  hoped  to  see  masses  of  men  emerge  from  the  trenches  and  advance  to  the 
help  of  tlueir  brethren  in  distress. 

"  If  we  look  for  them  so  anxiously,''  said  the  Frenchman,  '*  what  must  those 
poor  feUowB  in  tiie  Red^  do  P" 

But  they  come  not — and  they  never  came ! 

The  author  of  ''  Inside  SebastopoV*  prolesses  to  tell  the  true  story  of 
the  repulse  at  die  Redan  on  the  8th  oi  September.  It  is  known,  he 
says,  to  evetj  one,  except  the  ordinarr  English  public.  It  is  especially 
well  known  to  the  Frendi,  and  the  Sardinians,  and  the  Crermanfl^  and 
even  to  the  Turks.  There  ean  be  no  use  in  dressing  np  the  event  in  ihe 
trappings  of  fiction.  It  is  better  to  rscognise  a  disagreeable  reality  than 
to  exhibit  ourselves  as  living  in  a  fooVs  para&e,  obstinately  ignorant  of 
what  every  passer-by  knows  to  be  true.  If  tiiat  shrewd  and  fbrtonale 
man,  Napoleon  III.,  should  succeed  in  making  peace  without  another 
not  of  warftKre— 4f  liie  8th  of  September  is  to  be  the  date  of  the  last 
conflict  of  this  war — ^n  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  added  another 
to  his  many  surprising  achievements — ke  ka»  repented  Waterloo  ! 

Such  a  fiourish  of  trumpets  will  arouse  the  most  lively  impatience  for 
die  pibmised  revdation.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  heard  of  so  many 
revenges  having  been  taken  since  the  present  Emperor  assumed  the 
^e-spangled  purj^e,  that  we  fear  there  is  no  universal  faith  in  any  one 
of  them.  First,  there  was  the  revenge  obtained  by  an  alliance  cemented 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Hero ;  then  there  was  the  revenge  obtained  by 
throwing  the  Wellington  monument  over  Waterloo-bridge ;  now  we  have 
atiiird  revenge  propounded  in  face  of  the  Redan*  Our  author,  it  nmst 
be  premised,  is  visiting  the  fatal  spot  with  a  little  bevy  of  attmidant 
Crimean  heroes,  who,  in  indulgence  of  a  curiosity  natural  to  a  civilian, 
did  not  refuse  to  talk  upon  subjects  rather  rococo  to  them.  They  have 
arrived  at  the  last  point  from  whence  the  British  emerged  from  the 
trenches  to  advance  to  the  assault,  when  an  anonymous  military  cicerone 
expounds  the  progress  of  events  as  foHows  : 

"  Here  was  where  we  had  to  unearth  and  run  forward  to  the  aasanlt.  See 
what  a  deooe  of  a  wav  it  is ;  all  swept  by  those  goas.    It  was  here  the  xasoala 

of  the stood  still  and  wouldn't  come  on,  though  the  Ninety-seventh  were 

crying  out  to  them,  '  Come  along,  you  cowards^  tibere's  nobody  here.'    Though 

*  Inside  Sebastopol,  and  Experiences  in  Camp^  London;  Chapman  and  HalL 
1856. 
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it*s  no  vQuder  ike  miserable  boys  vouIdaH  fight  in  the  open.  They  were  raw 
recmite,  who  had  lapent  the  few  days  ih^  had  been  in  camp  in  usteaiing  to 
long  yams  about  what  a  frightful  place  the  Bedan  wa8>  aU  nndarmined,  and 

stoned  fall  of  powder.    When  the landed  from  Malta,  last  aatiunn,  they 

were  eleven  hnn&ed  strong,  and  they  behaved  as  well  as  any  reghnent  in  the 
aervioe;  bat  th^  got  so  cut  up  with  foe,  famine,  and  fever,  that  at  one  time 
they  kufc  onlv  finisen  men  on  parade.  All  sorts  of  trash  oame  over  from  the 
depot,  and  they  nerer  ought  to  have  been  set  at  the  Eedan." 

'*  But  why  aid  you  not  push  your  sap  nearer,  as  the  French  did  ?" 

"It  cost  the  Fiench  fifty  men  for  every  yard  of  the  latter  part  of  their  sap, 
and  we  could  not  afford  a  loss  of  five  honored  men  a  day  upon  this  work.  It  wa? 
cheaper,  in  matter  of  human  life,  to  assault  as  we  did  asssult ;  but  it  should  have 
been  done  with  ten  thoosand  men,  and  with  the  Highlanders  and  the  Marines, 
Both  of  whom  volunteered,  and  were  refused ;  or  else  with  General  Eyre's  third 
division^  who  woold  have  carried  the  place  in  ten  minutes,  and  held  it  for  a 
century." 

"  Then  it  was  not  the  difficolty  of  getting  into  the  Bedan  which  caused  the 
failure?** 

"  AU  that  was  over.  Where  Windham  had  got  in,  ten  thousand  others 
might  have  followed.  The  simple  and  disgracefol  &ct,  which  all  Europe  knows, 
is  this :  The  supports  woold  not  move  up,  and  the  men  in  the  Redan  dodged 
about,  and  woold  not  form  and  charge.  When  Wyndham  cried,  *  Now,  men. 
form  round  me  and  charge,'  none  came  round  him  but  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers." 

'*  John  Bull  will  never  believe  this :  he  will  rather  lap  hiniself  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise and  abuse  any  one  who  ventures  to  tell  him  the  truth.** 

**  Of  course  the  ^nerals  cannot  tell  him  so.  There  is  no  form  or  precedent 
for  a  despatch  beginning, '  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  vou  that  I  attacked 
the  Redan  with  m  my  raw  recroits  and  least  trustworthy  soldiers^  and  found  to 
my  astonishment  that  they  would  not  fight.'  Such  a  despatch  coold  not  be 
written." 

Whether  we  bekmig  to  the  '<  oidiaary  EngliA  publk"  or  not,  we  do 
not  know,  but  these  is  certemij  Bothng-  so  very  new  to  ns  in  tfaia  veraian 
of  the  aseault  vipom  the  Redan  as  the  anthor  supposes.  Nay,  we  should 
^eem  him  a  vwy  "  extra-ordMaar/*  being  who  was  not  in  possession,  from 
the  most  common  of  all  sources — ^the  daily  papers— of  the  leading  fiscts 
contained  in  these  much-vaunted  revelations.  The  only  peculiarity  we 
can  perceive  in  them  is  that  the  author  is  so  anxious  to  establish  the  fieust 
of  his  countrymen's  disgraee^  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  underrate  the 
enemy's  power  of  resistance.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  a  Freneh,  Sar- 
diaian^  and  Germsn  view  of  the  matter,  but  he  mast  needs  also  give  it 
a  very  strong  Russian  colouring.  An  officer,  whose  long  beard  testi&d 
.to  his  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  trenches,  alone  ventured  to  vindi- 
cate his  compatriots : 

**  When  this  tale  is  told  in  England,  as  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  told,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  the  British  soldier  of  the  Crimean  army  who 
fnailed  before  tile  Eussian  fort.  I  have  seen  those  soldiers  worn  out  with  sleep- 
less labour,  pale  with  fassdaty  stageerin^  with  fever  and  cholera,  but  never  heard 
a  word  of  lauit-lMartedness  or  of  despair  from  them.  The  only  complaint  I  ever 
heard  from  them  was,  in  their  coarse  swearing  way,  '  I  shouldn*t  care  if  they 

would  only  let  us  go  in  at  the Eossians.'    The  British  soldier  is  as  good  a 

man  now  as  ever  he  was^  and  woe  be  to  the  man  of  any  nation  that  presumes 
upon  this  accident,  or  this  blonder,  to  cross  bayonets  with  him." 

'*  What  si^  the  puhHe  opinion  of  the  camp  about  the  responsibility  of  tiie  dis- 
grace?" 
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«It  is  dinded.  Some  say  it  is  entirely  Simpson's  fault  for  sending  Codring- 
ton's  division  to  the  assault ;  others,  that  Codrmgton  is  to  blame  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  made  his  arrangements." 

«  And  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think  the  man  who  had  twenty  thousand  veterans,  and  who  yet  elected  to 
play  the  same  stroke  of  the  whole  campaign  with  two  thousand  raw  recruits, 
ana  two  thousand  fellows  who  had  jibbed  at  the  very  same  spot  before— deserves 
to  be  criticised  by  civilians." 

And  what,  admitting  the  worst  possible  colouring  that  can  be  given  to 


the  case,  haa  the  disaster  to  do  with  the  revenge  of  Waterloo  ?    We  must 
gather  this  from  our  author's  own  words : 

I  looked  long  at  this  Eedan,  which  will  henceforth  be  so  unhappily  oonsni- 
cuous  in  our  military  history.  We  majr  shut  ouij  eyes  to  it  in  Eng^dC  and  the 
French  may  courteously  ignore  the  fact  in  their  public  despatches ;  out  the  three 
Crimean  armies  well  know  how  the  reputation  of  our  country  suffered  on  that 
unhappy  8th  of  September.  It  is  tru^  that  Alma  and  Inkerman  are  uuforgotten, 
but  we  have  descended  from  our  great  position.  In  a  camp  people  count  from 
the  last  great  event.  Our  last  great  event  was  one  of  a  very  chequered  character. 
Part  of  our  troo]>s  stormed  a  most  difficult  position  witn  some  loss  and  great 
bravery;  but»  having  got  inside,  were  struck  with  ptanic,  and  were  driven  out 
a^ain;  another  i>art  of  our  troops  displayed  an  emotion  of  which  John  Bull  in- 
sists upon  believinff  his  soldiers  mcapable. 

This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  not  to  Imow  this  at  home,  or  to  attempt  to  ignore 
it,  or  to  pretend  to  believe  that  the  attack  upon  the  Eedan  was  a  feint,  or  to 
talk  nonsense  about  that  which  was  actually  taken  being  utterly  impregnable,  is 
merely  to  provoke  the  sneers  of  the  world. 

I  must  add  to  this,  however,  that  if  Inkerman  was  a  soldiers'  victory,  the 
Kedan  was  the  touchstone  of  the  valour  of  the  British  officer.  There  was  a 
story  m^teriously  current  in  the  camp,  that  one  man,  who  bore  the  Queen's 
commission — ^his  name  was  never  mentioned  in  my  hearing— was  kicked  out  of 
the  trenches,  having  refused  to  march  out.  With  this  single  exception  (if  the 
rumour  had  any  foundation),  every  officer  behaved  like  a  h^. 

Since  we  had  this  bug  talk  (which  I  have  attempted  to  condense  from 
memory)  among  the  charred  fragments,  and  burst  earthworks,  and  broken  guns^ 
and  riven  rock-work,  and  infinite  confusions  of  this  wild  war-seared  spot^  I  have 
spoken  with  at  least  twenty  Frenchmen  upon  the  same  subject.  ^Diey  will  sub- 
scribe to  any  theory,  and  join  in  any  compliment  to  the  English  arms ;  they  will 
even  politely  deplore  the  freedom  with  wnich  our  ^nerals  are  criticised  by  our 
press ;  but  they  are  always  faithful  to  two  impressions.  The  first  is,  that  "  there 
were  great  faults  committed  on  the  8th  of  September ;"  the  second,  that  "if  the 
Eedan  had  been  taken  simultaneously  with  the  Mahikoff,  the  Eusaian  army  must 
have  capitulated  or  been  destroyed." 

And  the  reported  words  of  an  English  officer,  **  By  no  fault  of  ours — 
by  DO  fault  of  the  veterans  of  the  army — by  the  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mander in  not  knowing  the  instruments  with  which  he  had  to  woric,  we 
have  been  dishonoured  as  an  army  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  look  a  Frenchman  in  the  face  without  blushing ;  and  they  know 
ity  and  overwhelm  us  with  their  oondescending  compliments." 

As  if  our  gallant  allies  did  not  fcul  also,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Little  Redan,  as  also  on  the  Central  Bastion,  which,  if  taken, 
would  have  commanded  the  bridge  of  boats.  As  if  the  Zouaves — the 
first  soldiers  in  the  world — did  not  fail  in  the  attack  on  the  Inkerman 
Battery  in  Februarv»  and  the  French  storming  party  did  not  fSetil  in  the 
attack  on  the  Malakhof  on  the  18th  of  June  I 
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Tnie  it  is  that  the  general  who  elected  to  play  the  game  stroke  of 
'the  whole  campaign  with  two  thousand  raw  recruits,  and  two  thousand 
iellows  who  haa  jibbed  at  the  yery  same  spot  before,  deserves  not  simply 
4aiticism — the  responsibility  of  the  great  disaster  lies  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  will  ding  to  his  memory.     According  to  the  statements  of  our 
author  himself  whom  no  one  will  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  taking  a  favour* 
able  view  of  matters  in  as  far  as  his  countrymen  are  concerned,  there  is 
not  an  officer  in  the  British  army  who  doubts  that  if  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Marines,  or  if  General  Eyre's  division  had  stormed  t^  Redan, 
it  would  have  been  carried  and  held.     That  General  Simpson  did  not 
doubt  it  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  the  Highlanders  alone 
in  the  trenches  ready  to  assault  it  when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Rus- 
sians.    If  our  assault  had  been  successful,  not  a  man  of  the  Russian 
army,  it  is  argued,  could  have  reached  the  north  side.     Pelissier  is  said 
to  have  felt  this,  and,  soon  after  the  attack  had  failed,  to  have  sent  word 
to  Simpson  that  the  Russians  were  retreating  across  the  harbour.    Every 
one  who  heard  this  message  felt  that  it  was  an  invitation  to  renew 
the  assault ;  but  ''  to-morrow''  was  the  watchword  of  indecision.     It  is 
obvious  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  topography  of  Sebastopol,  that 
ihe  Russian  retreat  could  only  have  been  cut  off  by  a  successful  advance 
on  the  extreme  right  or  left,  both  of  which  attacks  were  made  by  the 
French.     A  message  of  a-  similar  character  was,  we  must  suppose,  then 
transmitted  at  the  same  time,  by  so  intelligent  a  general  as  Pelissier,  to 
the  assaiUints  of  the  Central  Baistion,  which  commanded  the  bridge  of 
boats.     But  our  author  will  not  even  allow  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 
All  the  misadventures  that  befel  the  French,  he  says,  do  not  help  us  out 
of  our  disgrace.     They  rather  show  how  real  and  disastrous  it  was,  in 
that  it  provokes  the  discussion  of  such  topics.     Pity  that  a   T.  G., 
"with  so  much  military  ardour,  was  not  at  once  pressed  into  the  body 
militant;  and  still  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  a  premature  peace 
should  come  in  the  way  of  his  revenging  the  disaster  of  the  Redan ! 

Our  traveller  does  not  say  how  long  it  was  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
that  he  visited  the  interior  of  the  captured  place,  but  it  must,  from  his 
description,  have  been  but  shortly ;  indeed,  he  arrived  at  the  time  the 
city  was  still  burning.  He  then  seems  to  have  stayed  in  the  Crimea 
only  about  a  week.  And  all  he  had  to  say  of  the  city  would  only  make 
an  ordinary^  magazine  article ;  the  rest  of  the  volume  is,  with  almost 
unusual  bookmaking  ingenuity,  filled  up  with  the  log  of  the  Lindsay^ 
Malta,  Constantinople,  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  &c.  '^  Inside  Sebas- 
topol" merely  serves  as  a  title — some  people  would  think  a  deceptive  one 
— but  our  bellicose  T.  G.  seems  to  have  no  compunctions  of  the  kind. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  a  hint  from  the  publisher,  he  would  have 
added  two  more  volumes,  he  tells  us,  which  were  necessary  to  describe 
Paris ;  all,  we  suppose,  under  the  same  title ! 

After  all  we  read  of  the  bravery,  the  endurance,  and  the  self-devotion 
of  the  noblest  and.  the  most  glorious  army  which  ever  poured  forth  its 
blood  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and  the  honour  of  England,  there  is 
nothing  like  pictorial  representation  to  impart  true  ideas  and  to  correct 
erroneous  impressions.  However  graphic  and  able — however  eloquent 
and  spirited — however  gifted  and  brilliant  the  pen  of  the  describer  of 
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may  be,  he  mast  always  be  fmrpassed  by  ihe  IkoBer.     In  this 
t  Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi's  work^  **  The  Camp  in  the 


events 
respect . 

Crimea,"  stands  uDrivaJled,]  and  at  the  head  of  its  class.  It  presents  ns 
inth  a  series  of  dcetches  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Wiltiam  Simpeon, 
which  will  be  as  inyalaable  to  the  future  historian  as  they  aie  now  to  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Brackenbury's  slight  sketch  of  the  war  whidt  aooompanies 
them,  of  Mr.  Russell's  admurable  letters,  or  of  any  more  leoondite  mstory 
that  may  hereafter  appear.  Their  authenticity  does  not  constitate  their 
only  valoe  ;  their  Tariety  and  fidelity  are  unsurpassable,  and  their  beauty 
and  spirit  are  beyond  praise.  They  give  us  animated  and  correct  repre* 
sentations  not  only  of  the  great  incidents  of  the  war  but  of  those  minor, 
but  especially  interesting,  details — those  life  anddealh  subjects — ^to  whidi 
only  an  artist  can  do  justice.  Such  a  work  is  an  indispensable  comple* 
ment  to  all  letters  and  nairatiyes  whatsover ;  without  it,  no  true  idea  caa 
be  formed  of  the  kind  of  personages  who  took  part  in  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war;  of  the  peculiarity  of  landscape  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  of  the  fearful  additions  which 
sort  made  to  the  natural  means  of  defence,  presented  by  the  locality ;  of 
the  turmoil  of  battle,  succeeded  by  the  quiet  repose  of  the  tent ;  of  the 
individual  objects  of  sympathy  presented  by  long  trial,  long  sufifering, 
and  long  endarance ;  or  of  the  hardships  undergone  in  life,  and  the  last 
dammy  relief  in  death !  These  are  scenes  over  which  many  will  long 
ponder  with  never-flagging,  neveivending  interest 

While  upon  the  theme  of  the  war,  we  cannot  also  allow  the  oppor* 
tonity  to  pass  of  calling  our  readers'  attention  to  a  work  of  greort  interest 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  being  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  BritiA 
Generals  distinguished  during  the  Peninsular  War,  by  lieutenant  J* 
W.  Cole." 

A  work  of  this  kind  places  examples  before  the  officers  of  the  Britidi 
army  which  cannot  but  excite  in  them  an  honourable  spirit  of  emu* 
lation,  at  the  same  time  that  the  names  are  historical  treaaures,  fsith? 
fully  guarded  in  every  domestic  cirde.  Who  is  there  who  will  net  feel 
an  interest  in  perasing  the  heroic  achievements  of  Sir  John  Mocre,  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  Lord  Beresford  ? — of  Ficton,  Lynedoch,  and 
Hili? 

Mr.  Cde^  work  does  not  comprise  the  whole  list  of  Peninsular  heroes; 
but  it  contains  an  honourable  cohort  from  the  distinguished  band,  and  it 
is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  heroes  whose  features  are  &miliar  to  many, 
and  whose  memories  are  dear  not  only  to  their  friends,  font  to  the  country 
at  large. 
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Le  Mont  St.  Michel  pent  pamer  ii  bon  dmct  comme  tme  des  menreiAes  da 
SBMiMk.— Bom  Htnnraa. 

Thbbe  are  few  travellers  in  these  days  of  locomotion  who  have  not 
visited  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  France,  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  and  enjoyed  the  delightful  promenades  of  the  picturesque 
town  of  AvrancheSy  a  name  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Norman  history, 
and  especially  renowned  as  the  place  where  Henry  11.  did  penance  for 
the  murder  of  Becket.  Many  have  no  douht  heen  struck  with  the  beau- 
tiful prospects  which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  town  winds 
round  the  hill  in  gentle  descent ;  below,  the  river  serpentines  through 
many  branches,  until  it  falls  into  a  large  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  mixture 
of  woodland  and  water  scenery  affords  peculiar  attractions  to  the  artist 
and  the  lover  of  nature.  From  the  Jaidin  des  Plantes  espedallvy  a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  the  mi^estic  Mont  St.  Michel,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  tiie  world,  which  rises  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Avranches. 
After  enjoying  the  magnificent  coup  ctoRtl  which  such  an  object  presentSy 
the  eye  rests  lyon  a  smaller  rock  near,  called  the  Tombekine,  while 
in  the  distant  and  blue  horizon  appears  the  long  and  extended  land  of 
Britt>anv. 

As  tne  rocky  prison  of  St.  Michel  is  the  present  subject  of  our  remarks^ 
we  will  beg  the  reader  to  accompany  us  tiiither,  merely  premising  that 
the  few  notes  collected  during  a  visit  last  year  related  chieflj  to  its  con- 
dition as  one  of  the  principal  muiaana  de  detention  of  France*  To  record 
even  the  chief  events  that  have  transpired  within  its  ancient  walls  would 
require  volumes  of  certainly  not  uninteresting  details.  The  elements  of 
its  nistory  will  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  abbots^  which  have  been 
copiouslj  related  by  ancient  authors. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  Mont  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Among 
the  Gauls,  a  college  of  Druidesses  is  said  to  have  occupied  its  site ;  after- 
wards^ the  Romans  erected  there  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  and  styled  it  Mons 
Jovis.  A  miraculous  inteiposition,  according  to  other  writers,  originated 
its  dedication  to  the  Archangel  St.  Mchael. 

In  the  reign  of  Childebert  II.,  a  Bishop  of  Avranches,  '<  the  godly  St. 
AubM,"  say  the  monkish  chronicles,  had  a  vision.  The  Archangel  St. 
1\Iichael  appeared  one  nig^t,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  rock,  then  called 
Mont  Tombe,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  offer  his  pr^ers  and  medita- 
tions, and  erect  there  an  oratory  to  the  honour  of  St.  ^chaal.-  Auber^ 
somewhat  incredulous,  took  no  notice  of  the  angelic  command,  nor  of  A 
second  intimation  to  the  same  effect ;  but  a  third  numifestation,  of  a  more 
tangible  character,  left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind,  for,  irritated  at  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  worthy  Aubert,  and  as  a  punishment  for  his  incredulity, 
St.  Ifickael  made  a  hole  in  his  skull  by  touching  it  vitii  Us  tbmnb.  No 
longer  hesitsttnig,  Avbert  Ud  the  fint  «tone  of  asniiaBtte  bukting,  aad 
wQifced  witii  such  zeal,  that  in  a  year,  notwithstanding  &e  ififficuhy  ot 
raiong  the  materials  to  sudi  a  heisfat,  the  foundations  were  laid,  iUM  a 
noUe  ehuxch  nised  to  the  honoinr  of  tibe  Archaogel  .MiohiwL 
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Snob  is  the  monkUh  tradition  of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  fortress.  , 
lEstory  enlightens  us  with*  more  certainty  on  the  subject  It  is  stated 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  St.  Aubert  caused  a 
small  church  to  be  erected  on  the  mountain.  In  966,  Richard  II., 
Duke  of  Normandy,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Abbey,  which  was 
completed  about  the  year  1070,  under  William  the  Conqueror.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages  additions  were  made  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
structure ;  its  isolated  position,  and  the  treasures  that  were  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Abbey,  requiring  strong  defences  against  invasion,  and 
thus  giving  the  Mont  St.  Michel  the  appearance  it  wears  at  present,  both 
military  and  ecclesiastical.  Attempts,  however,  were  frequently  made 
to  take  it,  especially  by  the  English,  who  were  as  often  repulsed.  A 
signal  failure  occurred  in  1434,  when  our  countrymen  appeared  before 
the  place  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  But  to  prove  the  remarkable 
soliaity  of  the  fortress,  it  is  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  its  119  defenders, 
that  the  English  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  2000  soldiers. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Huguenots  endeavoured  several  times  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Mont  St.  Michel.  One  of  these  attempts, 
in  1591,  by  Gabriel  Montgommeri,  is  worth  recording. 

Desirous  to  surprise  the  inmates,  of  the  Mont,  he  bribed  a  soldier  of 
the  garrison,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner,  to  introduce  at  midnight  a 
body  of  Ph>testant8  into  the  monastery,  by  means  of  the  machine  used 
to  convey  water  and  provisions  into  the  fortress.  Remorse  induced  the 
soldier  to  reveal  the  plot  to  the  governor,  who  concerted  measures  tor  a 
signal  revenge  upon  nis  enemies.  The  night  fixed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  surprise  arrived,  and  the  cord  of  the  machine  conveyed 
ninety-eieht  of  the  Protestants  into  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey.  Aston- 
ished at  tne  silence  which  accompanied  the  entrance  of  his  men— for 
they  had  been  put  to  death  as  they  arrived,  Montgommeri  conceived  sus- 
picions of  treachery,  and  retracing  his  steps,  succeeded  in  escaping  with 
the  remainder  of  lus  troop. 

The  gloomy  and  lonely  position  of  the  fortress  on  the  Mont  St 
Michel  rendered  it  a  congenial  abode  to  Louis  XL,  in  whose  ream  it 
first  became  a  state  prison;  and  here  the  cruel  predilections  of  the 
monarch  found  ample  scope  fi>r  the  exercise,  upon  his  unfortunate  vic- 
tims, of  the  most  ingenious  tortures.  On  this  lofty  rock,  seated  amidst 
shining  sands,  which  are  its  safeguard,  with  none  to  terrify  his  guilty 
conscience,  and  obedient  priests  ready  to  sanction  his  most  in&mous 
deeds,  Louis,  with  his  favourite  Tristan,  revelled  in  crime.  Cells  were 
excavated  in  the  rock  where  no  light  could  penetrate,  oublieUes^  where 
the  miserable  prisoners  were  left  to  perish  of  hunger ;  and  here  the  too 
fiimous  cage  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  monarch  himself, 
similar  to  one  constructed  by  the  Cardinal  La  Balue,  who  was,  by  a 
most  righteous  retribution,  the  first  victim  of  his  own  infernal  inven- 
tion.* 

♦  The  hUtory  of  the  Mont  St.  Michel  cage  is  curious.  Wraxall,  in  his  "Tour," 
in  1777,  thus  describes  it:^<*  We  pasMd  into  a  long  passage,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  Swiss  opened  a  door,  and  through  a  narrow  entrance,  perfectly  dark,  he  led 
me,  by  a  second  floor,  into  an  apartment  or  dungeon — ^for  it  rather  merited  the 
latt  er  than  the  former  appellation— in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  cage.  It  was 
composed  of  prodigious  wooden  bars,  and  the  wicket  which  admitted  into  it  was 
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It  was  here  also  that  this  worthless  piinee  instituted  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  in  1469 — ^'^To  the  reverence  of  my  Lord  St  Michael,  Arch* 
angel,  the  first  knight  who,  for  the  quarrel  of  Crod,  battled  victoriously 
against  the  ancient  enemy  of  man.**  One  of  the  statutes  enjoins  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Order  should  take  place  at  the  Mont,  and  that 
the  knights  should  have  stalls  in  the  choir.  What  strange  contrasts  are 
presented  by  time !  A  few  years  past,  and  before  solitary  confinement 
was  practised,  the  prisoners  of  the  Mont  had  established  a  masonic 
lodge,  under  the  name  of  the  ^'Knights  of  St.  Michael!" 

Li  the  middle  ages  the  Mont  St.  Michel  was  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  it  was  that  the  Kings  of  France  and 
the  Dukes  of  Brittany  performed  penance,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  place 

ten  or  tw^ve  inches  in  thickness.  I  went  into  the  inside ;  the  space  it  comprised 
was  about  twelve  feet  square,  or  fourteen,  and  it  might  be  nearly  twenty  in 
height.  It  was  the  abode  of  many  eminent  victims  in  former  ages,  whose  names 
and  miseries  are  now  obliterated  and  forgotten. 

"  *  There  was,'  said  my  conductor,  *  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
a  certain  newswriter  in  Holland  who  had  presumed  to  print  some  very  severe 
and  sarcastic  reflections  on  Bladame  de  Maintenon  and  Louis  XIV.  Some  months 
alter  he  was  induced,  by  a  person  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose,  to  make  a  tour 
in  French  Flanders.  The  instant  he  had  quitted  the  Dutch  territories  he  was 
put  under  arrest,  and  immediately,  by  his  miyesty's  ezpresa  command,  conducted 
to  this  place,  lliey  shut  him  up  in  this  cage.  Here  he  lived  upwards  of  three- 
and-twenty  years ;  and  here  he  at  length  expired.  During  the  k>ng  nights  of 
winter  no  candle  or  fire  was  allowed  him.  He  was  not  permitted  to  have  any 
book.  He  saw  no  human  face  except  the  gaoler,  who  came  once  every  day  to 
present  him,  through  a  hole  in  the  wicket,  his  littie  portion  of  bread  and  wine. 
1^0  instrument  was  given  him  with  which  he  could  destroy  himself^  but  he  found 
means  at  length  to  mw  a  nail  out  of  the  wood,  with  vhidi  he  eai,  or  engraved, 
on  the  bars  of  his  cage  certain  JUwra-de-iit  and  armorial  bearings,  which  formed 
his  only  employment  and  recreation.'  These  I  saw,  and,  inde^  they  ai;e  very 
curiously  performed  with  so  rude  a  tool." 

The  demolition  of  this  cage  was  owing  to  a  visit  to  the  fortress,  in  1776,  from 
the  Count  d'Artois,  who  or&red  it  to  be  cut  up.  This,  however,  had  not  been 
done  when,  shortly  afterwards,  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied 
by  their  governess,  Madame  de  Genlis,  came  to  inspect  the  fortress.  This  lady 
has  described  the  scene  that  occurred :  ^  I  questioned  the  monks  about  the 
famous  iron  cage.  They  informed  me  that  it  was  not  made  cf  iron,  but  of  wood, 
in  enormous  Mocks,  with  an  opening  of  three  or  four  inches,  at  intervals,  to 
admit  the  light  About  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  any  prisoners  had  been 
confined  thore  for  any  length ;  but  frequently  intractable  captives  were  placed 
there  for  twenty-four  hours  or  two  days,  although  the  cage  was  terribly  damp 
and  unwholesome.  At  this,  Mademoiselle  and  her  brothers  exclaimed  that  they 
would  be  delighted  to  see  it  destroyed.  At  these  words  the  prior  told  us  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  it  done,  as  he  had  received  such  orders  from  the  Count 
d'Artois  some  days  before  to  that  efi'ect.  To  reach  the  place  where  the  cage 
stood  we  were  obliged  to  traverse  subterranean  passages  so  dark  that  torches 
were  required;  and  after  descending  several  flights  of  stairs,  we  reached  a 
frightfhl  cave  in  which  was  the  cage.  I  approached  it  shuddering.  The  Duke 
de  Chartres  (afterwards  Louis  Philippe)  gave  the.  first  blow  with  a  hatchet  to 
the  cage.  I  never  beheld  anything  more  touching  than  the  transports  and 
acclamations  of  the  prisoners  during  this  ceremony.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the 
first  time  that  cries  of  joy  had  echoed  in  this  quarter.  Li  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  I  was  strudc  with  the  air  of  consternation  and  regret  visible  on  the 
countenance  of  tiM  attendant  belonging  to  the  place ;  and  on  my  remarking  this 
circumstance  to  the  prior,  he  told  me  that  this  man  would  lose  the  money  he 
usually  received  for  showing  the  cage  to  strangers.  Upon  this  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  gave  him  ten  louis,  telling  him,  that  instead  of  showing  an  instrument 
«f  torture  to  travellers,  he  had  better  point  out  the  place  where  it  had  stood." 
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gave  rise  to  the  common  m^nng,  "  Un  poids  j^os  grand  qa^  u  je  foitais 
le  Mont  St  Michel."  Previous  to  the  levoliitioQ  of  1791,  the  anmber 
of  pilgrinu  -who  came  annually  to  pay  their  yews  to  St,  Michael  were 
between  eight  and  tea  thoHBanci.  These  were  mostly  peasants,  \mt  men 
of  wealth  tmd  of  noble  rank  undertook  this  joamey  abo.  Wnucall,  in  his 
'<  Toar  through  France,"  in  1777,  describes  these  pilgrims :  "  Thmr  hate 
were  covered  with  oooklendiellfl^  laoed  round  the  edgec^  aad  on  the  down 
was  a  gilt  coronet,  above  whkh  was  the  croas.  A  ribbon  in  the  same 
form  was  tied  across  their  breast ;  and  all  OFer  their  dothes  weva  placed 
little  images  e£  St  Michael  vanqabhing  the  deviL"  After  the  dtmersion 
of  the  monks  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  ahbey-fcrtpesa 
became  a  state-prison,  and,  since  the  RestoratioB,  it  has  been  a  place  of 
detention  for  poutical  offenders. 

More  than  a  doien  times  this  vast  edifice  has  ezperieaoed  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  and  disaster:  lightning,  war,  and  nre^  have,  at  various 
epochs,  destroyed  the  work  of  ages ;  but  every  misfortune  has  been  sur- 
mounted, and  the  -walk  have  risen  more  solid  and  gigantic  than  ever. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  £f)teenth  century  that  the  grand  vesulta 
were  obtained  that  render  the  edifice  what  it  now  appears,  a  miracle  of 
human  skill  and  patience.  But  that  which  is  spared  by  time,  man 
fi*e<)Hently  destroys,  «nd  the  tendency  of  this  is  obvious  in  the  uses  to 
whidi  the  magnificent  edifice  of  the  Moat  is  applied.  The  diurdi  is  a 
refectory ;  the  cloister — a  wonderful  production  of  art— is  neglected;  the 
Hall  of  the  Knights,  where  the  heroes  of  chivalry  were  wont  to  assemble 
on  grrand  occasions,  is  now  a  wodcsh<^  for  weavers.  In  fact,  the  Abbey:, 
upon  die  decoration  of  whidi  audi  vast  amns  have  been  expended,  is  left 
to  the  merdless  care  of  janitors. 

On  dit  que  de  ce  mont  I'archange  tot^laire 

Laissa  tomber  ces  mots  du  oSeste  s^oor : 
"Moat  que  j'avais  par^  d'on  layon  de  m&  ^loire, 
Snr  ton  sominet  ingrat  mon  oolte  est  de  Thistoire. 
Adiea!  Taage  dechu  snr  toi  r^g^  i  son  tour.** 

It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  enumerate  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  been  confined  here.  Sad,  indeed,  are  the  prison  annals  of  the 
Mont  St.  Michell  At  the  period  of  the  Bevolutioa  of  1791,  thiw 
hundred  priests  bdonging  to  the  neighbouriiood  were  incarcerated  for 
refusing  to  take  the  civic  oath,  but  they  were  restored  to  freedom  by  the 
Vendeans.  Napoleon  L  sent  several  of  his  refractory  officers  to  this 
place ;  a  son  of  Greneral  Cartaux  was  also  ooofined  here,  and  prisoners  of 
war,  amongst  others  three  Russian  generals.  During  the  Cent  Jours 
several  joyslist  chiefs  became  the  inmates  of  the  Mont,  among  whom  were 
Chartenay,  La  Houasaye,  and  Le  Moine.  In  18 1 8  the  prison  was  consti- 
toted  a  general  place  of  detenrion  for  pciaeners,  five  or  six  hundred  being 
sent  here.  Baboeuf  and  other  politicd  writen  were  imprisoned  here,  also 
Le  Carpentier,  one  of  the  Convention,  who  had  swayeil  with  dictatorial 
power  m  the  department  of  La  Manohe,  and  who  died  after  a  captivity 
of  ten  yens.  The  sabotier,  who  pretended  to  be  Louis  XVIL,  expiated 
his  deeeptioB  in  this  gloomy  abode ;  and  Malimrin  Bnno,  telebirted  in 
the  songs  of  Banger,  was  an  inmate. 

Having  recalled  llms  &r  some  of  the  historical  associations  of  the 
Mont,  befenTeaaanng  our  natioa  af  its '' cachets"  we  iriU  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  place  itself. 
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Tllie  Momt  St.  MMiel  ib  a  leagve  m  cmnuDfereooe^  and  is  flooded 
«DtMy  at  Ingfa  wafctf,  Iwifc  ythea  -the  tide  is  ont  the  lock  may  be  ap' 
proadied  by  die  sandl-;  some  danger,  howeyer,  attends  the  passi^  to 
those  ivbo  am  not  pedRootly  well  aequnnted  with  the  track,  as  the  sands, 
which  are  «£  gieai  eitent,  and  inteiseoted  by  anas  of  the  sea,  axe  oon- 
stantihr  shifiaag,  and  tlie  tide  comes  in  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  no 
time  for  retreat.  Dense  fogs  frequently  set  in  with  a  suddenness  which 
is  appallii^  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  and  many  instances 
have  ecconred  of  -persons  being  drowned  on  these  occasions  by  walking 
into  tbe  sea.  Nature  has  completely  forti&d  the  northern  side  of  the 
Tock  by  its  craggy  and  prec^Mtous  descent.  The  other  portions  are  sur- 
Tounded  by  iraUs,  with  strong  towers  at  ioterrals,  oating  from  ihe 
fifiteen^  coitnry.  At  the  foot  of  the  Motit,  on  the  south  side,  begins  the 
narrow  and  shiuous  street,  rinng  to  a  considerable  height,  and  affording 
the  only  practici^le  route  to  the  fortress  and  the  dwellings  of  those  who 
have  dnzge  of  it.  On  the  summit  is  the  abbey,  occupying  a  large  extent 
of  gvomd,  and  of  a  solidity  equal  to  its  enormous  siae. 

The  entrance  to  the  Mont  is  by  the  Tour  Gafarielle,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times eaUed,  the  Windm^l  Tower,  from  one  erected  apon  it  in  16B7,  a 
structuivof  remarkalUe  stveogth,  but  damaged  by  time.  The  street  whidi 
conducts  to  tiie  abbey  is  almost  as  curious  as  the  Mont.  Many  of  the 
bonses  bear  traces  c£  extreme  age.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  in  aU 
from  three  to  fbar  hundred,  consist  chiefly  of  fishermen ;  the  women  also 
shanog  thrir  perHous  employment  with  equal  hardihood  and  patience. 
Above  tihe  small,  rickety  dwellings  e£  these  poor  people  rise  the  enox^ 
mous  TiKk%,  strongly  fortified.  One  of  these  stupendous  masses,  called 
Gue  or  OiUcs,  is  the  object  of  special  regard  by  the  villagers,  who  declare 
that  those  who  do  not  sakite  uie  rock  on  leaving  the  island  will  never 
return  to  it.  Dom  Huynes,  in  his  aocount  of  the  Mont,  describes  these 
£n*tifieatbns  as  ^  de  bonnes  et  fintes  mmrailles  muMS  de  bastions,  re- 
dowtes,  demi-^unes,  flanqu^es  de  tooxe  inexpugnahles." 

Midway  in  the  street  is  the  parish  church,  a  small,  unpretending  build- 
ing, oontannng  a  large  figure  of  St.  Michael,  carved  by  a  prisoner  in  the 
fortress.  From  hence  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding 
country,  as,  indeed,  from  every  part  of  the  Mont.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
near  the  spot  where  Dugueschn  erected  a  dwelling,  in  1366,  for  his  wife 
Tiphaine,  the  ^  Fairy,"  to  the  entrance  gateway  of  the  monastic  fortress, 
flanked  by  two  embattled  round  towers  of  massive  and  grand  appearance, 
candnedng  to  the  guard-house,  where  liie  stranger  begins  to  feel  the 
|NanM  emetioDS  that  a  prison,  especially  one  l^e  this,  must  produce. 
Here  be^ns  a  labyrinth  of  chambers  which  seem  to  have  no  end.  Indeed, 
4R>  vast  and  mnnerous  are  the  rooms  that,  independent  of  the  hundreds  of 
-nnsonBrs  in  confinement,  it  is  said  that  several  thousand  soldiers  oovld  be 
lodged  there.  A  passage  opening  from  the  grn^rd-house  conducts  to  the 
door  of  the  first  zone  of  tiie  Merveille,  the  wall  of  whkah,  two  hundred 
jmd  tlnrty  feet  long,  and  upwards  of  a  hvndred  in  height,  and  at  an  ele- 
^natbn  of  twolroiidredibetnomtiiesea,  is  sostrildn^anohject  froaa  with- 
out TImb  same  passage  leads  to  the  Montgommen,  a  vast  sabtensnean 
chamber  so  callea,  formerly  the  stables,  drvi&d  in  two  by  a  partition  waD. 
These  avenues  are  -formed  by  twenty  pillars,  which  support  above  the 
vacieot  donnitoxy,  ilie  refectory,  and  the  doister  en  iheSatte^des  ChOTa- 
hBn.  A  faffge  portion  of  this  building,  vemarkafaleibr  its  nandvoaiA^ 
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dates  from  the  coaamencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  refectory  liaa 
been  considered  one  of  the  finest  spedniens  of  (xothic  architecture  in 
France.  This  apartment,  where  our  Henry  IL  feasted  in  great  splendour, 
is  now  a  workshop  for  the  prisoners,  who  are  engaged  in  different  occu- 
pations ;  wood-carving  especially,  of  which  specimens  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  France,  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  Salle  des  Chevaliers 
is  a  large  apartment,  with  four  ranges  of  gothic  pillars,  the  roof  heing 
richly  ornamented.  Here,  where  Louis  XL  held  his  chapter  of  knights, 
^<  portant  des  capuchons  cramoisis,"  is  now  a  foctory,  where  the  sound  of 
busy  industry  prevails.  A  staircase  conducts  from  tiiis  apartment  to  the 
cloister,  or  aire-de*plomb;  a  magnificent  conception  of  ancient  art,  placed 
upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  constituting^ 
the  chief  glory  of  the  abbey.  The  cloister  now  serves  as  a  place  of  exer* 
cise  for  the  prisoners,  who  must  often  regard,  with  longing  g^nce,  the 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  surroundiug  country.  At  a  short  distance  is 
seen  the  Tombelaine,  and  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Cancale,  name 
dear  to  the  lovers  of  crustacean  dainties,  while  westward  is  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  presenting  many  a  lovely  and  picturesque  scene. 

From  the  cloister  a  staircase  in  the  declivity  of  the  rock,  passing  on 
the  right  the  chamber  in  which  the  cage  was  rormerly  kept,  is  called  the 
descent  to  the  "  cachots."  It  is  the  entrance  to  this  terrible  regirni  of 
punishment,  where  the  wind  sounds  in  hollow  murmurs,  and  the  cries  of 
the  sea-bird  mingle  with  the  curses  or  the  plaint  of  the  prisoners :  a  place 
fearftdly  sad  and  gloomy,  which  almost  denes  description.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a  date  to  these  cachots,  but  they  are  the  most  andent  buildings 
of  the  Mont  St.  Michel,  perhaps  the  work  of  the  monks  of  St  Anbert^ 
or,  at  least,  those  of  the  period  of  Richard  I.  The  walls  of  the  dunj^eons 
are  bare  and  rough,  and  apparently  incrusted  by  time  with  the  rock  itsel£ 
The  conspirators  of  1832  were  incarcerated  here.  Among^  them  were 
Barb^  and  Blanqui.  The  former  had  been  condemned  to  death,  but 
Louis  Philippe,  who,  let  it  be  said,  was  no  lover  of  bloodshed,  commuted 
the  capital  punishment.  Victor  Hugo's  lines  to  the  king  on  behalf  of 
Barbes,  and  in  support  of  the  petition  of  the  prisoner's  sister,  are  weU 
known : 

Par  votre  ange  envol^e  ainsi  qa'une  oolombe. 

Par  ce  royal  enfant,  doux  et  fr^e  roseau, 

Grace  encore  une  fois,  grace  an  nom  de  la  tombe ! 

Grace  an  nom  du  berceau ! 

The  muse  of  poetry  has  not  disdained  to  visit  a  spot  certainly  not 
consecrated  to  many  genial  moments.  A  political  prisoner,  Mathieu 
d'Epinal,  composed  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Mes  Isuits  au  Mont.  St. 
Michel."  Nor  has  love  been  always  absent  from  this  prison-hold,  for  Elie^ 
a  ^comfited  republican,  succeeded,  despite  of  bars  and  locks,  in  gaining 
the  heart  of  a  pretty  maiden  of  the  rock,  and  obtained  permission  to 
marry  her.     Freedom,  as  may  be  supposed,  came  soon  after. 

In  1889,  another  band  of  republicans  arrived  in  close  custody  at  Mont 
St.  Michel.  Among  them  were  Martin  Bernard,  Barbes — ^the  inde- 
fatigable agitator,  Blanqui,  Delsade,  Quignot,  Charles,  Godard,  Flotte, 
Petremann,  Austen,  and  Hubert 

•  A  diary  kept  by  Bernard  ftunishes  some  curious  revelations  respecting 
the  interior  of  the  prison.  In  consequence  of  some  duqpute  with  the 
guard  respecting  the  cloring  of  the  air-boles  in  the  cell  of  Barb^  and 
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that  in  vbich  he  himself  was  confined,  th^  were  condemned  to  the 
••CachoteNoirs," 

^<  The  order  a^Ted  to  conduct  me  to  the  Cachets  Noirs,  where  Barbes 
had  aheady  been  sent.  Surrounded  by  mj  escort  I  descended  the  stair* 
ease  of  the  Loffes,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  kind  of  floor  extending  by 
one  of  the  equilateral  fronts  of  the  cloister,  and  from  which,  on  the  south- 
west, another  staircase  conducted  to  the  church.  At  the  west  end  was 
the  entrance  to  the  cloister,  and  on  the  south  that  leading  to  an  im- 
mense weaving  factory,  while  farther  in  the  same  direction  was  the  great 
staircase  of  the  Concieigerie.  Proceeding  by  this  latter  route  I  crossed 
the  Vestibule  des  Voiktes,  a  long,  subterranean  gallery,  which  receives 
but  a  feeble  gleam  of  liffht  from  the  Salle  des  Chevaliers,  which  it  com- 
mands, and  from  hence  I  descended  to  thcf  vaults.  This  gloomy  place, 
lighted  onl^  by  a  small  openino^  in  the  wall,  is  certainlythe  most  beautiful 
vault  in  pomt  of  architecture  that  can  be  conceived.  Here  stood  formerly 
an  altar,  consecrated  to  the  dead.  '  Anne  Raddyfie  and  Dr.  Mathurin,' 
says  Maximilien  Raoul  (an  historian  of  the  pkce),  *  should  have  passed 
tlieir  days  writing  here  by  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp.'  I  had  still  to  de- 
scend lower.  Casting  a  slance  on  the  left  I  saw  another  long,  dark  gal- 
lery at  least  thirty  feet  high.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the  burial-vaults 
of  the  olden  abbey.  I  could  not  conceal  my  emotion  as  I  thought  that 
there  also,  behind  immense  masses  of  firewood  (for  this  magnificent  sub- 
terranean cemetery  has  been  transformed  into  a  magaadne  for  fuel), 
would  be  fSonnd  the  mMuUes  or  vade  in  pace  in  which  so  many  human 
victims,  offared  as  a  sacrifice  to  superstition  or  fanaticism,  have  gasped, 
without  hope,  their  long  and  horrible  agony.  Still  g<nng  deepr  and 
deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountain  fortress,  I  found  myselt  in  the 
cave  where  the  cage  was  formerly  placed,  the  fastenings  of  which  are  still 
seen  in  front  of  the  stone  vault  I  arrived  at  len^h  in  a  dark  and  damp 
circular  cavern,  at  t^e  sides  of  which  were  the  cackois  twirs.  Suddenly  a 
voice,  which  I  recognised  to  be  that  of  Barbes,  indicated  the  spot  in 
which  his  dungeon  was  situated. 

"  At  the  same  moment  liny  conductors  ordered  me  to  undress.  Upon 
my  refusal  to  conform  to  tms  degrading  command,  eight  powerful  arms 
encircled  me,  and  in  a  few  moments,  I  found  myselJT,  as  Barbes  had  been 
served  before  me,  naked,  exposed  to  the  piercing  cold  and  damp  of  the 
vaults.  I  was  clothed  in  another  dress,  and  shut  up  in  one  of  the  dun- 
geons adjoining  that  of  Barbes.  In  these  places  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  extend  the  body,  and  one  could  not  stand  upright.  Nothmg  was 
wanting  to  give  them  ideal  horror :  the  darkness,  the  blight,  the  stream- 
ine  humidity,  the  poisonous  and  suffocating  atmosphere.  One  thing 
omy  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  this 
was,  that  the  bread  which  was  given  as  our  only  food  was  not  literally 
black 

''  It  was  in  the  central  cave,  around  which,  as  I  have  stated,  were  placed 
our  dungeons,  that  the  ordinary  prisoners  of  the  fortress  were  chained,  a 
ceremony  preceded  by  the  same  toilet  to  which  we  had  been  subjected. 
Every  jay  we  heard  sobs  or  imprecations  echo  beneath  the  granite 
vaults.  The  recollection  of  these  frightful  days  are  particularly  vivid 
with  regard  to  the  man  who  was  compelled  to  handcuff  or  otherwise  bind 
these  unfortunate  prisoners,  and  who  was  himself  one  of  their  comrades. 
He  was  called  Muieau,  but  whether  this  was  his  real  name,  or  that  it 
had  been  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  office,  I  do  not  know.*' 
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A&K  a  short  deteoiioii  in  these  fesdni  <<eaobotB,"  the  politieal 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  quartcn^  whtte  aoea 
afterwards  a  plan  of  eeeape  was  formed;  By  means  of  the  had-coverings 
a  cord  was  made,  and  a  descent  of  forty  feet  ejected  from  the  window  of 
the  cell  in  which  Barh^  Bernard^  and  another  prieoner.  Constant  Hu- 
hert,  had  contrived  to  meet.  It  was  aboat  three  o*clock  in  die  moniing 
when  thej  ibaad  themselves  upon  the  platfona  of  Saint-Gauthier.  The 
weather  was  favourabie  to  their  project.  A  thido  feg^  conoealed  every- 
thing around)  and  by  a  fortunate  eireomstanee,  a  ehevrey  or  nUaAiae  to 
raise  heavy  good%  stood  upon  the  platform.  The  cord  was  attached  to 
this,  and  Barb^s,  seiaing  it,  launched  himself  into  cl»seurity..  Already 
some  moments  had  elapsed  since  he  had  descended,  whes  sadifiBnly  there 
was  a  formidable  shakioff  of  the  cord.  The  anxiety  of  these  on  the 
platform  may  be  imagined.  They  feared  that  the  cord  was  bntloen,  or 
that  it  was  too  short,  when  the  cry  of  the  S0ntin^-«>ii4o  was  merely 
twenty-five  paces  from  the  rock  i4ience  the  descent  was  to-  have  been- 
made — burst  forth  *^  A  la  garda  I"  repeated  with  all  the  strength  he 
could  command.  All  was  lost.  Below,  fironv  the  caserne,,  aboot  sixty 
paces  from  the  sentinel's  post,  issued  a  file  of  soldieffs,  and  at.  the  same 
moment,  elese  to  the  platform  Saint-Gauthier,  appeared  a  deaea  gatdiens 
of  the  prison,  kntem  in  hand,  briagiiig  with  them  Baabes,  brDued,  and 
hb  elotnea  torn  to  shvads,  but  otherwise  uninjured*.  Ik  desoen£ng  he 
had  lost  hia  eqwJthriam,  and,  £dUing  suddenly,  the  eard  had  escaped 
from  his  graspw* 

Neither  the  system  nor  the  hygiMe  ef  the  prisou  af  thv  Mmt  St. 
Michel  appear  to  have  been  efieetuaL  Some  frightfiil  easea  of  meatld 
alienation  had  occurred  ihere.  A  prisoner  named  Steubfe  had,,  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  committed  saietde  some  months  prsrieas  to  the  asrival  of  the 
insunrectiontsts  of  1839.  One  of  these,  Austen,  a  Fde,  was  transferred 
to  a  nudson  de  umUbA  Pontorson,  and  some  siaHJar  caaes  occnared  after- 
wards. Bsrb^s  wae  reduced  by  ilhaesa  to  such  weakaesa  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  be  transferred  to  Nismes,  and  others  were  removed  for  the 
same  reason.     Blanqui  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Toursw 

After  five  years  and  eleven  days  of  captivity,  the  lepubliean  prisonera 
who  had  remained  at  the  Mont  St.  Michel  were,  in  oonseqtsanoe  of  the 
decree,  in  1844,  for  the  suppression  of  the  cellular  system,  aUoiwed  to 
mingle  together.  The  first  meeting  was  al^ting.  Some  were  martyrs 
to  rheumatism,  others  were  suffering  from  various  diseases  faroi^ht  on -by 
a  long  confinement  and  humiditv.  Several  who  had  entered  mt  prieoa 
with  flowing  locks  had  become  bald,  or  the  hair  had  changed  to  white. 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  BepuUio  in  1848,  the  political  prisoners  who 
had  heen  detained  in  captirity  at  the  Mont  St.  Mid»el  were  rtetored  to 
freedom. 

♦  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  prisoners  to  escape  from  this  formidable 
fortress,  some  of  which  have  succeeded,  and  others  have  failed,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances a  terrihb  dealh  has  awaited  the  hardy  adventnrev .  A  poUtioal  pcjsoaer, 
Colomhat^  having  made  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  his  chamber  by  means  of  a  nail 
picked  up  during  a  fire  in  the  building  in  1834,  after  a  thousand  perils  succeeded 
m  gaining  the  ramparts,  and  descended  to  the  shore  by  the  Basse  Tour.  The 
means  he  employed  to  etTect  this  waa  attaching  a  cord'to  the  pnyey  bv  which 
goods  were  conveyed  into  the  fortress.  He  succeeded  in  reachix^  AvrMi(»e8>  and 
at  IsDgfii  found  a  refuge  in  EngUad. 
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A  TALK  OF  TBB  ZXHBfl. 
Bt  DVDLEr  COSTSLLO. 


GBAFTSB  VI. 

AIX-LA-GHAFELLB. 

Tbxbk  axe  £bw  pleasanier  hotels  on  Ae  coatineot  than  the  *'  Gastkol 
zur  Kaiserlidieii  Krone,"  kept  bj  Herr  Gustav  Hoyer,  at  tibe  aneieBt 
German  ci^pital  of  imperial  Charlemagne.  An  excellent  table»  well* 
furnished  rooms,  a  beautiful  g^den,  and  admiral^  attendtence,  are  all 
placed  at  the  iraveller's  service  on  terms  as  moderate  as  can  reasonably 
be  desved.  If  your  object  be  to  take  the  waler%  enW  the  scenery  near 
the  old  city,  or  share  in  the  amusiements  which  it  onen^  I  know  oi  no 
more  agreeable  house  to  atop  at  thaft  the  aforesaid  *'  Crown  Imperial." 

Ms.  Hooker  appeared  to  think  so  too,  for  at  the  end  of  three  days — 
a  longtime  in  this  age  of  n^id locomotion — he  showed  no  desire  to  shift 
his  quarters.  To  a  speculator  of  his  stamp  the  Eedouie  offered  the 
greatest  passible  attsaetion,  and  a  second  bank-note  fSoir  five  hundred 
pounds  having  been  changed  into  rotdeaux^-one  for  the  same  amount 
had  been  cwhad  in  BrusiMls — it  was  likely  enough,  had  his  inclination 
alone  been  ooosulted,  that  he  would  ha¥e  stayed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  till 
every  Napoleon  had  been  raked  up  by  the  crcmpiers.  But  the  anxiety 
of  Mr.  Googe  was.  a  complete  set-off  to  the  carelessnesa  and  desire  for 
enjoyment  of  Mr.  Hooker.  To  the  former  all  places  seemed  dangerofus, 
the  present  always  more  so  than  the  one  just  left  behind,  a  perpetual 
goad  ever  urging  him  to  fly. 

To  satisfy  his  '<  unrest,"  Mr.  Googe's  first  object  had  been  to  examine 
the  English  newspapers  in  the  reaung-room  of  the  JRedoute*  He  had 
not  fax  to  search  before  he  found  what  he  expected.  The  *^  eity  articles" 
on  the  day  aft^  the  explosion  of  the  firm  of  *'  Graysteel  and  Handyside," 
gava  full  particulars  of  the  enormous  swindle,  accompanied  by  comm^its 
of  the  kast  flattering  nature.  But  this  was  not  alL  An  advertisement 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  each  morning  paper  described  the 
^  Fraudulent  Bankrupts"  widi  all  the  accuracy  of  a  creditor's  memory, 
and  it  was  further  announced  that  any  genueman—- or  otherwise — in 
want  of  "  One  Thousand  Pounds^"  who  would  give  such  infbrmatioa  as 
should  lead  to  their  conviction,  might  receive  tiiat  sum  al;  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Godsend,  Sti£^  and  Soaper,  of  St  Withold's,  in  the  City  o{ 
London. 

Although  he  took  the  matter  much  easier  than  his  partnar,  Mr.  Hookec 
was  by  no  means  incurious  as  to  the  position  in  which  he  stood  at  h(»se^ 
and  his  desire  to  see  the  TitMs  before  they  left  Brussels  had  already 
Bude  this  appaieut.     His  quick  eye  caught  the  advertisement  quite  aa 
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soon  as  it  fell  beneath  the  nervous  glance  of  Mr.  Googe*  Rapidly  he 
read  his  own  description : 

'*  *  Red  whiskers,  sandy  hair,  bald  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  height 

about  five  feet  seven,  stout,  speaks  with  a  hasty  utterance,  had  on ' 

Ah  !"  said  he,  interrupting  himself,!"  whiskers  gone,  flaxen  wig,  no  bald- 
ness visible  now,  there  are  plenty  of  people  of  my  height  and  siae,  and 
since  IVe  begun  to  talk  German  the  ceuce  is  in  it  if  I  don't  speak  slow 
enough.  As  to  Graysteel,"  he  continued,  scanning  the  appearance  of 
hb  partner,  who  was  silently  devouring  the  columns  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion thundered  against  him, — "  as  to  Graysteel,  he  can't  get  rid  of  that 
cursed  methodistical  look  of  his,  but  what  with  blue  spectacles;  high  shirt 
collar,  and  long  hair  dangling  over  his  shoulders,  he  may  pass  well 
enough  for  a  Heidelberg  professor !  What  fools  people  are  to  advertise 
dress,  as  if  that  wasn't  tne  very  first  thing  one  altered.  ^  Supposed  to 
have  gone  on  the  Continent.'  A  tolerably  good  gue8S,^or  we  snouldn't 
have  left  Brussels  in  such  a  hurry*  *  A  thousand  pounds  reward.'  They 
think  us  worth  catching,  at  all  events.  Graysteel^  now,  would  like  to  go 
to  some  lonely  place  for  safety  ;  give  me  a  crowd.  I  shall  stay  here  as 
long  as  I  can." 

And  he  did  stay — much  longer  than  his  companion  liked;  longer, 
indeed,  than  was  altogether  pmdent,  for  on  the  fourth  morning  the  vidue 
of  Mr.  Hooker's  reliance  on  a  crowd  was  unexpectedly  tested. 

*^  Does  the  high-bom  count,"  asked  the  fidr^hiured,  pale-eyed  waiter 
of  the  "  Crown  Imperial,"  in  his  German-English,  as  ne  arranged  the 
breakfast-table  in  tne  private  apartment  of  the  Firm — "  does  the  high- 
bom  count  a  drosky  to-day  in  order  the  wonder^beautiful^  garden  of 
Kaisers-ruhe  to  see  require  ? 

The  high-bom  count,  represented  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Hooker,  had 
not  thoucrht  about  it,  but  as  the  drive  was  proposed,  and  oombuied  amuse- 
ment wiUi  expense^  he  replied  that  he  thought  he  should.  The  waiter 
delivered  himself  of  the  customary  <<  So!"  but  he  had  another  speech  to 
make. 

"  There  is,"  he  observed,  "  this  monune,  by  the-first-out-of-Belgium- 
departing-and-here-arriving-train,  at  the  notel  descended  another  Eng- 
lish high-bom  count  who  tibe  misfortune  his  toilet  necessaries  behind  him 
to  leave  has  bad.  A  some-days'  beard  he  desires  to  shave.  If  any 
English  high-bom  counts  in  the  hotel  remaining  were,  there  might  he  a 

beud-knife  succeed  to  borrow "  In  other  words,  not  to  contmue  the 

waiter's  translation  of  his  own  perplexed  horse-language,  <' the 'new- 
comer would  be  very  much  obliged  if  either  of  the  gentlemen  could  &vour 
him  with  the  loan  of  an  English  razor." 

The  request  was  simple  enough  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  not 
just  then.  In  their  hurried  £ght  from  Brussels  Messrs.  Googe  and 
Hooker  had  left  their  dressing-cases  behind  them  also.  It  is  trae  they 
had  replaced  them,  on  their  arrival  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  at  the  «  Hand- 
lung  "  in  the  Comphausbad-Strasse  of  Jacob  Schwindelmann,  a  Hamburg 
merchant  who  dealt  in  everything,  and  who  swore  by  ihe  unsullietd 
integrity  of  his  class  that  every  article  he  sold  was  manufiactured  at  the 
place  it  professed  to  come  from;  but^  notwithstanding  his  assurance,  they 
would  not  have  declared — meaning  to  be  believed — ^that  his  Sheffield- 
marked  goods  were  really  genuine.    Not  that  such  a  trifle  as  this  would 
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have  weighed  for  an  instant  on  the  minds  of  either  of  the  partners,  but' 
when  you  are  suddenly  asked  for  '^  an  English  razor  **  on  the  Continent, 
and  are  not  quite  sure  you  have  got  one,  you  begin  to  think  about  it. 
His  own  large  practice  in  contraband  of  all  sorts  had  heightened  the 
naturally  suspicious  temper  of  Archibald  Graysteel  to  its  most  susceptible 
condition,  and  led  him  at  once  to  the  worst  conclusions.  In  this  instance 
he  immediately  suspected  a  trap,  though  if  anybody  could  have  looked 
unlike  a  trapper,  that  fair-haired,  pale-eyed  German  waiter  was  the  man. 
Preventing  Hai^yside,  who  was  about  to  speak,  Graysteel  replied  that  it 
would,  of  course,  g^ve  either  of  them  great  pleasure  to  accommodate  the 
gentleman,  but---^r  parenihese — what  sort  of  person  was  the  stranger, 
it  being  just  possible,  as  he  was  from  England,  that  he  might  know 
him? 

The  wiuter,  with  that  lucidity  which  ^tinguishes  his  countrymen, 
gave  the  following  descriptive  sketch : 

*^  He  is  an  even-so- tall  but  as  the  high-bom  count  a  much  stronger- 
with-bones-ereeted-man ;  shoulder-wide  as  the  elephant,  with  an  eye- 
twinkle  of  needle  sharpness,  all-sighted,  eveiy-sided ;  he  has  himself  no 
German^  but  with  him  an  out-speaker  travels. 

«  I  do  not  think  I  know  him,**  said  Graysteel,  quietly ;  ''but — ^what  18 
his  companion  like  ?*' 

'*  Ah,  my  God !  what  for  a  difference  between  the  two !  Short  is  he 
and  smfdl,  eagle-nosed,  dark-featured,  quick-talking,  restless  as  an  ape.** 

'*No!  It  is  nobody  we  are  acquainted  with.  Give  Mr.  Googe's 
compliments  to  the  English  gentleman,  and — ^you  can  take  what  he  wants 
when  you  have  brought  bret^ast." 

As  soon  as  the  waiter  was  gone,  Graysteel  said  to  Handyside :  "  You 
see,  now !  If  we  bad  started  yesterday,  as  I  wanted,  this  would  not  have 
happened." 

**  What  do  you  mean?'  asked  his  companion :  "  I  don't  quite  take." 

"  Don't  you  perceive  that  they  are  dose  on  our  trail  ?  This  Englishman 
and  his  razor !  Nothing  but  a  dodge  to  find  us  out,  depend  upon  it.  It's 
plain  enough,  through  all  that  cloud  of  German  gibberish,  that  the  very 
men  are  in  this  house  whom  we  saw  in  the  park  at  Brussels ;  there's  no 
mistaking  that  little  Antwerp  fellow  !  We  left  our  things  behind,  and 
they  know  it  Lucky  that  Hamburg  merchant  pretends  to  deal  in  Eng- 
lish cutlery  1" 

'<  I  see  1"  exclaimed  Handyside.     ''  He  shall  have  mine." 

He  w^t  into  his  bedroom  and  fetched  a  pair  of  razors  and  a  shaving- 
brush. 

"  They  look  very  new,"  he  said,  "  but  I'll  cure  that  in  a  moment !" 

The  "  Crown  Imperial"  is  a  first-rate  German  hotel,  but  yet  ihe 
carpet  was  a  dirty  one.  Handyside  laid  the  razors  on  the  floor  and  turned 
them  over  with  bis  foot,  scraping  them  well  with  the  sole  of  his  boot. 
He  then  picked  them  up  and  rubbed  them  clean,  but  still  the  handles 
were  scratched,  as  if  they  had  been  a  good  deal  used.  He  treated  his 
shaving-brush  in  the  same  way,  laughing  heartily  all  the  time.  Nothing, 
however,  disturbed  Graysteel's  gravity :  the  danger  he  feared  was  too 
olose  at  hand,  but  now  that  it  was  near  he  seemed  better  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

A  complimentary  message  was  despatched  to  the  stranger,  and  then 
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ibe  paortaen  took  counsel  together  bow  best  to  effisot  their  depeortaTO  from 
the  nolel  without  being  seen  by  the  new  comers,  for  whether  Gnysteers 
akmi  were  weU  or  lU  founded,  it  wis  not  worth  while  to  run  any  nxt- 
neceasary  risky  and  even  Handjeide  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  moving^ 
tfieir  quarters  further  off.  They  most  now,  however,  adopt  a  neode  of 
proceeding  different  from  the  last :  the  bill  must  be  regalarhr  paid,  the 
route  whidi  they  proposed  to  take  carefully  amioaneed,  and  their  depav 
tsce  made  as  openly  as  was  consistent  with  thev  nhiaiate  safety. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  was»  whether  ilieir  pursoeri  w«re 
leaUy  on  the  spot*  On  this  point  ^la&y  did  not  long-  renain  m  drab^ 
for  wink  the  question  was  being  discussed,  Graysteel^  tmfiiing  his  eyes  in 
die  Section  of  the  hotel-garden,  saw  diere  the  identical  little  Balgiaa 
whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread,  walking  up  and  down  smokinfft 
a  cimr,  and  evezy  now  and  then  stopping  to  cast  a  emious  gfanoe^  wim 
his  sharp,  black  eyes,  at  the  windows  which  opened  towards  him.  Graj- 
steel  hastily  drew  back  to  a(void  tiie  ponibihty  of  being  seen,  aad  in  a 
whisper  communicated  the  reason  to  his  eoofederate,  who  abo  reoooved 
out  of  sight.     Handyside^  after  a  short  stleace^  was  the  tnt  to  Bpmk. 

*^  We  must  dispose  of  that  dap  somehow,"  he  nid,  pointing  tm  the 
gaxden;  ^' uontil  he  ie  out  of  the  way  the  ehanees  are  t«R»  to  one  against 
us ;  more  than  that,  indeed,  for  I  fancy  from  his  appearance  here  tbaA 
'the  bfioei^  hibaself  is  not  able  to  reoogmseui^  except  by  die  deeciiption, 
whUi  doesn't  altogether  apply." 

He  paused  to  consider,  and  dwn  spoke  tgam; 

^I  Aink  we  can  mai^|e  ii^  but  what  we  do  mntk  be  dene  at  onea;. 
It's  very  likely  that  little  Hook-nose,  there^  don't  reeoHect  ine  at  all^  but 

rmay  rely  upon  it  he  remembers  fou  £ut  enoiwh.  Tb»  thing  wfll  be 
you  to  ffet  away  while  he  is  in  die  garden ;  I  can  see  the  top  of  his 
hat  still.  Put  on  your  cloak  and  be  off  to  the  railway  station,  ait  doiwn 
in  the  refreshmen^room,— die  Conditoro,  as  they  call  it^^-and  wut  till 
I  coma.  You  must  ask  for  somethmg  to  eat, — jPatterbtot  osissagel — 
stomt-^-evetything  you  see  on  the  counter— you've  had  but  a  poor  lneafc> 
fast,  so  eat  as  mi^  as  you  can ; — ^the  more  you  eat  d»  more  diej'U  take 
you  for  a  native.     Now  cut ;  in  less  than  an  hour  111  be  widi  yon.'* 

This  advice,  as  far  as  Graysteel  was  concerned,  was  evidently  good, 
and  he  took  it,  leaving  Hand^de  to  fight  out  the  batde. 

Mr.  Hooker — we  resume  hu  travelling  name — after  wuting  about  five 
minutes  to  let  his  companion  get  clear  off,  rang  the  beU.  It  was  an- 
swered, as  he  expected,  by  the  fiihr-haired,  pale-eyed  vraiter,  whbse  name 
was  Adolph. 

**  What  do  you  call  that  place  you  mentioned  just  now  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

^'  His  name  is  Die  Raisers-rube — ^the  Emperor's-rest." 

*<  Well,  then,  die  Emperor  may  rest  by  himself,  we  ate  not  going  there 
to-day." 

«8o!" 

*'  But  I  shall  want  the  carriage  all  the  same, — to  take  me  to  the 
railway  station.  I  have  had  letters  which  oblige  me  to  go  on  to  Berlin 
to-day.  Bring  the  Ull  directly,  order  the  carriage  to  die  door,  and  don't 
forget  to  ask  that  English  nobleman  for  my  razors." 

These  orders^  given  widi  great  rapdity,  quite  astmiished  Adolph. 
**  Meant  be  the  high-bom  count  diat  he  was  going  away  to  say  ?     Ah, 
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Vs  God,  that  w«r  mupleasant  news!  A  so  splendid  toroh-siBrie  as  he 
should  if  he  that  night  remaiDed  have  heard !  And  the  other  lugh4M»n 
count  he  travelling  also  was  ?" 

Mr.  Hooker  observed  that  his  friend  would  accon^wn  y  him ;  he  had 
gone  to  the  poBt-o£5oe,  where  he  should  pick  him  up.  If  Addph  made 
haste^  he-*Mn  Hooker — would  give  him  a  Prussian  dolkr  for  Hmfftlf. 
And  when  he  came  hack  with  the  biU  he  had  somellung  else  to  uy* 
Perhapa  it  might  be  worth  anodier  dollar  to  Adolph— or  more  if  ha 
executed  his  eommisaian  rightly. 

The  pio^>ect  of  money  will  quidken  even  the  movementa  of  a  Qerman. 
Miv  Hooker  had  hardly  anisbed  packing  up  when  the  waiter  returned.  He 
brought  the  shaving  materials  with  a  speeoi  in^hich  was  luckily  cut  short  at 
the  threshold,  or  he  might  have  been  deHvering  it  at  thiamomeat;  he  also 
brought  the  *'  Rechnung/'  glittering  with  sUver-sand  which  had  b^eft 
hasl%  strewn  over  the  fresh  ink.  The  high-boni  count  did  not  attempt 
to  lead  the  long  fines  ef  hieroglyphics, — ^it  would  have  taken  him  a  week 
t»  make  them  out— but  merely  guuiced  atthewcard  <<  Somma,'' saw  what 
was  the  amount^  paid  it, — with  ihe  pzomised  extra  dollar,  and  the% 
p«rmving  from  the  jpkce  where  he  stood  that  the  litde  Bdgian  com<« 
mifMoer  had  not  fmte  finished  Ua  cigar,  bcokoaed  Adolph  toeome  doae 
t^Un. 

^Youaee  that  person  in  the  garden?"  haaaid^ia^an  mider  tone. 

''  Ah,  yes  I  it  is  the  eagle-nosed,  ape-like,  newl]^*arriving  strrnkger." 

^^  Wdl,  I  have  seen  mm  before,  though  my  friend  haa  not.  Do  you 
kaewwhatheis?" 

<' That  can  I  not  say." 

*' I  will  tell  yon  thoa.    Were  you  ever  in  a  madhouse  P'' 

'<Gott  bewahiel  God  foUdr  exclaimed  Adolph.  "^What  for 
tbmr 

''That  mania  mad." 

"Solir 

But  the  exclamation  this  time  was  not  a  mere  word  ef  aoqaeseenoe : 
it  expressed  a  considerable. amount  of  undisguised  fiwht 

'^  listen,''  continued  Mr.  Hooker*  ''  I  suspect  that  the  rtiong,  stmt 
man  who  came  with  him  is  his  keeper.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"Jawohl.     Sein  Verwahrer.     MeinGottP 

^  That  b  the  reason  he  travels  without  niEors.  He  is  afraid  the  other 
should  get  at  them.  You  see  he  sent  him  out  of  the  way  while  he 
shaved.  Now  then,  Adolph,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  All  madmen  have 
seme  one  they  hate.  That  little  fellow  hatea  me^ — would  IdU  me  if  he 
met  me,— or  you,  if  you  tried  to  prevent  him.  Bat.  he  is  dangerous  to 
society  in  g&aenl ;  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  looser  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

''  Ah,  my  God,  yea!     Altogether^ 

'^  In  the  interests  of  society  then,— 4br  my  sake,  yours,  everybody's,  he 
ought  to  be  shut  up.  If  I  were  not  hurried  away  on  business,  I  should  lay 
an  information  against  him  mysel£  But  you  will  do  so  instead.  At 
enee,  privately,  the  moment  I  am  gone.  Here  is  a  golden  Frederick! 
Keep  your  eye  upon  him.  Don't  let  him  out  of  your  »ght  while  I'm 
heie." 

<*  That  will  I  not,"  said  Adolph,  his  eyes  quite  wild  betweea  pleasure 
and  fear,  one  hardly  knew  which  preciominated«,    ''  At  the  garden-of- 
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the-hotel-opening-door  the  house-cook  with  his  long  knife  hefere  me  until 
jovL  are  gone  shall  stand !" 

''  That's  right !     Send  up  a  porter  for  the  baggage.** 

The  porter  came,  a  man  accustomed  to  carry  any  conceivable  weight 
or  any  number  of  packages.  He  threw  a  portmanteau  over  each 
ahoulcier,  sustained  a  carpet-bag  under  each  arm,  held  a  hat-box  or  two 
with  his  teeth,  and  compacting  the  whole  mass  with  cloaks  and  railway- 
wrappers  in  a  pile  over  his  head,  moved  steadily  off  with  his  load.  Mr. 
Hooker  followed  him.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  encountered  a  tall, 
stout,  keen-eyed  man,  with  unmistakable  British  features,  who  looked 
very  hard  at  him.  Mr.  Hooker,  in  German  fashion,  lifted  his  hat,  and 
passed  on. 

Presently  he  heard  a  deep  rmce.  **  Jack !  where  are  you  !**  it  said. 
**I  want  you  here !" 

This  invocation  was  answered  by  some  one  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment English  and  Flemish  oaths  were  mingled  together,  and  a  row 
seemed  to  be  going  on  at  the  end  of  the  passage  that  led  into  the  garden. 
It  was  evident  to  Mr.  Hooker  that  a  new  phase  was  opening  in  the 
career  of  Monsieur  Jacques,  the  individual  wanted.  This  was  no  affair 
of  his.  He  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and,  while  the  landlord  and  a 
dozen  of  his  waiters  were  bowing  bareheaded,  gave  the  word,  *^  Fahr* 
zu  Kntcher  !**  in  choicest  German  to  the  driver,  and  drove  out  of  the 
court-yard. 

In  half  an  hour  from  that  time,  while  the  Polizei  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
were  taking  measures  with  the  supposed  madman — a  lock-up  in  the 
Gefangniss  being  the  initiatory  proceeding — while  Mr.  Woodman,  who 


unfortunately  only  spoke  English,  was  endeavouring  to  explain  and  in- 
terjectionally  venting  maledictions  on  everybody's  eyes  for  their  stupidity 
— while  Aaolph  was  honourably  keeping  his  word  and  accusing  the 
little  Belgian  commissioner  of  the  wildest  insanity — ^while  these  things, 
I  say,  were  passing  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Messrs.  Graysteel  and  Handvside 
wero  going  at  the  rail's  best  pace  to  Cologne— not  to  stop  there,  now- 
ever,  nor  to  go  straight  on,  but  with  the  intention  of  turning  off  to 
Bonn,  and  taking  the  first  steamer  that  called  on  its  way  up  the  Rhine. 


CHAPTER  Til. 


Oppose  two  different  temperaments,  set  frantic  passion  in  one  scale 
and  stolid  phlegm  in  the  other,  and  it  takes  some  time  before  you  can  get 
the  balance  even.  Jacques  Mordant,  the  Antwerp  commissioner,  was  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  at  being  made  a  prisoner  for  he  knew  not 
what,  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him  in  the  first  instance  to 
satisfy  even  less  imaginative  people  than  the  German  Polizei  that  he  was 
not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  sane  as  themselves.  Well  paid  by  his 
employer  for  doing  artful  work  in  the  quietest  way,  his  fELCulties  nicely 
attuned  to  what  he  had  in  hand  by  the  soothing  influence  of  tobacco,  and 
only  one  little  heat-spot  smouldering  in  his  bosom  till  his  hate  was  fully 
gratified,  it  was  hard  indeed  that  the  tables  should  suddenly  be  turned 
upon  him,  and  that,  instead  of  an  avenger,  he  should  become  a  victim. 

Mr.  Woodman^  although  pretty  well  accustomed  to  **  scenes"  in  his 
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own  land,  and  sufficiently  well  aequtunted  with  the  general  mystexy  of 
**  dodges,"  was  at  fault  in  this  instance,  on  account  of  his  inability  to 
speak  what  he  called  **  the  devilish  lingo  of  this  here  country."  It  came 
to  his  remembrance,  however,  after  oousideriDg  the  subject  for  a  while^ 
that  the  most  active  of  the  aocunng  party,  the  loudest  in  crying  out 
**  Ein  zoUer  Mensch  !"  (<<  whatever  that  was  I")  when  the  Belgian  was 
hurried  into  confinement,  was  the  £Edr-haired,  pale-eyed  Adolph.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  "  the  shindy" — to  use  his  own  dassioal  expression*-had  in 
a  degree  subsided,  he  sought  out  the  individual  just  named,  and  began  to 
question  him  about  *'  the  reason  why." 

*^  I  want  to  know  what's  up,  here,"  he  said ;  *^  I  mean,  why  have  they 
grabbed,  that  is,  carried  off  little  Jack?" 

The  emphatic  plainness  of  Mr«  Woodman  compelled  Adolph  to  muster 
his  best  English  in  reply. 

'<  What  for,  my  lord  r    Surely  to  you  the  cause  is  not  unknown,'* 

*<  Don't  my-lord  me,  but  answer  my  question.  What  has  little  Jack 
done?" 

''All  things  has  he,  which  a  rightly-minded  man  commits  not^ 
done. 

"What,  here?" 

"  K  in  this  town,  not,  then  must  he  strangeness  in  many  other  places 
have  shown !" 

**  I'm  blest  if  I  can  understand  this,"  said  Mr.  Woodman,  pusded, 
"  Has  he  robbed  or  murdered  ?     Speak  out !" 

"  Of  robbing  that  know  I  not,  of  murdering  not  more  also;  but         " 

"But  what?" 

"Still  a  madman  is  he?" 

"  Mad  1  Little  Jaek  mad  I     Devil  a  bit.    What  makes  you  think  so  ?* 

"  So  good  an  information  have  I  had,  that  to  doubt  not  possible  is," 

"Who  told  you?" 

Adolph  hesitated,  and  in  his  reluctance  to  speak  the  sharp-witted 
Detective  saw  at  once  that  some  underhand  work  had  been  going  on, 

"  Come,"  he  said ;  *'  you've  been  paid  for  this  job." 

The  boldness  and  suddenness  of  the  attack  completely  upset  Adolph; 
he  tried  to  say  something,  but  could  not. 

Mr.  Woodman  smiled  contemptuously. 

"  Why  I  see  him  a  giving  of  you  the  money  1" 

This  was  said  metaphorically,  to  illustrate  the  shallowness  of  the 
German ;  but  it  was  taken  literally. 

"  No !  that  could  you  not  1     Alone  were  we  at  the  time  I" 

Mr.  Woodman  lauehed  outright.  "  What  a  flat !"  he  said  to  himsell 
Then,  aloud:  "Youve  been  imposed  upon,  young  feller.  Now  tell 
me  who  it  was  that  give  you  the  money,  and  how  much,  I'll  make  it 
double." 

Without  being  venal — that  never  enters  into  the  soul  of  a  waiter, 
German  or  English — Adolph  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  double 
fee*  Besides,  a  virtuous  indignation  came  to  his  aid ;  he  had  been  made 
a  tool  of.     So  "  on  this  hint  he  spake." 

"  Six  thalers  had  I,  the  believed  madman  to  denounce.  At  once 
parted  the  high-bom  count  (Adolph  could  not  divest  him  of  his  rank), 
onward  to  Berlin  directly  going.  Him,  perhaps,  saw  you  in  a  waggon 
jdriveaway!"  .    . 
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**  Stowt,  tsndy-complexiODed,^  mufed  Mr.  Woodman.  **  It  atnuk  me 
his  head  looked  Yery  wiggj— ^iisf^iaed,  of  ooune.  That  xmnt  have 
been  Handyside!  1  didn't  think  I'd  been  qutie  so  nigh.  But  the 
xither,"  he  punned,  addressing  Adolph ;  ''  what's  beeoroe  of  him  ?" 

'*  Before  then  to  the  poat-^&ce  gpone  was  he^  to  the  hotel  not  again 
vetunHng." 

^  I  see !"  sud  Mr.  Woodman.  ^  We'ye  been  done.  Cleveriy  enoogii. 
It  was  tooeh  and  go,  thoagh.  But  I  must  get  little  Jack  oat  of  qaod.** 
He  pat  his  hand  in  his  podcet  and  drew  forth  a  quantity  of  silver.  "  She 
of  these  *  taylors,'  you  say  ?  Well,  tker^B  twice  as  many !  Now  this 
patter  must  be  explained  to  your  police — I'm  in  that  line  mjMtf — and 
then  I  must  be  off  after  them  two  liigh4)om  ooants  as  you  call  *^nL 
Bless  your  ample  heart,  the/re  two  runaway  bankrupts;  swiadM  the 
British  public  out  of  millions.** 

'^  Gott  in  Himmel !"  exclaimed  Adolph,  in  his  natiTC  language.  ^  Dies 
Mt  unbekannt !     Millione  !     leh  erstaune  mich  !     Ungeheuer  T 

But  Mr.  Woodman  had  no  time  to  waste  in  listening  to  his  new  ally's 
jbremendous  expletives.  They  went  at  once  to  the  police-office,  where, ' 
through  the  medium  of  Adolph's  interpretation — sinking  all  mention, 
however,  of  the  bribes — the  matter  was  fully  explained,  and  Jacques 
Mordant  was  released  from  durance.  The  pale-eyed,  foir-haired  waiter 
now  underwent  a  twofold  interrogatory,  and  to  the  infinite  dis^^aat  of  tiie 
fittle  Belgian  he  learnt  that  the  man  against  whom  he  had  recorded  a 
solemn  vow  of  vengeance  had  again  escaped  him.  There  could  be'nb 
doubt,  from  the  d^eription  which  Adolph  eave,  3iat  the  individuals 
'*  wanted"  by  Mr.  Woodman  were  those  who  had  so  hastily  taken  their 
departure.  But  the  scent  was  hot,  and  they  must  be  quickly  followed. 
The  only  question  was  as  to  the  route  they  had  taken.  Berlin  was 
evidently  a  blind.  So  said  **  little  Jack,"  and  Mr.  Woodman,  when  he 
heard  that  Adolph  was  a  Prussian  and  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Sptee, 
quite  agreed  with  him.  ^  It  wasn't  likely,"  he  concluded,  **  that  two 
knowing  hands  like  Graysteel  and  Handyside  would  trust  themsebea 
a^n  among  such  a  nation  of  mnfis."  Besides,  there  were  00  many 
fitoasant  places  to  stop  at  the  otiier  way,  and  the  range  was  so  much 
wider.  No !  the  fugitives  must  have  taken  to  the  Rhine,  and  up  that  far- 
fiimed  river  Mr.  Woodman  resolved  to  pursue  them.  Little  Jack,  who 
in  all  probability  had  not  left  a  sorrowing  bride  or  a  bereaved  ^mily 
behind  him  at  Antwerp,  and  who,  doubtless,  found  Mr.  Woodman  s 
liberal  pay  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  wages  at  the  H6tel  St.  Antoine, 
was  again  at  his  service,  entirely  so  in  fact,  until  the  chaae  was  ended, 
ibr  he  had  personal  feeitngs  to  gratify  besides  the  profits  of  the  Journey. 

If  the  astote  Detective  and  his  eager  companion  could  have  got  away 
at  once  diey  might  have  run  Meeara.  Graysteel  and  Handyside  very  havl ; 
but,  at  the  railway  station  they  found  there  was  no  train  to  Cologne  until 
iate  in  the  evening,  and  a  special  one  {**  Gesdiwindigkett-Ausfuhmngs- 
Begleitnng"— foncy  such  a  name  for  anything  quick)  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  negotiations  as  protracted  as  if  the  question  had  been  peace 
and  its  proposer  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  so  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
for  several  noors,  and  were  not  housed  that  night  at  the  ^  Mieimscher- 
Ho^"  in  the  perfumed  dty,  until  midnight  had  pealed  from  the  truncated 
tower  of  the  M,  never-to-be-fiaished  catiiedral.  Daylight  saw  them 
on  board  ''  the  Damp»"  as  little  Jack  called  the  steamer,  her  paddle- 
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wheelfl  w«nt  rovod,  and  launched  on  the  bosom  of  ^'  the  exMng  and 
idNMinding  river"  the  chaae  now  faiHy  began. 

At  first  it  was  all  hap4iazard,  £or,  Dot  having  thought  of  the  braodi 
lailwaj,  all  the  laqviries  made  at  Cologne  failed  to  elicit  any  information 
respecting  the  fugitives,  who,  by  taking  the  nie^ht-boat  at  Bonn,  had 
seeared  £e  advantage  of  a  tweive-hours'  start  The  season,  however,  was 
in  favour  of  tiie  pvnuers,  the  aniMMl  migmtion  of  tovriats  having  scarcely 
comtnonoed ;  a  couple  of  months  later,  and  even  Mr.  Woodman's  sagaoitjr 
might  have  fiuled  to  gvide  him  through  the  crowds  that  swarm  up  tM 
RUoe  when' ones  the  long  vaeataon  sets  everybody  free.  Mr.  Woodman 
was  not  a  gendeman  .who  oared  much  for  tl9»  picturesque,  and  the  riverr 
aoeaery  was,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  away  upon  him.  He  gai^  it  as  . 
his  opinion  to  little  Jack  that  the  towns  *<was  mostly  ramshadded, 
tumble-down  old  places,  and  the  names  of  'em  about  the  queetest  he  ever 
beard."  As  to  the  eastles,  <'  if  they  was  meant  for  prisons,  he'd  hack  the 
Model  at  Clerkenwell,  £or  keeping  a  ieMet  in  when  once  you'd  got  him, 
agen  the  whole  lot."  He  admitted  that  ''Iron-bright-stone*'  looked 
^^stiffiak,"  but  ^there  was  too  many  cmnen  about  it,  and  notUn'  as  he 
saw  to  hinder  a  chap  as  was  at  all  game  from  gettin'  out  of  the 
windows,**  meaning,  probably,  the  casemates.  For  the  rains  he  ex^ 
pressed  Uie  most  nndisguised  contempt :  **  What  use  was  they  of  ?— 4hat 
was  what  he  wanted  to  know?  You  call  that  building  Wry  •neck 
(Bheineck?)  do  you?  Well,  so  you  may.  It's  the  croekedest  bit  of 
mason's  work  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  Sii^ge-wig  (Sinsig?) — I  suppose  the 
owner  was  bK>wn  up  with  gunpowder !  Ober- weasel  1  just  fit  tor  weasels 
and  polecats  and  such  wermin.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  Jack, 
that  rains  is  all  nonsense.  When  once  a  house — ^you  may  call  it  a  castle 
if  you  like,  it's  aU  one— is  rickety  and  going  to  tumble  down,  what  I  say 
is,  down  with  it,  and  build  up  somethm'  square  and  substantial,  with  a 
cood  shite  roof  and  .chimbleys  as  won't  smoke.  The  German  Barons 
UFed  in  'em,  hey  ?  Ltkeiy  enough  1  I've  seen  a  few  German  Barons  in 
•or  police^KMirts,  all  swindling  cases,  and  these  scrubby  holes  is  just 
fitting  piaoss  fvr  'emi" 

These,  however,  were  sEght  incidental  remarks :  observations  which 
leil  irom  him  when  not  engaged  in  scanning  the  passengers  on  boaid,  or 
WKtching  ^e  boat-loads  that  came  to  or  left  die  steamer. 

At  CoUente  they  put  up  at  <^  The  Giant,"  and  little  Jade  went  the 
xovrnd  of  the  other  hotels  to  learn  if  any  persons  answering  the  desei^tion 
of  Graystsel  and  Handyside  had  made  their  appearance  there;  bat 
Coblenta  was  a  blank;  it  had  afforded  them  no  shelter.  Wers  they  on 
the  fight  tzaok  then?  That  was  still  pure  conjecture,  but  it  was  most 
likely  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Woodman  took  out  his  **  Foreign  Bradshaw,^ 
and  eunined  the  course  of  the  river.  There  was  a  line  of  railway,  he 
saw;  where  did  that  begin  ?  It  was  at  Bieberich,  he  found,  but  he  gaive 
up  (he  pronunciation  and  called  it  phun  ''  B."  Did  little  Jask  know 
anything  of  those  parts  ?  Oh,  yes ;  but  not  since  the  Hue  was  opened.  A 
few  years  ago  he  had  been  a  waiter  for  the  sununer  at  the  ^*  Hotel  des 
Qoatre  Saisons,"  at  Wiesbaden  ;  a  nice  pbce,  plenty  of  play  going  ob 
at  the  Kuieaal;  Jack  had  won  a  good  deal  of  money  there:  heforgotto 
add  that  he  had  lost  it  all  i^n  and  his  wages  into  the  bargain.  Mc. 
Woodman  caught  at  dm  word  '*  play."  Before  he  left  Aix-hiHChapeUs^ 
he  luui  **  droj^ed  m"— on  busmes^—at  the  Redoute,  and  diseovered  that 
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Handyside  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  there.  It  was  just  possible  that 
the  table  at  Wiesbaden  might  have  lured  him  a^in.  Mr.  Woodman 
resolved  t6  chance  it :  the  delay  was  only  an  hour  in  the  event  of  its  not 
being  '^  a  find,"  so,  accompanied  by  little  Jack,  he  left  the  steamer  at 
Bieberich. 

To  get  to  Wiesbaden  &om  iihence  you  must  take  the  rail  to  Castel  and 
change  carriages  there.  Mr.  Woodman  and  his  companion  had  aocom* 
plished  this  feat,  and  the  train  was  slowly  moving  off  on  the  Wieabaden 
line,  when  the  convoi  from  the  latter  place  as  slowly  came  in. 

<<  Sacre  nom  de  Dieu  1"  profanely  shouted  the  Belgian ;  '<  les  yoiU^'^ 

^  What  are  you  sackering  at,  Jack  ?"  asked  Mr.  Woodman. 

'^  Och !  verdoem  de  Duyvel  V*  he  went  on  in  his  native  Flemish. 
''  What  ?  why  those  two  swindlers, — ^there  they  are  1  Stop  the  train,-—* 
arrdtez, — stohen-sie  I — ^halt — ^halt !" 

But  no  language  that  he  was  master  of  was  of  any  avul :  the  speed 
increased,  Mr,  Woodman  and  Jacques  Mordant  were  whirled  one  way, 
Messrs.  Graysteel  and  Handyside  the  other. 

The  Detective,  with  professional  sagacity,  had  made  a  right  cast. 
When  the  partners  arrived  at  Mayence,  William  Handyside  had  insisted 
on  making  a  detour  to  Wiesbaden ;  he  had  still  two  large  notes  to  get 
lid  of,  and  he  preferred  changing  them  at  the  gaming-table,  where  their 
amounts  would  pass  almost  unnoticed ;  the  telegraph  had,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, stopped  the  numbers  with  the  Geldwechselrei  at  Frankfort,  and,  be- 
sides,  he  longed  to  try  his  luck  again,  though  he  kept  this  last  reason  a 
secret  from  Archibald  GraysteeL  It  was  a  narrow  escape  in  more  ways 
than  one,  for  there  was  a  moment  when  almost  every  farthing  in  ms 
possession  depended  on  the  turn  of  the  card.  "  Red*'  had  won  repeatedly, 
and  Handyside  continued  to  back  "  the  colour."  If  the  fortune  of  the 
bank  had  not  changed  the  fugitives  must  have  been  beggared  ;  but  Fate 
withheld  the  blow,  and  Handyside  got  back  nearly  idl  the  money  he 
had  ventured.  Something  like  prudence  restrained  him  from  playing 
any  more  that  night, — though  he  was  sorely  tempted, — and  on  the 
following  morning  Graysteel,  whose  fears  had  retumeid,  would  not  think 
of  remaining.  They  were  never  safe,  he  said,  amidst  such  a  throng  of 
people ;  the  extraditional  treaty  was  in  force  all  through  Germany ;  they 
must  push  on  to  Switzerland,  and  then  they  should  have  time  to  look 
about  them.  It  was  while  they  were  returning  to  Frankfort  that  the 
rencontre  took  place.  The  fugitives  might  never  have  known  that  their 
pursuers  were  again  so  close  to  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  noisy  exda* 
mations  of  little  Jack.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  they  both  turned  their 
heads,  glances  of  recognition  were  exchanged  with  the  excited  commis- 
sioner, and  that,  for  the  time  being,  was  all. 

*^  You  are  quite  right,  Graysteel,"  said  Handyside,  ''  Germany  is  no 
place  for  us  to  stay  in.  We  must  take  the  first  train  to  Basle,  and  if 
they  don't  stop  us  by  telegraph  along  the  line  before  we  get  there,  we 
shall  be  all  right." 

It  was  a  nervous  journey  for  both  the  partners, — for  Graysteel  espe* 
cially,  who  at  every  fresh  demand  for  <*  Biileten"  in  unknown,  harah- 
sounding  Deutsche  fancied  he  heard  the  signal  for  arrest ;  but  they 
accomplished  it  without  stoppage,  owing  to  a  ruse  of  Handyside's* 
Instead  of  keeping  on  the  Baden  line  right  on,  he  sacrificed  the  tickets 
he  had  taken  all  through,  got  out  at  Carlsmhe,  bought  fresh  tickets 
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iheiefor  Strasbourg,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  into  the  French  territorvy 
with  passports  freshly  devised, — slept  in  the  <M  capital  of  Alsace,  while 
Tain  perquisitions  were  being  made  at  the  principal  German  stadcng, 
and  by  mid-day  on  the  morning  after  their  aeparture  from  Wiesbaden 
were  safely  ensconced  at  the  sign  of  '*  the  Stork  in  Basle/' 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  it  was  not  very  clever  management  on  the 
part  of  two  such  knowing  personages  as  the  Detective  and  little  Jack,  to 
snfler  their  prey  to  escape  when  they  had  diem  almost  within  their  grasp; 
but  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  although  the  telegra* 
phic  messages  were  duly  sent,  the  interpretation  of  them  rested  with 
German  officials;  and  when  this  is  the  case  you  may  fairly  state  the 
ehances  of  misinterpretation  at  the  mild  figure  of  twenty  to  one. 

Yet  the  huntsmen  and  their  quarry  were  not  so  £ftr  apart  as  you  may 
suppose.  Mr.  Woodman,  who  had  the  law  of  extradition  at  his  fingers'- 
ends^  lost  no  time  in  booking  himself  and  follower  for  Basle,  the  point,  he 
felt  certain,  for  which  the  fugitives  would  make,  and  while  the  mudulent 
bankrupts  were  comfortably  supping  at  the  '<  Maison  Rouge"  at  Stras- 
bourg, the  Detective  and  little  Jack  were  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
**  Fortuna"  at  Offeuburg,  that  place  being  the  utmost  limit  of  uie  same 
day's  journey.  They  might  even  have  entered  Basle  about  the  same 
hour  with  Messrs.  Graysteel  and  Handyside, — though  by  different 
entrances,  but  for  a  slight  aoddent  which  befel  Mr.  Woodman.  Whoever 
has  supped  at  the  **  Fortuna*'  must  remember  a  certain  sparkling  wine 
very  much  recommended  there  as  sonfething  incomparably  superior  to 
champagne.  Without  saying  that  Mr.  Phaeler's  ^*  SJingelberger*'  does 
not  deserve  to  be  so  highly  rated,  I  may  mention  one  fact  in  connexion 
with  it :  it  did  fwi  agree  with  Mr.  Woodman,  whose  habitual  beverage, 
whenever  he  could  get  it,  was  stout  ;•; — and  the  consequence  was  he  did 
not  feel  sufficiently  robust  to  pursue  his  journey  the  next  morning  by  the 
earliest  train, 

CBAPTBB  yjii. 

WHAT  HAFPENED  ON  NEUTRAL  OROUKD. 

Although  they  were  now  in  one  sense  ^'  free  soilers,"  it  formed  no 
rart  of  the  plan  of  the  run-a-ways  to  linger  on  the  threshold  of  safety. 
They  might,  Graysteel  said,  be  hustled  into  a  boat,  carted  over  the 
bridge,  or  inveigled  in  some  way  beyond  the  inviolable  limit,  and  thus 
fiedl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  while  if  they  put  space  between  them- 
selves and  the  frontier,  it  would  take  something  more  than  accident  or 
gentle  persuasion  to  put  in  peril  what  they  had  won  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

The  point  to  direct  themselves  upon,  as  the  most  convenient  for  their 
purpose,  was  now  the  question;  and  this,  Handyside,  with. his  con- 
tinental experience,  undertook  to  decide.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
Switaserland  as  remaining  concealed :  the  cities  are  all  *^  petites  villes," 
where  a  stranger  who  settles  becomes,  in  a  few  days,  as  well  known  as  if 
he  were  a  hippopotamus ;  and  the  lonely  valleys  and  inaccessible  heights 
are  no  longer  either  lonely  or  inaccessible  to  guides  and  tourists,  the 
latter  bent  on  seeing  everything,  and  the  former  only  too  glad,  when 
properly  paid,  to  hunt  up  the  newest  novelty. 

This  being  the  case,  neither  of  the  capitals,  Berne  or  Geneva,  seemed 
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suitable  places:  besideSi  thej  were  both  in  the  UghwAy  to  eveEywltMe. 
Grraysteel  fvfao,  rat-like,  was  aU  for  holes  aad  ooraers,  wouU — like 
Rousseau^  to  whose  suspioious  charaoter  his  owa  bore  a  stroag  resemblaaee 
— ^have  shot  hunseif  up  in  the  Val  de  Traverty  or— going  beyond  the  ex« 
citable  philosopher — haye  buried  himself  in  the  Creux  de  remt^  so  diat 
he  might  never  again  see  the  detested  fiaces  of  Mr.  Woodman  or  the 
Belgian  commissioner.  But,  fM*  the  reason  just  assigned,  and,  moraov<av 
because  the  chain  of  the  Jura  had  no  attractions  mr  Handvside-— (how 
could  it»  when  there  is  nothing  there  to  spend  monej  upon  but  dm^tlul 
dieese?) — this  idea  was  negatived  at  once.  As  a  oompconise,  however* 
between  sociely  and  solitude^  Handynde  came  to  tli^  conclusion  that 
Neufchatel  was,  perhaps^  as  good  a  place  to  go  to  as  an^ :  good  wine,  a 
thing  he  much  affiscted,  drinking  being  one  of  his  vices,  was  to  be 
had;  the  confectionary^-if  you  can  stand  that  sort  of  thing  «t  may 
time — is  fint-iate ;  the  complexion  of  the  houses — if  you  haye  sm  aye 
fitf  colour,  and  prefer  bright  yellow  ochre  to  any  other — is  attractive} 
and  Genem  watmes — supposing  you  to  be  curious  about  their  conatnae- 
tion — are  manu£Actured  there  in  any  quantity  you  please.  Ajb  to  the 
fiust  of  the  town  being  slow  and  tame^  Handyside  saw  no  great  harm  in 
that  while  the  pursuit  was  ytill  hot,  for  even  a  London  Deteotivie  likea  a 
place  that  has  "some  stir  in  it,'*  and  wouki  not  go  to  NeuickateL  lor 
choice  unless  upon  ''  good  informatioo/'  But  if  the  want  of  a  law  of 
"  reddition'^  protected  the  fraud«;dent  bankrupts,  it  may  be  asked,  why  did 
either  Graysteel  or  Handyside  trouble  themselves  to  think  twioe  on  the 
subject  ?  Simply  because^  when  men  have  weighing  upon  them  a  sense 
of  crime  committed,  they  cannot  bring  themsehres  to  believe  that  any 
laws— or  the  want  of  them— can  create  immunity.  <<  The  thief  doth  fear 
each  bush  an  officer,"  thon^  reason  undeceives  him  at  every  step.  It  is 
a  case  of  conscience:  that's  all 

Comfort  in  travelling  being  a  thing  that  Handyside  espectaily  went 
in  for,  he  hired  a  voUurier  at  Basle  for  the  journey,  laying  in  plenty  of 
comestibles  and  liquid  consolation  to  make  up  for  the  very  great  pos- 
sibility of  bad  fare  at  the  Swiss  inns.  He  hired  the  carriage  to  take 
himself  and  partner  to  Schaffhausen,  giving  out  that  they  were  bound 
for  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Tyrol,  and  actually  left  Basle  by  the 
Lucerne  gate ;  but  at  Liesthal  Mr.  Handyside  changed  his  mind,  aad 
informed  the  driver  that  his  destination  was  NenftSiatel.  Unless  the 
journey  be  shortened  by  altered  plans,  a  voifarier,  whose  life  is  passed  on 
the  high-road,  eaies  little  which  way  he  travels ;  and  as  in  this  instaaee 
the  distance  was  increased,  aad  there  wss  an  opportunity  for  making  an 
additional  charge  for  an  eztoa  horse  (which  was  not  wanted)  for  crossing 
the  pass  of  the  Ober-Hauenstein,  the  '<  young  man** — as  he  called  himself 
thoug^  he  looked,  and  very  likely  was,  sixl^ — made  not  die  alightest 
objection,  but  immediately  turned  his  horses'  heads  due  south. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  on  the  jdumey.  Archibald  Gray- 
steel  was  as  nervous  as  usual  while  his  flight  was  in  progress,  and  when- 
ever he  ffot  out  to  walk  constancy  emulated  the  wife  of  Lot  by  looking 
baekwanU,  fearing  the  pursuers.  '<  Post  equitem  sedet  atca  Cnra''  was 
the  spell  under  which  he  laboured.  William  Handyside,  more  thoroughly 
ntisned,  not  only  that  he  was  on  neutral  ground,  but  that  nobody  was 
likely  at  that  moment  to  be  on  his  track,  walked  up  the  mountain-road 
aiora  leisoiely,  quiedy  smoking  his  cigar.     So  Ihey  passed  the  Ober- 
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fianmiftoio,  fmsied  4iw  old  raios  of  FiUrenstain,  deioeoded  into  the 
BdMial,  thieaded  liw  struigw  and  narrow  deiBeaf  tlw  lonere  Kfan, 
and  ia  dae  tame  arnvod  at  the  aaewBt  «ky  of  Soleon^  where  th^  aiept. 
The  oeooad  day's  jeuraey  ooDdooted  them  by  the  faaaeof  the  WeiaMa« 
stein  to  Bienne,  and  skirting  the  laka  of  that  name  thej  aniFed  with* 
oot  iatemptkm  at  Ne«feluitel»  where  iot  the  pteeot  I  shall  lea?e 
them. 

ThKW^  the  haae  of  Qenpan  deaeriptireneae  Mr.  Woodaaan  dieeorered, 
a^iett  he  was  aUe  to  neume  hit  roate,  that  the  pereens  be  was  in  seareh 
of  had  aot  passed  faeynmd  the  OfihnbitTg  station,  and  a  briUiaatonnnded 
oflkiai  suggested,  with  tiie  alUxpressire  ^^Vielieiditr  that  '*  per* 
adTentare"  they  had  creased  the  Frawh  fiaotier  at  Keihl  and  preoewled 
by  that  Hne  to  Basle.  It  was,  withant  dodhti  a  very  hs|>py  soc^ 
geation,  bat  to  have  made  it  of  any  vidue  it  ooght  to  hare  issued  tram  tbe 
official  bndn  on  the  evening  befim^  when  the  same  inqniiies  were  made, 
ami  when  there  might  haire  been  some  chaaee  of  naUang  the  peecant 
individuals  ia  thdr  shunban.  Mr.  Woodman  saw  at  ooes  that  they  had 
dodged  him  for  the  tliiid  time  siare  the  panuit  began,  and  thoagb  he 
had  little  or  no  expectation  of  comi^  up  wsdi  them  before  they  sot 
into  Switaeriand,  he,  too^  crossed  orer  to  Strasboorg,  and  £diing  in  wiA 
one  of  the  French  polioe'^a  diiereat  style  of  men  £rom  the  Gernmn 
Potiaei  obtained  fall  confirmation  of  his  doabts :  akhoogfa  the  fagitires 
traYeMed  under  names  of  dw  latest  inventioa,  and  had  Foreign-offiee 
passports  to  all  appearaaee  perfectly  en  rhgUy  the  Deteotire  had  no  diffi- 
cttky  in  expressing  to  little  Jade  his  firm  conviction  iiuX  Meesrs.  Godfiny 
and  Hugo  were  the  game  he  had  been  trying  to  nm  down. 

<<  WeH,**  he  said,  »>  I  s'pow  by  thb  time  the/re  got  to  tids  here 
Bawl  or  Baasle,  or  whatever  they  cdb  it,  and  done  us  so  ftir;  hot  for  all 
that  we  must  find  out  where  they  am.  There's  ways  aad  means,  Jack, 
of  making  their  lives  quite  the  reweme  of  pieaoant,  let  'em  be  where  they 

To  Basle,  Aea,  Mr.  Woodman  and  bis  henohnum  accordingly  fol* 
lowed,  and  afW  a  whole  day  of  industrious  pevfuieition  the  real  track 
was  discovered.  It  was  now  Mr.  Woodman's  tare  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
that  the  Firm  might  be  Idled  into  the  belief  that  the  eaiissaries  of 
Messrs.  Godseml,  Stifl^  and  Soaper  had  either  goBe-«-head  on  a  fidre 
scent,  or  had  desisted  from  pursuit. 

<<  We  most  keep  ounelves  dark.  Jack,"  amd  the  Deteotire;  ""sit  aD 
events  till  we  has  our  orders  from  head-quarters." 

To  do  this  was  an  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Woodman,  who  was  accustosned 
to  all  kinds  of  travesties,  and  under  the  disguise  of  botsnising  tourists, 
with  blouses,  French  gaitered-shoes,  casgtwiter  of  the  hifi  order,  tin- 
eases  slnng  over  their  shoulders  for  specimens,  and  a  kind  of  pastond 
crooks  to  assist  their  rewarehes,  Mr.  Woodman  and  Jacques  Mordmit  esta- 
blished tiiemselves  at  Neufchatel,  and  reconnmtred  their  prey  at  leanre. 

As  soon  as  the  Detective  had  ascertained  that  Meesn.  Gn^steel  and 
Handyside  (still  calling  themselves  Godfrey  and  Hugo)  had  **  settled 
down,"  he  set  the  electric  telegraph  to  work,  aad  on  the  twelfth  day  afto 
his  departure  from  London,  a  messenger  ftom  "the  Submarine"  made 
Us  appearance  in  St  Withold's  and  delivered  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Soaper, 
who,  on  opening  it,  foimd  it  to  be  thus  worded : 

<*  Neofdhatd,  Switrechmd.    The  two  ooves  (G.  and  H.)  is  dondsQed 
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in  this  here  nootral  oUty,  Not  to  be  got  at  accordin'  to  law.  On  which 
aocoont  they  keeps  their  pedcer  np  and  walks  about  free.  Please  to  send 
forther  orders.  Liyin'  nght  oppersite  in  a  first  pair  front.  Persons  a 
good  deal  transmoggrjfide.  Spends  their  money  like  lords.  Leastways 
H.     T'other  one  goes  every  day  to  chappie,'' 

Mr.  Soaper's  countenance  became  more  tallowy  than  eTer^  and  the  oil 
oozed  freely  through  his  pores  as,  with  feelings  in  which  disgust  and  dis- 
appcHntment  were  mingled,  he  read  this  communication.  He  immediately 
summoned  his  partners,  to  take  counsel  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted, 
The  conclave  very  speedily  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
reach  "  the  evil-doers "  (so  Soaper,  the  upright  man^  very  justly  called 
them)  was  by  makinfi^  over  the  claim  of  the  house  to  a  Swiss  subject ;  but 
as  it  was  pextectl  v  rimculous  to  suppose  that  any  manufacturer  in  Switzer* 
land — or  any  half  dozen  for  that  matter— could  give  them  security  for 
the  whole  debt  (which,  it  may  be  remembered,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  sizty*three  thousand  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence — ^with> 
oat  interest^  they  resolved  to  transfer  to  a  correspondent  at  Greneva  an 
overdue  bill  for  4900/.—- one  of  a  good  many  of  Graysteel  and  Handy* 
side*s  which  had  come  into  their  hands  since  the  great  transaction,  with 
special  instructions  to  sue  at  once  upon  i^  This  Genevese  correspondent 
was  Monsieur  Cliquet,  the  great  watchmaker  in  the  Rue  Basse,  whose 
emporium  attracts  so  many  travellers.  This  individual  undertook  the 
job  for  a  moderate  commission  (what  Swiss  would  not?);  but  as  the 
evil-doing  parties  were  not  in  Geneva,  recourse  was  had  by  him  to  his 
correspondent  at  Neufchatel,  a  certain  Monsieur  Pignon,  who  would — 
very  moderately — ^participate  in  the  profits  which  arose  out  of  the  process. 
The  arrangement  was  well  planned,  and  circumstances  favoured  it,  for  it 
so  happened  that  William  Handyside  being  in  want  of  an  expensive 
watch---^he  always  yearned  after  what  was  most  expensive) — ^had  paid 
more  than  one  visit  to  the  shop  of  Monsieur  Pignon,  who  had  promised 
him  the  very  best  article  that  could  be  made  for  money.  To  oblige  any 
English  gentleman  (who  was  rich)  Monsieur  Pignon  declared  uiat  he 
would  work  night  and  day, 

*<  Ah !  he  would  execute  a  iour  de  force — he  would  surprise  Milord 
Hugo!  'A  beautiful  golden  bird,  with  purple  enamelled  wings  and 
diamond  eyes,  should  issue  from  the  watch  when  he  touched  a  certain 
spring,  and  sing  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 
The  cost — to  milord — would  be  a  mere  hagcUeUe  compared  with  the 
splendour  and  ingenuity  of  the  device ;  only  three  thousand  francs  I  Ah ! 
— ^milord  did  not  know  what  resources  diere  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
Swiss  watchmakers." 

Apparently  not;  for,  going  as  usual  one  fine  morning  to  see  how  the 
work  was  getting  on,  he  was  shown  into  the  bureau — not  the  ate/ter— 
of  Monsieur  Pignon.  The  artist  was  alone,  and  an  open  letter  was  lying 
on  his  desk,  the  perusal  of  which  he  had  just  finished.  Whether  by 
instinct  or  accident  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  Mr.  Handyside's  eyes  fell 
on  the  letter  the  moment  he  entered  the  little  room,  and  his  range  of 
vision  being  remarkable,  he  instantly  caught  sight  of  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  partner,  Graysteel, 

**  Ah,  milord — c'est-a-dire,  monsieur,  c'est  vous!  Diable!  je  suiQ 
seul.     Quefaire!" 

To  this  half-muttered  salutation*  Handyside,  who  guesMd  mischief, 
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replied  in  an  off-hand  way,  asking  what  progress  Monsieur  Fignon  was 
making  with  the  wateh^  which  he  wanted  to  pay  far  and  take  away.  At 
the  same  time  he  produced  hb  poeket^hook. 

If  ever  there  were  an  undecided  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
person  was  Monsieur  Pignon.  The  letter  from  Monsieur  Ciiquet,  of 
Geneva,  informed  him  that  he  would  get  one-sixteenth  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  transferred  hill  for  his  trouble  in  effecting  the  arrest  of 
his  customer.  He  calculated  what  that  was  in  a  moment :  it  came  to 
about  seventy-six  francs.  But  he  was  about  to  sell  a  watch  to  the  same 
party^  by  wmch  he  should  make  e  profit  of  at  least  a  thousand.  Be- 
tween the  two  suins  thore  could  not,  of  course,  be  any  hesitation ;  but 
another  question  arose.  How  should  he  satisfy  Monsieur  Cliquet,  if  he 
failed  to  carry  out  his  instructions?  To  connive  at  the  esci^  of  Milord 
Hugo  might,  moreover,  entail  very  serious  consequences.  Monsieur 
Fignon's  tongue  remained  silent  while  these  considerations  occupied  him, 
but  something  spoke  in  his  working  brow  which  tended  ta  increase  the 
wariness  of  William  Handyside.  At  last  the  jeweller  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion :  he  would  say  nothing  about  the  process  till  he  got  his  own  money; 
he  could  finish  the  watch  in  a  few  hours ;  he  would  tf^e  it  home  himself, 
receive  the  amount,  have  a  huiuier  ready,  perform  his  duty,  and  satisfy 
his  Swiss  conscience ;  so  he  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  made  answer  as 
follows : 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  milord !  I  was  calculating  the  time  it  wotdd 
take  me  to  complete  that  superb  masterpiece.  For  forty-eight  hours  my 
eyes  have  never  closed  upon  it.  Only  ten  minutes  ago  I  left  it  in  my 
workshop.  Milord  is  impatient  to  have  that  noble  specimen  of  art? 
Milord  remembers  the  price?"  ' 

''  Perfectly,'*  replied  Handyside.  *'  Three  thousand  frimcs.  Here  are 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France."  He  showed  them  to  the  jeweUer, 
whose  hand  trembled  with  delight,  and  replaced  them  in  his  pocket-book. 
*<  I  will  pay  you  the  instant  the  watch  is  ready/' 

Monsieur  Pignon  gulped  down  his  disappomtment :  he  had  expected 
to  touch  the  cash,  then  and  there — ^in  whicn  case  he  would  have  done 
<<  his  duty"  so  much  the  sooner. 

'^Tr^s  bien,  milord;  9a  ne  presse  pas.  Quand,  milord,  voudra! 
A  quelle  heure,  fnilord,  sera-t-il  chez  lui? 

His  lordship  said  he  should  be  at  home  all  day. 

^^  Dans  ce  cas,"  returned  the  jeweller,  '^  milord  aura  sa  montre  cet  apr^s- 
midL     A  trois  heures  precises  j'aurai  I'honneur  de  Tapporter  moi-m^me/' 

'^  And  at  three  o'clock,  you  infernal  scoundrel,"  said  William  Handy- 
side  to  himself,  *'  you  will  not  catch  me  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel." 

He  went  back  to  his  hotel,  where  he  found  Graysteel  busy  with  his 
prayer-book — the  commercial  one. 

"  We  must  hook  it  again,"  he  said. 

His  partner  understood  him  now  without  further  explanation.  He 
merely  asked  why  ?  The  reason  was  soon  given.  He  had  read  the 
words  '^faire  arr^ter,"  as  well  as  the  names  of  himself  and  partner. 

"  It  must  be  Brussels  over  again,"  he  continued ;  "  we  must  take 
French  leave.  The  lake-steamer  is  lying  at  the  wharf  just  beyond  the 
garden-gate.  Put  your  dirk  and  revolvers  into  your  cloak-pocket,  and 
fellow  me." 

Handyside  leisurely  strolled  down  stairg.     He  met  the  landlord  of  the 
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lioleV  and  was  Tory  prmifr  ia  Us  erden  for  diiuMc;    He  paKftici^air|5 
wanted  to  taste  some  Vis  d'YTome  whieh  be  taw  on  the  oorlr.    A  tK^ 


on  the  lake  would  bring  him  baek  with  a  famont  appetite,  and^  bj-tbe-* 
bjr»  co¥en  m«t  be  \aad  for  three^  as  Monwcm'  PigBOn  was  invited  to 
dme.  What  a  dever  psnon  Maosiear  Pigooii  was!  He  bad  joslt  paid 
him  three  theasand  francs  for  the  most  beaatifal  watch  that  ever  was 
seen*  Mpanenr  Pigaoa  was  to  bring  it  at  three  o'dock.  He  bad  never 
enjo]red  any  place  so  much  as  Neofchatsl.    He  shettld  ressain  all  the 


If  the  fienUiity  of  the  bttdloid's  bM^kboM  oovld  Imve 
bj  bowiagy  thai  was  the  moaseat  for  aseerlainii^  the  foct.    He  begged 
permisnon  to  be  aDowed  to  show  the  wsj. 

«<  Ahr  be  eKcUaed^  with  raviaemaU,  '<  qwsl  temps  dSUdaax! 
Voas  anez,  lassrisors,  vne  psonenade  superbe.'' 

So  thej  did, — and  a  superb  drive  afterwards, — as  fosi  as  three  pest- 
horses  from  Tveidnn  eould  laj  legB  to  the  ground  in  die  direetinii  ot  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  He  had  taken  that  road  as  the  aearsetto  the  Sardiaiaa 
frontisr.  Hia  leisow  while  at  Neiifehatel  had  been  aselbUy  oecupied 
in  prspaving  <<  Govemmsat  despatches"  from  the  British  MaiBter  al 
Berne  to  the  Britidi  Mxiaster  at  Tobib,  and  in  siakdata^g  ^asqiiiits 
iriiieh  aa  the  capaeity  of  mesBsageffs  dsscsibed  the  hsartta. 

But  while  this  Ksodus  was  taking  place  what  was  Mr.  Woednum 
?  He  was  waiting  for  the  orders  for  wbish  he  had  tekgraphed  to 
—  —       -  -,  Soapss  he  h«l 


84.  WiAoUrs.  By  aa  ovenighfe  en  ihe  pset  of  Mr. 
forgotten  to  pot  the  Detective  en  rtfmort  witk  Meaabar  CKifaet,  who 
bad  replied  to  ^  Godseads**  that  the  i^ir  was  ''  en  train,''  and  he  oaiy 
awoke  from  his  Fools'  Paradise  on  the  receipt  of  a  seoond  tdegraphie 
mesaage  fitnn  Mr.  Woodman,  which  simply  said: 
*'  G.  and  H.  off  again  I  Nobody  knows  where." 
While  this  mesBage  was  bsiag  tskgraphed,  <<G.  aadHJ 
ing  the  lake  of  Geneva  in  aa  opsa  boat  to  readh  the  mouaAains  of  Savoy. 


LAWUBNGFS  LIFB  OF  FIELDINa^^ 

This  is  a  volume  which  in  suhject  and  treataient  belongs  to  the  class 
headed — longo  mtervaUo  between  the  bead  and  shoulders,  however — by 
Mr.  Forster^s  life  of  Goldsmith.  To  the  narrative  art  and  dramatic 
power  so  memorably  and  exceptionally  shown  in  the  latter  work,  Mr. 
Lawrence  may  have  no  great  claim,  and  indeed  makes  little  enough  pre* 
tension — his  book  being  an  unpretending  but  all  the  more  meritorious 
resumS  of  the  life  and  limes  of  Henry  Fiekline.  He  is  well  <<  up"  with 
bis  Buljjeet,  and  illustrates  it  with  a  large  yet  uvely  mass  of  anecdotage, 
extracts  from  by*gone  magarines,  and  bits  of  by-way  books.  From  first 
to  last  a  good  dealof  instructive  and  amusing  matter  is  compressed  within 
his  pages»  which  answer  to  the  promise  of  the  title,  in  containing  pleasant 
Wid  plenteous  notices  of,  not  only  the  writings  of  Fielding^  but  of  his 
times  and  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  last,  for  example,  there  are  sketches  of  Boyse,  the  shivering, 

^  The  Life  ef  Henry  lieldinff  i  with  Notices  of  his  WntingiL  his  Times,  and 
his  Contemporaries.    By  Fredendt  Lawrenca    Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    1856. 
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vaelotlied,  dnmerlets  author  of  **  The  I>eity" — a  man  on  equally  famiKar 
terms  with  poverty  and  the  pawnbroker — and  fer  whom  Johnson  once 
collected  a  eonaiderable  srnn  "  in  sixpences,  at  a  time**  (the  doctor  after- 
wards said),  ^^  when  to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration,*^  all  to 
redeem  Boyse's  dotbes  from  pawn,  and  so  enable  him  to  leave  his  bed 
(if  bed  that  ean  be  called  where  sheets  were  none) — within  forty-eight 
homrs  of  which  release,  the  clothes  were  pledged  once  more ; — of  Kitty 
Cfive^  who,  stage  queen  of  giggling,  plotting  chambermaids,  hoydens  and 
romps,  "  pleaeed  by  hiding  all  attempts  to  please  ;**  of  Colley  Gibber,  the 
Ground'IfHf  of  Fielding's  ''  Historical  Register  ;**  of  Mackfin,  that  most 
entertainii^  of  self-complacent  men;  of  Garrick,  never  so  efficiently 
criticised  as  by  Fielding's  Partridge  ;  of  the  kind,  nradent^  and  hononr- 
able  Cveorge  Lillo;  of  the  ex-finendraper  Edward  Moore,  who  wrote 
«<The  Gamester,"  and  edited  that  fashionable  periodical  ^The  Worfd," 
oontribttted  to  by  Lords  Chesterfield  and  Orrery,  Sir  C.  H.  Wilfiams, 
Horaea  Walpo)e»  Soame  Jenyns,  he, ;  of  Br.  (Sir  John)  Hill,  who  is 
said  to  have  shared  with  Orator  Henley  the  dnbioas  honoor  of  being  the 
most  notorious  man  of  his  age,  and  whose  transition  from  an  apothecary's 
shop  to  the  stage  of  the  Haymarket,  where  he  acted  in  his  own  abortive 
farees^  ooeasioned  Garrick's  epigram : 

Tor  physic  and  farces 
His  eqiial  there  scarce  is; 
His  wees  are  pbysic. 
His  physic  a  fjoiice  is. 

In  rebtion  to  Fielding  himself,  Mr,  Lawrenoe  seema  to  ha^e  mada 
diHeent  use  of  all  available  information*  His  occasional  remarka  on  his 
author's  writings,  if  not  ver^  novel  or  seaxchiag,  aie  at  least  in  good 
taste  and  feeling;  he  admires  heartily^  bat  not  indisnrimiBately»  aad 
backs  his  ihge  %  well-chosen  excerpts  from  soch  eritica  as  Scott  and 
Coleridge^  Forster  and  Thackeray.  Theze  is  an  interesting  bibliogra- 
phical appendix,,  supplied  by  Mr.  Watts  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
enumerates  the  various  European*  translations  of  "  Tom  Jones^"  Another 
markworthy  feature  is  the  illustration  of  manners  and  the  state  of  society, 
exemplified  m  chapters  like  those  which  treat  of  Finding's  doings  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  &c.  Mr.  Lawrence 
is  well  read»  moreover,  in  the  annals  of  the  stage,  and  uses  his  reading 
to  purpose  in  both  text  and  notes. 

fie  draws  Fielding  in  the  best  light,  alike  as  man  and  as  author.  One 
of  the  best  of  '^  good  fellows'*  was  Fielding,  in  the  convivial  sense  of  the 
phsBse.     Whether  as  Eton  boy — the  popnUr  chum  of  Lyitleton  snd'Pitt 

*  The  Brituh  Museum  contains  a  Polish  translation  of  '*  Tom  Jones,"  which 
was  purchased  in  fulfilment  of  a  since  interrupted  plan — ^that,  namely,  of  pro- 
caring  the  whole  set  of  foreign  translations  of  our  British  clasiics.  The  Germans 
appear  to  be  rich  in  versions  of  Mr.  Jones.  Sweden  has  tnmslafted  him  too^  and 
so  have  Holland  and  Spun,  but  neither  Denmark  nor  Italy  seems  to  have  natu- 
ralised him.  Bussia  enjoys  translations  of  nearly  all  his  works — but  none  of 
them  from  the  original,  which,  as  the  compiler  of  this  Appendix  remarks,  '4s 
somewhat  surprising,  as  the  Russians  are  remarkably  fond  of  English  novels.* 
As  an  example  of  this^  he  adds:  *^I  see  by  a  new  number  of  one  of  their  periodic 
cals  (the  OUchutotnnm^  Zt^Uki^  for  June^  1855),  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
desperate  struggle  before  Sebastopol,  the  public  of  St.  Petersburg  was  being 
amused  with  translations,  given  at  full  length  in  that  magazine,  of  Lever's  '  Dodd 
FbxbSIj  Abroad,'  and  Ainsworth's  <FHtch  of  Dunmow.** 
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(both  sickly  lads,  adcL  more  conversant  with  their  '*  Dame's  parlour^  than 
the  hearty  Somersetshire  boyX  and  of  Henry  Fox  and  Charles  Hanbary 
Williams — whether  as  fast  young  man  about  town,  with  an  empty  purse 
and  a  full  heart— or  as  country  squire,  banqueting  Salisbury  Shallows  and 
Simples  to  their  astonishment  and  his  own  ruin — or  as  Templar  and 
briefless  barrister,  making  merry  on  the  Western  Circuit  with  another 
briefless  barrister,  Charles  Pratt  (briefless  for  some  nine  years  to  come, 
and  then  working  his  way  to  a  Camden  peerage), — or  as  political  jour- 
nalist and  an ti -Jacobite  satirist,  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  '45 — or  as 
Bow-street  justice,  poor-law  reformer,  and  **  putter  down"  extraordinanr 
of  wholesale  street  ruffianism, — at  every  stage  of  his  journey  of  lire 
Fielding  was  a  favourite,  and  with  all  sorts  of  men.  He  had  a  taking  way 
with  him;  and  in  spite  of  his  *^  inked  ruffles  and  claret  stains  on  his  tar- 
nished lace  coat,"  as  Thackeray  sketches  him,  "  stained  as  you  see  him, 
and  worn  by  care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains  some  of  the  most 
precious  human  qualities  and  endowments"-— to  the  value  of  which  his 
present  biographer  has  done  ample  justice. 

Though  from  the  time  he  was  of  age,  and  before  it,  Fielding  had  to 
look  to  his  pen  as  his  bread-winner,  it  was  long  ere  he  made  more  than 
a  plaything  of  it-— or  at  best,  a  thing  to  win  the  necessary  bread  by, 
without  looking  further.  "  Since  I  was  bom,"  writes  his  brilliant  kins- 
woman, Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  *' no  original  has  appeared 
except  Cong^reve  and  Fielding,  who  [Fielding]  would,  I  believe,  have 
approached  nearer  to  his  [Congreve'sJ  excellences,  if  not  foreed  by  ne- 
cessity to  publish  without  correction,  and  throw  many  productions  into 
the  world  ne  would  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  if  meat  could  have  been 
got  without  money,  or  money  without  scribbling."  Arthur  Murphy  tells 
us  that  Fielding,  after  having  contracted  to  bring  on  a  play  or  a  faree, 
would  go  home  rather  late  from  a  tavern,  and  would  the  next  morning 
deliver  a  scene  to  the  players,  written  upon  the  papers  in  which  he  had 
wrapped  the  tobacco  he  so  much  delighted  in.  When  his  faree  or 
interlude  of  "Eurydice,"  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1737,  was  un- 
equivocally and  not  unjustifiably  <'  damned,''  Fielding  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  parading  his  careless  facility  of  composition,  by  endeavouring 
to  show,  in  a  subsequent  piece  (at  the  Haymarket)  called  '*  Eurydioe 
Hissed,"  that  the  condemned  farce  had  been — not  hastily  and  incona- 
derately  condemned  by  the  public  (for  he  did  not  arraign  the  judgment 
of  the  public),  but — -nastily  and  inconsiderately  composed  by  himself — 

The  trifling  offspring  of  an  idle  hoar  :— 

an  excuse  which,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  possessed,  no  doubt,  the 
merit  of  truth,  although  there  was  more  vanity  than  policy  in  urging  it 
with  such  vehemence  on  the  attention  of  the  public.  Fielding's  com- 
parative indifference  to  &me,  while  engaged  in  nurrying  on  an  essay  for 
'*  The  Champion,"  or  a  comedy  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  is  one  of  the 
many  characteristics  which  distinguish  him  so  completely  from  his  great 
rival,  Richardson.  <<  The  breath  of  adulation  was  pleasant  to  Richard- 
son, but  Fielding  estimated  it  at  its  true  worth.  The  one  was  childishly 
•ovetous  of  praise,  and  greedy  of  the  applause  of  partial  friends ;  the 
other  was  as  reckless  of  his  reputation  as  of  his  purse.  If  the  proceeds 
from  an  essay  or  a  pamphlet  were  sufficient  to  buy  out  an  execution,  or 
to  satisfy  a  relendess  tax-gatherer,  Fielding  was  a  happier  man  than  if 
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thd  whole  Society  of  Wits  at  WilPs,  or  all  the  critics  of  the  press,  had 
<iomhined  to  trumpet  forth  his  excellences." 

For,  Harry  Fielding,  who  mores  muUorum  hominum  vidU^  had  per- 
sonal  experience  of  the  mores  of  butti-hatlifiTs,  and  other  rough-and* 
ready  spedmens  of  m-humanity,  in  the  course  of  his  ups  and  downs  in 
life,  and  doubtless  could  have  wished  these  ^ntry  better  mores^  by  means 
of  a  better  acquaintance  {fideliUr  didicisse)  with  those  "ingenuous 
arts''  which,  a  good  authority  declares,  have  an  "  emollient"  influence  on 
^'  manners."  Better  manners  to  ye  I  might  once  and  again  have  been 
his  benediction  on  sponging-householders,  duns,  and  tax-collectors,  whose 
only  interest  in  books  (and  bookmen)  was  confined  to  those  in  which  they 
kept  their  accounts — a  province  of  literature  by  which  a  man's  mores  are 
but  imperceptibly  softened,  so  that  to  say  nee  sinit  esseferos  were  to  say 
the  thing  that  is  not :  witness  Dick  Steele,  Harry  Fielding,  and  a  whole 
noble  (or  ignoble)  army  of  martyrs  to  impecuniosity.  Between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  a  life  about  town  had  initiated  Fielding  "  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  Bohemianism."  If  he  was  familiar  with  the  bois- 
terous jollity  and  reckless  unthrift  of  tavern  life,  so  was  he  with  chill 
penury  in  some  of  its  dreariest  aspects.  Almost  his  only  means  of 
support  he  derived  from  tjie  playhouse  treasury :  supplementary  aid,  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  came  sometimes  in  the  "  questionable  shape"  of  a 
' « tip"  perhaps  from  his  old  fellow-Etonian,  George  Lyttleton,  or  from 
some  honoured  patron,  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Arsyle.  It 
is  no  imaginary  picture,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  draws  of  tne  jovial 
author  in  his  early  days  of  alternate  light  and  shade — one  day,  familiar 
with  the  sordid  haunts  of  poverty ;  the  next,  gay  in  velvet,  ruffles,  and 
embroidery  ;  now,  dining  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  quaffing  chain" 
pagne  in  ducal  banquet-halls;  and  now  seeking  out  the  cheapest  ordinary; 
or,  if  dinner  was  impossible,  solacing  himself  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
A  satire  entitled  *<  Seasonable  Reproof,"  published  anonymously  in  1735^ 
thus  describes  his  **  sudden  transformations  fix>m  the  grub  to  the  butterfly 
condition :" 

'    F — 7-g,  who  yesterday  appeared  so  rough. 

Clad  in  coarse  frieze,  and  plastered  down  with  snuff, 

Sec  how  his  instant  gaudy  trappings  shine ! 

What  playhouse  bard  was  ever  seen  so  fine? 

But  this  not  from  his  humour  flows,  you'll  say. 

But  mere  necessity — for  last  night  lay 

In  pawn  the  velvet  which  he  wears  to-day« 

Colley  Gibber,  defined  by  Ralph  '<  a  bottle  of  as  pert  small  beer  a» 
ever  whizzed  in  any  man's  face,"  called  Fielding,  in  one  of  these  effer- 
yescent  ebullitions  of  small  beer  sourness,  *^  a  broken  wit."  Old  Colley 
was  right  though.  In  circumstances,  the  man  who  had  ridiculed  him  in 
^'  Pasquin"  and  the  *'  Register,"  was  a  broken  and  battered  bankrupt* 
In  intellectuals,  he  was  as  undeniably  a  wit.  And  Gibber  knew  to  his 
cost  that  the  *'  chill  penury,"  at  which  he  indirectly  sneered,  avsuled  not 
to  '^  repress  the  noble  rage"  of  a  wit  of  Fielding's  inches.  Gare  killed  a 
cat,  they  say;  and  a  cat  has  (according  to  the  same  on  dit  authority)  lives 
three  times  three ;  Fielding  had  only  one  life,  but  Gare  killed  not  him. 
If,  amid  straits  and  embarrassments  the  most  irksome,  he  did  not  exactly 
laugh  and  grow  fftt,  at  least  he  laughed  and  grew — thin.     He  breathea 
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a  h«aT|f  fttmoiphere,  but  Uaisetf  iVAs  tmonrant^  aii^,  ii^  ai  a  foither. 
He  WBB  joyous  in  die  face  of  dxuma,  and  had  tke  light  naart  to  tam  hui 
indigenoe  into  Jeuwd*eaprit  At  thvee-aiid-tweiity  be  thus  oddseMed 
dbe  piime  miniflter — gaUj  «ompi«ng  notes  with  Sir  Bobevt  Walpok^ 
<m  wear  aeqaectm  positions  in  Me.: 

The  familj  that  dines  Idie  latest 
Is  in  onr  street  esteemed  the  creatert ; 
But  latest  hoars  must  suiely  nU 
'Eoie  him  who  never  dines  at  aU. 

Tonr  taste  as  architect,  ^ron  haam, 
Aath  been  admired  by  friend  and  foe ; 
Bat  can  your  eartl^  domes  eompare 
WJthaU  myiMsQea^^a  the  air  P 

We're  often  tanght  it  doth  bdiore  n& 
To  ihink  those  greater  who*re  above  ns ; 
Another  iDstanoe  of  my  gbry, 
Who  Mve  above  you  twice  two  story ; 
And  from  mj  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  street  of  Arlington. 

Greatness  by  poets  still  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted; 
This  too  dCoth  in  my  favour  speak; 
Tour  lev^  is  but  once  a  week; 
Prom  mine  I  canexchide  bat  oneday— 
My  door  is  quiet  of  a  finndi^. 

One  gnnre  consequence,  however,  this  garret  life  prodneed,  damagui§^ 
to  Fiel&ig's  diaracter  as  a  man  of  letters,— *the  pandering  to  iofr  tastes 
in  his  ooutnbatious  to  nie  stage.  In  the  prologue  to  his  first  comedy) 
''Love  in  several  Masques"  (1728),  be  had  the  aasuranee,  indeed,  to 
claim  cre£t  for  Ihe  moral  tcne  of  his  scenes,  and  thor  freedom  from 
aught  that  could  offend  the  fsir  ;*  yet  it  were  hard  to  say  wherein  thia 
piece  differs  for  the  better  irom  contemporary  comedies'— and,  gfiven  the 
year  1728,  we  know  what  sort  of  things,  in  a  moral  pomt  of  view,  tke^ 
were.  Mr.  Lawrence  straightforwardly  protests  that,  **  the  truth  is,  Field- 
ing could  not  €tffbrd  to  be  dull ;  and  decorum  was  in  that  age  considered 
synonymous  with  dulness.  Had  his  play  been  less  piquant  and  more 
moral,  he  might  have  wanted  occujpation  for  some  years  to  come."  Let 
the  apology,  or  plea,  go  for  what  it  is  worth ;  the  fe^t  upon  which  it  is 
framed  seems  to  oe  movfeifyiDgly  oonect  But  worse  than  this ;  Fielding, 
in  his  ei^gemess  {proh  jpudor !)  to  keep  up  with  his  patrons'  depraved 
taste,  actually  outran  it— ^ent  lengths  that  the  playrang  pubfic  really 
codM  not  go— took  liberiBes  that  a  hy  no  means  '<  nice"  pt  and  hoses 
eould  not  tolerate.  ^The  Caffee-House  Pc^ioian"  was  «  fittle  too 
strong  ;  and  however  entertaining  Ihe  coUoquies  of  Dabble  and  PcRMek 
(tifbose  ^fiticai  geography  is  ahK>nt  on  -a  par  with  -that  of  FieMinr's 
subsequent  patron,  his  <3rraee  of  Newcastie),  and  however  jpolent  nie 
hit  at  'London  iustices  of  tfie  peaoe,  in  the  person  of  Ar.  JtuHee 
€queezum  (acteJ^  too,  d  fnenfeiile,  by  ^ppesly^  theoriginal  Bmehum\ 
piiblie  decency  had  some  character  a«n  to  maintain,  <»*  peifaqw  ««deem, 

•  Ifoi^tihaHaflMdtheiftikeBe'te  en  to-day, 
WhkBh  aha  nWit  Unsh  to  heaz^  or  hlnsh  to  «iir>  An. 
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and  the  plaf  iiitfevMituallyy  though  a0t  at  fiiBt»  put  dovrn..  OfhUnext 
fire-aot  comedy,  "<  The  Modem  Hoihaad"  (1732),  Mr.  Latmnee,  erer 
disposed  to  palliate  hig  author's  traai^gveadoiu^  literary  and  meral^  ftizly 
ewxuiy  that  it  seems  inpossihle  at  tUs  tiioe  of  day  to  heUeve  m  the  t(dei»- 
tion  of  sack  a  faeoe  by  aay  decent  audtenoe.  ^<  So  doubt  IIm  iserals  oi 
the  upper  daases  ts^ero  bad  enough  ia  the  rei^  of  G«Mge  11^''-^'  bnt 
that  snoh  a  state  of  morals  as  Fielding  has  depicted  im  <  The  Modem 
Husband'  was  cemmen  in  auy  class  or  oirde  is  aa  ineMifiUe  aod  moat 
Strom  supmnsitioB.*'  Such  a  couple  ae  Mr»  and  Mrs.  Modem,  the ftudbar 
adds,  m%ht  have  been  £»un4  perhaps,  in  pfohin^  the  lo^met  depths  ef 
profligacy ;  hut  to  represent  such  persons  m»  the  (wdiaary  prodaiots  ef  tfie 
social  system  then  in  Tc^ve,  was  »  libel  on  ihe  jge^  md  «soeecied  the 
limits  of  the  eomediao's  licence.  Neveithelesa,  Fielding  ooo^laeMitly 
takes  cifidit  to  himself,  in  the  prokgue»  &t  his  adhecenee  to  ^  aaioie 
and  truth,''  and  his  ''de&ace  of  virtue/'  NeaUL  year  (17S2)  Im  <<  eame 
out  mth"  a  burlesque  (a  propos  of  namby-pamby  Hiillip^a  ^'  Dietnessed 
Mother,"  sdL  £ae»e's  '^AAlbomai}iie''dooento  namby-pamby  Eogbih), 
entitled  ^<  The  Covent  Gsrden  Tngiedy/'  which  introdaese  the  lowMt  of 
the  low  London  characters  of  that  tame  and  that  plaae  (Cowent  fiardfst 
being  tihen  aotorioMS  for  the  evil  communicatioiis  that  joexrupt  good 
raanneis),  ead  goes  far  to  eonficm  the  beMe^  duit  want  of  dmencnr  is 
want  of  sense.  This  huiiesque  was  speedily  fdUoirad  by  **  The  t)»^ 
bauehec^'*  ft  comedy  flung  at  the  head  of  the  JesnkSy  wheae  aloax  ^ 
sanctity  just  at  ibis  time  atank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  town,  thanks  in 
especiftl  to  the  seoMit  eaqiotS  of  Catherine  CadUse  and  FaAar  Gicaid. 
It  is  hut  poor 'ComJsrt  to  know  that  both  theae  last  pieoes  wave  ^<  freely 
censuBed4it  the  Jtime  for  their  fli^jrant  indeoencj/  mad  to  iiaiie  the  author 
rity  of  the  jG^tc^  Straet  Jmarmd  {Mj,  1732X  that  they  both  ''rnetwkh 
the  universal  deteetatmn  of  the  town :"  Gxub^stBeet  joaraalistseatnetimes 
obeerving  «aly  ihe  fiat  -clause  of  the  -commandment  to 

NotUiigeKtenwto/iLor  set  down  aofl^  in  nmliee. 
Of '^  The  Unihrersal  i^allant^'  egsin,  a  comedy  acted  (W  Quin^  Gibber,  &c., 
inter  aUos)  %t  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  in  1735,  Mr.  Inwrence  says :  ''  It 
proved  a  most  tmdoubted  Allure,  and  not  undeservedly  so."  The  audi- 
ence, it  is  said,  sat  quietly  till  the  third  act  was  almost  over,  expedane^ 
tibe  play  to  mend ;  but  finding  it  gpow  worse  and  worse,  they  lost  afi 
patience,  fielding  was  bitter  (for  him,  who  had  so  little  gall  in  his 
composition)  at  l^e  fate  of  this  comedy ;  imputed  it  to  ^  some  young 

rdemen  of  tile  town  who  make  a  jest  of  damning  plays  {**  and  urged 
pubKe  at  large  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  a  packed  and  partisan  few. 
He  urged  in  vain ;  and  font  mieuw :  lor,  whatever  the  motive  of  iihose 
wbo  had  condemned  him,  the  condemnation  itself  will  grieve  or  sumise 
no  mneteentii  century  reader,.  No  wonder,  on  the  wholes  if  Fielmng 
got  a  had  name  with  playgoers  who  had  a  conscience,  and  came  to  be 
firtrusted  by  ihem  as  one  whose  next  play  it  would  not  be  ^  safe^  to  go 

*  Whence  the  allusioii  in  tfie  (panlo  post)  prologue : 

^^^Can  then  another^s  aaaaisb  give  you  joy? 
Or  is  it  such  a  trittinph  to  deatn>7? 
We,  Uke  the  faUed  frogs,  consider  thus: 
This  may  be  sport  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us.'* 
m2 
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and  see  acted.  Thus  in  1743,  when  bis  rehabilitated  juvenile  comedy, 
"  The  Weddbg  Day,"  was  announced  as  "  in  preparation/'  rumour  con- 
demned it  beforehand,  on  the  score  of  its  indecency ;  a  charge  from 
which  Fielding  endeavoured  to  defend  it,  by  stating  that  the  report 
arose  entirely  from  the  objection  of  the  licenser  to  certain  passages, 
which  were  at  once  expunged.  But  this  defence,  Mr.  Lawrence  objects, 
is  untenable :  "  In  the  plot  of  the  comedy,  with  which  the  licenser's  pen 
could  not  interfere,  there  is  an  ingrained  deformity ;  and  portions  of  the 
dialogue  remind  us  of  the  age  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.**  That 
ladies  of  quality,  in  the  year  1743,  it  is  with  justice  remarked,  should 
refuse  to  sanction*  such  an  entertainment  with  their  presence,  is  a  proof 
that  an  improvement  in  public  morals  was  gradually  taking  place. 

Fielding's  plays,  however,  are  now  fedrly  shelved ;  and  probably  the 
higher  the  shelf  the  better.  His  novels,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  vi- 
tality involved  in  his  appellation,  Father  of  the  £nglish  Novel.  The  coarse- 
ness and  indelicacy  by  which  they  too  are  blotted,  are  lamentable  draw- 
backs to  the  delight  they  otherwise  afford.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  bilious 
(as  usual — or  possibly  a  little  extra)  when  he  called  '<  Tom  Jones"  a  book 
'^  seemingly  intended  to  sap  the  foundation  of  that  morality  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  parents,''  &c ;  and  Richardson  was  a  jealous  rival  and  a  blind 
critic  when  he  said,  "  Tom  Jones  is  a  dissolute  book.  It$  run  is  over," 
&c.;  and  France  was  inconsistent,  and  had  something  like  a  beam  in  her 
eye,  when  she,  dieting  on  Crebillon^i^,  refused  to  license  Master  Tom, 
because  of  his  immorality ;  nevertheless  it  is  well  to  give  proper  weight 
to  the  weighty  objections,  on  this  ground,  to  which  Fielding's  novels  are 
one  and  fdl  liable,  and  which  only  their  extraordinary  merit  in  other 
respects  could  have  struggled  ag^ainst  with  success.  The  degree  of  this 
merit  enhances  the  vexation  one  feels  at  offences  to  taste  and  morals  sa 
fi:equent  and  so  gratuitous ;  indeed,  superlative  as  it  is,  it  is  in  no  way 
superfluous,  merely  as  a  disinfectant — as  a  counter-agent  against  that 
tendency  to  decay  which,  Heaven  be  praised,  is  an  innate  tendency 
in  all  corrupt  matter.  There  needed  a  goodly  array  of  sterling  qua- 
Uties  to  maintain  "  Tom  Jones"  in  life  and  vigour,  to  an  age  whea 
novel  readers  are  used  to  the  innocuous  pages  of  Scott,  and  Dickens^ 
and  Thackeray.  Not  that  we  forget  the  progressive  refinement  of  taste^ 
or  the  conventional  freedom  of  a  period  m  which  Dr.  Doddridge  could 
read  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  with  infinite  relish,  to  the  maiden  (not  yet 
old  maiden)  Hannah  More.  But  is  it  not  possible  that,  in  their  well- 
grounded  strictures  on  the  moral  character  of  most  moral  Richardson's 
.novels — "  Pamela,"  at  least,  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending, — Cole- 
ridge, and  others  who  have  caught  up  his  cry,  may  have  too  indiscri- 
minately admired  the  healthy,  bracine^  atmosphere  in  which  Fielding 
breathes  so  very  freely  ?  Healthy  and  bi*acing  it  may  be  by  comparisoa 
with  Richardson's  *^  close  and  relaxing  clime" — but  a  relative  virtue  is 
not  a  virtue  absolute,  and  Harry  the  heedless  might  be  bettec  than 
Samuel  the  serious,  and  yet  be  no  better  than  he  should  be.  For  all 
^hat,  the  world  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 


*  Moreover,  Mrs.  CUve  "  refttsed  a  part  In  the  comedy  which  she  consi 
particularly  objectionable:  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a  copy  of 
by  Sir  C.  Hanbury  Williams.'* 


\  considered 
_     ■  verses 
tanbory ' 
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THE  PEIVATE  THBATBIOALS  AT  OHESHANT. 

I  ALWAYS  used  to  think  that  Uoole  John  of  Cheshant  was  just  the 
kindest,  best-hearted,  dearest  old  duck  in  Christendom,  and  now  I'm  sure 
of  it ;  he  nerer  seemed  to  have  a  care  in  the  world.  Poor  Aunt  Sophia 
died  ever  eo  long  ago,  and  left  him  with  neither  chick  nor  child ;  and  he 
used  to  come  up  to  us  in  this  terrible  Bedford-square  of  ours,  from  the 
country,  Dke  an  angel  of  light  and  love.  His  own  house  is  not  such  an 
enormously  hug^  one  as  everybody  makes  out  their  uncle's  place  to  be 
when  they  go  out  of  town  to  spend  Christmas  at  it,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
size  indeed ;  with  a  double  drawing-room  (remember  thi^t),  and  a 
dining-room  of  course,  a  library,  an  awful  magistrate's  room,  a  charming 
housekeeper's  snuggery,  where  pickles,  and  jams,  and  those  pineapple 
preserves  are  kept,  and  such  a  love  of  a  boudoir !  looking  out  upon  the 
grand  old  church  from  which  the  wedding-bells — I  mean  the  Christmas- 
bells — were  pealing  all  day  long  and  haff  the  night  We  two  sisters—- 
Lilly  and  I — slept  over  the  library,  and  Carry  and  Anne — our  cousins- 
over  the  drawing-room,  and  the  boudoir  was  between  us  and  our  com- 
xaon  room.  These  were  all  of  us  girls  at  Cheshant,  in  general.  Papa 
and  mamma  were  there  too,  naturally ;  and  Captain  L'Estrange,  the 
Punjaub.man;  and  Mr.  Stokes,  the  squire,  from  Fellaton;  and — and 
Leonard — that  is,  Mr.  Leonaitl  Hughes,  of  Watlington — and  that's 
all.  But  last  Christmas  it  was  another  matter.  Lilly  did  it.  She  had 
been  to  some  "  Tableaux  Vivants"  at  the  Williamses,  in  October,  where 
Colonel  Montmorenci  of  the  Guards  (on  urgent  private  ai&irs  from  the 
Crimea),  had  played  Tamerlane  in  her  Indian  shawl,  and  she  could 
never  get  it  out  of  her  mind.  So,  ^'  Uncle,  dear,"  she  whispered,  one 
night,  when  Uncle  John  had  got  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes  after 
dinner,  and  was  *^  going  off,"  "  don't  you  think  we  could  have  some 
tableaux,  or  charades,  or  private  theatricals,  herey  now  ?" 

*'Some  what?"  said  the  dear  old  gentleman,  rather  snappiahij. 
«  '  Private  theatricals  ?'— Private  fiddlesticks !" 

*  "Yes,  dear  Uncle  John,  of  course,"  she  answered  (for  when  Lilly 
'^goes  in  for  a  thing,"  as  Leonard  says,  there's  nothing  like  her  in  this 
world) — '^  of  course  we  must  have  private  fiddlesticks,  and,  if  possible,  a 
drum.  But  whether  the  hall  or  the  back  drawing-room  is  the  best  place 
to  act  in,  that  is  the  question."  And  because  that  was  the  last  thing 
Uncle  John  had  heard  before  he  went  off  to  sleep,  he  kept  on  repeating 
**  Back  drawing-room — back  drawing-room,"  for  half  an  hour — whicS 
was  a  promise. 

Uncle  John,  he  was  to  be  manager  (that  was  settled  at  once),  but  he  ' 
would  not  act ;  papa  and  mamma  were  in  doubt  for  a  long  time,  but  one 
bad  to  be  paintea  in  yellow-ochre,  we  said,  and  the  other  to  have  her 
hair  powdered,  so  they  both  threw  up  their  engagements ;  the  captain  he 
had  nis  uniform  with  him,  and  was  therefore  of  course  an  acquisition; 
Mr.  Stokes  was  half  a  Frenchman — he  had  been  so  lonff  abroad,  re- 
trenching— and  was  consequently  ready  to  act  anything ;  and  Mr.  Hughes 
said,  very  rudely,  on  my  asking  him  what  he  was  fit  for,  "  The  husband, 
the  loring  husband,  miss,"  and  threw  himself  upon  his  ridiculous  knees, 
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in  which  attitude  he  was  caught  hy  the  under-housemaid.  There  were 
we  four  girls,  then,  and  but  three  gentlemen,  which  was  absurd ;  so  we 
sent  for  a  friend  of  Obe  captan^f— a  JSn  Harris,,  from  Oxford — a  remark- 
ably clever  and  amusing  person,  he  said,  and  who  had  been  plucked 
nineteen  times  lor  his  ^^  smalls,^  to  make  it  right. 

Then  we  chose  two  ^  sereamfing''  ficrees,  and  a  dress^ie^  n  •ne  aot^ 
**  fer  the  ladies,''  it  was  said,  bat  I  don't  believe  we  cared  for  oar  hoops 
mid  head-dresses  one  bit  more  than  the  men  did  for  iAuar  bag- wigs  and 
diamond-buckles.  All  of  us  beg^  rehearsing'  as  soon  as  possible';  but 
3fr.  Harris^  who  was  about  to  try  his  twentieth  efaanee^  could  not  join 
the  eoBRpany  tdl  term  was  over. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Stokes,  who  will  treat  eyerything  with  such  breadth  of 
eolovring,  inlbmis  yo«t  that  we  got  oar  moveable  theatre  frcftn  Thespis 
and  Son,  and  all  our  dresses,  new,  from  the  costumist  of  the  Lyceum,  one 
of  xm  two  has  been  misinformed,  as  I  understood  firom  Leonard  that  he 
went  to  Levi'S).  the  theatrical  man,  and  got  all  the  gentlemen's  things  on 
hire,  exeept  the  wigs ;  and,  for  ns,  we  made  our  own  habiKments,  wider 
the  Erection  of  a  distinguished  artiiste — ^mamma.  The  village  carpenter 
put  up  Ae  stage  and  the  footKghts ;  and  ilie  all-aoeompMted  Mr.  Stokes 
painted  the  side^-scenes  and  the  curtain.  ''  For  a  tenHSooad  note,  and 
with  the  destruction  of  the  back  drawing-room,'*  as  iJncle  Jokn  coni«> 
phccnlly  observed,  ^  we  did  it  all.'*  It  was  a  mnd  sight  to  see  him 
mflnaging  the  rehearsals.  Mamma  and  papa^  and  a  servant  or  twe^  were 
spectators  at  every  one,  until  they  began  to  think  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
the  d^pess-piece  positively  funereal.  Mrs.  Potts,  the  houasieeper,  was 
m  the  prompter's  box,  where  there  was  no  room'  to  wag  a  finger,  anc^ 
being-  encumbered  with  the  book,  and  the  bell,  and  the  eaodle,  set  Ker^ 
self  en  fire  on  four  distinct  oocasionsi 

^^  Vm  »4ight  again,  if  yon  please,  sir,"  she  used  te  seream.  ^  Never 
yo«  mindv"  holloed  Uncle  John.  ^What's  afbr  ^band  and  heart,'  Mrs^ 
Fotts  ?  Captain  L'Estrange,  this  is  the  second  time  you've  staek  in  this 
marriage  offer,  and  Miss  Ltlfy  Trevor  don't  know  what  to  say  to  ye«»  .  .  • 
#W  yev  fitli  into  Mr.  Stokes's  arms.  Carry,  or  will  you  net  ?  Is  he  to  be 
kept  waiting  there,  at  R.  D.  F.,  vntil  the  aftierpieee  ?  .  »  .  Where  is  he*, 
Atkue  ?  Wftere  is  he  ?"  "  Why  he  is  probabfy  being  pluefced  again  in 
Ae-  sehook ;  but  yon  need  not  ask  after  him  twice,  because  it's  not  m 
iAie  book."  <^  Deuce  take  you,  Hughes,  why  don't  you  let  that  J^mag 
woman  go?  It  says,  ^Starts  away  after  embrace,'  disttnetly.  .  .  » 
Pooh,  pooh,  the  <£rectiott  is,  '  Kisses  him.'  You  must  do  as  the  di- 
seetioB  says,  certainly ;  don't  interrupt  the-  course  of  the  dnona  by  loolisK 
serapies. 

Nor  were  these  the  worst  difficulties  Uncle  John  had  to  deal  widi ;  tile 
eoptain  wanted  to  wear  his  unilorm  m  all  three  pieces,  even  the  one  in 
which  he  played  a  Blacksmith  in  the  Tyrol.  No  htttton  power,  we 
imderstood  from  mamma,  cedd  get  Mr.  Stokes  into  knee  bocoehes ;  and 
if  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  made  Anne  decline  to  be  a  Buy-»- 
S^roem  ghrl,  I  know  why.  He  produced  an  erigkial  play  ef  his  owm 
eom^iosition  within  five  dsys  of  our  performance,  and  becaose  it  was  written 
exptessly  for  the  eompany,  we  had  to  get  that  np  toe.  It  seemed  te 
one  to  have  been  written  expressly  for  Carry  L'Estrange*  and  htm,  and 
JNPbody  ehe,  and  all  the  <*hits,"  and  the  '^salutations,''  and  the  ^8itu»- 
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laHUB^  to  IiATe  been  weaemd  for  tlmnseTres ;  b«t  it  was  plsyed;  ftmti»- 
tiflPDV  Ibr  half  tbe  eoanty  had  been  sent  oat,  and  aearir  bM  the  people 
wefe-eoming :  the  wickra  ok!  lord  from  the  Park,  who  has  tweLv>e  wives 
alive  already  they  say,  and  is  looking  oat  for  a  thirieendi  ;  and  both  th^ 
borengb  members ;  and  the  man  that  keeps  the  honnds.  I  saw  '*  Mem. — 
Eligible,''  epponte  to  biie  name  in  mamma's  private  list ;  hot  tfiat  is  no 
concern  of  mine,  I  can  tell  her.  Then  there  was  the  arehdeaeen,  and  a 
heap  of  ffigh  Chureb  cnrates,  and  the  officers  of  the  ^roop  at  Cheshant 
besraiB^.  Bvt  we  girk  didn't  fear  any  of  these  as  we  did  our  own  sex* 
It  positively  made  me  cold  to  think  of  Lady  Blowdale  and  the  four 


lliGss  Blowdales,  and  of  those  abominable  Miss  Khnples^  and  of  the  gay 
widow  of  Wormwood  Hall,  an<^  of  that  rector's  wife.  How  they  will 
praise  and  eoa^iment  na  all  night  long,  thenght  I,  and  pidc  us  to  pieces 
evaeEy  lor  the  next  sis  mon&s  to  eemc  Lilly  will  be  ^aff»eted,'* 
aad  Cairy  ''fooMif  Araie  will  be  *«  lack-a^dnsieal,''  and  I  shall  be 
^bold  f*  and  **  I  nefer  saw  yon,  my  dear,  with  sueh  a  eokmr  before^* 
ihe  Bevr  Mrs»  Snapdragon  will  say^a  politeness  I  shafi  net  be  able  to 
sspay,  lor  i  have  seen  her  many  times  with  just  the  same  7  bat  it  was 
teo  Me  to  thi^  of  saeh  things  then.  Moreover,  at  die  last  moment 
almost^  Mr.  Harris  wrote  te^  say  his  grandpi^pa  had  had  a  fit,  and  was 
ffvpsn  ever.  I  thought  Unde  John  woM  have  had  another  when  l^lit 
dmadfid  letter  arriv^ 

^^Why  conlda't  his  grandpapa  have  waited  tiU  next  week?'  Why 
hada^t  L'Estrange  said  that  his  friendfs  grandbapa  was  subjeet  to  fits? 
Would  Annie— dearest  Annie— object  to  let  A&  footamn  make  love  to 
Iter  in  the  unavoidnfrle  absence  of  the  strange*  gen<fcamn  V* 

Annie^  howwer,  vHmi>  had  retired  to  the  promptor's  bmc  in  tears,  de- 
ebaed  she  wouldn't  sobmit  to  it;  tihe  Captain  whistfed  ''Pop  goer  die 
Weaself  to  the  measom  of  the  ^  Dead  Maseh  in  SauF;*^  Mr;  fiPtdtes  was 
vsiaif^the  most  awAii  words  his  French  coaM  suggest,  andlUnele  John 
translatiDg  Aem  into  English,  when  iir  rushed  Mr.  Hughes  from  Ae  rml^ 
way  statba^  witb  news  diat  he  had  telegraphed  for  a  fii^end  of  his — one 
Ms.  Booke — ^firava  London,  and  diat  he  would  be  domr  by  the-  next 


*^My  SOD,  my  long*  lost  soirr  cjaciidMted  Fnde  Johs^  from*  Ae  dress^ 
pieosy  as  he  Arew  hm»elf  into  Leonard's  arms. 

>  ^Thaw's  sixty  diousand   pounds    npon   the-  mantehlielf,   and  ifs 
yooss,"  said  JMbr.  Stokes,  from  the  first  fiiree; 

"  If  the  thanks  of  a  lonely  maiden  are  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  sir, 
take  diem,  eh,  take  diem  l»r  Mr.  Rooke,"  misqaoted  Annie  from  the 
seeoBSl.  We  were  Kftedf  from  the  lowest  depths  at  once  to  comparative 
ittdependeBee.  We  were  certain  the  new  actor  would  do  capitally— how 
absaid  not  to  hgye  dionght  of  him  before !  It  was  diecreed  tttat  he  was  to 
be  locked  up  over  the  stables  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  denied  all 
odier  nutriment  until  he  had  finished  his  rSksr  we  ourselves  had  been  at 
them  for  three  weeks,  and  were  only  just  perfected.  Our  copies  of 
'*  Lacy's  Acting  ELdition"  were  a  disgraceful  sight,  tumbled,  and  diumbed, 
and  torn  beyond  belief ;  we  had  found  them  in  our  pockets  in  the  most 
sacred  places,  and  had  caught  ourselves  respouding  from  them  on  the 
most  unfit  occasions.  Some  of  them  had  been  distributed  over  the 
village  by  mistake  for  tracts,  and  had  been  even  read  and  digested  as 
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works  of  an  edifying  nature.  We  had  been  also  made  to  walk  oat,  two 
and  two,  for  mutual  interrogation  and  the  perfection  of  out  characters. 
Indeed,  no  lea^ons  in  the  world  were  ever  learnt  so  well  and  so  pleasantly 
as  at  Uncle  John's  academy  for  both  sexes  down  at  Cheshant. 

We  all  drove  down  to  the  station  to  hail  our  deliverer.  He  was  a 
fresh-coloured  young  man,  of  nervous  temperament,  and  didn't  seem  to 
understand  us  all  quite  at  first.  I  suppose  our  stage  names — ^under  which 
the  manager  insisted  upon  introducing  us — rather  confused  him.  ''  Now 
Annie,  you  get  next  to  him  in  the  rumble,  and  tell  him  what  he's  got  to 
say  and  do;  for,"  said  my  uncle,  in  quotation,  ''this  is  no  time  for  false 
delicacy,  Jemima  Anne." 

And  how  soon  we  did  get  acquainted,  and  how  pleased  we  all  w^re 
with  him  immediately !  And  this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  attri- 
butes of  private  theatricals,  that  there  is  no  preliminary  coldness  and 
ceremony,  but  we  either  like  one  another  or  not,  at  once.  Three  nights 
from  that  very  day  Mr.  Rooke  was  in  our  boudoir,  and  Carry  and  1  were 
putting  vermilion  on  his  nose.  All  besides  the  captain,  too,  we  had  to 
furnish  with  moustachios  of  burnt  cork,  and  vexy  orten  to  wash  them  off 
again  for  them  between  the  pieces.  What  charming  occupation  on  wet 
days  was  that  constructing  of  play-bills  with  mediseval  characters  and 
modem  jokes.  Mr.  Pugin  himself  could  not  have  done  it  better  than 
Mr.  Stokes;  but  the  captain  wasted  more  than  an  acre  of  gold  in  the  illu- 
minations-*'' enough,"  Leonard  said,  severely,  "  to  cover  all  his  brass." 
On  fine  days  we  ravaged  the  conservatory,  and  stripped  the  laurels  and 
the  holly  trees  to  deck  the  supper-room;  Annie  and  Mr.  Rooke  brought 
home  a  prise  of  mistletoe  between  them  from  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
which  occasioned  immense  scandal,  and  heightened  their  colour  very 
agreeably;  we  spent  an  enormous  time  on  the  scenery,  and  Unde  John 
took  an  nour  and  a  half  in  getting  through  a  very  small  window-frame, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  he  wished  to  demonstrate 
was  ''practicable."     It  was  indeed  a  merry,  merry  Christmas  time. 

However,  we  had  one  horror,  and  that  was  peeping  between  the 
curtains,  and  seeing  the  audience  getting  larger  and  larger.  This  was 
something  awful.  We  wished  ourselves  far  enough  from  Cheshant  then, 
and  forgot  at  once  and  simultaneously  the  whole  of  our  parts ;  but  in 
front  of  the  footlights  self-possession  and  memory  as  suddenly  returned 
to  us,  and  applause,  and  bouquets,  and  sherry-negus  at  the  side-scenes, 
seemed  almost  the  three  things  on  earth  that  were  most  worth  our  living 
for. 

Our  only  misadventure  was  the  temporary  absence  of  the  captain,  who 
did  not  appear  during  the  dress-piece  at  his  proper  time ;  but  he  was 
found,  in  about  five  minutes,  in  uncle's  magistrate's  room,  revolving 
slowly,  in  full  uniform,  upon  a  music-stool  in  front  of  the  looking-glass. 

F.S. — The  modesty  that  declines  to  describe  a  performance  which  was 
a  success,  will,  I  trust,  be  appreciated. 
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WILMSR^S  "PE  HOMINE  REPLEOIANDO." 

Men  who  journey  over  the  great  high-roads,  connecting  one  capital, 
city,  or  emporinm  of  commerce  with  another,  as  they  roll  or  whirl  on 
their  way,  are  seldom  aware,  and  as  seldom  care  to  be  told,  that  down 
the  green  lanes  or  by-roads  which  branch  off  from  the  main  line  may  lie 
objects  of  interest  or  beauty,  such  as  the  ivied  ruin — ^the  primitive  parish 
church,  with  its  rich  architecture  or  quaint  epitaph — the  Henrician  or 
Elizabethan  manor-house  of  the  olden  time,  containing  probably  its  small 
modest  gallery  of  select  pictures,  collected  by  *'  The  Squire"  of  other 
days,  be£>re  picture-dealing  had  become  a  refinement  of  rascality,  or  the 
manufacture  of  originals  a  handicraft  of  modern  art — in  short,  such  a 
traveller  must  often  pass  by  many  of  those  placek  or  objects  which  make 
travel  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  toil,  and  diversify  the  note-book  of  the 
tourist  with  something  better  than  dates,  hotel  bills,  or  those  statistics  of 
commerce  and  crime,  too  often  the  correlatives  of  each  other.  The 
matter-of-fact  man  of  business,  who  lives  and  toik  but  to  <'  get  through 
his  commissions^"  and  "have  done  with  it,"  would  deem  it  lost  labour  to 
turn  aside  or  pause  a  moment  for  the  examination  of  these  by-way  ob- 
jects of  interest ;  but  the  man  who  travels  to  store  his  mind,  and  imprint 
'*  sun-pictures"  upon  his  memory  for  the  fireside  evenings  of  life,  will  often 
lecal  such  deiaurs  and  divergences  from  the  monotonous  main  road,  as 
the  pleasantest,  and  by  no  means  the  least  profitable  part  of  his  travelling 
expenditure,  whether  of  time  or  money. 

These  remarks  will  apply  as  well  to  the  great  trunk-lines  of  history  as 
of  travel.  No  doubt  there  are  men  of  firm  purpose,  ostrich  diffestion, 
and  small  imaginative  power,  who  can  plod  through,  and  as  they  go, 
digest,  a  standard  history  from  cover  to  cover,  who  can  grapple  with  and 
master  the  main  facts  (the  capital  cities  of  the  volume);  inform  them- 
selves of  all  that  need  be  known  of  the  stirring  past  to  remove  them 
out  of  the  cat^ory  of  ** historical  ignoramus;"  and  yet  these  men  may 
miss  completely  those  illustrative  incidents  and  characteristio  traits,  with 
which  others  mid  it  feasant  and  useful  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  solemn 
historic  narrative.  Heretofore  the  historian  proper  has  too  generally 
thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  calling  to  garnish  his  heavy  narra- 
tive with  trivial  tale  or  contemporary  occurrence,  though  these  would,  in 
few  words,  have  given  more  of  the  life  and  reality  of  events  than  whole 
sections  of  platitudes  could  convey.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
our  times  to  produce  a  species  of  writing  which  proves  that  history  may 
be  lively  without  being  incorrect,  and  that  an  episode  drawn  from 
"Memoires  pour  Servir"  may  throw  more  light  upon  the  events  of  its 
date  than  a  volume  of  afiter-drawn  elaborate  speculations. 

Raphael  painted  ^*  flat  heresy"  against  the  recognised  and  established 
Madonna  type  when  he  first  put  forth  his  Madonnas  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Carlyle's  **  French  Revolution"  (telling  its 
story  by  striking  episodes)  and  Macaulay's  England,  enlivened  and 
embsllished  as  it  is  by  everything  of  contemporary  and  wayside 
illustration  which  the  wnter^s  felicitous  style  and  omnifarious  reading 
oould  introduce,  will  in-  time  revolutionise  historic  writins^.  These 
^^mere  essayists,"  as  they  are  slightingly  called,  may  be  deemed  by 
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some  to  degrade  the  old  historic  epic,  as  it  used  to  be  constructed  by 
authors  who  ''  drew  men  as  ikey  ov^t  to  be,  not  as  they  are ;''  who  de- 
signed heroes  and  demi-gods,  and  not  men  and  women.  But  we  feel 
persuaded  that  this  lieitter  essay  style  will  supersede  that  against  which  it 
rebels  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  emily  afknimbler  in  llui— 4hat 
while  others  '^  drew  piclores^  md  did  no  nsovty"  it  shows  the  ^very  i^ 
and  body  o€  thv  time'*  of  whJcfa  it  is  treating. 

.  I  am  not  goisg  to  write  histecy — &r  from  it — bat  widi  tivr  editor's 
kindl  leave  I  do  propose  new  and  agaa,  afber  baling  driTeo  dow&  some 
of  the  **  by-ways  of  history,"  and  peered  into  odd  oot-ef-the-way  noeke  aad 
comers,  to*eome  back  again  and  tell  hit  ntAen  wiiat  I  here  niuod  these. 
To  repeat  to  tiMm  anytihieff  wbieli  others  have  said  before  woM  avgoe  a 
presomptiea  of  a  better  style  tkan  I  pretead  to,  but  if  I  can*  now  and 
ftgflia  light  upon  some  qoaint  at  carioua  incident,  either  fio^otten,  or 
from  its  very  nkniteness  peesed  over  by  those  looking  for  nmn  inqMnrtavt 
information^  and  if  I  can  produoe  this  in  a  leadnUe  form,^  my  olijeel  wiM 
ke  answered^  and  the  vender,  I  hop^  neslber  unamnoed  nor  disimproved 
by  the  pemsaL 

Tnmnnig  over  the  ptfjes^  ee  (to  carry  oat  my  original  illastntien) 
plodding  along  the  mam  Mne  of  a  heaary  Maa  of  "  ReyehitRin  Tncts,** 
tfteodterday,  I  was^  attracted  by  the  odd  titks  widi  whiek  I  ka(v»  beaded 
thiff  paper,  and  at  enee  tamed  aride  t»  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Wihner*s  **I>sJEhmme  Mepk^ando.**  "« Whe  on  earth,  vpken 
he  «9W  on  earth,'^said  I  to  myself,  ''waa  Mr.  Wiimerr  What  ia  diia 
eise^  **  De  Homine  Replegimida?*'  We  am  net^  in  onr  diM,  anftwnifiar 
with  the  process  of  "  replevying  a  ekattel  or  a  cowl"  Bat  the*  **  repkvm 
efm  man  f  is  semediing  oat  of  the  eoaunon.  I  iaunedaUnly  tntand  to 
Burnet,  to  try  if  this  Wilmer  could  knve  been  an  intimate  of  ^  F.  F.^ 
clerk  of  this  parish^"  bat  oonld  find  no  trace  of  him  is  the  Beesiutioa 
Bishop's  MinutiB  of  €iee9ip»  I  then  lefonwd  to*  Macsulnr's  ante^sevokt- 
tion  narrative,  to  see  whether  he  had  been  down  this  *'  by-way'*  before 
me.  Very  probably  he  had;  but,  with  the  greater  olneetB  of  that  6ticrin|f 
day  before  ais  mind's  eye,  he  had  oveslooked  this  sohfeary  nait  dril1nBtia«> 
tive  fnet,  so  I  determined  to  fottow  the  path  on  which  I  had  stnmbled,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  what  I  dnnk  on  exemplifieation  of  tba  stake  of  tfaibgB 
from^  winch  ^  He  of  the  g^orioas  Memery"  delivered  these  Icingdonn,  the 
raerw  remnrkaUe,  Aat  hietory  has  foibd  tohold  it  up  among  thuSe  aniiwliis 
of  pevaseution  by  which,  it  was  sought  to  torment  where  it  coold  not 
bend,  the  vesolute  S»on  will  into  sid^mission  to  the  absobte:  nde  of  that 
doomed  Stoart  dynasty,  of  whom,  as  of  their  Bonrben  eaosios,  it  might 
have  been  writtsn,  ^tlr  nVmtfws  am^rw,  nen  eoA/eft"' 

Halifox's  portrait  of  Charles  II.  is  a  masterpiece,,  but  peiimpa  the 
^  cottu  terfeit  prtsentwent  of  the  two  8tuart  Brothers,"  the  aeeeod  James 
and  Charles,  was  never  better  drawn  or  contrasted  in  miDiatnre  dun 
in  the  antithesis  of  hie «« buxom  Grace  ef  Backs"  to  Bntnet*  *^The 
KnmcmMMetkmg^if  he  wmdd^ — ^  the  Duns  toonM  Me  0img9  ^he 
touU.**  They  had  bodi  at  heart  the  same  objects,  whs^  Charks  had 
An  abilitv  to  eaary  threughy  hot  not  the  resebed  wili^;  w4iile  his 
bwtfaer's  infinitofy  smaller  miad  heU'  and  advanced  what  it  did  lotd — 
hie  religtenr  and  his  prerogative — wkK  a  renorkaible  tenaeit^  e£  grasp 
and  purpose.  James  set  all  upen  the  hazard  ef  aceoaipliriBng  hu 
^ds  ;  Charke  weidd  hewe  been  very  glad  to>  attain^  l&e  same  end£y.  but 
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Vftnii  risk  nothings  to  do  so.  As  Seott  well  puts  it,  **  be  had  sworn  to 
liimMlf  iMPfer  to  kiss  tke*  piHow  hxs  father  slept  his  last  sleep  upOB.**  Bat 
if  he  could  have  dUaA?i^  England  into  Popery  by  those  picaroon  arts  which 
ha  had  teamed  dnrmg  his  prince-errantry  abroad,  or  have  worried  sturdy 
oppoaitieo  to  death  by  petty  persecutions,  which,  disarming  the  nation  in 
detail,  wauld  not  endanger  a  national  conmlsion,  there  is  reason  to 
know,  from  modem  reyelations  of  his  private  intrigues,  that  the  elder 
brother  was  just  aa  wi^g  an  agent  of  the  designs  of  France  and  Rome 
aa  •var  the  yoonger  was — as  willing,  but  not  aa  ^^  thorough-going.* 
Hamw  it  was  that  the  ageneie^  pat  in  actk>n  by  these  brothers,  were 
highly  eharacteristie.  Charles  met  and  counterplotted  ^*  Titus  Oates," 
with  the  <<  Rye  House"  and  '^Meal-tub"'  plots,  and  *'  did  die  noble  Russel 
tO'fleath  by  sianderoas  tongues."  James,  on  the  contrary,  with  high  hand 
and  shallow  pe^iey,  sent  his  musqueteers  to  eject  the  "  Fellows  of  JMagde- 
lena,''  and  dupped  die  seven  bishops  for  the  Tower !  in  sight  of  a  city  and 
nation  batting  up  to  the  last  point  of  emihrrance.  Their  ends  were  con- 
fbrmable.  **Charie»  11.,'^  says  Junius,  <' lived  and  died  a  hypocrite;" 
and  Jamas  departed,  a  sullen  exfle,  to  end  his  days  in  impotent  attempts 
at  carrying  out  plans,  to  which  he  seemed  to  cling  the  more  fondly  as 
they  beeanNi  daily  lata  piwstieaUe. 

Aa  with  dw-  prince  sa  with  ^e  people.  Sovereigns  will  ever  find 
iwtieii  adapting'  their  service  to  me  personal  character  of  the  ntaster 
whoae£BKVOardMy  court;  and  as  headlong  James  found  his  agencieain  the 
tarbulenae  ef  T3rreoDBel,  the  rashnesa  of  Petre,  the  fury  of  Jeffireys,  so 
Gharias  carried  out  hiapurpoaes  through  the  teazing,  mirryiug  chtcaDer]^, 
and  vexatkras  prosecutiona  of  his  subde  and  j^ant  men  of  the  hiw — ^his 
Jeakiasas^  hv  Joaeses^  hiir  Norths ! — men  who  ran  aa  breaat^igh  fiir 
prarotgatiTe  at  thej  vwre  ruthless  in  pursuing  "  peevish  *  apposers  to 
daadi  or  banishment.  To  eom|4lete  the  antithesis :  aa  «Fames  aat  in 
ai^en,  farmal  state  at  the  head  ef  his  council-table  to  discuss  with  his 
headlong  advisera  the  courses  which  led  him  to  mm,  so  Chazles  used  to 
end  his  stroll  in  the  park  by  sidling  into  the  snuggery  of  his  pander 
Chiffindi,  dtera  to  ^  earwig  a  Scrog^  as  ta  the  issue  to  which  he  wished 
atrialtobebvought,  or  to  consolt  with  his  *^  cabal"  whether  it  were 
better  te  take  wmy  the  lioensea  **  from  the  coffee-houses  !*  or  to  leave  them 
open  aod  send  spiaa  t^efe  to  countermine  the  **  trepannere  of  the  day.* 

This  k  a  kmg  by-way.  We  are  slow  in  arriving  at  •*  Mr.  WUmer  " 
and  Ma  **'r€pb^mmn  r  We  muBt  be  a  little  longer  yet,  and  go  back 
aad  fefward  a  little  before  we  can  take  up  his  ease  by  the  right  cTue. 

AvMig't&e  marica  of  pride  which  went  before  James's  destruction,  was 
the  isaome  f^m  the  press,  in  the  very  last  year  of  his  reign,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  fane-engiavmg  and  large  type,  the  narrative  of  *  Castlemain^a 
Kmbasay  of  Reconciliation  and  Submismon  to  the  R>pe.*  This  volunie 
has  new  fiifiea  low  in  the  lists  of  curioua  books;  when  it  is  to  be  had,  it 
may  be  beoght  fov  a  tri€e,  and  yet  for  more  than  its  worth.  It  was  out  of 
date  and  out  of  ftshion  before  the  dose  of  the  very  year  in  which  it  was 
printed ;  and  probably  those  very  flatterers,  who  made  their  court  by 
ikm  haate  ta  Buy  it,  were  equally  hasty  in  destroying  and  getting  rid  cS. 
Ae  vamiting-,  vidn-glorious  volume,  which,  compiled  and  composed  by  the 
house-steward  of  the  embassy,  is  minute  to  tediousness  and  gossip  in  de- 
BsribiB^  and  ddineating  not  merefy  tile  laying  out  of  Cast^main's  state 
b«Dipiat  at  Roaaa^  b»t  abo  tfie  very  earnng  of  the  wikteeis  of  his  state 
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cbarioty  and  of  the  emblematic  designs  with  which  this  wretched  minion 
of  a  wretched  king  celebrated  his  abject  prostration  of  his  master^  and  his 
master's  kingdom,  at  the  foot  and  to  the  slipper  of  the  pontiff. 

Among  these  emblematic  omamentings  is  one  which,  while  it  brings 
us  to  our  subject,  also  illustrates  the  "  ineonceiyablv  small  mind"  of  the 
second  James,  and  the  mode  in  which  his  flatterers  knew  how  they  could 
best  propitiate  it. 

When  Castlemain  opened  his  mission  at  Rome,  his  first  act  was  to 
blazon  the  hotel  of  the  Embassy  escutcheon- wise  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome.  This  is  an  usual  ambassadorial  act,  but  was  scarcely 
done  on  the  usual  scale  by  this  ambassador  extraordinary,  if  we  may 
judgd  from  the  dimensions  and  other  statistics  of  the  two  pieces  of 
ponderous  framework  which  bore  the  armorial  and  other  devices.  These 
were,  we  are  told,  twenty-four  feet  high  by  nxieen  broad !  braced  to- 
gether by  great  beams,  and  fiststened  witn  eight  hundred-weight  of  iron, 
and  being  hoisted  with  great  labour  to  the  front  of  the  first  story  of  the 
house,  told  all  Rome  that,  as  far  as  the  King's  will  could  accomplish  it, 
the  Pope  was  once  more  to  adorn  his  tiara  with  a  long-lost  and  most 
valued  jewel. 

The  design  of  the  royal  emblem  of  England  was  to  represent  James 
as  supreme  in  power  at  home,  as  he  was  willing  to  show  himself  abiect  in 
submission  abroad ;  all  the  devices  were  intended  to  signify  that  rebellion 
was  crushed,  resistance  vain  ;  that  James  could  do  with  England  accord* 
ing  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  his  pleasure  was  to  deliver  it,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  Papal  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Macaulay's  keen  eye  did  not  fisdl 
to  notice  among  these  <*  absurd  and  gigantic  devices"  St.  George  display- 
ing his  prowess  in  "  spearing"  Doctor  Titus  Oates,  while  JECercules  /  was 
using  his  giant  strength  to  <<  depress"  "  Stephen  College,  the  Protestant 
joiner,"  "  the  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flail" — a  bold  but  '*  inconddep- 
able"  man,  whom  the  legal  persecutions  of  the  last  reign  having  "  done 
to  death  by  a  most  foul  legal  murder,"  had  thereby  exalted  into  a  martyr 
and  a  hero,  who  yet  filb  a  niche  in  the  histor}'  of  the  time. 

We  are  now  within  a  step  of  Mr.  Wilmer.  College,  as  we  have  said, 
was  done  to  death  by  such  foul  practices  of  << court"  and  ^counsel," 
''  gaoler"  and  '*  witnesses"  alike,  as  would  now  sound  monstrous  even  to  teU, 
if  we  had  time  to  tell  them,  though  Chief  Justice  North's  brother  and  bio* 
gopher  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  and  justify  them  ;  they  were  such  that 
poor  College  might  well  exclaim,  (U  he  did,  "  This  is  a  horrid  conspiracy 
to  take  away  my  life."  As  loeU  might  his  bold  solicitor,  *^  Aaron  Smith," 
mutter,  *'  Our  lives  and  estate9  are  beset  here  !"  a  muttering  which  that 
watchful  and  cool  courtier.  Chief  Justice  North,  instantly  took  dovm  as 
grounds  for  a  ^'judgment  (without  even  trial!)  for  a  misdemeanour  I" 
The  solicitor  was  browbeaten  and  silenced,  his  client  out-argued  and 
executed,  though  he  showed  in  his  trial  an  ability,  and  in  his  death  a  con- 
stancy, which  deserved  a  better  fate.  Having  hunted  their  victim  to  death, 
his  persecutors,  apparently  anxious  that  the  memory  of  his  foul  trial  should 
gain  as  little  publicity  as  might  be,  offered  him,  as  a  boon,  that  (ifter 
he  was  hung!  he  should  not  be  quartered!  and  gibbeted!  but  this  was  a 
kindness!  which  the  resolute  man  slighted,  saying,  ^*He  cared  little 
whether  he  should  give  a  feast  to  the  flies  or  the  worms." 

These  things  were  done  at  Oxford,  but  not  until  a  London  grand  jury 
had,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  the  time,  *<  spewed  out  a  previous  bill 
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of  indictment  with  an  ignoramus.**  **  Wilmer  was  foreman^  says  my 
authority.  College  escaped  for  the  time,  hut  '^  WUmer  was  afterwards 
forced  to  fly  his  country.'* 

This  is  tne  first  mention  we  find  of  this  individual,  whose  case,  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  thick-coming  events  which  issued  in  Revolutioriy  seems 
as  remarkable  as  any;  and  as  the  relater  of  it  justly  says,  though 
he  escaped  the  doom  of  those  victims  prosecuted  criminally,  though  the 
engine  of  persecution  put  in  action  against  him  was  at  the  civil  and  not 
at  the  criminal  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  yet  did  it  '^  do  as  much  mis- 
chief," **  strike  as  great  terror,"  and  neutralise  all  resistance  to  the  court 
measures  as  effectually  as  the  halter  which  hanged  College  or  Cornish, 
or  the  axe  which  struck  off  the  head  of  the  noble  Russel.  And  this 
engine  was  the  writ  *^De  Homine  Replegiando**  issued  out  against  him. 

Mr.  Wilmer's  position  as  foreman  of  a  grand  juiy  at  a  time  when 
leading  Londoners  did  not  think  civic  honours  and  offices  beneath  them,  is 
proof  that  he  must  have  been  a  substantial  and  respected  citizen  of  London. 
It  was  a  time  to  try  men's  calibre  and  firmness ;  the  city  of  London  was 
the  chief  battle-field  in  which  the  contest  between  power  and  public 
spirit  was  raging.  The  court  had  entered  on  a  course  of  legal  persecu- 
tion ;  the  CSty  met  them  by  appointing  steady  sheriffs,  these  returned  as 
steadfast  juries,  and  then  the  battle  between  "  prerogative"  and  <<  passive 
resistance"  began  ;  the  bills  against  College  were  *^ ignored;'  the  bills 
a^nst  Shaftesbury  were  ^  ignored  f*  the  evidence  which  suited  the  court 
did  not  satisfy  the  juries ;  even  though  the  Kin^s  counsel  would  sometimes 
intrude  themselves  into  the  jwy-room  to  enlighten  them  !  and,  in  fact, 
this  determination  of  juries  not  to  find  bills  of  indictment  at  court  bidding, 
which  North's  servile  brother  and  biographer  personifies  into  "  a  certain 
monster  that  raged  in  the  years  1680-1-2,  styled  '  Ignoramusy  "  became 
to  Charles  and  his  subtle  men  of  law  a  '*  Mordecai  in  the  gate,'*  which 
must  be  got  out  of  the  way  somehow — anyhow.  With  this  view  Mr. 
Wilmer's  persecution  commenced,  and  North's  brother,  Sir  Dudley,  was 
thrust  into  the  shrievalty,  and  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  liveiy 
of  London  *^  against  the  stomach  of  their  sense  I" 

Wilmer,  as  became  a  topping  London  merchant,  was  a  ''  man  of  ar- 
gosies," foreign  ventures,  ^'  far-off  correspondents."  Lx  furtherance  of  his 
commerce,  he  had  sent  abroad  a  young  man  in  his  employ,  just  as  any  man 
of  business  would  despatch  a  confidential  managing  clerk.  How  the  court 
slot-hounds  got  hold  of  this  fiict  is  not  known.  (Could  it  be  that  North 
wormed  it  out  of  his  brother  Dudley,  the  Turkey  merchant  P)  Be  this 
as  it  may,  upon  this  fact  measures  were  taken  to  *'  lay  the  ignoramus 
foreman"  by  the  heels,  by  means  of  a  writ  '*  De  Homine  Replegiando," 
and  to  mew  him  up  from  ever  again  thwarting  the  court  measures.  In- 
deed, North,  m  his  curious  "  Examen"  (p.  580),  unblushingly  says  that  it 
was  done  in  terrorem,  "  to  show  Mr.  Wilmer,  and  others  of  his  bold  usur- 
patioHy  that  they  must  look  to  their  hits,  for.  if  they  may,  they  will  be 
caught  napping."  Well  might  Burnet  suggest,  that  with  all  his  trained 
caution,  **  it  North  had  lived  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  impeaching  par- 
liament, he  would  have  felt  the  ill-effects  of  his  unblushing  subserviency.'* 
If  he  was  cautious  and  moderate,  as  his  biographer  boasts  him  to  have 
been,  what  may  we  think  of  the  thorough-going  court  agents  ? 

Poor  Mr.  Wilmer,  who  doubtlesss  thought  himself  "wide  awake** 
when  he  sent  his  man  to  look  after  his  interests  abroad,  was  unaware  of 
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the  lexkgtha  to  whkh  court  veogeaace  f^o  to  cfpraBs  him  at  kainau  & 
was  c^ed  upon  by  a  wiit  of  "  Kepk^;iax«  Facias"  to  TpexSatm  th^  pbyacii 
impossibility  of  bringing  in  the  body  of  a  man  beyond  .seas,—- or  cue  to 
"  look  to  his  hits/' 

To  "  unlegal  minds"  nothmg  might  seem  easier  tbaa  lor  Mr.  Wiloier 
to  furnish  the  sheri A  with  a  return  to  the  effect  that  the  buu  had  gone 
away  of  his  own  free  will  to  look  af^  his  master's  iNisiiiese.  B«t 
Charies  and  his  beagles  were  not  to  be  pot  off  the  soent  by  such  a  Ibil 
as  that.  In  the  palmy  foferogative  days  befions  the  BevokiniMB,  tins  «am- 
mon-sense  answer  was  no  legal  ansver  at  all. 

The  king,  by  his  trusty  oounsal  learned  in  the  law,  teld  Ahe  ^hmffii  to 
^go  about  their  Jbudbess,"  to  "do  their  bafdneesy^'  and  ''amend  their 
return."  In  short*  according  to  that  oelehiated  ^j^^  dilemna,  ivUeh 
sbce  formed  so  hu^^e  a  part  of  the  late  Sir  B<ohert  Peii'«  fogil^  the 
sheriffs  were  g^ven  their  choice  of  thrae  courses : 

1.  Either  to  bring  the  man  repUmned  into  court;  or, 

2.  To  return  that  Mr.  Wihner  Jbad  ''eshigned"  {abdvoted)  bin;  or 

3.  To  be  themselves  ''laid  by  the  heels." . 

Of  these  three  oovnea,  the  sLeriffs  found  the  first  ia^ssible;  lihe  ket 
unpleasant !  And  so  there  remuned  but  the  seoeod  j  whieh  wm  what 
the  court  lawyers  wanted  from  the  beginning,  as  a  ground  whenoo  to 
issue  a  ^  Witjecebh am  "  Sigidnst  the  ^yoted  WiLner. 

"  I  suppose"  (says  lionest  David,  in  the  pla^  to  his  mnilirf,  fichiwr 
Bob  Acres)  "  there  un'tao  merciless  a  beast  in  the  aiorid  aa  ymir  Maded 
pbtol.''    Heaven  lielp  the  siaoplicity  of  the  maA-^ 

As  littie  as  a  saint  he  knew 
All  a  laivycr's  craft  fiu  da 

There  lay  more  peril  in  that  bladt-letter  word  ^  QSftj^emam^' * 
lihan  in  all  die  "  aouble-barreUed  swords,  and  cut-aad-ihrust  pistols,*' 
of  bloodthirsty  Sir  Lucias  O'Trig^. 

If  this  Withernam  had  caught  Wilmer  "  nappinc^,"  it  would  have  kept 
him  in  gaol,  body  for  body,  until  he  produced  the  boy  from  beyond  seas. 
'Hns,  in  fact,  mieht  be  a  sentence  of  perpetual  incarceration ;  for  it  is 
no  libel  to  say,  mat  those  who  were  capable  of  putting  such  an  engine  of 
torture  into  action  against  the  object  of  their  hate,  would  think  little  of 
keeping  the  youth  out  of  ^e  way,  or  spriting  hun  away  somewhere  never 
to  be  heard  of  again ;  and  so  unfortunate  WtthemanCd  Wilmer  might 
have  lain  in  eaol  until  he  rotted. 

WHmer,  however,  wisely  "  esloigned^  liimself ;  in  other  words, 
"  made  himself  scarce,"  and  fled  the  country.  Whether  he  Eved,  or 
returned  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  England's  deliverance  from  "Popery, 
slavery,  arii)itiary  power,  legal  chicane^  and  wooden  shoes,''  I  know  not ; 
but  I  trust  the  reader  will  not  regret  having  accompanied  me  in  this  our 
first  stroH  down  one  of  the  "by-ways  of  hbtory.** 

*  *'  WrrHBBXAM."— Cowel  tells  us  tlut  this  mysterleusJooklog  K*ceMi  ^^^m* 
ponndefl  of  two  Baxon  words,  sigoifyiDg  ^'aUera  capdo,'*  authorised  the  sheriff 
Oneddog  an  tastes  with  ''posse  conitatns*)  to  take  an  equivalent  for  ae- 
plavHDcd  0BQis  aot  tethoiNiiiag.«-.y .  Oowsl,  ib  Vm^. 

Sir  Thomas 8au^  ''  De Bespub.  Aocte.,*  lik  iiLc  10,l6lbua4l^  W^lhmwm 
is  equivalent  to  ^^immeL'*^^  Bqsreuauamm  U  TFtlftsmawu;  j«s  idsaa  ooa  est, 
aednatura^laneeaaem;  eademque  ntdusgua  yedii  propria  s^f;olficatia'' 
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Av608mr  Oabow,  who  wiien  twanty^^fife  yaan  cif  ^ge  isok 
of  BaMuinichaif,  wai  hum  tke  24tk  of  ^■iMryv  1722,  in  a 
f^«  «hef  ia  tlie  R«e  Saint  DeML  Tbe  qaart«r«f  SaiiitDeini 
eajoya  in  Pluk  a  aomewiiat  nmilBr  TepwtatioD  to  wliai  ScBOtia  did  ki 
GiMee;  yet  not  «^  did  the  OTthar  of  the-^' Barker  af  Savlla'' smI  of 
the  *<  Marriage  oFFigaw''  fiiat  see  the  Mght  thflMi  bat  B^pnd,  aftv 
Mofiere,  ^aoandaied  to  be  the  fint  cooiie  poit  of  Piaaoe,  ae  ako  Seabe 
ad  B§MHger,  wen  horn  in  <tfae  eame  ^puurter— *8anhe«t  a  milk  mToai^ 
tad  B6raBger  at  a  tailer'f. 

Tha  |iaaeBla  of  Boawnaralinis  had  been  Pufif ■!  ■iijw    P^namidlfiartiieir 
icfigian,  tke  itanSiy^  naoMBOos  and  poor,  had  idi|Dfed  tiieir  ftsthy  Taut  the 
r  '&f  dM  nligion  «f  his  aneeetoni  appaaaifiever  to  kme  beea  «Kt«i- 
[  In  Baaiiainwhain.:  he  wag  always  aealewia  ibe  -eanee  c£  the  Fro* 

P""^*      '^^  ^y  ^^  ^  ^  haukf  naadbeahig   iae  c^^K  ^ 

vas  tihe  pat  of  Ae  home,  net  kw  «n  dni  aeeanot  than  iw  an  jnherant 
tpnt  and  gakitj  of  heart  which  never  nhaadoncJ  him  Ahrawgh  life^  and 
led  even  Vohaiive  to  laj,  when  he  waa  ofaaffed  wiih  pneianing 
he  who  had  dwn  only  heen  twiee  nDarewd,  ^BeanmardkaiB 
a  pOHoner,  he  ia  too  6dl  of  fnn.^  At  tfaivtaen--*ihe  a^e  lof 
ChArid>in»  CenDt  AlmnfiTa'a  page*— he  wae  taken  ^roai  adioal  to  be  ap- 
pmnfiaed  «o  h»  irthef^s  huaineu.  He  lennt-^as  he  ased  afterwaade  to 
LipeenB  ifr-4o  me—e  dae.  itcanbecasityiiBaBaad  diatiheOh&ubiB 
of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  was  by  no  means  a  nuMel  appaendae.  To  n 
e  dor  atmsie  he  added  othar  jnefinadoBS  oi  a  less  innocent 
,  anddieee  he  oacned  to  saeh  an  eneaes  as  to  aoeuse  Uniielf  of 
_  enatectained  boyish  paegeots  9i  aaicidey  when  hansly  fourteen,  &r 
annefiiited  love.  At  eighteen,  his  dhther  wis  ohfiged  to  banish  ium 
imn  'dM  honse ;  bat  after  areaonciliadony  nffaated  hy  die  intervendon  of 
frienda,  Beanmaichais  behaved  better,  and  set  to  woric  widi  so  nnsdi 
eameatness  to  master  his  bnsmess,  that  he  discovered  the  nearet  of  a 
aew  pieee  of  amehgnism.  This  led  to  his  first  pnUic  diseassion.  A 
mal  wsftAmaber  claimed  pieeedence;  die  matter  was  ndurred  to  a 
eoMuiittoci  of  die  Academy,  whose  vendaet  was  given  in  fiivonr  lof 
^  Caron  dk.'*  Ooly  one  year  afiberwards,  snob  was  the  notoriety  fasougfat 
shoat  hy  this  oentaovniay,  diat  he  waa  enabled  to  deserifae  bimadf 
^  Caron  fils,  horioger  iai  aoL^  Beaumaaohais»  in  isct,  obtained  Us  dait 
eamlr  at  Vaisailies  net,  as  has  been  often  aaid»  as  a  mnsirisn,  bat  as  a 
wnt^  and«loelaaaker.  In  1754  he  wrote  to  a  oonsin  engaged  in  the 
BBBie  Wariness  in  £ngh»d,  intimating  that  duBOogh  his  hindnoss  ^'ilnie 
cspeser  i'iieiumv  d'etre  agie^  k  k  Soei^t^  de  Londres  T 
A  near  r  wiser  now  opened  itsdf  to  die  yoong  watdinudcsr.  BfAumai^ 

•  JLGeiaw,  sa  aSittle  work  entitled  *<  Ltes  VariatioDs  daLsagsge  i>an9U8  de- 
piis  le  TTfT^  Si^e,**  argues  that  the  idea  of  Chtfmbin  was  borrowed  from  a 
medi^Tsl  romanoe— "Le  Petit  Jehan  de  8aintrd''  M.  Louis  de  Lom^oie  csUs 
Beaamsreiuds  bSmedT'Ch^nibiB,  wlkich  Is  the  most  likel  j. 

■raiMniiliais  etissn  Tenps:  £Sades  sar  hi  iOooSuM  jbph  iE^nace  an  X¥ia» 
fiHeh^tfiiirte4ss]tewnsntsLifidits.    Farl^oiad^JUnidiie. 
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chaisy  at  that  time  twenty-four  years  of  age,  i^as  tall,  handsome,  well- 
made  ;  his  talent,  qaickness,  and  gaiety  of  heart,  added  to  his  personal 
advantages,  made  him  an  especial  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  upon  whom  any  signs  of  favour  were  likely  to  he 
thrown  away.  He  was  naturally  enterpiisiug,  ambitious,  cunning,  liti- 
gious, obstinate,  and  vain.  His  inordinate  vanity,  indeed,  became  in 
after-life  the  source  of  the  deepest  hatreds  that  were  entertained  against 
him.  He  did  not  deny  the  weakness,  but  he  appealed  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  Groesman  afiair  against  the  persecution  entailed  by  it  when  he 
said :  "  Mais  si  j'^tais  un  fat,  s'ensuit-il  que  j'^tais  un  ogre  ?'* 

The  manner  in  which  Beaumarchais  became  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold »t  Versailles,  is  at  once  characteristic  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
times  he  lived  in.  The  wife  of  the  eonirdleur  de  la  bauehe  at  court,  who 
had  seen  him  at  VersaiOes  went  to  him  one  day  in  his  shop  under  the  pre- 
text of  having  a  watch  mended.  The  young  artist  was  invited  to  return 
the  watch  in  person.  The  eonirdleur  de  la  bouche  was  old  and  infirm. 
A  few  months  after  this  new  intimacy  had  sprung  up,  M.  Franoquet^  as  the 
controller  was  called,  was  induced,  fay  the  kind  mspositions  of  his  wife  to- 
wards the  young  watchmaker,  to  give  up  his  lucrative  appointment  to  the 
favourite,  who  entered  upon  his  new  vocation  on  the9th  of  November,  1755. 
What  was  more  singular  was,  that  two  months  afterwards  the  old  controUer 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  after  the  lapse  of  decent  time  of  mourning,  the 
young  Caron  wedded  his  widow.  This  was  followed  by  his  assumption 
of  the  name  of  Beaumarchais— it  is  said  from  a  very  little  ief  or  manor 
belonging  to  his  wife,  but  where  it  was  situated,  or  whether  a  Jief  ser- 
vant ^  or  9k  fief  de  hauberty  or  simply  ikfiefde  fafUame^  his  biographer 
cannot  undertake  to  say. 

But  although  thus  established  at  court  as  Sieur  de  Beaumarchais,  it 
was  not  till  1761,  that  is,  five  years  afterwards,  when  the  young  controller 
was  enabled  to  purchase  the  ntuation  of  secretary  to  the  icing  for  85,000 
francs,  that  he  acquired  the  legal  right  to  his  assumed  name.  In  less 
than  a  year  after  his  marriage  came  also  another  strange  events— the 
sudden  demise  of  his  wife;  and  it  was  the  combination  of  events — the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  Beaumarchais  became  one  of  the  royal  house- 
nold,  the  sudden  death  of  the  old  man  whose  place  he  took,  and  whose 
wife  he  manied  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  death  of  the  lady  herself, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  no  longer  necessary  to  his  advance  in  life — that 
first  gave  rise  to  those  rumours  of  poisoning — a  practice  not  at  all  un- 
common at  the  period — ^which  were  afterwards  destined  to  assume  a 
consistency  that  imparted  a  tone  to  his  whole  career. 

Watchmaking,  one  of  the  passions  of  the  court,  had  been  an  intro- 
duction to  Beaumarchais;  his  proficiency  in  music  cemented  the  con- 
nexion. He  soon  became  teacher  of  the  harp— «n  instrument  at  that 
time  little  known  in  France — to  the  amiable  and  pious  daughters  of  Louis 
XV.,  whom  their  royal  parent  took  delight,  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  to 
designate  as  Coche,  Loque,  Graille,  and  ChifTe.  From  teacher  he  soon 
became  the  manager  of  a  family  concert  which  the  princesses  gave  once 
a  week. 

Suddenly  raised  to  a  sphere  of  so  much  importance  at  court,  uo 
wonder  that  young  Beaumarchais  became  the  object  of  intense  jealousy 
among  other  aspirants  to  &vour.     He  was,  in  consequence,  exposed  to 
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an  incessant  small  fire  of  epigrams  and  insulting  remarks,  which  his  great 
natural  abilitiea  generally  enabled  him  to  turn  to  the  discomfiture  of  his 
enemies. 

To. give  an  example.  A  courtier  who  had  boasted  that  he  would 
humble  the  pride  of  the  protege  of  Mesdames  de  France,  accosted 
him  at  a  moment  when  he  was  leaving  the  apartment  of  the  princesses, 
9nd  said  to  him,  as  he  held  out  a  valuable  watch,  '<  Sir,  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  watchmaking,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  examine 
my  watch.  It  is  out  of  order."  "  Sir,"  Beaumarchais  quietly  replied, 
^' since  I  have  ceased  to  occupy  myself  with  that  art,  I  have  become  very 
awkward."  '*  Ah !  air,  do  not  refuse  me  this  favour."  '<  Well,  be  it  so ; 
but  remember  that  I  told  you  that  I  am  very  awkward."  Then  taking 
the  watch,  he  opened  i|;,  held  it  up  as  if  to  examine  it,  and  let  it  fall  on 
the  ground.  Whereupon,  turning  round  to  his  interlocutor,  he  said,  with 
a  low  bow,  **  I  had  warned  you  of  my  exceeding  awkwardness  ;*'  and  left 
him  to  father  up  the  fragments.  • 

Another  time  Beaumarchais  heard  that  the  princesses  had  been  told 
that  he  was  upon  the  worst  possible  terms  with  his  father,  and  that  tlus 
had  given  oririn  to  strong  feelings  against  him.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  refute  me  calumny,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  showing  Versailles  to  his  &ther,  he  took  him  back  with  him,  conducted 
him  over  the  palace,  and  took  care  to  place  him  several  times  in  the  way 
of  Mesdames.  In  the  evening  he  waited  as  usual  on  the  princesses, 
leaving  his  father  in  the  ante-chamber.  Hb  reception  was  very  cool, 
but  one  of  the  princesses  condescended  to  inquire  who  was  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  been  vralking  all  day.  ^*  With  my  father,"  replied 
the  young  man.  The  princesses  were  astonished.  An  explanation 
ensued'  $  Beaumarchais  solicited  the  honour  of  presenting  his  father  to 
Mesdames ;  the  favour  was  gpranted,  and  the  old  watchmaker  had  himself 
the  pleasure  of  clearing  his  son  from  all  imputation  of  want  of  filial  love 
and  respect. 

All  the  insulting  observations  to  which  the  feivonrite  was  exposed  were 

not  rebufied  so  peaceably.     He  killed  a  certain  Chevalier  de  C in  a 

duel  fought  without  witnesses.  In  dread  of  the  consequences  he  is  said 
to  have  acknowledged  the  duel  to  Mesdames  de  France,  but  the  dying 
man,  although  he  survived  his  wound  for  a  short  time,  never  betrayed  the 
name  of  his  antagonist.  The  whole  of  the  story  would  have  a  very  apocry- 
phal character,  if  M^  de  Lom6nie*s  research  had  not  enabled  him  to  detect 
a  verification,  and  this  in  reference  to  another  affair  that  he  was  ver^ 
nearly  being  engaged  in  only  a  week  afterwards,  notwithstanding  his 
biographer  would  have  us  believe  that  Beaumarchais  regretted  the  cir- 
comatance  very  deeply. « 

The  flavours  which  Beaumarchais  enjoyed  from  the  princesses  were, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise  to 
the  young  musical  preceptor.  One  day  it  was  a  tambourine,  another 
a  morocco-bound  book  of  music  that  he  had  to  obtain,  and  all  the 
favourite  could  do  was  to  send  in  occasionally  an  account,  most  humbly 
worded,  to  Madame  d'Hoppen.  At  this  period  of  his  life  Beaumarchais 
had  made  no  literary  attempts  beyond  a  few  poetic  flights  of  very  me- 
diocre pretensions.  He  appears  to  have  held  literature  as  a  profession 
in  a  rather  contemptible  light.  Voltaire  had  said  that,  in  France,  a  man 
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must  either  be  anvil  or  luunmer*  A  wealthy  «oiii»actor,  Pana  Da  Veney^ 
made  Voltaire's  hammer,  and  the  eame  mao  was  deatined  to  pave  the 
way  for  Beaumarchais  making  his  fortmie. 

Paris  Du  Yemey  had  greaSy  at  heart  the  tucoess  of  the  military  aehool 
in  the  Champ  de  Maxs,  foaiMtod  through  the  instramentality  of  himself 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  allowed  by  Loois  XV.  to  Cedl  into 
decay.  He  sooffht  to  win  over  the  new  favourite  to  his  oaase.  Beaamar- 
chais  did  not  aUow  the  o[^portunity  of  being  useful  to  ooe  of  the  leading 
financiers  in  France  to  escape  him.  He  prevailed  upon  the  prineesseo  to 
pay  a  viat  to  the  nalitary  sdiool.  As  was  anticipated,  iiey,  by  their 
reports^  exdted  the  cariosity  of  the  king,  and  he  was  also  induced  to  viaii 
the  institution,  and  take  it  under  his  immediate  patronage. 

The  contractor  repaid  thb  service  by  giving  Beaumaraiais  an  interest 
of  ten  per  cent,  upon  60,0CX)  franca^  uid  associating  ium  in  certain  sac* 
cessfiil  financial  operations.  This  it  was  that  enabled  him  to  purchase^ 
in  1761,  the  situation  of  king's  secretary — a  situation  which  contributed 
vastly  to  increase  the  number  dP  his  enemies.  He  soon  after  coveted  ^. 
the  situation  of  grand-master  of  the  forests  toA  waters^  and  Du  VesMj  . 

offered  to  advance  the  necessary  funds — 500,000  francs.  But  the  o&er  ^  ' 
grand-masteri^  although  Beaamavohais  proiN»d  in  his  usual  pointed  and 
epigrammatic  manner  that  thdr  origin  was  no  better  than  his  owBp  thafc 
one  was  son  of  a  barber,  the  other  of  a  wool-oomber,  and  another  of  a 
bttttonHBaker,  and  that  all  had  changed  their  names,  declared  themeelvee  ^ 
90  hurt  at  the  idea  of  admitting  a  parvenu  into  their  ranks,  that  if  he  ^^ 
received  the  nomination  they  must  give  in  their  dismigsal.     It  was  in  ^ 

vain  that  the  princesses  supported  we  application ;  the  youth  of  the  ^ 

favourite,  his  rapid  advanoementi  and,  more  than  all,  nis  ntcoh  dm 
salon^  vifere  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  authority^  and  he  waa  ^ 

unable  to  obtain  the  appointment.  ^ 

To  c<msole  and  to  revenge  himself  for  this  fiulure^  he  purchased,  a  bw  ^ 

months  afterwards,  the  position  of  lieutenant-G^^ral  des  Chesses  anz  ^ 

Bailliage  et  Capitainerie  de  la  Varenne  du  Louvre.    This  situalaon  of  a  i 

semi«fettdal  character  was  less  lucrative  than  that  of  grand-master,  but  / 

more  aristocratic  Beaumarchais  had  under  him  the  Comtes  de  Boehe* 
chouart  and  de  MarconviUe  as  lieutenants ;  his  functions  were  more  or  less 
of  a  judicial  character ;  and  although  it  is  difficulty  his  bkgnmher  re- 
marks, to  think  of  the  author  of  the  **  Marriage  of  Figaro"  aotmg  as  a 
magistrate  without  smiling,  he  held  the  situation  for  twen^F4wo  yeai% 
and  fulfilled  all  its  duties  ^nth  scrupulous  exactness. 

Beaumarchais'  adventure  with  Clavijo^  in  1 764,is  known  bv  the  dramatie 
narrative  published  by  himself  concerning  it  in  fais  fonrdi  Memoir  agwnst 
Goezman.  Clavijo  having  been  an  author  of  some  distinction,  Beaumar* 
chais'  narrative  has  been  by  some  charaotezised  as  a  romance^  by  others  as  a 
calumny.  It  appears  that  two  of  Beaumarchais'  sisters,  one  of  whom  had 
married  an  architect,  had  gone  to  settle  at  Madrid,  where  the  other  had 
formed  an  engagement  with  Clavijo,  who  was  to  marry  her  the  moment 
he  obtained  a  situation  that  had  been  promised  to  him.  When,  howevei^ 
liie  Spaniard  obtained  the  appointment,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage* 
ment.  The  reputation  of  Beaumarchais'  sister  was  tiius  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy^  and  he  set  off  at  once  for  Madrid,  where  he  obliged  Clarijo  to 
make  a  declaration  clearing  the  honour  of  the  young  woman*  Clarijo  even 
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tookftopstoeAotaieeondUfttibi^biiiat  (lieTeijtuiie  tbat  BeanmaroiiaSf 
iboqgli*  tittt  the  loleinqpted  mttriage  wm  likely  to  be  farought  about, 
be  iMrnt  tbat  Clavijo  bed  obtained  an  order  for  ms  amst  and  ezpnlnon 
finaoD  Madrid.  Irritated  by  fuch  an  aet  of  treacber^,  be  baatened  to  tbe 
mbutei^s  and  to  tbe  long,  ezpoeedtbe  disloyal  madunations  of  his  enemyy 
and  firoenred  die  diRmisfla]  fiom  bis  situation  of  keeper  of  the  ardiives. 

Beaanarcbais  bad  gone  to  Madrid  to  vindicate  tbe  ootrage  done  io  Us 
sifltet^s  veputstioDy  but  be  did  not  caie  to  tiatel  so  &r  and  not  to  ac- 
oompfish  somithifng  laorew  He  Mpears  to  have  spent  a  year  in  Madrid, 
eegi^fed  in  stock-jobbing  and  omer  speculations,  and  in  tbe  pvrsdtt  of 
plaMiire.  In  Spain  be  was,  in  £Mst^  in  bis  true  element — in  a  land  of 
mftrine,  mnricy  and  song.  He  was  thirty-two  yean  of  age,  and  bis  bio* 
gxaMier  says  be  was  then  the  embodiment  of  tbe  Figaro  and  AlmanTa 
of  the  ^<  Barber  of  Seville^"  with  a  dash  of  the  Gnmduon. 

The  letters  written  at  this  epoch  by  Beaumarchais  exhibit  him  in  a 
ffieater  variety  of  chafacter,  and  give  more  minute  shades  of  mind  and 
tntdhgenoe  thin  those  written,  periiaps,  at  aay  other  period  of  his  bistoiy. 
His  biographer  says,  however,  tlmt  he  has  been  esdy  aUe  to  tnee  one  sbrht 
indication  of  the  influenoe  of  the  Spanish  theatre  on  this  imptasuiouiMB 
yonag  IVoieas.  It  ocennin  a  letter  to  the  Dne  de  la  Valii^,  in  which, 
after  some  leaeliiy  observations  upon  pofitics  and  mmmen,  he  lemarics 
thai  the  Spanish  theatre  is  two  centuries  behini  that  of  Ftanee,  while  the 
mnsio  ia  in  adTanoe.  *^  The  warmth,"  be  writes,  ^*  the  gaiety  of  tha  inr 
tsrhklflB,  always  munoal,  with  which  liiew  divide  the  tiresome  acts  of  thebr 
iiisi|iid  diamasy  often  indemnify  one  for  ue  weariness  experienced  in  bear* 
ing  them.  They  call  them  tonadilliw,  or  sayn^es."  Certain  it  is  that 
when  Beaumarefaais  left  Madrid,  he  brought  h&ck  in  bia  mind  Ae  first 
fiunt  outlines  of  those  orijrinal  and  strongly  developed  fignves  «f  Figaro^ 
<yf  Bosina,  of  Aknaviva,  of  Baitcdo^  and  of  Basile^  iriuob  wcie  onewjrto 
cMwn  his  reputation* 

Beanmarpluiis  did  not  commence  his  literary  career  before  be  was  thirty- 
five  years  of  age»  and  pievioas  to  tbat  an  episode  oocuired  in  his  cueer, 
ia  which»  unlike  that  of  Clavigov  he  was  no  longer  a  second  par^,  but  a 
priaetpaL  It  ap|»ears,  that  if  possible  for  snch  a  character  to  be  in  love, 
Beaumarchais  was  once  so  with  a  certain  PauIiBe — a  young,  pretty,  well* 
wiaanered,  well-educated,  musical  and  intelligent  Creole-^  giri  bom  at 
St.  DomingOy  with  large  colonial  possessions,  bat  neelected  and  eneum-' 
bered,  and  irinle  reputed  rich,  in  reality  poor.  M.  de  Ixun^nie  adants 
that  this  young  lady  enjoyed  for  a  lame  a  great  influence  over  Beanmar- 
ehav,  who  certainly  contemplated  marrying  her,  but  be  says  he  nrast  also 
adbaowledge,  with  xegret,  that  in  reading  his  love-letters,  though  they 
are  very  &r  from  possessing  the  simple  and  affecting  interest  of  Pau- 
line's, he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  any  proofs  of  his  having  been 
seriously  enaoKmred. 

There  bad  been  intimate  relations  between  the  aunt  of  Pauline  and 
the  fiunUy  of  Caron  ever  since  1760  ;  and  whenever  Beaumarchais  could, 
after  his  widowhood,  leave  Versailles  to  jcnn  tbe  family  oirde^  he  genen^, 
aba,  met  there  Pauline,  then  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age*  Wa 
play  called  <^  Les  Demc  Ajnis,"  in  which  Pauline  plays  on  the  piano, 
wlalst  Melae  accompanies  her  on  the  violin,  is  a  reminisoence  of  this 
epodu    Beanmarohais  also  interested  himself  seriously  in  setlang  to 
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rights  the  emharrassed  state  of  the  ;^oung  lady's  aflairs  at  St.  Dominfifo— 
a  place  to  which  he  even  once  seriously  contemplated  retiring  with  his 
intended  wife.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  wrote  a  lons^  letter,  in  which 
the  calculations  of  the  future  are  so  mixed  up  with  projects  of  marriage, 
that,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  disembarrassed  of  all  oratorical 
artifices,  it  says  very  simply,  *'  I  love  you  very  much,  but  I  cannot  marry 
you  till  I  know  what  to  believe  as  to  the  real  value  of  your  property,  or 
that  your  uncle  will  bind  himself  to  leave  you  his  fortune !"  The  young 
lady's  answer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  channing.  It  breathes,  M.  de  Lo- 
m^nie  justly  remarks,  *'  the  amiable  abandon  of  a  young  heart,  ingenuous 
and  really  loving."  Pauline  had  gone  at  once  to  her  uncle,  by  what 
she  calls  a  coup  de  tete^  had  opened  her  heart  to  him,  and  had  pleaded 
her  lover's  cause ;  and  although  the  uncle  would  not  bind  himself  by  any 
formal  engagements,  the  marriage  of  Beaumarchais  and  Pauline  was  not 
the  less  agi^sed  upon.     Strange  to  say,  after  matters  had  gone  so  fiir, 

another  person,  a  Chevalier  de  S >  also  a  native  of  St.  Domingo, 

and  who  enjoyed  admission  into  the  family  circle  of  the  Carons,  succeeded 
— ^as  the  admirer  of  Julie,  the  most  talented  of  Beaumarchais'  sbters — 
in  winning  from  him  the  affections  of  his  intended. 

The  Ugh'etet  —  the  inconstancies  —  of  Beaumarchais  are  admitted 
by  his  biographer  to  have  partly  led  to  such  a  result ;  as  they  were  also 
laid  to  his  chaim  by  Pauline  herself.  But  it  is  strange  to  read  in  so  short 
a  time  of  one  who  used  to  finish  her  epistles  with ''  Adieu,  amour ! — Adieu, 
mon  &me  !  — Adieu  to^it ! — Quand  tu  reviendras,  ce  sera  pour  moi  le  soleil 
d'un  beau  jour.  Adieu !" — almost  as  suddenly  turning  over  to  another, 
acknowledging  the  change  in  her  sentiments  with  all  the  coolness  and 
indifference  of  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  and  marrying  the  rival 
whilst  she  was  still  largely  in  debt  to  her  first-accepted,  not  to 
mention  debts  of  fidelity,  vows,  promises,  and  engagements.  Such 
seem,  indeed,  at  that  epoch,  to  have  been  held  as  trifles.  Pauline's 
husband  only  survived  the  marriage  one  year,  and  the  widow  never 
troubled  herself  to  pay  her  debt  to  Beaumarchais.  **  Did  Pauline  think 
by  chance,"  De  LomSnie  ingeniously  inquires,  '<  that  her  love  was,  aflter 
au,  worth  24,444  livres  4  sous  4  deniers  ?*'  Or  was  it  the  continually 
embarrassed  state  of  the  West  Indian  property  that  caused  her  to  act  in 
so  doubly  a  dishonourable  manner  to  the  lover  she  had  so  slightingly 
discarded  ?  Let  us,  at  least,  charitably  suppose  the  latter,  as  indeed  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  woman  who  had 
once  loved  would  add  injury  to  injustice. 

Beaumarchais,  after  having  seen  a  little  of  life  in  almost  all  its  phases, 
entered  the  lists  as  a  dramatist,  with  his  first  essay  ''  Eugenie,"  in  1767. 
This  play,  like  most  of  its  author's  productions,  *^  is  opposed  to  social 
privileges,"  in  other  words,  has  a  more  or  less  immoral  and  licentious 
tendency,  and  was  much  altered  by  the  censorship.  The  scene  origi- 
nally laid  in  France  was  transported  to  England.  The  facts  being  not 
a  little  scandalous,  and  equally  improbable,  M.  de  Lom^nie  remarks, 
naively  enough,  the  censorship  rendered  a  serrice  to  the  drama  by 
ebliging  the  author  to  transport  the  scene  into  England!  The  plot 
mainly  depends  upon  a  false  marriage;  the  gay  Lothario,  in  the  original, 
was  tne  Marquis  de  Rosempr6,  but  he  became,  by  the  magic  of  the 
censor's  fiat,  Lord  Clarendon!    The  original  heroine  was  the  virtuous 
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daughter  of  the  Baron  de  KerbelaC)  a  nobleman  in  Brittany ;  under  the 
censorship  she  became  a  fair  Welsh  girl. 

Beaumarchais  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  unknown  as  an  author ;  he 
was  a  mere  homme  ^affaires  et  deplaisir^  who  had  pushed  his  fortunes 
at  court,  with  a  very  indifferent  reputation,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
by  literary  men  as  a  parvenu  and  intruder.  This  obliged  him  to  take 
some  steps  to  be  listened  to,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
he  did  not  allow  modesty  to  stand  in  his  way.  He  vrrote  to  Mesdames 
de  France,  recommending  his  work  to  their  protection  as  '^  the  child  of 
his  sensibility,  breathing  nothing  but  the  love  of  virtue,  and  having  for 
its  sole  object  the  purification  of  the  drama  and  the  renderine  it  a  school 
of  good  manners  T  In  a  different  vein,  but  always  with  the  same  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  human  hesjt,  he  addressed  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Duo  de  Noailles,  the  Comtesse  de  Tess^  the  Duo  de  Niver- 
nobi,  and  others ;  writine  to  the  one  as  a  modest  pretender  in  the  world 
of  letters ;  to  the  second  as  a  statesman  who  has  mistaken  his  avocation ; 
to  the  third  as  a  romantic  gallant,  who  can  be  not  a  little  impertinent ; 
and  to  die  fourth  with  the  assumed  humility  due  to  a  veteran  critic. 
The  Duo  de  Nivemois  did  not,  indeed,  CeuI  to  point  out  those  defects  in 
the  piece  which  were  afterwards  so  rignally  proclaimed  by  Grimm. 
^  Eugenie"  was  pUyed  for  the  first  time  on  the  29th  of  January,  1767. 
The  last  two  acts  compromised  for  a  time  the  success  of  ihe  three  first. 
Beaumarchais,  by  dint  of  retrenchment  and  revision,  ensured  to  it,  how- 
ever, a  temporary  success,  in  which  he  was  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
talents  of  Mademoiselle  Doli^y,  the  subsequent  creator  of  the  part  of 
BiOsina  in  the  *'  Barber  of  Seville;"  but  the  critics  were  unsparing.  They 
would  not  allow  a  redeeming  point  in  the^  drama,  or  a  creditable 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  author.  Yet,  under  the  title  of  ^'  The 
School  for  Rakes,"  which  Garrick,  however,  terms  an  imitation  rather 
than  a  translation  of  '^  Eugenie,"  the  play  met  with  great  success  on 
the  British  stase. 

Beaumarchais*  second  essay,  '<  Les  Deux  Amis,"  inspired  by  an  idea 
of  Diderot,  that  on  the  stage  we  must  substitute  the  portraiture  of  social 
conditions  for  the  delineation  of  character,  was  a  signal  iailure.  The 
veteran  Grimm  exposed  the  baseless  fabric  on  which  it  rested  in  a  single 
stanza: 

J'ai  vu  de  Beaumarchais  le  drame  ridionle, 
Et  je  vais  en  nn  mot  vous  dire  ce  que  o'est : 
(Test  on  change  oifc  i'argent  circule 
Sans  prodoire  auoun  int^rdt. 

In  January,  1770,  Beaumarchus  found  consolation  for  the  failure  of  a 
drama.  He  had  become  wealthy,  and  ought  to  have  been  happy.  Between 
*'  Eugenie"  and  '^  Les  Deux  Amis"  he  had  won  the  affections  of  tiie 
widow  of  a  garde-gineral  des  Menus-PlamrSy  who  bestowed  her  person 
and  large  fortune  on  the  dramatist.  He  had  also  purchased,  with  Du 
Yemey^  assistance,  a  large  portion  of  the  forest  of  Cninon  ;  and  he  was 
fiir  more  busy  in  reality  in  selling  wood  than  in  inditing  pUys.  Three 
years  afterwards  Beaumarchais  lost  his  second  wife ;  ^he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  childbed,  but  his  enemies  did  not  fiiil  to  assert  that  the  death  was 
very  strange,  and  that  it  corroborated  the  rumours  already  existing  with 
regard  to  the  death  of  the  first.    Yet  Beaumarchais  had  only  a  life-in- 
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terest  in  at  least  balf  of  her  fortune,  and  La  Harpe  jiistlj'  remaxks>  that 
when  his  only  son  died  two  years  after  its  mother,  no  one  dreamt  of 
insinmting  that  he  had  also  poisoned  his  child. 

Whifet  ^e  author  of  the  **  Barher  of  Seville"  was  still  so  misnocessfbl 
a  dramatist  that  his  portrait,  as  sketched  by  Palissot,  in  a  satire  <^  the 
day— 

Beanmarehais,  trop  obscur  pour  ^treint^ressant, 
De  son  dieu  Diderot  eat  le  siage  impmssant — 

was  eonsidered  as  at  once  just  and  truthfol,  the  first  of  the  great  law- 
suits began,  which,  gained,  loet,  and  regained,  lasted  lor  seven  years, 
involved  him  in  a  wUrlpool  of  implacable  hatreds  and  bitter  stnigglea, 
and  gave,  indeed,  an  entirely  new  direetioa  to  his  life  and  careen  The 
cause^  was  the  death  of  Paris  Du  Yemey,  with  whom  Beanmarehais  had 
been  so  long  associated  in  various  speculations^  and  who  left  as  kb 
residuary  legatee  and  executor  a  nephew — ^the  Comte  de  la  Blache— a 
man  who  used  to  say  of  Beaumarchais,  "  I  hate  that  man,  aa  a  lover 
loves  hia  mistress.''  Before  the  financier's  decease,  Beaumaediaia  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  settle  accounts  with  him,  and  the  result  had  been, 
th^t  Du  Yemey  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  BeanmaitdHas  in 
the  sum  of  16,000  francs.  The  Comte  de  la  Blache  not  only  refused  to 
admit  the  claim,  deckring  the  deed  a  forgery,  but  by  questbning  the 
authenticity  of  the  settlement  made  between  Beaumarchais  and  Da 
Yemey,  previous  to  the  decease  of  the  latter,  made  Beaumardbais  a 
debtor  in  the  sum  of  139,100  francs.  The  unfortunate  dramatist^  upon 
whom  the  tebles  were  thus  so  efiectually  tumed,  aflber  havii^  gained 
his  cause  in  the  first  instance,  lost  it  in  the  second  upon  an  appeal,  and 
finally  obtained  a  total  repeal  and  a  definitive  verdict  nom  the  Arhmmi 
de  Provence  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1778.  The  legatee  was  condeDmed 
by  this  final  judgment  not  only  to  all  expenses,  but  to  12,000  fmnea 
damages />otirrat9{>n  de  calomnie;  but  stiU  the  mischief  <^  so  seaadalooa 
an  imputation  weighing  on  the  character  of  a  man  for  seven  long  years 
was  wEth  difficulty  efifaced,  notwithstandmg  the  seal,  the  pexaevexance, 
and  the  ability  shown  by  Beaumarchais  in  his  pleadings  and  the  geaecal 
eonduct  of  his  case. 

But  even  this  serious  lawsuit  was  by  no  means  his  only  trouble.  The 
love  of  intrigue,  which  involved  him  in  perpetual  disasters,  was  at  length 
the  cause  of  his  being  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  first  celebrated  drama — the  ^  Barber  of  Seville" — ^was 
preparing  for  its  first  representation.  The  ciicumstances,  related  at  great 
length  by  M.  de  Lominie,  from  the  depositions  of  the  chief  parties  made 
before  the  commissaTT  of  potice,  are  sufficiently  curious. 

The  Due  de  Chaulnes,  the  last  of  his  name^  a  man  of  talent,  and  a 
traveller,  but  of  dissipated  habits  and  violent  passions,  protected  a  yeoag 
actress,  Mademoiselle  Menard.  Unfortunately  for  the  duke,  he  intro- 
duced Beanmardiais,  who  was  at  that  time  on  terms  of  great  intimai^ 
with  him,  to  hiB  proiegee^  and  only  a  few  months  elapeed  before  the  fiur 
and  foitbless  one  made  it  evident  that  she  preferred  the  attractive  eieur 
to  the  jealous,  overbearing,  haughty  aristocrat.  The  conseqneMees  were, 
that  mademoiselle  withdrew  to  a  convent  (at  that  time  a  convenient 
plaoe  of  reftige),  in  order  to  eftct  a  separation  from  her  titled  protector^ 
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sad  wliexi,  in  the  words  of  De  Lom^Bift,  ^  die  had  regained  he?  libert j  bj 
a  definite  rupture,  ehe  retnrned  to  her  domieile,  inTidng,  at  the  flame 
time,  BeaninaRfaab  to  cooee  and  see  her  there/' 

The  latter,  with  charactecMc  frtnt^r,  seised  the  oecasion  of  snp- 
planting  a  friend  in  iim  fiivour  of  fab  mistress,  adding*  insalt  to  injarj. 
He  wrote  to  the  dake  a  lonr  letter,  in  whieh  he  npbraided  him  with 
rudeness  towards  the  lady,  and  jealousy  towards  himself,  with  borrowing 
money  from  him  (Beairniarehais)  and  M.  de  Genlis  to  give  to  his  mistress, 
while  .  before  her  be  called  him  a  son  of  a  watehmaker;  and  he  finished 
with  this  cool  proposition — **  An  lien  d'ime  ne  d'enfer  foe  noos  Ini  ftd- 
eons  meaer,  jetgDons-novs  tons  ponr  kn  pioeorer  nne  soeiM  donee  et 
mi  vie  agr^akle.'' 

fioweier  annoyed  the  dake  may  have  been  at  soch  extraordinary  pre* 
susnption,  he  restrained  himself  for  the  time  being,  and  did  not  answer 
the  letter.  The  ezpknon  took  phoe  on  the  11th  of  Febraar^,  1773, 
under  the  fbUowii^  circnmstanees :  Gudin  de  la  Brenellene^  a  friend  of 
Beanmardbais,  was  nsidng  Mademoiselle  Menard,  when  the  duke  came 
in.  The  lady  was  in  tears :  she  had  been  complaining  of  the  violence  of 
the  duke,  axid  of  the  handi  things  he  seid  of  Beaumarchais.  An  oxpla* 
natkm  took  phee,  natnvally  not  very  agreeable  to  the  ktter.  '*  What 
need  is  there,"  said  the  duke,  **  to  justify  a  scamp  like  Beaumscrchais  ?^ 
^  He  is  a  very  good  maa,"  replied  the  actress,  with  more  tears.  **  Ah, 
youlove  him!"  exebdmed  the  doke;  ^'he  shall  fight  me-*I  will  kill 
Idm."  This  threat  nrodneed  a  scene.  There  were  in  the  room,  besides 
the  duke,  Gudin,  and  Mademoiselle  Menard,  tkfimme  de  eheukbre  and  a 
young  girly  daughter  of  the  Doc  de  Chaidnes.  They  sJI  be^  to  cry. 
Gudin  made  off  to  warn  his  friend.  He  met  him  in  his  carnage  gobug 
to  hold  his  court  of  Capitainerie.  ''The  duke  means  to  kift  you!" 
esefamned  Gndin.  Beaumarchais.laoghed  at  the  menaoe.  As  Gudin 
was  hunying  home^  he  lelt  hinaaelf  suddenly  pulled  by  the  ooat-tails, 
and  almost  as  snddsnly  thrust  by  the  duke  into  a  pubKc  carriage. 
^  When  Gudin  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  shock  of  tnis  rather 
violent  proceeding,  he  inquired  by  what  right  he  was  thus  made 
prieoner.  ^'  Du  droit  dn  phis  fort,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  duke  insisted 
upon  being  eondocted  into  the  presenoe  of  Beaumarchais.  Passion 
had  for  the  time  gained  complete  ascendsaey  over  him.  "  He  was  bent," 
he  hept  exclaiming,  *<upon  driving  his  sword  through  his  body,  and 
tearing  out  his  hewt  with  his  teeth  P  Gudin  declining  compliance,  the 
duke  began  to  boK  his  ears  and  pull  fab  hair.  **  But,"  says  Gudin,  in 
his  deposition,  ^I  wear  a  wig,  whu&  consequently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  duke,  and  liiis  readcred  the  scene  very  eoraical,  to  judge  by  the 
loars  of  laughter  that  came  from  the  populace  assembled  before  the 
open  doon  of  the  eoach."  At  length  the  parties  drove  off  to  Bean- 
marefaais^  house,  and  on  their  arrival  there  Gudin  took  the  prseaution, 
aa  the  di;^  went  out  by  one  door  of  the  carriage,  to  nuike  his  exit  by  the 
ether,  and  ran  home  as  fisst  as  he  could  par  des  ekemims  ^i^kmmis. 

At  Beaumarchais'  house  the  duke  learnt  that  his  rival  was  at  the  court 
of  the  Capitainerie  at  the  Louvre,  and  thidier  he  at  once  impaired, 
frnionsy  and  thintmg  for  his  Idood.  Beaumarchais,  who  iras  seated  in 
the  jnfltieia]  chair,  sorrounded  by  officers  and  guards,  was  naturally 
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somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  inopportune  visit  The  duke,  with  a 
manner  so  excited  as  to  be  manifest  to  all,  announced  to  the  judge  that 
he  wished  to  speak  widi  him,  and  that  he  must  communicate  with  him 
at  once.  In  vain  our  judicial  Figaro  urged  that  the  business  of  the 
public  should  be  first  decently  concluded,  and  begged  the  duke  to  be 
seated;  the  latter  insisted,  till  Beaumarchais  consented  to  pass  into 
another  room  with  him.  According  to  Beaumarchais'  depositions,  the 
duke  said  to  him  there  that  it  was  his  intention  to  kill  him  at  once^  that 
he  would  tear  out  his  heart  and  drink  his  blood.  **  Oh !  if  that  is  all. 
Monsieur  le  Due,  permettev  que  les  affaires  aillent  avant  les  plaisirs." 
When  Beaumarchais  wished,  oowever,  to  return  to  his  duties  the  duke 
threatened  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  but  he  succeeded  at  length  in  imposing 
a  little  patience  on  his  excited  rival,  and  induced  him  to  take  a  seat  till 
the  audience  should  be  terminated.  It  \a  almost  needless  to  say  that 
Beaumarchais,  with  his  exquisite  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  while  he  pro- 
longed the  audience  to  an  unusual  extent,  calmly  seated  in  his  chair  of 
justice,  contemplated  with  no  small  pleasure  the  furious  duke  sitting  on 
thorns,  telling  those  within  reach  that  he  had  come  to  fight,  and  per- 
petually exclaiming,  *<  En  avez-vous  encore  pour  longtemps  F" 

There  is,  however,  an  end  to  everything,  and  so  with  this  strange 
scene.  Beaumarchais  was  obliged  to  enter  into  explanations.  The  duke 
would  hear  none.  *^  Let  us  go  out  and  fight  at  once,"  was  all  that  could 
be  got  from  him.  "  At  least  you  will  let  me  go  home  for  a  sword," 
said  Beaumarchais,  who  may  be  excused  if  suspected  of  temporising  a 
littie,  for  his  enemy  was  strong,  skilful,  aud  furious.  '^  We  will  go  to 
the  Comte  de  Turpin's,"  replied  the  duke;  "  he  will  lend  you  one."  On 
the  way  the^  nearly  came  to  blows.  M.  de  Turpin,  perceiving  the 
almost  frenzied  state  of  the  duke,  feigned  an  urgent  engagement,  and 
requested  that  the  afiair  mieht  be  delayed  till  four  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  duke  wished  Beaumaroiais  to  go  to  his  house  till  four  o'clock  came. 
He  was  so  anxious  for  his  blood,  that  he  said  he  could  not  let  him  go  out  of 
his  sight  Beaumarchais  insisted,  on  his  side,  that  they  should  go  to  his 
house.  *<  If  you  get  down  at  your  door  I  will  stab  you  on  the  spot," 
said  the  duke.  To  Beaumarchnis'  they  went,  however;  and,  what  is 
more,  with  a  dinner  in  perspective,  which,  but  for  the  duke's  violence, 
might  have  brought  about  an  amicable  arrangement  According  to  Beau- 
marchais' statement,  nothing  could  subdue  the  duke's  passion  to  even 
decency  of  conduct.  A  letter  came,  the  duke  tore  it  from  his  hands  ;  he 
wished  to  write,  the  duke  dashed  the  pen  from  his  fingers  ;  he  wanted  to 
leave  the  room,  '*  Je  te  defends  de  sortir,"  said  the  duke,  '<ou  je  t'assommel" 
At  last,  proceeding  from  threats  to  action,  he  drew  Beaumarchais'  own 
sword  fh>m  its  scaM^ard,  and,  grinding  his  teeth,  pointed  it  at  his  breast. 
Beaumarchais  rushed  unon  him  to  disarm  him,  the  duke  tore  a  handful 
of  hair  from  his  foreheaa  and  covered  his  face  with  scratches.  Beaumar- 
chitis,  who  seems  somewhere  or  other  to  have  witnessed  the  system  adopted 
under  umilar  circumstances  par  des  matelots  Anglais^  replied  with  a  blow 
from  his  clenched  fist. 

The  old  father  and  the  domestics  of  the  house  hastened  up  to  inter- 
fere. The  duke  was  tumbled  down  the  stairs.  At  the  very  moment,  the 
inopportune  Gudin  opened  the  outer  door,  and  came  in  for  the  disturb- 
ance.    The  duke  had  drawn  his  sword,  aud  dealt  his  blows  indiscrimi- 
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natdy.  Gudiii  was  soon  put  hors  de  combat^  the  yakt  got  a  cut  on  the 
beady  the  coachman  had  his  noee  ality  the  cook  waB  run  through  the  hand, 
the  women  were  calling  ont  murder  from  the  window,  the  crowd  rushing 
into  the  house,  alarm  and  disorder  had  reached  its  height,  when  the 
commissary  of  police  luckily  made  his  appearance. 

What  is  most  curious  is  that  the  duke  then  sat  down  quietly  to  the 
dinner-table,  and  discussed  his  soup  and  cutlets  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  duke^  in  his  depositions,  affirms  that 
he  went  to  dine  at  Beaumarchais',  and  that  the  latter  brought  about 
the  row  that  ensued,  by  using,  when  in  his  houscy  the  most  insulting 
languase  towards  him. 

fie  ibis  as  it  may,  fieaumarcfaais  was  placed  in  arrest  the  next  day  by 
the  Duke  de  la  Vrilliere,  minister  of  the  king's  household,  and  both 

Kaes  were  summoned  before  the  Court  of  uie  Marshals  of  France, 
umarchais  pleaded  that  all  his  misfortunes  arose  from  his  being  pre- 
ferred by  a  lady  to  a  duke  and  peer  of  the  realm,  which  was  not  a  capital 
crime,  and  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  was  sent,  on  the  19th  of  February,  by  a 
leUre  de  cachet,  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Yincennes.  Nor  was  Beannuttchais 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  temporary  triumph  oyer  his  adyersary  for  any  length 
of  time,  for,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  after  being  acquitted 
by  court-martial,  he  was,  according  to  De  Lom6nie,  by  the  Due  de  la 
Vrilliere's  order-— the  duke  being  annoyed  that  such  a  court  should  lay 
aside  an  order  of  arrest  made  by  himself— committed  to  prison  at  For 
TEy^ue. 

Mademoiselle  Menard,  by  the  aid  of  one  of  those  conyenient  abb^  not 
uncommon  in  the  eighteenth  century,  resolved  to  ayoid  further  annoyance 
from  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  by  a  conventual  retreat,  which,  however,  did  not 
last  longer  than  a  fortnight.  Upon  returning  once  more  into  public  life, 
the  lady  exerted  herself  to  procure  the  liberation  of  fieanmarchais;  but 
her  influence  was  rendered  useless  by  the  haughty  and,  as  it  was  termed 
by  many,  the  insolent  tone  whicn  the  latter  assumed  towards  the 
minbter.  The  Due  de  la  Yrilli^  contented  himself  with  letting  the 
prisoner  know  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  tone  would  lead  to  no  good ; 
and,  at  last,  fieanmarchais  was  obliged  to  humble  himself  before  an 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power.  This  was  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  when 
he  asked  pardon  of  the  minister,  and  he  then  received  permission  to  quit 
his  prison  by  day,  accompanied  by  a  police-agent,  but  he  was  bound 
to  return  to  his  meals  and  night's  rest  The  same  degree  of  liberty 
was  accorded  to  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  at  the  same  time;  but  with  the 
additional  conditions  attached,  that  he  should  leave  his  rival  in  peace,  and 
not  force  his  society  upon  Mademoiselle  Menard.  At  length,  after  two 
months  and  a  half's  detention,  fieanmarchais  was  set  free. 

Liberty,  however,  was  only  r^;ained  by  the  restless  Beaumarchais  to 
enter  upon  a  new  lawsuit — more  dangerous  than  any  that  had  gone 
before,  and  which  threatened  him  with  utter  ruin — but  tnm  which 
he  rose  triumphant  over  the  parliament,  and  became  the  favourite  of  a 
nation.  Never  was  his  credit  so  low  as  at  this  moment.  The  Comte  de 
la  filache  took  pleasure  in  designating  him  as  a  "  monstre  achev^,  une 
esp^oe  venimeuse  dont  on  doit  purger  la  aoci6t6"  And  the  vetenin 
Grimm  remarked :  ^'  He  was  only  a  year  ago  the  dread  of  all  Paris ; 
every  one  believed  him  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  crimes ;  now  people 
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eaanot  iirlf  too  mndi  of  hioi."  Tins  imt,  whicb  kid  the  fiiaadatioa  o£ 
Be«nivehi»'  fisrtune,  hftd  its  origin  ia  oartain  bnbes  xdnaMiistered  to  a 
judge  and  a  coanseiioc^s  wife,  m  aoooidanoe  with  the  aeeept«d  practice 
of  that  eoxrupt  age.  Beaomaichais  had,  in  fact,  given  to  the  wife  of 
the  CooDselior  GoSunan  100  loots,  a  watch  worth  the  same  sum,  and 

15  louis  besides^  which  he  handed  over  personaDj  to  the  secrstary. 
When  the  smt  was  lost^  the  100  loois  and  watdi  were  icetoied*  as  they 
were  onlj  to  be  kept  if  the  suit   should   be  gained ;  but  as  to  die 

16  louis^  Madame  Goesman  not  only  denied  its  receipt,  but  declared 
that  presents  having  been  offered  to  her  by  Beannuffcfaais  to  gain 
over  the  suffrages  of  her  husband,  she  had  rejected  the  criminal  offer 
with  indignatmi.  Goesman  followed  op  his  wife's  denial  of  the  trans- 
action hj  deaooncing  Beaiwnarcbaie  to  the  parliament  as  goilty  of 
calumniating  the  wife  of  a  jndge  afto  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
cocmpt  her. 

It  appears  that  Gotanan  had,  before  taking  diis  step,  tried  to  remove 
Ihis  troublesome  pleader  by  means  of  a  ietire  de  eaehtt;  bat  failing, 
he  resolved  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  parliament  on  die  head  of  a 
man  over  whom  he  expected  to  win  an  easy  trinmph.  Le  J^rhmtnt 
Maupetm,  as  it  was  called,  was  at  that  time  the  object  of  general  distrust 
and  suspidon.  It  would  not  fail  to  strike,  therefore,  with  its  vtmost 
vengeance  one  who  perilled  its  dignity.  Its  proceedings — this  bnnff  a 
criminal  case — ^were  secret,  and  Bouimaiehais  had  in  perspective  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law,  if  not  something  worse— omnta  cilra  mort&m.  In 
such  an  emergency  he  appealed  to  a  power  long  ignored  and  scarcely  be- 
lieved to  exist — to  public  opinion.  To  win  t^  Beaumafchab  was 
obliged  to  plead  his  own  canse,  for  no  advocate  ooald  be  found  inde- 
pendent enough  to  brave  the  anger  of  parliament.  Such  an  ahemativey 
enough  to  paralyse  an  ordinary  mind,  became  on  the  contrary  a  stimcdos 
to  Beanmarchais»  and  he  set  about  his  task  with  almost  fehriie  energy.  ^ 

On  reading  these  celebrated  pleadings,  by  which  Beaumarehais 
gained  so  mudi  rmown,  his  own  biographer  admits  that  it  is  kn- 
possible  not  to  be  shoc^bed  with  what  there  is  that  is  disreputable  in 
their  tone  of  irony  and  invective.  Villemain  himself,  who  admires  the 
Hvdy  eloquence  of  these  addresses,  exclaims  against  some^  whidi,  he 
justly  r^narks,  revolt  against  all  sentiments  of  decency  and  of  truth. 
The  public  excused  the  excesses  at  the  time,  in  consideration  of  the  d- 
powerful  body  to  which  he  was  opposed.  '^Pec^le,''  says  La  Harpe, 
«<  laughed  to  see  l^m  skinned,  because  they  knew  that  they  held  daggeri 
in  thor  hands." 

The  Memoirs,  by  means  of  which  Beanmarchais  conducted  his  defence, 
and  which  first  rendered  hie  name  famous,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
four  in  number ;  but  M.  de  Lom^nie  savs,  counting  the  supplement  to  the 
first,  there  are  really  five.  He  was  aided  in  their  compilation  by  several 
friends;  amongst  others  by  Gudin  in  the  historical  portions^  bv  Fal- 
eonnet  in  iSbe  questions  of  law,  by  Mbon  in  the  satirical  line,  ana  even 
by  his  aged  father  and  his  dever  sister  Julie.  The  answers  were  indited 
W  a  small  coiertr,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M.  and  Madanne  Goesman, 
Bertrand,  Amaud,  Bacokyrd,  and  Marin.  These  Memoirs  are  avowedhf 
amons^  the  most  remarkable  producticMis  of  dieir  author ;  the  finer  qnah^ 
ties  of  the  writer  are,  in  them^  less  dis%ured  by  defects.  The  efiet 
produced  by  them  was  immense.    Voltaire,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Goethe 
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have  all  leoorded  the  impreaskm  Atj  prodneed  upon  them.  Louis  XV. 
wafl  80  fi»  intertsted  at  to  have  tkem  raad  to  hiio,  and  Madame  dn  Barry 
had  the  more  8trikiii|^  pasngea  plsjed  as  proferbs. 

The  Terdiet  of  the  parliameDt  put  aa  end  to  lins  paper  warfiure.  On 
Ae  26th  of  February,  1774,  Beaumarchais  was  coDdemned  au  Mmie, 
iHiieh  comprised  at  that  time  cme  degradation.  M.  and  Madame  Goea- 
man  did  net  get  off  more  easily:  the  hvsband  was  suspended  from  his 
judicial  fonctiDnsi  the  wife  was  also  eoademned  am  bUmey  and  to  the 
restitntioii  of  the  fifteen  Ions.  The  Parhmemi  Maupems  did  not  itself 
long  smnriTe  its  vindictiTe  sentence.  **^  In  striking  with  a  dvil  death  a 
man  whom  public  opinion  bore  in  triumph,"  his  biographer  says,  *^it 
mfiieted  a  death-blow  to  its  own  existence."  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Louis  XVL  was  to  dissolve  the  existing,  and  to  re-estahlish  the  aaeienft 
parliament. 

As  to  Beanmarehais,  the  eourt  had  little  power  to  carry  out  its  verdict 
against  him.  He  was  not  summoned  to  the  bar,  as  was  enjoined  by 
the  law.  All  Plsris  called  to  condole  with  htm ;  the  Prince  de  Conti  and 
the  Due  de  Chortrcs  gave  brilliant  fk€$  m  his  honour,  and  the  king 
kknaeif  sent  for  him  to  employ  him  on  a  secret  mission ;  but  this  was 
not  till  he  had  attde  an  acquaintance,  brought  about  hj  the  renown  of 
his  writings,  with  Marie  Th^ese  Emil&e  Willermawlas,  a  woman  of  great 
intdleetoal  endowments  as  well  as  personal  durms,  sikI  who  was  destmed 
to  become,  at  a  kter  period,  his  third  wife. 

The  history  of  the  secret  missions  of  Beaumarchais  are  instructive,  if 
merdy  to  show  what  importance  matters  often  trifling  and  contemptible  in 
themselves  ebtained  under  absolute  governments.  We  have  seen  lately 
much  of  the  weak  side  of  free  constitutions,  how  much  they  may  be 
abused  by  one  nation,  how  little  with  another  they  answer  for  effectively 
ensuring^  the  progress  of  the  greatest  human  unoertaking — a  suceesslul 
war;  ike  reverse  of  the  medal  is  not,  then,  without  its  use  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  in  tiie  secret  proceedings  of  bygone  absolutism,  as  it 
would  be  m  those  of  existing  absolutisms  if  they  could  only  be  made 
known,  that  the  glaring  inconvenience  of  such  are  most  made  manifest. 

These  lived  at  this  epoch  an  adventurer — Th^veneau  de  Morande 
---who,  having  taken  refiige  in  England  from  criminal  pursuit  in 
his  own  country,  sought  a  livelihood  there  by  publishing  a  tissue  of 
scandals  and  calumnies  in  a  paper  justiy  called  Le  Gazeker  CmrassS, 
The  system  he  pursued  was  to  send  demands  across  the  Channd  for  sums 
of  money  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  personal  outrages  in  which  he 
found  a  profit.  To  a  person  of  thb  description  Madame  dn  Barry  was  a 
leal  Calttbmia.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  that  lady,  in  which  he  requested 
the  transmission  of  a  larve  smn  of  money,  or  in  case  of  refusal,  he  should 
inunediaitely  proceed  with  tiie  puhKeatiou  of  a  veiy  interesting  work,  the 
subject  of  ndueh  was  her  life,  with  a  title  admirably  adapted  to  tell  with 
persMis  of  a  cynical  disposition.  Alarmed  and  fiffions,  Madame  du  Bany 
appealed  to  the  king.  The  king  adced  of  the  Kin^  of  England  that  Mo- 
rande should  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  British  government  replied 
tiiat  it  could  not  expatriate  the  man,  birt  that  it  wodd  not  oppose  his 
being  removed,  so  long  as  that  removal  could  be  secretly  eflected.  A 
whole  brigade  of  officers  of  police  was  accordingly  sent  to  this  conntipr  to 
effset  his  captute,  but  Monmde  got  scent  of  tl^  mission,  denounced  it  to 
iha  people---always  leady  toside  with  the  oppreesed,  whether  nrtuons  <« 
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ignoble — and  they  exhibited  such  unmistakable  signs  of  committiog  the 
French  police  to  the  Thames^  that  they  were  glaid  to  hide  themselves 
and  get  back  to  their  own  country  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Protected  in  this  manner  by  the  English  public,  Morande  proceeded 
with  his  publication.  Louis  aV.  endeavoured,  all  other  means  failing, 
to  come  to  terms  with  him,  but  Morande  had  reasons  to  doubt  the  cha- 
racter of  his  emissaries,  and  would  not  let  them  come  near  him.  It  was 
in  this  emergency  that  Beaumarchais  was  engaged  to  go  to  London,  to 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Gazetier  Cuirasse^  and  to  pur- 
chase his  silence  and  the  suppression  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  du 
Bany. 

It  was  not,  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  une  misnon  ^Tun  ardre  bieti 
releve,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  at  that  moment,  Beaumarchaia 
was  suffering  firom  the  loss  of  two  lawsuits,  one  of  which  had  deprived 
him  of  all  his  worldly  goods,  and  the  other  of  his  civil  existence.  He  was 
glad  to  do  anything  that  promised  an  opening  to  the  recovery  of  all  that 
he  had  thus  lost.  The  distinguished  pleader  started  then  for^  London, 
in  March,  1774,  under  the  name  of  Ronac,  the  anagram  of  Caron.  In  a 
few  days  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  libeller,  mastered  a  negotiation 
that  had  now  lasted  eighteen  months,  and  reappeared  at  Versailles  with 
a  copy  of  the  formidaUe  Memoirs,  and  the  additional  manuscript  of  an- 
other projected  libel,  to  receive  the  king's  instructions  in  respect  to  a 
definite  arran^ment  Louis  XV.  was  delighted  with  the  ^dll  fmd 
promptitude  ^01  his  emissary,  and  he  referred  mm  to  the  Due  d' Aig^lon. 
The  latter  was  more  desirous  of  discovering  Morande's  accomplices  in 
France  than  of  destroying  the  libels,  and  it  is  upon  record,  to  Beaumar- 
chais' credit,  that  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  any  inquiries  of  the  kind. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  send  him  back,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of 
his  minister.  The  MSS.  and  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Memoirs  wer» 
burnt  in  a  lime-kiln  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  Madame  du  Barry  from  the  pen  of  an  adventurer  cost  the 
French  government  20,000  francs  down,  and  an  annuity  of  4000  francs ! 
The  French  government,  under  Louis  XVI.,  subsequently  bought  up 
half  of  the  annuity  for  a  further  sum  of  20,000  francs.  *'0n  doit 
avouer,"  says  De  Liom^nie,  "  que  Thonneur  de  Madame  du  Barry  ^toit 
estime  ici  tort  au  de]&  de  sa  valeur.''  At  a  later  period  of  his  history 
Jlirabeau  publicly  reproached  Beaumarchais  with  his  relations  with  a 
man  of  such  bad  reputation.  It  was,  however,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  of  far  less  advantage  to  the  emissary  than  the  libellist,  for  while 
the  latter  became  so  wedthy  as  to  die  a  juge  de  paix  at  Amay-le-Duc, 
Beaumarchais  only  received  the  thanks  of  the  old  king,  who  died  a  few 
days  after  his  return*  ^^  I  admire,**  he  wrote  upon  this  occasion,  *'  the 
oddity  of  fate  that  pursues  me.  If  the  king  had  only  enjoyed  his  health 
for  eight  days  longer,  I  should  have  been  restored  to  that  condition 
which  iniquity  has  robbed  me  of.  I  had  his  royal  word  to  that  effect, 
and  the  unjust  aversion  which  had  been  inspired  in  him  towards  me  was 
changed  into  a  kindness  even  to  predilection.'* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Louis  XVI.,  attaching  less  importance 
to  the  reputation  of  Madame  du  Barry  than  his  predecessor,  should  view 
the  diplomatic  labours  of  the  author  of  the  "  Barber  of  Seville"  in  quite 
so  favourable  a  light  as  Louis  XV.  But  fortune  here  favoured  Beaumar- 
chais.   The  manufacture  of  libek  at  London  had  turned  out  too  profit- 
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able  a  speculation  to  be  dropped  in  a  moment.  No  sooner  bad  tbe  king 
mounted  the  throne  with  his  young  wife,  than  the  most  abominable 
scandals  began  to  be  whispered  abr^.  Outrages  of  this  description, 
which  have  gone  by  under  the  influence  of  free  governments  and  a  free 
press,  were  state  matters  under  the  rSffime  of  silence.  The  success  of 
Beaumarchais'  mission  under  Louis  XV.  caused  his  services  to  be  again 
sought  for.  On  the  present  occasioh  he  accepted  gladly ;  and  he  started 
tvXl  of  zeal,  arriving  in  London  in  June,  1774.  The  libel  he  had  now 
time  to  quell  was  entitled  <' Advice  to  the  Spanish  Branch  as  to  its 
Rights  to  the  Crown  of  France  in  case  of  Default  of  Heirs.''  Its  author 
was  an  Italian  Jew,  Angelucci,  but  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Atkinson. 

This  time  Beaumarchais  insisted  upon  an  order  written  in  the  king's 
hand,  and  having  with  great  difficulty  obtained  it>  he  enclosed  it  in  a  gold 
box,  which  he  kept  always  suspended  to  his  neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same 
material.  Thus  provided  with  a  royal  talisman  he  set  to  work,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  destruction  of  the  libel,  at  an  expense  to  the 
French  government  of  1400/.  sterling.  He  then  started  for  Amsterdam 
with  Angelucci,  to  superintend  tbe  destruction  of  the  Dutch  edition ;  but 
no  sooner  was  this  accomplished,  than  he  found  that  the  astute  Jew  had 
absconded  to  Nuremberg,  carrying  with  him  a  copy  that  had  escaped  his 
researches,  and  which  was  to  be  printed  in  French  and  Italian.  Beau- 
marchais, irritated  beyond  measure  at  being  thus  duped,  started  in  pursuit 
of  his  treacherous  companion,  and  actually  overtook  him  at  the  entrance 
of  the  forest  of  Neustadt,  near  Nuremberg,  trotting  along  on  horseback. 
Angelucci,  seeing  the  man  he  had  so  grossly  deceiv^  on  lus  traces,  made 
for  the  forest.  Beaumarchais,  on  his  side,  followed  him  on  foot,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  the  Jew's  horse  not  being  able  to  make  its  way  among  the 
trees,  he  soon  overtook  him,  seised  him  by  his  boot,  tumbled  him  off, 
and,  exploring  his  pockets  and  his  bags,  found  the  copy  that  had  escaped 
his  vigilance. 

This  feat  accomplished,  he  was  returning  through  the  forest  to  his 
chaise,  when  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  two  robbers.  The  talisman 
of  Louis  XVI.  proved  on  this  occasion  to  be  really  that  which  its  owner 
had  only  dreamed  of  in  his  imagination.  His  pistol  missing  Are,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  assailants  in  his  breast,  but 
it  fell  on  the  golden  box,  which  turned  it  aside.  Afler  a  severe  struggle, 
Beaumarchais  even  succeeded  in  disarming  his  antagonist,  but  the  omer 
robber,  who  had  fled  at  first,  returning  with  a  reinforcement  of  bandits, 
it  would  have  been  all  up  with  the  secret  agent  of  Louis  had  not  his 
valet  and  the  postilion  come  at  the  same  moment  to  his  assistance. 

The  whole  story  is  so  romantic  as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  were  it  not 
attested  by  documents  drawn  up  by  the  burgomaster  of  Nuremberg,  by 
order  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  consequence  of  what  happened  to  Beaumar- 
chais when,  wounded  in  his  struggle  with  the  robbers,  and  excited  almost 
to  temporary  alienation  of  mind  by  his  zeal  for  his  sovereign  and  his 
queen,  he  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  obtain  from  Maria  Theresa  herself  the 
order  for  the  extradition  of  the  Jew,  and  for  his  being  conducted  for 
safety's  sake  into  France.     The  history  of  this  adventure,  which  we  shall 

g've  in  our  next,  is  derived  from  an  unpublished  memoir  addressed  by 
saumarohais  to  Louis  XVL  on  his.  return  to  France,  and  bearing  date 
October  15, 1774. 
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I  HATE  always  held  an  opmbn  that  yoimg  women  in  a  veqpectahle 
sphere  of  life,  when  left  unprovided  for  by  the  death  of  paronts,  reonire 
more  sympathy  than  any  other  class.  It  may  be  diey  have  a  uttie 
money  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  danghters,  so  left,  generally  have.  This 
they  proceed  to  embark  in  various  way%  acoording  to  their  capacities,  and 
the  notbns  ihey  have  imbibed  in  their  station  of  society.  Some  try  to 
establish  a  schcx)],  some  sink  thdr  capital  in  setting^np  a  business,  a 
Berlin-wool  shop,  a  stationer's  and  library,  or  the  like,  some  put  thnr  little 
hit  of  money  out,  and  rely  on  the  interest  for  clothes,  whilst  ney  seek  to  go 
out  as  nnrseiy-govemess  or  companion.  And  thus,  in  various  ways,  all 
try  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood.  But  let  the  reader  be  very  sure  that 
tliere  are  &w  of  these  unprotected  women  but  have  a  crushing  weight  of 
struggle  and  sorrow.  Anxious  perpleadty,  pinching  want,  hewt^breaking 
care^  these  are  often  theirs :  and  for  many  there  is  no  turn,  no  worldly 
rest,  till  they  find  it  in  the  grave. 

I  can  fed  for  them,  for  did  I  not,  for  several  years^  I  and  my  sister, 
struggle  on,  fighting  our  way  with  disappointmoit  jmd  non-sueeess? 
Tet  we  never  were  so  badfy  off  as  many,  and  in  time  God  saw  fit  to 
crown  our  efforts  with  plenty.  It  was  in  1836,  and  I  was  about  thirty- 
one^  that  we  had  to  turn  our  attention  to  getting  our  own  living*  Part  of 
our  mother's  income  had  died  with  her,  and  all  we  had  was  5001.  each. 
And  that  is  more  than  foils  to  many  orphans.  One  sister,  much  younger 
than  ourselves,  had  married  a  medical  gentleman,  and  gone  to  settle  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  kinedom,  and  I  and  Lucy  cast  about  in  our  minds  what 
we  should  turn  to.  A  ladies'  boardinff-school  appeared  to  us  the  most 
congenial,  and  we  were,  I  think,  though  I'm  sure  I  say  it  in  all  modesty^ 
more  suitable  for  the  charge  than  are  some  who  undertake  it.  Jtfy  learning 
was  but  Ettle,  and  of  the  plainest  sort,  but  I  was  (I  hope)  kind,  just»  and 
considerate ;  of  calm,  steady  character  and  manners.  Lucy  was  meinar 
than  I,  and  she  excelled  in  grand  learnings  such  as  astronomy,  the  use  of 
the  globes,  elegant  composition,  with  music,  and  other  aooomplishments, 
suitcuile  to  teiu^  to  little  gentlewomen.  We  both  felt  that  we  had  the 
qualifications  and  the  will  essential  to  do  our  full  duty  to  those  children 
who  might  be  confided  to  our  care :  so  we  determined  on  our  plan. 

The  first  step  was  to  find  a  suitable  house  and  neighbourhood.  We 
had  hitherto^  at  least  for  the  last  many  years,  lived  in  Uie  country,  where 
there  was  no  scope  for  such  an  undertsiking,  and  several  friends  advised 
us  to  turn  our  tm>ughts  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  which  we  did.  But 
ihe  trouble  we  had  I  though  the  metropolis  abounds  in  suburbs.  Some 
we  found  overstocked  with  schools,  some  localities  were  not  deemed  highly 
healthy,  and  some  had  no  suitaUe  house  that  we  ooold  rent.  We  did 
fix  ourselves  at  last,  after  spending  a  purse  of  money  over  those  whirling 
omnibuses.  I  will  not  name  the  exact  situation,  for  we  are  in  the  same 
house  still,  and  I  do  not  care  that  all  the  world  should  read  these  struggles, 
and  know  that  they  apply  to  us.  It  was  a  capital  house,  large  and  con- 
venient ;  enclosed  finxn  the  hk^h  road  by  a  wall,  with  a  pretty  garden  in 
foont  and  a  playground  behind    We  paid  80/.  a  year  for  it — a  rent  that 
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fir^lfaftened  us ;  and  if  it  looked  fonoidable  in  pertpeedvey  what  mm  it 
when  it  came  near  ?  I  ean  safely  say  that  quarter-day  for  many  yean 
neyer  drew  near  hut  it  brought  to  ua  a  heaT^siekeniDg.  And  there  were 
the  texes  in  addition.  AjBter  taking  the  house,  the  negct  step  was  to  fiiroish 
iL  We  had  most  of  the  fiimiture  from  our  old  home,  but  it  was  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  the  little  which  had  filled  a  small  hcmse  was  lost  in 
our  laige  one.  So  we  bought  new  for  the  drawing-room,  and  for  the 
d»ildren's  bedroom  that  was  to  be,  with  desks  and  forms  for  the  school- 
room,  disposing  the  old  about  the  house  as  we  best  could ;  and  occasionafly 
buying,  as  time  went  on,  some  next  to  indispensable  article^  as  we  thought 
we  could  space  the  money. 

Of  course  we  had  sent  out  cards  and  advertised,  and  then  we  sat  down 
in  our  house  and  waited  for  pufnis.  The  first  quarter  we  received  scMBse 
demands  for  circulars,  but  nothing  came  of  it :  the  next  we  had  three 
day-scholars,  two  sbiers  and  another.  I  then  took  tibe  resolution  to  call 
at  the  principal  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  urge  our  hope  of  their 
patronage.  Whether  they  liked  my  appearance  I  do  not  know,  but  soon 
after  that  we  had  eleToa  day-scholars  and  five  boarders,  sa  we  thought 
success  was  commg  all  at  once^  and  I  beliere  had  certain  Tisions  of  retiring 
with  a  fbctiiiie.  But  the  years  went  oiB,  and  we  found  soooesi  was  not  so 
certain. 

It  could  not  be  strietly  said  we  did  not  sooeeed;  hut  we  did  not,  soceeed 
sufficiently  to  pay  our  expenses  and  live,  and  our  littie  stodc  of  ci^tal 
was  often  drawn  upon.  And  that  heavy  rent !  Our  numbers  fluetnated 
much :  one  half  year  we  should  have  a  large  school,  the  next  it  would  he 
a  small  one.  Many  an  anxkras  conversation  did  I  and  haey  have ;  many 
an  hour  of  more  anxious  thought,  many  a  sleepless  night.  To  sink  into 
debt  and  difficulty ;  to  spend  the  last  shilling  of  our  ei^tal  in  striving  to 
avert  it ;  to  find  our  effi>rts  fruitless,  our  monev  gone^  and  we  turned  from 
our  present  shelter,  from  our  poor  means  of  uvmg,  without  any  definite 
prospect  of  finding  another ! — these  visions  disturbed  our  rest  continually^ 
Oh,  God  pity  all  who  are  struggling  as  we  were  to  keep  up  appearances 
and  earn  a  respectable  living,  and  who  find  tiieir  hopes  and  their  means 
grow  less  day  by  day ! 

^  I  have  a  scheme  running  in  my  head,"  Lviay  said  to  me^  one  evening ; 
''  suppose  we  let  lodgings  ?" 

''  Let  lodgings!"  I  ejaculated. 

''Our  drawing-room  and  one  or  two  bedrooms.  We  can  give  up  our 
own  and  go  up-stairs,  and  there's  the  one  we  had  fitted  up  for  that 
parlour-boarder.     Why  not?" 

''  But  it  will  not  do  to  let  lodgings  in  a  ladies'  sehool,  one  of  our 
class,"  I  returned.  ''  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  AH  the  parents 
would  object  to  it" 

**  Most  of  them  would  never  know  it,"  answered  Loqr-  *^  It  cannot 
be  any  possible  detnment  to  die  pupils — ^make  no  diffiraence  to  them  what- 
ever. We  might  easily  get  tiiuty  shillings  a  week  for  the  three  rooms, 
be  at  no  outlay,  and,  if  we  had  ihe  luck  of  quiet  people,  very  little 
trouble." 

Thirtyshilliiu;s  aweekl  It  would  go  fiur  towards  ihe  rent  ^^Iwill 
sleep  upon  it,"  I  said  to^Lucy* 

I  dio.    And  the  next  day  we  got  some  cards  written  in  text^haodf 
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*^  Genteel  Apartments,"  and  gaye  them  to  our  greengrocer  and  stationer 
to  display  in  their  shops ;  for,  of  course,  we  dared  not  have  such  an  inti- 
mation stuck  on  our  own  gate  or  hanging  up  outside  the  wall. 

The  cards  were  out  three  weeks  and  not  a  soul  came.  We  were  in 
despair.  But  one  day  Sarah,  our  servant,  came  to  the  door  of  the  school- 
room and  beckoned  me  out. 

'*  It's  some  folks  after  the  rooms,  ma'am,"  she  whispered.  *^  They  look 
likely  people."  Sarah  was  more  anxious  on  the  point,  I  think,  than  we 
were. 

I  went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  two  ladies  rose  at  my  entrance. 
Agreeable  in  person  they  were,  and  neatly  dressed  in  motiming.  The 
elder  was  about  three  or  four-and-thirty,  a  rosy-cheeked  woman,  with 
quick  dark  eyes ;  the  other,  who  was  more  delicate-looking,  and  a  little 
younger,  was  her  sister. 

**  You  have  apartments  to  let,  we  hear,"  said  the  former,  handing  me 
a  card,  **  and  we  are  in  search  of  some."  I  glanced  down  at  it— *^  Mrs. 
Archer." 

*^  I  heg  pardon,  ma'am,"  I  said,  *^  are  you  a  widow  ?" 

^*  No,'  she  replied.     **  My  husband  is  abroad." 

**  Because  we  should  decKne  to  take  a  gentleman :  it  would  not  be 
deemed  suitable  for  a  school.     Only  ladies." 

'*  WeU,  he  is  abroad,"  she  repeated ;  "  it  is  only  for  ourselves.  Caa 
we  see  the  rooms?" 

*'  This  is  the  sitting-room,"  I  said,  *^  and  one  bedroom  opens  from  it. 
The  other '* 

<*  We  only  require  one  bedroom,"  she  interrupted,  as  she  rose  to  go 
with  me  into  it. 

Our  bargain  was  soon  concluded.  They  took  the  two  rooms  at  twenty- 
five  shillings  per  week,  and  promised  to  come  in  on  the  morrow. 

^'What  extras  will  there  be?"  inquired  the  younger  lady.  Miss 
Graves. 

^'  Extras !"  I  repeated,  **  not  any.  Except — I  believe  it  is  customary 
— some  little  gratuity  to  the  servant."  I  nad  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
letting  lodgings. 

*'  What  about  the  linen ;  are  we  to  find  it  ?"  asked  Lucy,  when  I  tokl 
her  of  our  success. 

*^  The  linen !"  I  exclaimed,  dulnously,  ^*  I  forgot  it  completely.  I 
never  said  a  word  about  it." 

''Nor  the  ladies?" 

''  Nor  the  ladies.     I  remember  they  said  they  had  th^  own  spoons." 

''  Then  they  take  it  for  granted  we  find  it,  no  doubt.  Welt  it  will 
not  much  matter,  either  way.     Did  you  ask  for  references,  Hester?" 

I  really  had  not ;  I  was  obliged  to  confess  it ;  and  Lucy  laughed.  I, 
who  was  generally  over-cautious ! 

These  Lidies  came,  and  for  several  weeks  things  went  on  with  satis- 
fiiclioB,  ihey  paying  their  money  regularly.  Then  they  began  to  grow 
behindhand,  and  made  excuses  from  time  to  time,  which  seemed  to  us  veiy 
plausible.  But  when  the  weeks  went  on,  and  on,  and  there  was  no  money 
at  all  coming  forth,  I  and  Lucy  grew  uneasy.  The  debt  amounted  to 
nearly  9L,  and  we  had  looked  to  it  to  help  out  our  coming  quarter's 
rent 
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.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  one  morning,  making  some  apple-dumplings  for 
dinner,  when  Sarah,  who  stood  hy  me  paring  apples,  hegan  to  talk. 

"  I  think  them  are  qaeer  customers  we  have  got  hold  of,  ma'am,**  she 
said. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  I  asked. 

^<  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  fancy  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
tether,  and  haren't  got  neither  cross  nor  coin  to  bless  themselves  with. 
They  are  living  now  upon  a'most  nothing.  And  where  are  their  spoons 
gone  to?** 

*' Their  spoons  r 

^<  The  four  table-spoons  put  on  their  table  every  day  for  dinner.  It's 
a  good  month  since  the  two  first  disappeared — that  handsome  ulver 
cream«jug  vanished  about  the  same  time — and  now  the  two  last  is  gone. 
When  I  was  a  laying  the  cloth  yesterday  for  dinner — them  precious 
herrings  they  bought — I  went  on,  a  hunting  for  the  spoons,  and  Mvsa 
Graves  said,  <  Oh,  I  have  got  them*  Til  put  them  on  the  table  myself 
presently,  Sarah  I'     But  none  came  down  to  be  washed." 

^*  Good  gracious,  Sarah !  where  do  you  think  they  have  gone  to  ?" 

^'  Well,"  said  Sarah,  who  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold  for  an  honesty 
hard-working  servant,  though  a  free,  rough-speaking  one,  "  I  should  say 
they  have  gone  to  my  uncle's." 

<<Dear,  dear!"  I  ejaculated,  for  I  did  not  affect  to  misunderstand  her, 
*'  are  they  reduced  to  such  straits  as  that  ?" 

'*  Law,  ma'am  I  let  'em  hope  they  may  never  be  reduced  to  worse," 
retorted  Sarah.  '^You  don't  know  the  schemes  and  contrivances  for 
getting  along  in  London,  when  one's  hard  up.  It's  a  mercy  there's  such 
things  as  uncles  to  g^  to.  Since  the  baker  would  not  leave  the  bread  on 
credit^  our  two  ladies  don't  take  in  half  enough  to  feed  'em.  They  have 
not  had  meat,  neither,  for  three  days,  nor  nothing  to  substitute  for  it  but 
them  six  herrings  yesterday:  which  was  anything  but  of  the  freshest,  as 
my  nose  told  me  m  deamng  'em*  Miss  Graves — it's  she  as  generally 
speaks — is  always  ready  with  excuses ;  they've  got  colds,  and  can't  eat,  or 
they've  got  this,  or  got  that" 

'*  Do  they  owe  much  to  the  baker?" 

'^  Five  shillings,  odd.  He's  a  cautious  man  is  our  baker,  and  says  he 
never  trusts  no  lodgers.  And  now,"  added  Sarah,  stopping  in  her  paring^ 
and  looking  at  me,  "  they  don't  take  in  no  milk." 

I  went  on,  mixing  my  crust,  and  ruminatine.  I  felt  much  sorrow  for 
them,  for  I  was  sure  they  were  not  systematic  deceivers,  and  I  cannot 
but  say  I  felt  for  my  own  pocket.  I  now  looked  upon  the  money  as 
being  as  good  as  lost,  and  we  wanted  it  badly. 

*'  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  mean  to  do  for  coals,"  resumed 
Sarah ;  '^  there  ain't  above  a  couple  of  scuttlefiils  left.  They'll  be  want- 
ing us  to  lend  'em  some,  but  if  we  do,  we  may  whistle  for  'em  back  again. 
Haven't  I  pared  enough  yet,  missis  ?" 

I  declare  I  had  been  paying  no  attention  to  the  apples,  and  Sarah  had 
done  too  many.  So,  to  prevent  waste,  I  thought  I  would  make  a  pie  and 
use  them  up.  Poppine  my  dumplings,  when  they  were  ready,  into  the 
iron  pot,  I  got  down  the  flour-jar  again. 

What  vrith  this,  and  slicing  and  salting  red  cabbages  for  pickling, 
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which  I  was  domg  that  morning,  it  strudc  one  before  I  had  well  finished. 
I  told  Sarah  to  duh  up  the  dinner. 

It  was  Irish  stew  we  had  that  day,  and  the  ml  got  the  great  hash- 
dish  and  put  it  on  the  table,  and  then,  taking  the  large  saucepan  from 
the  fire,  turned  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents  into  S»  dish.  I  went 
inside  the  pantry,  to  put  away  some  of  the  things  I  had  been  using,  when 
Miss  Graves  came  into^  the  kitchen,  neariy  running  against  Suah  and 
her  hash-dish,  who  was  just  going  out  of  it. 

Miss  Graves  came  up  to  the  fire,  not  seeing  me.  And  oh !  the  pinch- 
ing look  of  care  and  want  that  her  face  wore !  I  wondered  I  had  never 
noticed  it  before.  She  looked,  with  eager  eyes,  into  the  saucepan  which 
Sarah  had  lodged,  without  its  lid^  on  the  fender,  and  then  turned  away, 
as  if  she  would  shut  out  its  sight.  On  the  table  there  ky  a  little  heap  of 
stew,  splayed  there  by  Sarah  when  pouring  it  out,  and  ahe  stole  to  the 
table  and  caught  this  up  greedily  with  her  finger,  and  ate  it.  I  heard 
Sarah  coming  back  again,  and  had  to  come  out  of  my  hiding-place — 
though  indeed  I  had  not  gone  in  for  hiding.  She  started  when  she  saw 
me,  and  her  &ce  turned  crimson.  I  made  beHeve  not  to  have  seen  her 
till  then. 

«'IsityoQ,  ma'am?*  Isaid.  «' What  a  cold  day !  Pray  take  care  of 
your  sleeve  against  the  table :  something  seems  to  have  been  spilt  on  it. 
I  hope  it  has  not  touched  it." 

'^Oh  no^"  she  said,  brushing  away  at  her  right-hand  cuff,  with  a 
nervous  movement. 

*^  Some  of  them  young  misses  jumped  about  when  they  saw  and  smelt 
the  Irish  stew,"  observed  Sarah,  when  she  entered.  **  It's  a  rare  favourite 
dish  of  theim." 

*'  I  don^t  wonder  at  that,  when  it  smells  as  savoury  as  yours,"  remarked 
Miss  Graves. 

'<  I  looked  a  little  to  it  myself  to-day,  and  put  in  a  fait  of  thyme:  that's 
a  great  improvement,"  I  said.     "  Don't  yon  think  so,  ma'am  ?" 

^*  I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  ^'  I  don't  think  we  ever  put'thyme  in 
ours." 

"  Then  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  send  you  up  a  little  plate  of  this  to 
taete,"  I  said  to  her.  For  I  could  not  l!ear  to  think  that  we  were  going 
to  eat  our  fill  of  this  nice  dish,  and  they  should  only  smell  and  long 
for  it. 

^*  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  stammered,  her  face  gc»ng  crimson  again,  ''but 
^^he  trouble " 

''Don't  mentioa  it,  pay,"  I  inteimpted;  "its  no  trouble.  Sarah, 
bring  me  in  that  little  dish." 

I  took  my  place  at  the  head  of  the  schoolroom-table,  and  Sarah,  look- 
ing as  demure  as  if  she  nndentood  nothing,  brought  in  the  dish.  1 
heaped  it  with  the  stew,  and  sent  it  up. 

But  of  course  I  could  not  do  this  every  day,  and  I  fear  drcnmstanoaB 
grew  straiter  with  our  lodgers.  Sarah  was  frequently  opening  her  budget 
of  wonders  as  to  what  they  did,  but  I  paid  little  heed  to  her,  for  they 
were  not,  just  now,  in  her  good  graces,  not  having,  for  a  long  whiles 
g^ven  her  any  gratuity — a  neglect  sure  to  excite  the  ire  of  a  servant.  One 
evening^  a  day  or  two  after  we  had  broken  up  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
she  came  bounding  into  the  room,  with  eager,  wild  words.    Luqr  and  I 
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were  sittbg  by  firelight,  for  it  was  the  dosk  hour  before  tea,  and  she 
really  starred  us  both,  though  she  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

<<  Missis  I  Miss  Lucy !  as  sure  as  you  are  both  alive,  them  two  have 
got  a  man  up-stairs !" 

"  Who  is  ne  ?     What's  he  come  for  ?     Money,  I  suppose/' 

"  Not  that  sort  of  a  man,"  retorted  Sarah,  an  indefinite  amount  of 
contempt  in  her  tone  for  my  simplicity — ''not  folks  aa  calL  A  man 
locked  up  with  'em  ;  concealed  in  their  bedroom." 

"  How  can  you  assert  such  a  thing,  Sarah  ?"  exclaimed  Lucy,  sharply. 
"  K  they  heard  you,  they  might  haye  you  up  before  a  police-court." 

"  Wouldn't  care  if  they  did,"  returned  the  ffirl.  '<  I'd  stand  up  for  the 
truth  there,  as  well  as  here.  If  ever  I  heard  a  man  talk,  I  heard  one  up 
in  their  room  just  now." 

<'  Then  you  did  not  see  him,"  observed  Lucy,  sarcastically. 

^'  Nor  didn't  want  to,  Miss  Lucy,  if  you  mean  for  the  convincing  of 
my  eyes.  I'll  tell  you,  ma'am,  how  it  was,"  she  added,  turning  to  me. 
''  Their  candles  be  all  out — the  last  pound  have  lasted  'em  three  weeks, 
if  it  have  lasted  one,  so  it's  plsdn  they  have  mostly  sat  in  the  d«ri&.  In 
getting  the  candlesticks  out  just  now,  I  remembered  there  was  nothing 
to  put  in  'em,  so  up  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  say  so.  The  door 
was  locked  when  I  got  there — and  they  have  kept  it  so  for  the  last  few 
days,  whidi  is  another  odd  thing.  I  wasn't  in  a  sunny  humooi^^locking 
up  rooms,  like  that,  indeed  ! — and  I  gave  the  latch  a  twist  and  a  sharp 
push,  and  open  it  flew.  In  I  went:  there  wam't  a  Int  of  fire  in  the 
grate,  but  they  have  it  now  in  their  bedroom  instead — I  shouHL  like  to 
know  why.  It  was  next  to  pitch  dark,  save  a  gliinmer  of  light  that 
came  through  the  bedroom  door,  which  was  on  the  jar,  and  as  I  stood 
lihere,  a  strange  voice,  a  man's  voice,  called  out,  '  I  am  so  thinly !  If 
there's  nothing  else,  you  must  give  me  water.  My  l^s  and  tongue  ire 
parched.' " 

"  Sarah,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  I"  uttered  my  sister.  ''  Mrs.  Archer 
qieaks  gruffly." 

''  A  man's  voice  it  was.  HI  take  my  Bible  oath  on  it,"  persisted 
Sarah.  *'  I  ran  against  the  table  then,  and  caused  a  noise  :  not  for  the 
purpose :  I  was  a  stepping  softly  forrard  to  peep  in,  and  come  in  contract 
with  one  of  its  legs.  Out  flew  Miss  Graves,  just  as  if  I'd  been  a  robber, 
and  banged-to  the  door  behind  her. 

'' '  Who's  there  ?'  she  called  out :  for,  now  the  door  was  shut,  we 
couldn't  see  the  ghost  of  one  another. 

'^  ^  It's  only  me,  miss,'  I  answered.    '  There  ain't  no  candles  left.' 

"  <  Oh — well — I — I'll  see  about  it,'  she  siud;  '  we  don't  want  them  yet ; 
we  are  sitting  by  fire-light.  How  did  you  get  in,  Sarah?  I  thought  I 
slipped  the  bolt :  for  when  we  are  sitting  by  ourselves  up  here,  and  you 
all  down  stairs,  we  foel  timid.' 

'< '  Tou  couldn't  have  slipped  it  very  far,  miss,'  I  said;  ^  I  gave  the  door 
a  smart  push,  and  it  opened.  Of  course  I  shouldn't  have  done  it  if  I 
had  known  you'd  fostened  me  out,  but  this  is  an  awk'ard  latch,  and  used 
to  have  a  trick  of  catching,  and  I  thought  no  more  but  that  it  was  at  it 
again.'  So,  with  that,  I  came  away  down  stairs,  and  she  came  across  the 
room,  and  bolted  the  door  again." 

^Yoiur  ean  heiird  double,"  cried  Luoy.    ''You  do  fancy  strange 
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things  somedmeSy  Sarah.  Recollect  the  eyening  jou  came  to  us,  last 
summer,  and  protested  Miss  Brown  was^  talking  out  of  the  front  window. 
And  she  fast  asleep  in  her  bed,  all  the  while,  at  the  back  of  the  house  I" 

*'  That  Miss  Brown  had  as  many  ruses  as  a  fox,"  uttered  Sarah,  "  and 
I  shall  never  believe  but  what  she  was  a  talking  out  at  the  front  winder ; 
and  to  somebody  over  the  wall  too !  However,  she's  gone,  so  it  don't 
matter,  but  whether  or  no,  I  sun't  mistaken  now,  and  I'll  lay  my  life 
there  is  a  man  up  there." 

•  Lucy  took  the  poker  and  raised  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  which  lighted  up 
the  amused,  incredulous  smile  on  her  face.  But  I  confess  I  was  stag- 
gered. The  girl  was  so  very  earnest,  and  she  had  her  share  of  strong 
common  sense. 

''It  wa§  a  gentleman^s  voice,''  she  resumed,  "and  he  spoke  as  if  he 
was  tired,  or  else  in  pain.  Suppose  I  go  and  borrow  the  next  door 
ladder,  and  climb  up  to  their  winder,  and  nave  a  look  in  ?" 

''  Yes,"  cried  Lucy,  laughins^  heartily,  as  she  flung  down  the  poker, 
"  do  Saiiih.     Never  mind  &lls. 

**  What  can  I  say  we  want  with  it  ?  They'll  think  dark  night's  a 
funny  time  to  borrow  a  garden  ladder.  Suppose  I  go  with  a  tale,  that 
an  obstinate  fit  has  took  our  curtains,  these  here,  and  they  wont  draw, 
and  I  want  to  get  up  to  the  rings  ?     It  is——" 

'^  Do  not  run  on  so,  Sarah,"  I  interrupted  ;  *^  you  know  I  should  per* 
mit  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  if  the  bhnd  is  down,  as  it  b  almost  sure 
to  be,  you  could  not  look  into  the  room,  if  you  did  get  up  to  the 
window.^ 

"  I'll  go  and  see,"  was  Sarah's  answer,  darting  out  into  the  hall,  and 
thence  to  the  garden. 

*^  It  is  down,"  she  sud,  returning  in  agtun.  **  But  you  just  come  and 
look  here,  Miss  Lucy.  If  there  ain't  the  shadow  of  a  man  s  hat  on  the 
blind,  I  never  saw  a  hat  yet" 

They  went  out  into  the  cold  night,  and  I  followed  them.  There  really 
was  the  shadow  of  a  man's  hat  cast  on  ihe  blind.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
little  bamboo  table  had  been  drawn  from  the  comer  of  the  room — to  get 
to  the  cupboard,  probably — and  was  placed  in  front  of  the  window.  On 
it  stood  the  hat,  and  the  fire-light,  being  opposite,  threw  its  shadow  on 
the  blind.  As  we  looked,  the  form  of  one  of  the  ladies  passed  before  the 
window,  and  lifted  the  table  back  to  its  place,  out  of  sight,  and  we  went 
shivering  into  the  house  again. 

"  Now,  ma'am,  what  do  you  think  ?"  asked  Sarah,  triumphantly. 

*'  Why,  I  think  that  some  one  has  called,"  I  resolutely  replied.  *^  The 
ladies  are  most  respectable  in  their  conduct — ^perfectly  so ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  them  otherwise.  You  may  have  been  out  of  the  way  when 
ke— whoever  it  is — came  to  the  door,  and  one  of  them  must  have  come 
down  and  let  him  in.  As  to  his  being  in  the  bedroom,  it  is  natural  they 
should  be  where  the  fire  is,  this  cold  night." 

**  Not  a  soul  has  been  to  the  door  this  afternoon,"  persisted  Sarah. 
'^  I  have  been  ironing,  and  have  never  stirred  out  of  the  kitchen.  But 
now,  ma'am,  to  prove  the  thing,  I'll  just  turn  the  key  of  the  front  door 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket.     If  it  is  a  visitor,  he  must  ask  to  be  let  out ;  if 

s  not 

Sarah  said  no  more.  For  who  should  have  entered,  after  a  tap  at  the 
door,  but  Miss  Graves.     She  held  a  teacup  in  her  hand. 
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*<  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Miss  Halliwell,"  she  said,  hesitatingly 
«— «he  was  a  bad  beggar — "  but  would  you  oblige  us  with  the  loan  of  a 
little  tea  to-night  ?  We  are  out  of  it,  and  it  is  late  to  go  and  pur- 
chase." 

'*  Certainly,"  I  answered,  unlocking  my  old  sideboard  drawer,  where 
we  kept  the  tea-caddy.    *^  There's  nothing  so  refreshing  as  a  cup  of  tea." 

<*  We  don't,  in  general,  care  for  it,"  olraerved  Jtf  iss  Graves,  **  but  my 
sister  is  very  poorly  to-night,  and  coiqplains  of  thirst.  Thank  you 
greatly,*'  she  added,  as  she  took  the  cup  from  me. 

"Don't  you  want  water  for  it,  miss?"  called  out  Saralu  ^<Our 
kettle's  on  the  bile." 

"  Tes,  if  you  please,"  she  answered.  *^  I'll  come  in  the  kitchen  and 
make  it  now." 

She  did  so,  having  a  contest  with  Sarah  afterwards.  The  latter 
wanted  to  carry  up  the  tray  with  the  cups  and  saucers,  but  Miss  Graves 
insisted  on  doing  it  herself. 

'^  To  keep  me  out  of  the  room,"  muttered  Sarah,  when  she  was  gone. 
''For  fear  I  should  see  what  I  should  see." 

However,  in  about  half  an  hour  the  bell  rang,  and  up  bounded  Sarah. 
It  was  to  take  away  the  tray ;  and  when  she  had  put  it  in  the  kitchen, 
she  came  into  the  parlour  again,  where  I  and  Lucy  were  now  at  our  tea. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  see  ?"  inquired  Lucy. 

'< Nothing,  and  didn't  expect  to,"  was  Sarah's  sulky  reply.  ''They 
took  care  of  that,  before  they  called  me  up." 

"  Did  you  go  into  the  bedroom  ?" 

"  Tes.  Miss  Graves  was  a  sitting  at  the  table,  as  if  she'd  been  a 
making  tea,  and  Mrs.  Archer  was  by  the  fire,  looking  well  enough,  as 
far  as  1. saw  by  the  fire-light  They  had  stirred  the  bUze  up  just  before 
I  went  in,  as  an  excuse  for  having  no  candles." 

"  And  what  about  the  gentleman  ?"  laughed  Lucy. 

"  I  expect  he  was  in  the  bed,  or  on  it,  for  the  curtains  was  all  drawed 
close  round  it,  as  tight  as  wax,  like  I  have  never  seen  'em  afore.  I'm 
sure,  ma'am,  this  affair's  as  good  as  a  play." 

"  Not  to  me,"  I  sighed,  '*  if  there  should  be  anything  in  it." 

"  And  the  hat  ?"  continued  my  sister. 

"  Well,  I  was  a  stupid  there.  I  was  so  struck  with  them  curtains — 
picturing  what  was  inside  'em,  and  peering  if  there  wam't  a  slit  as  big  as 
a  needle  to  look  through,  that  I  never  thought  of  the  hat  or  the  table. 
But  don't  you  flatter  yourself  it  was  there,  Miss  Lucy:  they'd  take 
precious  good  care  to  put  it  away,  afore  they  rang  for  me.  Fve  a  notion 
the  man  must  be  sick." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  heard  him  say  he  was  parched,  as  I  told  you,  ma*am. 
And  then,  their  having  the  tea!  That  wam't  for  Mrs.  Archer:  there's 
no  more  the  matter  with  her  than  there  is  with  me.  Besides,  who's  the 
toast-and-water  for?  They  told  me  to  make  a  quart  jug  full,  and  Miss 
Graves  sud  she'd  come  down  and  fetch  it." 

We  heard  no  more  that  night  of  the  strange  visitor.  If  he  was  there 
he  stopped  in,  for  Sarah  carried  out  her  threat  and  put  the  key  of  the 
street-door  in  her  pocket.  The  next  morning  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
give  some  orders  to  Sarah. 
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^*  Look  here,"  she  cried,  exhibitiDg  some  meat  vpon  a  pkte,  ^<  Miss 
Graves  has  been  oot  and  broug^ht  in  this  bit  of  scrae  of  mutton,  and 
them  two  tornips^  and  she  said  she  supposed  joa'd  obleege  'em  with  a 
bit  of  parsley  out  of  the  garden.  It's  to  make  some  broth  for  her  sister, 
she  said,  and  they'll  stew  it  up*stairs,  and  I'm  to  take  it  up  with  the 
saucepan  of  water.  Not  more  than  sixpence,  she  couldn't  hare  gave  for 
it,"  concluded  Sarah,  taking  up  the  meat,  with  an  action  of  contempt, 
and  flapping  it  down  on  the  pUte  Agfdn. 

^*  Sarah,  you  are  unfeeling,"  I  said.  '*  The  poor  ladies  toe  much  to 
be  pitied." 

"  Pitied,  indeed !  What  business  have  they  in  a  house  like  ours,  with 
no  money  to  carry  'em  on  in  it  ?"  retorted  Sarah,  who  was  in  one  of 
her  worst  humours.  '*  And  the  man  they  have  got  up  ther&— perhaps 
he  is  to  be  pitied  too  !" 

*'  I  must  forbid  further  allusion  to  that  absurdity,  Sarah.  There's  no 
man  up  there  :  the  very  idea  is  preposterous." 

''  Very  well,  ma'am.  If  anything  bad  turns  up  out  of  this,  don't  say 
I  did  not  give  warning  of  it.  One  on  'em  slept  upon  the  sofa  in  the 
drawinr-room  last  nig^t,  for  I  see  the  bedclothes  there  this  morning.  I 
think  that  proves  somethins*." 

The  girl  tossed  her  hea^  and  went  out  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  I  cannot 
say  I  felt  easy  all  that  day — far  from  it.  But  nothing  fresh  arose. 
Night  came,  and  Lucy,  who  had  a  bad  cold  (caught  through  flying  out, 
the  previous  night,  to  stare  at  their  window),  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 
At  ten  I  sent  Sarah,  sitting  up  myself  to  finish  some  sewing,  which  I 
remember  was  the  turning  of  a  sneet.  After  that  I  sat  wanning  my 
feet,  and  it  was  upon  the  stroke  of  eleven  when  I  went  up  to  bed. 

I  had  got  the  candle  in  one  hand  and  my  packet  of  work  in  the  other, 
and  was  going  softly  up  the  stairs,  when  the  drawing-room  door  was 
flung  violently  open,  and  out  dashed  Mrs.  Archer,  nearly  knocking  me 
and  my  load  down  together. 

'^Oh!  Miss  Halliwell,  where's  Sarah  ?"  she  exclaimed,  in  nervous 
excitement.     "  For  the  love  of  pity  let  her  run  for  a  doctor  1" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  I  asked.     •*  Who  is  ill  ?" 

'^  Oh,  come  and  see !  It  is  of  no  use  trying  for  concealment  now." 
And  she  seized  my  arm,  and  pulled  me  through  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Graves  was  getting  up  from  the  sofa,  where  she  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  I  set  down  my  bundle  and  went  with  my  candle  into  the  bedroom. 
On  the  bed,  his  head  nused  high  upon  a  pillow,  lay  a  gentleman,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  face  still  and  white^  whilst  drops  of  blood  were 
slowly  issuing  from  his  mouth. 

'<  is  he  dead  ?"  I  uttered,  in  the  first  shock  of  surprise. 

^  Where's  Sarah  ?  where's  Sarah  ?"  was  all  the  answer  of  Mrs.  Archer. 
"  We  must  have  a  doctor." 

'<  Sarah  is  in  bed.     I'll  step  and  call  her." 

''In  bed!  Then  I'U  go  myself."  And,  throwing  on  a  shawl  and 
bonnet,  Mrs.  Archer  darted  down  the  stairs,  but  stopp^  ere  she  reached 
the  bottom,  and  looked  up  at  me,  who  was  lighting  her.  '<  The  nearest 
surgeon — where  ?" 

''  About  ten  doors  higher  up  the  road.  You'U  see  the  lamp  over  the 
door." 

''  Ah,  yes,  I  forgot ;"  and  she  flew  on.     I  followed  her,  for  I  remem- 
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bend  thai  the  hej  of  the  gate  was  hangdog  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  she 
could  aot  get  out  without  it.  Then  I  mll^  op  Sanih,  and  went  bade 
into  the  room. 

^*  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?"  I  whispefed  to  Miss  Grayes. 

**  Mr.  Archer,  my  sister's  husband,"  was  her  reply ;  and,  just  then, 
ihe  invalid  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  os. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment.  The  expiession  of  those  eyes 
flashed  on  the  chords  of  my  memory  like  a  ray  of  light,  and  gmdnaUy  I 
leoognised  the  features,  thoagh  they  were  worn  and  wasted.  Archer? 
Archer  ?  Yes,  although  the  name  had  never  struck  me  before  as  in  con- 
nexion with  kuHy  there  could  be  no  doubt.  I  was  gazing  on  one  who 
had  been  very  dear  to  me  in  early  life — too  dear,  for  the  ending  that 


"  He  is  a  clergyman — the  Reverend  George  Archer  ?"  I  whispered  to 
Miss  Graves. 

'<  Yes,"  she  nodded.     <'  How  did  you  know  ?" 

I  did  not  answer.  Those  old  days  were  coming  back  to  me  as  in  a 
dream.  I  remembered  my  mother's  home  at  Sealbra,  where  we  all  lived 
so  tranquilly ;  I  remembered  the  first  day  that  he  oame  to  it  with  my 
brother,  both  of  them  fresh  from  college  ;  I  remembered,  alas !  alas !  the 
love  which  sprang  up  between  us,  and  the  solemn  engagement  that  en- 
sued. I  remembered  his  next  visit,  when  he  came  to  be  installed  as 
curate  of  Seaford,  and  the  transient  weeks  of  bliss  that  followed.  I  re- 
membered, with  a  pang  of  the  heart  even  then,  that  high-bom  girl, 
who  had  appeared  amongst  us  as  a  vision  of  brightness,  and  how  they 
were  thrown  together,  and  he  grew  to  love  her  to  infatuation.  I  remem- 
bered our  wretdied  parting,  when  he  left  Seaford  to  foUow  her,  and  the 
subsequent  account  that  reached  us  of  her  marriage  with  one  in  her  own 
sphere,  and  his  disgrace  :  for  when  the  Earl  of  Seaford  came  to  know 
that  his  sons'  tutor  had  dared  to  love  their  sister,  he  thrust  him  from  his 
house  in  civil  scorn.  And  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  sinee^  till 
this  night,  when  I  beheld  him  lying  on  a  bed  in  my  own  house,  and  not 
long  for  this  world. 

His  wife  returned  with  the  doctor.  He  said  the  ease  was  not  so 
serious  as  we  imagined.  That  the  blood  came  from  a  small  vessel  rup- 
tured on  the  chest,  not  the  lungs.  I  remained  with  Mrs.  Archer  that 
night.  Sarah  made  a  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  and  we  sat  by  it,  while 
he  dosed.     She  told  me  a  good  deal  of  her  troubles,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

''  Has  he  been  long  here?"  I  asked,  wondering  how  in  the  world  he 
got  smuggled  in. 

"  It  was  the  day  your  pupils  were  gcnng  away,"  replied  Mrs.  Archer. 
''  I  was  standing  at  ihe  window,  watching  the  carriage  which  had  come 
to  fetch  some  of  them,  when  I  saw  my  husband  coming  down  the  road, 
evidently  looking  out  for  the  house.  He  appeared  ill  and  thin,  stooped, 
and  walked  as  if  his  strength  were  gone,  but  I  knew  him^  and  flew  down 
to  the  gate,  which  was  open,  as  well  as  the  house-door.  As  it  happened, 
no  one  was  in  the  hall  when  we  came  up-stairs  :  I  heard  Sarah's  voice 
on  the  upper  flight;  she  was  bringing  down  luggage,  but  she  did  not 
see  us." 

**  But  you  ought  to  have  toM  me,"  I  urged. 

'^  I  know  that,"  she  rejoined,  "  and  such  a  thing  as  taking  him  in 
clandestinely  never  entered  my  thoughts.     It  arose  with  dxcnmstanoes. 
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Look  at  our  portion :  you  positively  refused  to  receive  a  gentleman  here, 
but  he  had  come,  and  now  were  we  to  remove  to  other  lodgings,  owing 
you  what  we  do,  bereft  of  means,  next  to  bereft  of  food?  So  there  he  lay, 
ill,  on  that  bed.  Reproach  me  as  much  as  you  will.  Miss  Halliwell ;  turn 
us  out  into  the  road,  if  you  must  do  it:  it  seems  that  little  can  add  to 
my  trouble  and  perplexity  now.  Tliere  have  been  moments  lately  when  I 
have  not  known  how  to  refrain  from — ^from — running  away — and ^" 

«'  And  what?''  I  asked. 

'^  Why,  I  have  thought  the  calm  bed  of  a  river  would  be  to  me  as  rest 
after  toil." 

^'  Goodness  me,  Mrs.  Archer !"  I  exclaimed,  half  in  surprise,  half  in  a 
shock  of  indignation,  "  a  Christian  must  never  use  such  language  as  that, 
while  there's  a  Heaven  to  supplicate  for  refuge.  All  who  ask  for  strength 
to  6ear,  find  it  there." 

^  I  have  had  no  happiness  in  my  married  life  "  she  went  on  to  say. 
'^  It  is — ^let  me  see— six  years  since,  now.  Mr.  Archer  was  a  working 
curate  in  London :  a  weary  life  he  led  of  it,  in  that  large  parish  of  poor. 
Soon  after  we  married  bis  health  began  to  fail:  he  used  to  seem  dis* 
pirited,  and  the  duties  were  too  much  for  him.  I  took  it  into  my  head 
that  some  sorrow  was  upon  him,  that  he  had  never  really  loved  me.  I 
don't  know.  Once  I  taxed  him  with  it,  with  both,  but  he  seemed  sur- 
prised, said  he  thought  he  had  been  always  kind,  as  indeed  he  had,  and  I 
let  the  idea  drop.  His  health  grew  worse,  change  of  scene  and  air  were 
essential  to  him,  and  he  got  an  appointment  as  foreign  chaplain,  army 
chaplain  I  think  it  was,  and  went  out  with  that  Spanish  legion.  Later, 
I  and  my  sister  lost  our  money.  My  brother,  with  whom  it  was  placed 
failed,  and  we  were  deprivea  of  our  income.  Latterly  we  have  been 
living  by — ^it  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter — ^by  pledging  things,  and 
now  my  husband  is  come  home  without  his  pay,  and  cannot  get  die 
arrears  which  are  due  to  him.  He  says  they  have  all  been  put  off,  officers 
and  soldiers — not  one  of  them  has  received  a  farthing.  The  Spanish 
government  ought  to  be  prosecuted." 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things !  This  sick  clergyman  in  our  house, 
and  all  three  of  uem  without  means.  Lucy  was  up  in  arms  when  I 
told  her. 

**  They  must  go  out  of  the  house,  they  must,  Hester,  even  if  we  pay 
for  lodgings  for  them.  If  he  dies,  and  has  to  be  buried  from  here,  it  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  school.  Dear— dear !  to  think  of  its  being  George 
Archer!     How  things  do  come  about,  in  this  world !" 

Mrs.  Archer  wrote  to  her  brother,  doubting,  however,  his  power  to 
assist  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  there  came  a  ten-pound  note.  Mr. 
Archer  was  better  then.  **  Now  I  will  not  take  any  of  it,"  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Archer;  **  you  shall  keep  it  to  start  afresh  with  in  new  lodgings,  but  you 
must  leave  these." 

So  that  same  afternoon  she  and  her  sister  went  out  to  seek  some,  and 
I  took  my  work  and  went  to  sit  with  Mr.  Archer,  according  to  their 
request. 

He  was  sitting  up  in  the  easy-chair,  the  one  which  had  been  my  dear 
mother's :  many  a  time  had  she  sat  in  it,  in  the  old  days,  talking  to  him. 
A  queerish  sort  of  feeling  came  over  me,  as  I  took  my  place  opposite  to 
him,  for  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  alone  together;  but  I  made 
myself  very  busy  over  my  sewing. 
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We  talked  about  indifferent  subjects,  the  weather,  his  medicine,  and 
fiuch  like,  when  all  at  once  he  wheeled  that  duur  closer  to  mine,  and  burst 
forth,  in  a  low,  deep  tone  : 

**  Hester,  have  you  ever  forgiven  me  7* 

**  Indeed  yes,  long  ago." 

*^  Then  it  is  more  than  I  have  done  by  myself,"  he  groaned.  ^<  But  I 
was  rightlv  served." 

I  lookej  up  at  him,  and  then  down  at  my  work  again. 

"  Tou  heard,  perhaps,  how  she  jilted  me.  Bester,  as  true  as  that  you 
are  sitting  there  working,  she  drew  me  on ;  drew  me  on,  from  the  first,  to 
flirt  with  and  admire  her !'' 

"  You  are  speaking  of——"    I  stopped. 

^^  Her.  Lady  Georgina.  Who  else?  And  when  she  saw,  as  I  know 
she  did  see,  to  what  a  passionate  height  my  love  was  reaching,  she  fooled 
me  more  and  more.  I  did  not  see  my  folly  at  the  time,  I  was  too  infatu* 
ated,  but  I  have  cursed  it  ever  since :  as  I  dare  say  you  hare." 

'<  Hush  I  hush!"  I  interrupted. 

**  And  when  it  was  betrayed  to  the  earl,  and  he  drove  me  away,  to 
part  with  me,  as  she  did,  without  a  sigh,  without  a  regret!"  he  went  on, 
not  deigning  to  notice  my  words.     '^Hester,  you  were  well  avenged." 

*<  Do  not  ezdte  yourself,  Mr.  Archer." 

^'  How  I  got  over  those  first  few  weeks  I  don't  know,  and  shudder  to 
remember.  Then  came  her  marriage :  I  read  it  in  the  papers.  Heartless, 
wicked  girl !  and  she  had  solemnly  protested  to  me  she  did  not  care  for 
Hr.  Candour.  Well,  well,  troubles  and  mad  grief  do  come  to  an  end ; 
and,  thank  Crod !  so  does  Ufe." 

"  What  was  your  career  afiienvards  ?" 

*^  My  career,  for  a  time,  was  perfect  idleness.  I  could  do  nothing. 
Remorse  for  my  wild  in&tuation  had  taken  heavy  hold  upon  me,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  midery  was  mixed  up  with  it  Then  when  I  came  to 
myself  a  little,  I  sought  employment,  and  obtained  the  curacy  of  a  parish 
in  London,  where  the  pay  was  little  and  the  work  great.  Next,  I 
married :  the  lady  had  money,  and  I  had  need  of  many  luxuries — or 
necessities,  call  them  which  you  will— which  my  stipend  would  not  obtain, 
for  my  health  was  failing.  It  grew  worse.  I  think,  if  I  had  remiuned  in 
London,  I  should  have  died  there,  and  I  went  out  to  Spain." 

"  From  whence  you  have  now  returned  ?" 

'^  Tes.  Penniless.  Done  out  of  the  money  coming  to  me.  And  now 
the  sooner  I  die  the  better,  for  I  am  only  a  burden  to  others.  I  am 
dosing  a  life  that  has  been  rendered  useless  by  my  own  infatuated  folly  ; 
my  talents  have  been  buried  in  a  napkin,  my  heart  turned  into  gall  and 
wormwood.     Oh,  Hester  !  again  I  say  it,  you  are  richly  avenged." 

"  Have  you  ever  met  since  ?" 

^'  Her?  Never.  Her  husband  is  Lord  Candour  now.  I  saw  the  old 
baron's  death  in  a  stray  newspaper  that  came  out  to  Spain." 

^'  Here  come  your  wife  and  Miss  Graves,"  I  said,  for,  having  heard  the 
garden-gate  open,  I  rose  and  looked  from  the  window.  **  How  soon  they 
are  in  again !" 

<<  Hester,^'  he  mum^ured,  in  an  impassioned  tone,  as  he  seized  mj 
hand  when  I  was  about  to  paas  him,  intending  to  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  **  say  vou  forgive  me." 

I  leaned  down  to  him  and  spoke  soothingly.     *^  George,  believe  me,  I 
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liave  perfectlj  ferg^Ten  70a  :  I  forgave  you  long  ago.  That  die  tml  to 
me  was  one  of  length  and  btttemess,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny,  hat 
I  have  outlived  it.     Let  me  go.     They  are  coming  ap  the  stairs." 

He  pressed  my  hand  between  both  of  his,  and  then  bent  down  his  lips 
upon  it,  and  kissed  it  as  fervently  as  he  had  kissed  my  own  lips  that  night, 
years,  years  before,  when  we  were  walking  home  from  dinrch  together, 
behind  my  mother  and  Lucy.  I  drew  it  hurriedly  from  him,  for  they 
were  already  in  the  drawing-room,  and  a  feeling,  long  buried,  very  like 
that  forgotten  love^  cast  a  momentary  sunshine  on  my  heart :  and  I 
laughed  at  myself  for  being  an  old  simpleton. 

They  had  found  lodgings,  and  he  was  transported  to  them.  I  cannot 
say  but  I  was  thankful  when  they  left  the  house.  I  fear  they  did  not  get 
on  very  welL  We  of^n  sent  them  a  good  plate  of  something,  under 
pretence  of  tempting  his  appetite,  some  slices  of  roast  beef,  or  a  tureen  of 
nourishing  broth  with  the  meat  in.  Lucy  would  say  we  coukl  not  afford 
to  do  it,  and  Sarah  loudly  exclaimed  against  **  cooking  for  other  people  ;** 
but  they  were  fellow-creatures,  and  in  need — and  he  was  George  Archer. 
The  summer  put  an  end  to  his  weary  life. 

It  happened,  that  same  spring,  it  was  in  May,  I  had  business  at  the 
house  of  one  of  our  pupils,  whose  father  was  a  tradesman  in  Bond-street. 
When  very  close  to  it,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  string  of  car- 
riages, inside  which  were  ladies  in  full  evening  dress,  though  it  was  only 
one  o'clock  in  the  day.  Full  of  surprise,  I  asked  a  policeman  what  it 
meant. 

"  The  Queen's  Drawing-room." 

To  be  sure.  I  wondered,  then,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  for  myself.  It 
happened  to  be  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  sight,  and  I  stood 
gaang  at  the  rich  dresses,  the  snow-white  feathers,  and  the  lovely,  lovely 
faces.  The  carriages  had  been  stationary,  but  now  thera  was  a  move, 
and  then  they  were  stationary  s^ain.  More  beautiful  than  any  gone 
before  was  die  inmate  of  the  chariot  now  opposite  to  me ;  a  fair,  elegant 
woman,  with  a  bright  smile  and  haughty  eye.  Surely  I  knew  the 
features !  I  did^  alas  for  me !  Though  I  had  never  seen  them  since  she 
stepped,  with  her  sinful  fascinations,  between  me  and  my  betrothed  hus- 
band, I  felt  sure  it  was  the  Lady  Georgina  Seafbrd. 

"  Do  you  know  who  this  lady  is  ?"  I  said  to  the  policeman,  in  a 
whisper. 

He  looked  at  her,  at  the  coronet  on  the  carriage,  and  then  at  the 
servants,  at  their  white  coats  and  crimson  velvet  breeches.  ^  I  think," 
he  answered,  '^  it  is  the  Lady  Candour." 

Time  had  passed  lightly  over  her :  her  countenance  was  as  smooth,  as 
smiling,  as  iree  from  care  as  it  had  been  in  her  girlhood.  /  was 
struggling  through  life  with  a  lonely  heart,  and  he  was  dying  in  his 
obscure  lodgings,  after  a  short  career  of  regret  and  sorrow,  whilst  she 
who  had  caused  all,  who  had  sacrificed  us  both  to  her  selfish  vanity,  was 
revelling  in  all  the  good  that  could  make  life  happy. 

**  O  Father !  Father  I"  I  wailed  forth,  in  the  anguish  of  the  retrospect 
which  then  pressed  sharply  upon  me,  **  Thy  blessings  appear  to  be  dealt 
out  with  an  unequal  hand.  Nevertheless,  may  we  still,  and  always,  say, 
Thy  will  be  done  :  for  Thy  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  Thou  knowest 
what  is  best  for  us." 
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ADVENTUEES  OP  BENJAMIN  BOBBIN  THE  BAGMAN. 
By  Ceawtobd  Wilson. 

CHAFTEB  XXVm. 
▲    FZCTUBB    AXD    A    SOLILOQUY. 

MoKDAT  MoRiOKO. — Began  the  week  weU  by  breakfasting  heartily, 
ttnd  then  turned  xny  attention  to  business.  Succeeded  comfortably  in 
both.  So  at  two  o'clock  I  strolled  down  Princes-street  with  a  gentle- 
man upon  whom  I  had  called  in  a  professional  way,  and  who  had  kindly 
volunteered  to  show  me  over  the  building  in  which  their  national  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  was  set  forth.  It  was,  indeed,  a  treat  to  me.  Hie 
Hue  of  Edinbufgh  were  there,  and  I  must  say  that  many  of  the  pictures, 
as  well  as  their  admirers,  were  possessed  of  considerable  beauties.  Having 
i^nt  about  an  hour  in  surveying  the  most  worthy  pieces,  we  retraced  our 
stens  slowly  through  the  rooms,  turning  our  attention  to  the  animated 
and  speaking  objects,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  that  were  silent 
and  inanimate.  As  we  drew  near  the  door,  my  companion,  whose  arm 
was  linked  in  mine,  suddenly  stopped  me,  and  mrected  my  attention  to  a 
eomer  of  the  aputment.  There  I  saw  an  old  white-headed  gentleman 
of  large  proportions,  with  long  flaxen  hair  and  a  barbarous  hat,  engaged 
in  contemplating  an  oil  painting. 

^'  Look  there,"  said  my  friend ;  '*  that  is  a  sight  not  to  be  seen  every 
day — and,  when  seen,  that  should  never  be  forgotten." 

I  could  see  nothing  in  it ;  so  asked  him,  **  Do  you  allude  to  some 
dagger  in  the  air,  the  picture,  or  the  man  ?" 

'<  Hiat  old  gentleman,"  he  said ;  <^  observe  him  well." 

How  was  I  to  observe  him ;  his  back  was  turned  to  me ! 

*'  Have  you  done  as  I  requested  !"  he  asked,  after  a  slight  pause. 

"Y-eH»-s-Ihave." 

"  Then  what  impressions  have  you  formed  P' 

«Ohl  several." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  let  me  hear  them." 

^'  The  first  is,  that  I  would  doubtless  see  him  better  were  his  face 
turned  in  this  direction.  The  second,  that  his  hair  might  be  shortened, 
by  cutting.  The  third,  that  his  hat  must  have  looked  newer  when  he 
purchased  it.  The  fourth,  that  his  tailor  would  never  make  a  fortune 
by  taking  him  for  a  model,  and  boasting  of  the  fit  of  his  coat.  The 
fifth » 

*^  No  more  of  that,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  broke  in,  somewhat  testily, 
**  but  be  reasonable  fbr  a  moment,  and  tell  me  what  is  your  opinion  of 
thai  painting." 

I  then  noticed  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  the  seated  figure  of  an 
elderiy  man. 

''What  a  head,"  I  exclaimed,  ''for  an  Angelo !  What  a  bi:ow! 
What  a  profundity  of  tiiiought  has  the  limner  depicted  in  the  expression 
of  the  face!     For  whom  is  it  intended  ?" 
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"  You've  heard,  of  course,  of  the  great  Professor  Wilson — ^the  Christo* 
pher  North?" 

'<  Heard  ,of  *him !  Who  has  not  ?  The  greatest  ornament  your  uni- 
versity hoasts,  the  purest  writer  of  our  language^  and  the  most  power- 
ful  ^" 

<<  W^ell,  that  is  his  likeness." 

<<  Then,  as  you  say,  it  »  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  I  must 
look  at  it  more  doselv."  So  saying,  I  left  him  and  approached  it. 
There  were  the  deep  lines  wrought  out  by  experience,  age,  and  reflec- 
tion, in  the  foreheaa ;  the  bright,  searching  eyes,  that  ever  give  earnest 
of  an  aspiring  soul ;  the  lips  compressed — expressive  of  firmness,  sdf- 
security,  and  decision.  The  whole  countenance  fraught  with  intelliffenoe, 
animation,  and  the  nobility  of  nature.  I  was  in  raptures.  Proud  must 
the  artist  have  been  of  his  work,  if  it  were  indeed  a  likeness ;  one  amidst 
a  million  must  be  the  professor,  if  the  canvas  represented  him  truthfully. 
With  such  thoughts  m  my  mind  I  turned  to  my  conductor,  who  was 
standing,  as  I  believed,  at  my  back.  Amazement !  Could  it  be?  Had 
the  picture  walked  forth  from  its  frame  ?  The  old  genUeman,  and  not 
mj  friend,  was  there.  We  were  face  to  face.  I  glanced  fi!om  him  to  the 
painting ;  the  same  lineaments,  the  same  serenity,  the  same  profundity 
of  mind  were  mapped  out  on  his  countenance.  I  stared  at  him,  I  fear* 
rather  rudely ;  then  checked  myself,  and  uncovered  my  head.  He  smiled 
placidly,  and  removed  his  shabby  hat  I  murmured  an  apology  finr  my 
want  of  thought,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  joined  my  guide. 

'<  You  have  this  day  seen  what  you  need  never  blush  to  boast  of,"  said 
my  fnend,  with  a  smile — "  the  great  professor  looking  at  his  own  like* 
ness." 

*^  More  than  that — ^I  have  been  honoured  with  a  salute  from  him,"  I 
returned. 

'<You  see,  Mr.  Bobbin,"  he  continued,  <<that  it  is  not  by  the  hat 
we  should  always  judge,  but  the  sense  that  lies  beneath  it.  The  tailor 
makes  the  coat,  but  the  Almighty  makes  the  man." 

"  True,"  said  I,  musingly.  "  That  painting  is  a  new  one,  I  presume?" 

^'  Yes— one  of  the  latest  date." 

*^  And  the  original  is  in  one  of  the  last  stages  that  end  life's  'strange 
eventful  history?'" 

"  True  again,"  was  his  pithy  reply. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  his  thoughts  were  as  he  gazed  upon  that 
senseless  canvas,"  I  said,  looking  eamestfy  at  my  friend. 

"Why  so?" 

'<  They  must  have  been  of  such  a  singular  nature.  I  can  almost  fancy 
myself  in  his  position.  The  world  at  my  back,  the  grave  drawing 
nearer  with  every  beating  pulse,  the  vanity  of  vanities  receding  at  the 
steady  approach  of  the  worm^-death's  busy,  silent  chambermaid.  When 
years  have  passed  away,  that  picture  may  still  be  in  bloom,  but  where 
shall  men  search  for  the  original  ?  Must  the  eyes  that  have  pored  over  so 
many  classic  pages — the  tongue  that  has  spoken  so  ably — ^toe  hand  that 
has  written  so  powerfully — the  brain  that  has  laboured  so  energetically— 
the  heart  that  has  so  long  advocated  philanthropy,  moulder  in  the  dust, 
and  be  for  ever  forgotten  ?    Has  oblivion  no  respect  for  worth,  or  the 
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grave  for  wliat  thousands  haye  reyerenced  ?  Has  time  no  regenerating 
balm  for  hononrable  ase,  or  the  enemy  of  nature  no  shame  in  annihilating 
glory  ?     Oh  life !  oh  death  I  what  dark  paradoxes  are  ye !" 

We  emerged  from  the  building,  where,  with  many  thanks,  I  parted 
from  my  kind  conductor.  I  retraced  my  steps  towards  my  hotel,  numi- 
liated  and  downcast.  The  littleness  of  fame — the  vanity  of  ambition — the 
iosignificance  of  pride — the  absurdity  of  powers— the  emptiness  of  glory, 
passed  in  review  before  me.  And  yet  &me,  and  ambition,  and  pride,  and 
power,  and  glory — those  short-lived,  air-blown  bubbles— look  ^wn  upon 
us  from  every  pmnacle,  meet  us  at  every  turning,  blend  with  our  every 
hope,  or  mode  us  from  every  tomb. 

^  Where,**  thought  I,  ^'are  the  great  and  the  noble  of  earlier 
days !  where  the  lone-lived  antediluvians — the  hoary  patriarchs  — 
the  puissant  tyrants — the  kings — the  conquerors — the  sages — and  the 
beauties  of  the  past?  Where  the  dainty  Sybarites — the  volpptuous 
Athenians — the  hardy  Romans — the  polished  Ureeks — ^where  are  they  ? 
Where  the  builders  of  Egypt's  pyramids  ? — the  architects  of  our  own 
venerable  cathedrals  ?  'Wbere  the  reformers  of  our  faith — ^the  projectors 
of  our  ancient  laws — ^the  long  line  of  Peter's  apostolic  successors,  those 
thunderers  of  the  Vatican — ^where,  where  are  they  ?  Go  ask  the  shroud, 
the  chamel,  the  vtdture,  and  the  worm.  And  yet  men  live  as  though  the 
world  were  their  own,  time  their  plaything,  death  a  stranger,  and  eternity 
a  fiible.     Young  dngs,  and  truly. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themsdves ; 

and  so,  indeed,  it  is,  although  every  hour  is  pregnant  with  the  fates  of 
millions,  and  the  preacher  cry  untiringly  '  All  is  vanity.' 

**  What  is  the  beauty  we  admire,  with  its  smiles,  its  sighs,  and  its  love- 
glances  ?  What  but  a  painted  mask,  enshrouding  a  hideous  skeleton, 
that  to-day  looks  &ir  and  comely,  but  to-morrow  must  by  death  be  dis- 
robed— the  lovely,  the  captivating  of  the  past,  lived,  reigned,  and  en- 
thralled in  their  little  span  of  brief  and  fleeting  time.  Around  them  danced 
their  satellites — at  their  feet  sighed  love-lorn  suitors — at  their  smiles 
hearts  bounded  in  ecstasy — ^for  their  favours  suitors  languished ;  yet  a 
day  arrived  when  the  coquetry,  the  pride,  the  petty  wiles,  and  the  fasci- 
nating spells  were  ended,  like  dreams  of  the  morning, — when  the  rich 
and  costly  robes  were  put  off  without  a  murmur  for  the  unpretending 
win^g-sheet — when  me  freshness  of  ripe  lips  and  the  roses  of  blushing 
cheeks,  once  so  chary  of  their  charms,  shrank  not  from  the  kiss  of  '  cold 
obstruction,'  and  when  the  memories  of  their  owners  were,  like  their 
forms^  forgotten.     Such  is  life,  and  such  i^  the  body  and  the  soul — 

One  aspires  to  heaven, 

Pants  tor  its  sempiternal  heritage. 

And  ever  changing,  ever  rising  still. 

Wantons  in  endless  being. 

The  other,  for  a  time  th*  unwilling  sport 

Of  circumstance  and  passion,  struggles  on; 

Fleets  through  its  saa  duration  rapidly ! 

Then,  like  an  useless  and  worn-out  machine, 

Bots,  perishes,  and  passes.'' 
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Benjamin  Bobbin  loves  to  moralise.  He  cannot  help  it.  It  is  part  of 
his  nature.  However,  the  reader  need  not  necessarily  aeoomjumy  him 
where  the  ground  has  a  sospicious  appearance — ^where  the  truths  are  too 
apparent — ^where  facts  axe  unblushuigly  set  down  aa  faett.  ¥?lien 
he  turns  aside  for  a  slight  digression,  the  reader  can  skip  over  the  pages, 
and  leave  their  diy  morality  for  the  digestion  of  more  congenial  sprits. 
Some  folk  there  are  who  will  doubtless  be  better  pleased  with  these 
digressions.  They  speak  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  fools  paint  it; 
of  men  as  they  really  are,  with  such  reflections  as  may  lead  them  to  ask 
themselves,  **  Are  we  exactly  what  we  ought  to  be  ?"  As  at  the  feasts 
of  the  ancients  a  skeleton  was  ever  present,  so  as  he  tranaeribes  the 
entries  from  his  diary  he  ever  and  anon  places  a  memento  mori  in  the 
margin.  It  is  a  wise  precaution — a  safety-valve — a  necessary  amount  of 
unpleasant  ballast*  The  Egyptians  did  it;  they  were  not  all  fools. 
Benjamin  may  be  one — still  he  dares  to  foUow  their  example. 


CONCLUSIOH. 

Iir  the  evening  I  accompanied  Mr.  Cripps  to  Luth  Walk.  It  was 
after  dinner.  The  sunshine  was  delightful,  but  the  dust  was  not;  at  least 
I  thought  so ;  it  made  too  free  with  my  eyes.  I  turned  my  back  upoa 
it  several  tinfes,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  that  was  of  no  advantage 
to  me ;  so  I  walkea  steadily  forward,  with  my  viaon  unimpaired  for 
two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then,  as  the  dust  commenced  its 
game,  I  let  &1I  my  eyelids,  pressing  them  tightly  together,  until  I  saw 
stars,  and  semicircfes,  and  fishy  scales,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  too  shadowy  to  obtain  belief.  Mr.  Cripps  leaned  upon  my 
arm  like  a  friend,  advised  me  like  a  brother,  and  talked  to  me  like  a  father. 
His  exordium  was  wine — his  climax,  its  abuses.  His  advice  was  well 
meant,  judicious,  and  wholesome.  I  saw  plainly  that  he  feared  I  had 
enjoyed  myself  rather  freely  after  the  Sunday's  dinner.  I  felt  that  he 
was  right,  so  continued  silent,  and  was  a  patient  listener. 

"  Now,  Bobbin,  my  dear  boy,''  he  said,  when  his  subject  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted— "  you  must  excuse  me  for  calling  you  boy,  but  you  are  little 
more — age  brings  its  honours,  but  it  ever  looks  with  a  species  of  envy 
upon  youth.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  yet  have  I  seen  as  many  years,  per- 
haps, as  your  father.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  your  age  ;  when  I 
attempt  to  give  you  any  advice,  I  feel  how  useful  it  would  have  been 
to  me  had  I  received  it  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  whilst  you  per- 
mit my  tongue  to  run  on,  I  almost  imagine  that  I  am  living  those  sunny 
days  over  again.  You  must  not  be  offended  at  anything  I  may  have 
said." 

«*  Offended  !  I  really  feel  truly  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Cripps,  for  the  ad- 
vice you  so  generously  have  tendered  me.  I  appreciate  fully  the  kind 
spirit  that  actuates  you,  and  I  only  wish  to  know  how  I  can  sufficiently 
thank  you." 

^^  Fll  tell  yon,  my  lad.  By  admitting  common  sense  into  all  your 
counsels,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  suggestions  I  have  thrown  out 
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Never  be  wHhout  a  certain  amount  of  pride — I  mean  the  pride  that  ele- 
vates man  in  the  social  scale,  not  that  bastardised  counterfeit  b^otten  of 
arrogance  and  ignorance.  Be  choice  in  the  selection  of  your  companions, 
affable  with  all,  open  to  few.  Never  let  a  well-cut  eotA,  or  a  nicelj- 
rounded  speech,  entirely  win  your  confidence,  nor  a  shabby  suit  and  a 
plain  appearance  prejudice  your  judgment*  Worthless  pebbles  often  boast 
a  gildeid  setting,  whilst  prioelesa  pearls  may  lie  unnoted  in  an  oyster- 
shell.  Never  look  upon  a  man  as  a  friend  merely  because  he  has  nodded 
to  you  over  a  ^ass  of  wine,  proposed  your  health,  or  applauded  your  song; 
nor  consider  him  perfectly  disinterested  because  he  speaks  sharply  to  the 
waiter  for  bringing  you  mutton  at  dinner  when  there  is  veniaon  upon  the 
table.  Disinterested  friends,  as  the  words  ought  to  be  construed,  are  a  people 
that  exist  only  where  such  travellers  as  Gulliver  have  been.  We  hear  of 
them  and  read  of  them ;  so,  also,  we  may  of  the  Liliputians,  and  the 
sphinx,  and  the  phoenix ;  we  meet  with  the  effigies  of  all  such  fabulous 
creatures,  and  think  that  they  look  like  life  and  reality.  But  where  are 
the  originals  ? — what  we  see  are  impositions.  The  tangibility  of  the  one 
in  mortal  flesh  is  as  mythological  as  the  history  of  the  others;  and,  so 
far  as  existence  is  concerned,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  they  are 
coequal. 

'^  Never  drink  a  glass  of  any  liquor  over  your  quantum  merely  for  the 
sake  of  appearing  social,  and  assisting  another  in  emptying  the  decanters. 
Better  leave  it  for  the  consumption  of  the  waiter  than  take  it  to  engender 
consumption  in  yourself.  During  my  life  I  have  known  many  a  fine 
promising  young  fellow,  who  sat  every  bottle  out  upon  one  journey, 
drinking  cod-liver  oil  on  the  next,  and  looking  as  though  he  were  booked 
for  a  destination  where  refreshments  are  not  required.  Be  advised 
by  me,  and  never  exceed  your  pant  of  sherry,  or  port,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Remember  that  incontinence  in  youtli  overtakes  helpless  old  age 
before  life*s  half-way  house  has  been  reached.  The  steady  pace  keeps 
longest  on  the  course.  Practised  runners  husband  their  energies ;  im- 
petuous amateurs  expend  thdrs  before  the  race  has  well  c<Knmenced.  I 
augur  good  things  of  you.  You  brook  censure  patiently,  and  do  not 
despise  the  cautions  of  an  elder.  Continue  ever  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle.  Many  roses  lie  in  your  path  ;  never  trample  upon  the  smallest, 
it  will  bud  in  time.  Pluck  them  all  if  you  will,  but  do  not  lacerate  your 
fingers  with  their  prickly  stems.  When  the  experience  of  others  is  ofiered 
to  you  gratuitously,  accept  it  thankfully.  It  costs  those  a  high  price  who 
have  b^n  compelled  to  purchase  it.  And  now  that  I  have  concluded  my 
lecture,  I  hope  you  are  not  annoyed." 

"  My  dear  sir,  on  the  contrary,  every  word  you  have  spoken  is  already 
graven  in  my  memory.  This  evening  the  better  part  of  it  shall  orna- 
ment my  diary." 

"  Do  you  generally  keep  one?** 

"  I  do,"  I  repKed. 

"  I  honour  you  for  it,  my  boy,"  he  eried,  enthusiastically,  grasping  my 
hand  warmly.  *'  When  the  gleanings  of  every  day  are  sifted  and  con- 
veyed to  paper,  you  build  for  yourself  the  privilege  of  living  younger 
moments  over  again  when  in  after  years  you  peruse  the  pages.  Mr. 
Bobbin,  I  honour  you  for  it." 
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I  was  not  a  little  ▼oia  of  hia  good  opinion,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  worth 
the  holding,  so  I  said, 

<*  Since  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  gained  a  position  in  your 
esteem,  Mr.  Cripps,  suffer  me  to  express  one  selfish  wish. 

«' Well,  what  IS  it?" 

'<  That  you  will  never  permit  me  to  forfeit  your  respect  until  I  have 
proved  either  a  thankless  listener  or  an  incorrigible  pupil.'' 

<<  Rest  assured  of  it  I  shall  not,  my  lad.*** 

We  had  previously  retraced  our  steps,  and  were  then  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel.  He  again  gave  me  his  hand  as  though  he  wished  to  convince 
me  of  his  determination,  and  with  a  hearty  **  God  bless  you !"  we  parted. 


Wbz  itlfntj^eab  pilots. 

The  belief  is  still  current  at  Minehead  that  the  Phantom  Ship  oocasionallj  ap- 
pears to  lure  pilots  to  their  doom,  and,  when  her  object  is  accomplished,  disap- 
pears. 


If  at  all  you  regard 
The  Boman  baid. 

And  true  the  Boman  spoke. 
You'll  find  how  he  showed, 
In  a  beautiful  ode. 

That  triple  brass  and  oak 
Were  tightly  comprest 
Around  the  breast 

Of  aU  the  sailor  folk. 

If  Horace  sp^oke  right 
Of  the  coasting  wight. 

Who  sailed  m  days  gone  by. 
That  he  also  spoke 
Of  our  hearts  of  oak 

None  better  know  than  I, 
Who  see  the  crew 
Their  sails  undew. 

When  winds  and  waves  run  high,- 
The  gallant  crew, 
Who  fade  from  view 

With  cheer  and  melody. 

But  yet  I  think      ■ 
There  is  a  chink 

In  the  oak  and  triple  brass ; 
Indeed  I  am  sure 
Of  an  aperture, 

Thro^  which  a  shaft  may  pass : 
No  gusty  gale, 
But  Pity's  tale. 

Or  the  glance  of  some  Naiad  lass. 


But  most  of  all 
Their  armour's  thrall 

A  certain  pomt  will  fray 
The  tale  that  tells 
Of  potent  spells 

That  narted  sprites  obey. 
Of  fleshiess  men, 
'  Who  float  again 

Upon  the  sea's  highway. 

The  storm-mew  calls. 
The  wind  in  squalls 

Harries  the  seething  sea^ 
Whirlwind  and  wave 
In  grotto  and  cave 

Howl  for  the  mastery; 
If  thou  canst  leap. 
Climb  on  the  steep, 

And  keep  a  look  out  with  me. 

Yon  speck  that  braves 
The  wilderness  waves. 

That  break  about  it  in  crowds. 
Bears  it  a  flag. 
Or  is  it  a  crag, ' 

Or  only  a  bank  of  clouds  ? 
Thro' the  vista'cj  storm 
*Tis  a  vessel's  form. 

With  hull,  and  masts,  and  shrouds. 

No  time  to  debate 
Her  possible  freight, 
So  deadly  is  her  bane ; 
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If  ahe  briiup  teas 
'From  the  China  seas, 

Or  gems  from  the  Spanish  main ; 
If  she  fills  her  hold 
With  Austral  sold. 

Or  pith  of  the  sngar-cane. 

Her  flag  of  distress 
She  tries  to  impress 

By  the  brass  from  the  porthole  nm- 
A  shDt,  and  a  shot, 
Ob,  name  it  not ! 

The  dial  hand  marks  one. 
With  Upse  I  gness 
No  more  nor  less, 

That  fatal  minut^-ipm ! 

Now  on  the  deck 
Of  that  iKKHT  wreck 

They  li^t  th«v  last  appeal* 
The  beacon  bine, 
Whose  liyid  hue 

Seems  Death's  apparent  seal ; 
Boats  not  to  nse, 
But  toreftise. 

Would  task  a  heart  of  steeL 

Now,  Minehead  men. 
Within  your  ken 

Shall  these  poor  sailors  dief 
Now,  Minehead  crew» 
Your  sails  nndew, 

Thouffh  winds  uid  wave  run  high. 
Farewell,  brave  crew ! 
They  fade  from  view. 

With  cheer  and  melody* 

Oh  I  sweetheart  fair, 
Your  soul  is  there. 

Hid  in  the  trough  of  sea ! 
Oh!  pallid  wife, 
Your  other  Hfe 

There  labours  heavily ! 


Oh!  mother  dear. 
Drop,  drop  the  tear, 
For  sons  who  sailors  be ! 

Once  more  they  breast 
The  billows'  crest. 

Up  to  the  light  of  day; 
Down,  down  again ! 
like  hours  of  pain. 

The  moments  pass  away. 
They  rise  no  more. 
Their  race  is  o'er 

For  ever  and  for  aye. 

And  she,  the  bark. 
With  aspect  dark. 

Sad  flag,  and  cannon's  boom^ 
Is  she  not  gone  ? 
No!  she  noes  on. 

In  those  poor  sailors'  room ; 
Yes,  she  shall  ride 
The  raoinff  tide. 

Until  the  crack  of  doom ! 

A  phantom  ohip. 
On  phantom  tnp. 

All  fading  into  air! 
When  lower  the  skies. 
And  billows  rise. 

Again  that  ship  is  there ; 
In  (%ean's  throes 
Agun  she  shows 

Her  signals  of  despair ! 

Yet  no  ship's  needs. 
For  her  misdeeds. 

Brave  Minehead  hearts  deny. 
StiU  the  brave  crew 
Their  sails  undew. 

When  winds  and  waves  run  high ; 
Nor  faint  nor  few, 
Thev  fade  from  view, 

with  cheer  and  melody. 
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MACATJLA17S  HISTOBT  OP  ENGLAND .• 

It  is  a  little  uzueasoiiable  to  assume  that  Mr.  Macanlay'a  next 
and  subsequent  yolumes  must  needs,  for  form  and  consistency's 
sake,  take  the  same  time  to  appe^,  and  occupy  an  equal  space 
in  the  narratiye  of  events  kot*  'cyiovroy,  as  these  portly  twain^  the 
third  and  fourth.  It  is  rather  too  matter-of-fact  and  mechanical  a 
mode  of  calculation,  to  infer  from  the  number  of  pages  absorbed 
b^  the  years  1689  and  1690,  the  inevitable  quantum  of  any  other 
given  year  in  the  hundred  following.  A  year  crowded  with 
events,  or  pregnant  with  the  germs  of  events,  is  not  identical  in 
philosophic  eyes  with  a  year  of  inaction  and  repose,  though  both 
have  an  equal  tale  of  months  and  weeks  and  days,  and  fill  a  pretty 
equal  space  in  the  chronicles  of  a  mere  Annual  Register.  The 
seven  years  fit>m  1691  to  1697  are  disposed  of  in  one  of  these  two 
volumes,  and  an  accelerated  rate  of  movement  may  be  expected 
in  certain  advanced  stages  of  the  history.  Were  it  otherwise, 
there  were  small  hope  indeed  of  an  even  approximate  fulfilment  of 
the  historian's  dessn.  To  reach  even  half-way  to  his  proposed 
termintis  ad  quemj  he  would,  in  that  case,  need  to  be  as  immortal 
in  a  physical,  as  an  admiring  public  already  proclaims  him  in  a 
literary,  sense.  Nevertheless,  making  the  fullest  allowance  for  the 
difference  between  year  and  year,  and  between  the  lime  required 
for  collecting  historical  matter  and  that  for  writLog  history,  there 
is  overmuch  reason  for  misgivings  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  overshot 
his  mark  in  dating  so  fiir  onwards  the  finis  which  is  to  ^^  crown" 
his  "  work" — ^his  opus  magnunu  Happy  we  shall  think  him  if  he 
live  to  write,  happy  we  shall  think  ourselves  if  we  live  to  read,  his 
History  of  England  down  to  that  epoch  which  forms  the  final 
^^  catastrophe"  in  the  ^reat  drama  of  the  Revolution — down  to  that 
year  which  shattered  the  last  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  and  made 
doubly  sure  the  assurance  of  safety  to  constitudonal  power— down 
to  the  '45  which  rehabilitated,  re-affirmed,  and  gave  the  approving 
^'  last  word"  to  the  grand  ex{)eriment  of  the  '89. 

The  present  instahnent,  if  it  does  not  increase,  at  least  keeps  up, 
the  interest  of  the  opening  volumes.  There  is  little  change  per- 
ceptible in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  author.  He  does  not 
become  more  of  the  historian  and  less  of  the  essayist  as  he  goes  on. 
Indeed,  the  twelve  chapters  read  like  twelve  essays,  such  as  made 
his  fortune  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  a  more  indolent  man 
might   be  tempted  to  insert  in  the  body  of  his  work,  as  it 

*  The  Histoiy  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second.  By 
T.  B.  Macanlay.    Vols,  nu,  iv.    Longman. 
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progresses,  each  as  a  chapter  complete  in  itsdf,  those  brilliant 
*'  papers"  on  Sir  William  Temfde,  and  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Spain,  and  Walpole,  and  Chatham,  which  we  all  know  and  esteem 
r^ht  well  He  hsiA  not  much  altered  his  pace  or  his  gait  in 
advancing  from  Review  (once  a  quarter)  to  History  (once  in  seven 
years),  far  less  mounted  on  stilts,  or  stiJEfened  into  die  traditional 
'^  dignity"  of  History.  He  is  as  rich  in  enlivening  details,  piquant 
asides,  and  pleasant  personal  talk,  as  when  his  theme  was  Moore's 
Life  of  Byron  or  BoswelPs  life  of  Johnson.  He  fails  not  to  put 
on  record  any  hit  of  gossip  that  will  amuse,  any  choice  ana  that 
will  tell.  How  WiUiam,  when  the  Princess  Anne  dined  with  him, 
and  when>  the  first  green  peas  of  the  year  were  put  an  the  table, 
devoured  the  whole  £sh  without  offering  a  spoonful  to  her  Rojal 
Highness;  how  a  certain  Jacobite  clergjrman,  aikr  performing 
divine  service  on  a  fast  day  appointed  by  William  and  Mary, 
dined  on  a  pigeon  pie,  and  while  ne  cut  it  up,  uttered  a  wiah  that 
it  was  the  usurper's  heart ;  how  Sherlock  was  henpecked  out  of 
non-juror  pxincipLes  by  a  high-spirited  Xantippe  who  cared  much 
more  about  her  house  and  carriage,  the  plenty  of  her  taUe  and  the 
prospects  of  her  children^  than  about  the  patriarchal  origin  of 
government  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  Abdication ;  how  Wil* 
Bam  was  sometimes  provoked  into  honewhipping  bis  coachmen, 
footmen,  and  cooks  out  of  the  •  trenches  before  Namur,  when  he 
caught  them  skulking  there  to  get  a  peep  at  thefighidng; — ^no 
illustration  of  this  kind,  be  it  fiction  or  tact,  is  refiised  if  it  can  be 
turned  to  account.  The  liberal  drafts  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  on 
capital  of  this  coinage,  go  fkr  to  explain  the  popularity  he  com- 
mands at  droulating  libraries.  Novetreaden  vow  that  his  Histoiy 
reads  like  a  noveL  He  would  not  thank  them  for  the  compliment 
— {they  suppose  it  to  be  one).  But  he  may  thank  his  knowledge 
of  popular  tastes,  and  his  abiliW  to  suit  them  by  an  unstinted 
seasonmg  of  the  '^savoury"  ana  the  ^^ spicy,"  for  much  of  the 
demand  which  justifies  Mudie's  order  of  2750  copies  of  the  History^ 
for  a  single  library.  How  can  that  History  be  other  than  read-* 
able,  and  in  recmest,  which  is  so  cunningly  interspersed  with  tid- 
bits about  the  Fat  Man  of  Londonderry,  and  tne  tossing  in ,  a 
blanket  of  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough,  and  &e  hole-and-corner  tactics 
of  the  Jacobite  press;  and  the  account  of  the  Imperial  noble  who 
swallowed  so  many  bumpers,  in  honour  of  William's  visit  to  the 
Hague,  that  he  timibled  mto  the  turf  fire,  and  was  not  pulled  out 
till  his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been  burned;  and  of  the  multitude  of 
dogs  that  came  to  feast  on  the  carnage  of  the  battle-field  of  A^hrim^ 
and  that  "  became  so  fierce,  and  acquired  such  a  taste  for  human 
flesh,  that  it  was  long  dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this  road  other- 
wise than  in  oorapaniea;"  and  of  the  feud  betwe^  the  New  and 
Old  East  India  Companies,  which  was  sometimes  as  serious  an  im- 
pediment to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as  the  feud  of  th€> 
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Capulets  and  Montagues  had  been  in  Verona;  and  of  tlie  £Etthion 
among  the  beauties  of  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  (when 
every  rarisian  jeweller  devised  Steinkirk  buckles,  and  every  per- 
fumer kept  Steinkirk  scent),  to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of 
the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged,  in  imitation  of  the  disordered 
cravats  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  won  that  battle,  and  which  ker- 
chiefs were  thencerorth  known  in  every  salon,  street,  and  shop,  as 
''Steinkirks;*'  and  of  the  lucky  hackney-coachman  in  London 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  great  rewards  ofiered  after  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot  (1696),  caught  nis  traitor,  received  his  thousand  pounds, 
end  set  up  as  a  gendeman.  What  can  be  more  diverting,  in  its  way, 
than  Mr.  Macaulay's  description  of  the  Congress  of  Kyswick,  and 
the  ludicrous  formalities,  pettv  jealousies,  peddling  feuds,  and 
solemn  mummeries  of  the  diplomatic  grandees?  how  dajrs  were 
spent  in  settling  how  many  carriages,  norses,  lacqueys,  and  pages 
each  minister  should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswick — whether 
the  serving-men  should  carry  canes  and  wear  swords — ^whether  the 
Austrian  ambassadors  had  a  right  to  sit  the  two  together  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  to  resist  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  tried 
to  thrust  himself  in  between  them.    ^^  The  chief  business  of  Harlay 
[the  Frendi  plenipotentiary]  and  Eaunitz  [the  head  of  the  Im- 
perial lection]  was  to  watch  each  other's  lees.    Neither  of  them 
thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he 
served  to  advance  towards  the  other  &ster  than  the  other  advanced 
towards  him.     If  therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had 
inadvertently  stepped  forward  too  quick,  he  went  back  to  the  door, 
and  the  stately  minuet  began  again.    The  ministers  of  Lewis  drew 
up  a  paper  in  their  own  language.    The  Oerman  statesmen  pro* 
tested  against  this  innovation,  this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent nations,  and  would  not  know  anything  about  the  paper  till  it 
had  been  translated  from  good  French  into  bad  Latin.     In  the 
middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  everybody  at  the  Hague  that 
(Carles  the  Eleventh,  Ein^  of  Sweden,  was  dead,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son :  but  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  of 
the  assembled  envoys  should  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact 
till  Lilienroth  [the  Swedish  minister]  had  made  a  formal  announce- 
ment: it  was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should 
make  such  an  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his  household  had 
been  put  into  mourning;  and  some  wecKS  elapsed  before  his  coach- 
makers  and  his  tailors  had  completed  their  task.    At  length,  on  the 
twelfth  of  June,  he  came  to  Ryswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with  black 
and  attended  by  servants  in  black  liveries,  and  these,  in  full  con- 
gress, proclaimed  that  it  had  pleased  GK>d  to  take  to  himself  the 
most  puissant  King  Charles  the  Eleventh.    All  the  ambassadors 
then  condoled  with  him  on  the  sad  and  unexpected  news,  and 
went  home  to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress  themselves  in 
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the  «rb  of  sorrow.  In  8ach  solemn  trifling  week  after  week 
passed  away.  No  real  progress  was  made.  Lilienroth  had  no 
wish  to  accelerate  matters.  While  that  congress  lasted,  his  position 
was  one  of  great  dignity.  He  would  willingly  have  gone  on 
mediating  for  ever ;  and  he  coold  not  go  on  mematingy  unless  the 
parties  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  went  on  wrangling."  Mr. 
Macaula^  is  too  fond  of  antitheses,  of  all  sorts,  not  to  draw  a 
sketdi  (m  reUef)  of  the  very  contrary  proceedings  of  the  two 
warriors  who  r^dly  settled  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  while  the 
Ryswick  red-tapists  and  routinists  were  talking  about  it  and  about 
it — showing  us  how  Boufflers  and  Portland  walked  up  and  down 
the  walks  of  a  roadside  orchard^  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and,  in  that 
time,  did  much  more  business  than  the  plenipotentaries*  at  Rys- 
wick were  able  to  despatch  in  as  many  months.  Ghreat  was  we 
indignation  of  the  Rysrwick  Congress,  when  its  august  members 
learned  that  Boufflers  and  Portland  were  negotiating  m  this  ^^  most 

*  Were  the  historian  a  Trenchnum,  and  that  rienchman  a  Yillemain  or  a 
Gaizot,  one  may  sappoae  that  in  this  fling  at  the  solemn  noUiin^  of  the  Rjs- 
vick  Ck)Dgress»  as  well  as  in  scores  of  instances  besides,  some  satirical  allnsion 
was  meant  to  current  or  recent  events  in  our  politics  of  to-day.  It  would  be 
assumed  as  certain,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Macaulaj  must  have  had  in  view  a 
noble  ez-Minister  of  War  (whose  title  also  b^ins  with  N),  when  he  tells  us  that 
"Nottingham,  honest,  industrious,  versed  in  civil  busmess,  and  eloquent  in 
paHiamentaxy  debate,  was  deficient  in  the  qualiliei  of  a  war  minister,  ana  was  not 
at  all  atoare  of  Ms  defieieneies" 

Or,  a^dn,  that  he  was  unquestionably  thinking  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir 
Gharies  Napier  when  he  describes  the  return  home  of  Admiral  Buasell  in  1693 : 
"The  armament  returned  to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  ministers  blamed  the  commanders:  the  oommanders 
blamed  the  ministers.  The  recriminations  exchanged  between  Nottingham  and 
Eussell  were  loud  and  angry.'' 

Or,  again,  that  he  was  giving  his  sentence  on  the  results  of  a  divided  com- 
mand in  the  Black  Sea,  wben  1^  wrote  about  the  superiority  that  Lewis's  navy, 
"moved  by  one  wiU,"  enjoyed  over  the  allied  navies  of  England  and  Holland, 
as  "sulg^ect  to  different  authorities,"  ftc.  And  that  he  was  assailing  the 
Peelites  m  his  expose  of  an  opinion  ^wing  Q693)  among  the  Tories,  **  that 
the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular,"  and  "that  England  ought 
oefer  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on  the  Continent."  And  that  he 
was  undeniably  thinking  of  Mr.  Disraeli  when  sketching  a  certain  orator  of 
1693 :  "  No  speaker  of  that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  Lirffe  measure, 
both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  give  pain."  And — as  a  final  instance — 
that  he  was  inoontestably  standing  up  for  himself  when  standing  up  for  Charles 
Monti^ue :  "  People  are  very  lom  to  admit  that  the  same  man  can  unite  very 
different  kinds  of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to  envy  to  believe  that  what  is 
qdendid  cannot  be  soUd,  that  what  is  clear  cannot  be  profound.  Very  slowly 
was  the  public  brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a  great  jurist,  and  that 
Burke  was  a  great  master  of  political  science.  Montague  was  a  brilliant 
rketorieian,  and,  therdbre,  though  he  had  ten  times  Harfey's  capacity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by  detractors  as  a  supemdaf  prating 
pretender." 

In  fact,  the  number  of  similar  mares-nests  a  commentator  of  mares-nesting 
habits  mi^ht  discover  in  these  volumes,  is  past  reckoning.  For  in  mares-nesting 
m  particmar,  as  in  life  in  genenU,  where  there's  a'will  there's  a  way. 
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irregular  and  ind<3cOrons  manner,  'vnthout  credentials,  or  mediation, 
or  notes^  or  protocols,  withont  counting  each  other's  steps,  and 
without  callinff  each  other  Excellency.  So  barbarously  ignorant 
were  they  of  the  rudiments  of  the  noble  science  of  diplomacy  that 
they  had  very  nearly  accomplished  the  work  of  restoring  peace  to 
Christendom  while  walking  up  and  down  an  alley  under  some 
apple-trees." 

Occasionally,  it  must  be  owned  by  all  "  sober-judging"  men,  the 
historian's  introduction  of  extras,  to  set  o£F  his  narrative,  is  a  little 
gratuitous.  Most  of  us  could  spare,  it  is  likely,  digressions  (espe- 
cially if  the  time  and  space  they  consume  go  to  swell  the  chances 
against  the  History  ever  being  nnished)  about  the  present  aspect 
and  statistics  of  iSelfast, — or  that  passage  which  tells  us  where 
^'now  stands,  on  a  verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods,  Slane 
Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham," — or  of  the 
present  appearance  of  Limeiidc,  **  those  smooth  and  broad  paye- 
ments,  those  neat  gardens,  those  stately  shops  flaming^  with  red 
brick,  and  gay  with  shawls  and  china,"  and  of  Cork  with  its  now 
''stately  houses  of  banking  companies,  railwa;^  companies,  and 
insurance  companies,"  &c.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  author, 
that^  in  his  examination  of  Dalrymple's  guilt  in  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe,  he  should  represent  him  as  being  too  well-read  in  history 
not  to  know  how  great  rulers  had^  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere, 
dealt  with  such  banditti  as  Mac  Ian  and  his  clan — suggesting  that 
he,  the  wily  Master  of  Stair,  doubtless  knew  with  wnzt  energy 
and  what  severity  James  the  Fifth  had  put  down  the  mosstroopers 
of  the  border;  how  the  chief  of  Henderland  had  been  hung  over 
the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a  banquet  lor  the 
king;  how  John  Armstrong  and  his  thirty-six  horsemen,  when 
they  came  forth  to  welcome  their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been 
allowed  time  to  say  a  single  prayer  before  they  were  all  tied  up 
and  turned  ofil  Nor  probably,  Mn  Macaulay  goes  on  to  surmise 
more  suo^  was  the  Master  of  Stair  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  outiaws — 
how  that  Dontiff,  finding  there  was  one  formidable  gang  which 
could  not  be  dislodged  £rom  a  stronghold  among  the  Apennines, 
sent  beasts  of  burden  loaded  with  poisoned  food  and  wine,  by  a 
road  whidi  ran  close  to  the  fastness— and  how  tiie  robber  duly 
sallied  fortii,  seized  the  prey,  feasted  and  died — and  how  the  pious 
old  Pope  exulted  greatly  when  he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty 
ruffians,  till  now  uie  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages,  had  been 
found  lying  among  the  mules  and  packages.  No  wonder  if  this 
Histoxy  of  England  be  very  voluminous,  and  unrivalled  in  attraction 
to  miscellaneous  readers,  when  the  Historian  can  so  pleasantiy  hale  in 
by  the  pontifical  head  and  shoulders,  his  Holiness,  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
— to  say  nothing  of  Johnny  Armstrong  and  his  merry,  merry  men 
— all  to  suggest  a  possible  train  of  thought  in  the  hard  head  of  the 
Scottish  Secretary,  in  ri  Glencoe. 
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The  horrible  Ule  of  the  Massage  is  told  with  great  force  aad 
dramatic  effect.  William's  compEcity  in  the  tragedy  is  denied 
outright,  if  not;  di^x)Yed  outright ;  and  iq>on  the  Master  of  Stair 
18  made  to  rest  the  burden  of  ihd  sin.  Whether  in  writing  up 
William,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  or  in  writing  down 
]S/^lborough  and  othen^  systematically  and  with  something  yery 
like  malice  prepense,  Mr.  Macaulay  shows  far  more  of  the  a^ocate 
tlian  the  judge,  and  sometimes  has  all  the  outward  and  yisible  jngns 
of  a  special  pleader. 

When  discussing  the  order  directed  to  the  G<Mnmander  of  the 
Forces  in  Scotland^  which  runs  thus:  "  As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glen^>e 
and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  &<Hn  the  other 
Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  yindication  of  public  justice, 
to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieyes," — ^it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
that  these  words  '*  naturally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,"  and 
that  thei^  would,  but  for  me  horrible  eyent  whidx  fdULowed,  have 
been  universally  understood  in  that  sense.  But  when  it  is  a 
Jacobite  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation  that  he  is  analysing,  he 
is  less  apt  to  see  a  "  perfectly  innocent"  sense  in  the  clauses  of 
supplication.    "  Give  the  King  the  necks  of  his  en^nies,"  he  inter- 

grets  to  be  a  prayer  for  another  Bloody  Circuit  "  Baise  him  up 
iends  abroad," — to  be  a  purayer  for  a  French  invasion*  And, 
<(  Do  some  great  thing  for  him,  which  we  in  particular  know  not 
how  to  pray  for/' — to  be  a  prayer  the  best  comment  on  which  was 
afterwarils  furnished  by  the  Assassinatiqn  Plot. 

His  gumming  up  of  the  character  of  his  hero,  William  of  Orange» 
is  j^et  to  come;  but  the  l^igth  and  breadth  and  depdi  and  Iieieht 
of  its  panegyrics  can  be  fairly  conjectured,  firom  the  euiogies  wat 
already  abound  wherever  opportunity  occurs,  or  can  be  made. 
The  King's  figure  is  made  to  stand  out  in  all  the  bri^ter  selief  by 
ooflxtrast  with  the  statesmen,  en  masae^  of  his  adopted  countiy. 
The  Whigs  of  the  Bevolution,  as  well  as  the  Tones,  are  sadly 
mauled,  as  many  of  them  thoroughly  deserve.  William  ^'  in  ge^ 
neial  was  indutgeut,  nay,  wilfully  blind  to  the  bas^ess  of  tne 
Enehsh  statesm^i  whom  he  empbyed."  ^He  knew  them  too 
wefl  to  complain  because  he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity,  fidelity, 
consistency,  disinterestedness."  Hence  his  slowness  to  share  in  the 
irritation  that  broke  out,  now  and  then,  a^inst  this  or  that  better 
or  worser  specimen  of  a  bad  lot :  on  occasion  of  the  outcry  against 
Sunderlanc^  for  example,  in  1697,  WilUam^s  feeling  was,  that 
Sunderland  was  able,  was  useful, — ^was  unprincipled  indeed,  but 
then  so  were  all  English  politicnans  of  that  breed  which  the  Re- 
storation had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolution. 
Sunderland,  he  felt,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class :  "  a  little 
worse,  perhuaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godolphin,  and  about  as  bad  as 
Russell  or  Marlborough.  Why  he  was  to  be  hunted  from  the 
herd  the  Eong  could  not  imagine."    Mr.  Macaulay's  artistic  studies 
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of  this  breed  of  etatesmen  are  one  most  attractive  part  of  a  most 
attractive  whole. 

His  gallery  of  historical  portraits  lengthens  apaoe.  They  are  all 
welcome,  whole-length,  three-quarter,  lat-kats,  miniatures,  or  what 
not ;  they  all  catch  the  eye  at  once,  and  they  often  dwdU  in  the 
xnind  for  ever.  Mot  that  they  are  to  be  aooepted  en  masse  as  faith* 
fill  likenesses ;  but,  in  one  though  not  the  sense,  they  are  all  striking 
ones.  Exceeding  like  we  may  not  allow  them  to  be ;  but  we  must 
allow  them  to  be  exceeding  lively.  There  is  Shrewsbury,  that 
almost  idol  of  the  Whigs,  vmo,  wim  all  his  talents  and  engamng 
qualitite,  had  such  faulte  of  head  and  of  heart  as  made  the  middle 
and  end  of  a  life  which  had  opened  so  briffhUy, ''  burdensome  to 
himself  and  almost  useless  to  his  country.  There  is  the  Tory 
Godolphin — taciturn,  clear-minded,  labonous,  inofiensive,  zealous 
for  no  government  and  useful  to  every  government ;  a  churchman, 
yet  prosperous  in  a  court  governed  by  Jesuits ;  the  advocate  for  a 
R^ency,  yet  the  real  head  of  a  treasury  filled  with  Whi^  There 
is  &lirax,  peerless  in  wit  and  eloquence,  in  amplitude  of  compre-' 
hension  ana  subtletv  of  disquisition,  but  unfit^  because  rather  tnan 
in  spite  of  these  gifts,  for  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  practical 
life.  There  is  Nottingham,  wealthy,  noble,  experienced,  elo<juent, 
upright,  orthodox  in  creed  and  exemplary  in  life.  There  is  the 
elder  Dalrymple,  the  "  founder  of  a  family  eminently  distinguished 
at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate,  in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  and 
in  letters,  but  distinguished  also  by  misfortunes  and  misdeeds  which 
have  ftumished  poets  and  novelists  with  materials  for  the  darkest 
and  most  heartrending  tales."*  There  is  the  younger  Dalrymple, 
inferior  to' his  fitther  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal  learning,  but  a 
man  of  great  and  various  Knowledge,  of  lively  parts,  of  angularly 
ready  and  graceful  eloquence.  There  is  Crawford,  pronounced  a 
saint  by  those  who  take  him  au  vied  de  la  UUre^  in  his  ^^  exceeding 
savoury"  letters,  but  more  probably,  and  judgii^  by  deeds  not 
words,  a  ^^  selfish,  cruel  politician,  who  was  not  ataU  the  dupe  of  his 
own  canty  and  whose  zeal  against  episcopal  government  was  not  a 
little  whetted  by  his  desire  to  obtain  a  grant  of  episcopal  domains.'^ 

*  Already,  years  before  the  hoirors  of  Glenooe,  had  brooding  darkness  spread 
his  jealous  wiiijgs  over  the  house  of  the  DahympleB.  "  Alreac^  Sir  James  had 
been  in  mourning  for  more  than  one  strange  and  terrible  death.  One  of  his 
sons  had  died  by  poison.  One  of  his  daughters  had  poniarded  her  bridegroom 
on  the  wedding-mght.  One  of  his  grancuMns  had  in  boyish  sport  been  slain 
by  another.  Savage  libellets  asserted,  and  some  of  the  superstitions  vulgar 
believed,  that  calamities  so  portentous  were  the  consequences  of  some  con- 
nexion between  the  unhappy  race  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Sir  James  had 
a  wry  neck ;  and  he  was  reproached  with  this  misfortune  as  if  it  had  been  a 
crime,  and  was  told  thst  it  marked  him  out  as  a  man  doomed  to  the  gallows. 
His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  ability,  art,  and  spirit,  was  popularly  nicknamed  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  It  was  gravely  said  that  she  had  cast  fearful  spells  on  those 
whom  she  hated,  and  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a  cat  seated  on 
the  doth  of  state  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner."— YoL  i  264. 
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Gaistalis,  nicknamed  the  Cardinal,  reeembling  3urnet  in  courage 
and  fidelity,  but  contrasting  with  honest  blundering  ^'Gilbert 
Sarnm"  in  ihe  plus  quantities  of  judgment,  self-command,  and  a 
singular  power  of  keeping  secrets:  **He  united  great  scholastic 
attainments  with  great  aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the  firm 
faith  and  ardent  ss^  of  a  martyr  with  the  shrewdness  and  supi)le* 
ness  of  a  consummatepolitician."  There  is  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
the  facile  princeps  of  Celtic  chieftains — ^gracious  as  a  master,  trusty 
as  an  ally,  terrible  as  a  foe-*eminently  wise  in  council,  eloquent  in 
debate,  ready  in  devising  expedients,  and  skilful  in  managing  the 
minds  of  men — ^ranking  with  the  magnificent  Dorset  as  a  patron 
of  literature — respected  at  St.  James's  as  well  as  in  Argyleshire— 
^*  the  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands."*  There  is  Torrinffton,  alternately 
voluptuary  and  hero,  tifi  at  last  a  most  unheroic  voluptuary  and  no 
more,  diverting  himself  in  London  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
scouring  the  seas;  his  nature  sufiering  a  land-change,  and  his 
name  a  sea-change  into  Lord  Tarry-in-Town,  for  so  his  tars  pun- 
ningly  styled  their  now  hydro- (or  rather  halm^-)  phobic  admiral. 
There  is  Sir  John  Lowther,  formal  but  courteous,  a  moderate  Tory, 
a  heavy  speaker,  a  plodding  man  of  business,  a  zealous  gardener, 
and  altogether  a  very  honest  country  gentleman.  There  is  Jeffreys' 
boon  companion,  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  in  a  scolding  match  with 
his  foul-tongued  compotator,  could  give  as  good  as  he  took — ^whose 
**  grotesque  features"  and  "  hideous  squint'  were  "  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  caricature,"  and  whose  quick  parts  had  early  mastered  the 
whole  "science  of  chicane."  There  is  Russell,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  considerable  public  spirit, 
able  in  war  and  in  council,  yet  "  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent, 
malignant,  greedy,  faithless."  There  is  that  John  of  Br^albane, 
in  wnom  were  united  two  different  sets  of  vices — ^who  in  lus  castle 
among  the  hills  had  learned  the  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a 
Highland  chief,  and  in  the  Council-Chamber  at  Edinburgh  had 
contracted  the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  corruption.  Tnere  is 
his  cousin  Argyle,  who,  diough  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest 

*  liochiel  deserved  some  notice  on  the  score  of  bodily  as  well  as  intellectnal 
prowess,  and  at  Mr.  Maoanlay's  hands  he  has  met  witn  his  deserts,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  pre-eminent.  "  His  ooxuxtenance  and  bearing  were  singularly 
noble.  Some  persons  who  had  been  at  Versailles,  and  among  them  the  shrewd 
and  observant  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  said  that  there  was,  in  person  and  manner,  a 
most  striking  resemblance  between  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Lochiel;  and 
whoever  compares  the  portraits  of  the  two  will  perceive  that  there  reaUy  was 
some  likeness.  Li  statore  the  difference  was  great.  Lewis,  in  spite  of  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  ske.  Lochiel  was 
tall  and  stronglv  bnQt.  Li  a£;]Sty  and  skill  at  his  weapons  he  had  few  canals 
among  the  inStoitants  of  the  nills.  He  had  repeatedly  been  victorious  in  smgle 
combat.  He  made  vigorous  war  on  the  wolves  which,  down  to  his  time,  preyed 
on  the  red  deer  of- the  Grampians;  and  by  his  hand  perished  the  last  of  the 
ferocious  breed  which  is  known  to  have  wandered  at  large  in  our  island." — 
Vol.  L  320. 
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of  Soottiab  politicia|i8,*  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
truehearted  of  Scottish  patriotSyf  was  hioiself  mediocre  (or  less)  in 
talent,  and  loose  (or  more)  in  principle ;  his  *'  ^leatneas"  bemg, 
not  a  thing  achieved,  but  "bom  to^  or  indeed  "thrust  upon" 
bim,  both  a  parte  tmie,  in  the  case  of  sire  and  ^randsire,  and 
hpartiBpostj  in  the  case  of  his  two  sons  (to  saj  nothing  of  a  nine<- 
teenth  century  postmaster-eeneral,  of  whom  Lord  Eglintoun^ 
makes  so  much,  and  Lord  Eglintoun's  party  so  very  little) ;  for 
this  intermediary  peer  was  "  we  father  of  one  Mac  Galium  More, 
renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  an  orator^  as  the  model  of  every 
courtly  grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  lett^n^  and 
of  another  Mac  Galium  More,  distinguished  by  talents  for  business 
and  command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences."  There  is 
Somen, "  in  some  respects  the  greatest  man  of  that  age" — ''  equally 
eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  poutician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  wnt»" 
—uniting  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an  intellect  at  once 
comi)rehensive  and  acute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience,  suavity ; 
acquiring  by  his  calm  wisdom  in  council  the  authority  of  an 
oracle ;  charming  his  acquaintances  in  private  by  his  conversational 
power,  the  frankness  widi  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts,  and 
the  unfailing  benignity  of  his  every  tone  and  gesturcf    xhere  is 

*  The  grim  Marquis,  Qrumack. 

I  Earl  Aroliibald— the  subjeot  of  Mr.  Ward>  impressiye  painting. 
See  his  lordship's '  speech  at  a  recent  GUasgow  reunion,  vhere  national 
nobly  overtopped  potitieai  prepoaaessiona. 

$  The  L(»d  Keeper  standb  very  high  indeed  in  Mr.  Maosaknr's  list  of 
hcmoored  names.  What  tibiere  was  offfood  and  great  in  Somecs  is  awelt  upon 
with  pressinf^ force;  what  there  was  of  bad  and  weak  is  very  gingerly  handled. 
Meet  and  ri^t  it  is,  that  the  pride  of  the  Whig  party  of  these  times  should 
deal  kindly  with  the  pride  of  the  Whig  pi^  of  all  times,  John  Lord  Somers. 
It  18  no  sneaking  kindness  the  Whig  historian  has  for  the  Whig  chancellor,  bat 
a  kindness  of  the  heartiest  demomitratiye  corps  d^etprU  sort.  Somers'a  most 
acoomplished  contemporaries  are  cited  to  show  that  there  was  scarcely  anv 
subject  on  which  Somers  was  not  competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight---that, 
unmyelled  though  he  was,  his  taste  in  paintis^  and  sculpture  was  exquisite — 
that  in  philology  he  was  Mf /ZnV— that  he  had  traveraed  the  whole  vast  range 
of  polite  literature,  ancient  and  modem — and  that  in  him  alone,  amon^  the 
notables  of  that  aee,  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated 
with  the  quiet  and  steady  prudenoe  which  ensures  suooeaa  in  life.  "  His  good 
temper  and  his  good  breecQng  never  failed.  His  gesture^  hia  look,  his  tones 
were  expressiTe  of  benevolaQoe.  His  humanity  was  the  more  remadLable,  be- 
cause he  had  received  from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united  with 
a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was  one  long  malady :  his  nerves  wece 
weak :  his  complexion  was  livid  :  his  face  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his 
enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a  long  and  troubled 
public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden  provocation,  mto  vehemence  incon- 
sistent with  the  mild  di^ty  of  his  character.  All  that  was  left  for  them  was 
to  assert  that  his  disposition  was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world 
believed,  that  he  was  really  prone  to  the  angry  passioxis,  and  that  sometimes, 
while  his  voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his  delicate  frame 
was  ahnost  convulsed  bv  suppressed  emotion.''  TAis  leproaoh,  Mr.  Macaulav 
has  reason  te  claim  as  the  highest  of  all  eulogies.    He  thus  deals  with  the  weu- 
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Danbj,  the  hard^woddii^y  nitich-aidjuriiigy  all-dating  Loid  Piiesi* 
dent — ^m^oae  energy  in  meeting  and  maatenng  the  toib  of  office  so 
amaaed  all  who.  saw  hia  ghaatly  oountenanoe  and  tottering  gait ; 
**for  hifl  digestive  oi^^ma  had  eome  morbid  peculiarities  miich 

Euszled  the  whole  Cojilege  of  Phycdeians :  hia  complexion  was 
vid:  his  frame  was  meagre;  and  hia  &CQp  handsome  and  intel- 
lectnal  as  it  was,  had  a  haggard  look  which  indicated  the  restless- 
nesa  of  pain  as  wdl  as  Sie  xesdeseness  of  ambition."  There  is 
Charles  Mcmtagtie,  the  <juick  and  versatile  disciple  of  Newton — 
fi>T  years  eking  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pomids, 
and  afterwards  revdhng  in  tdcay  from  the  Imperial  cellar,  and  in 
''  soups  made  out  of  burds'  nests  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  costing  three  guineas  apiece  "•^at  first  a  needy  scholar,  hesi* 
tatin^  between  politics  and  divinity,  eager  even  at  thirty  to  barter 
all  hui  prospects  in  Hfe  jfor  a  comfortalde  vicarage  and  a  chaplain's 
scarf,  and  at  last  -aijoying  his  twelve  tboosand  a  year  in  his  peer's 
(but  peerless^  villa  on  the  Thames,  whither  congregated  crow^  to 
admixe  and  4twn  on  one  whom  no  hyperbole  of  admiration  could 
now  satiate,  no  extravagance  of  fawnit^  disgust  There  is  Whar- 
ton, that  ilUmitaUe  sensualist,  that  obscenest  of  scoffers,  that  most 
shamelefls  of  liars,  yet  wonderfully  popular^  impregnable  in  his 
good-humoured  nonchalance^  the  wiliest  of  intriguers  but  the 
staunchest  of  party  politicians^  Whig  to  the  backbone,  Whig  all 
over.  Whig  inside  and  out,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot,  and  dierefore,  in  spite  of  all  his  fiMrant  sins  and 
blataat  enormities,  oomltenancea  if  not  caressed  by  decorous 
WhigB— ^pKonoimced  hj  Swift  '<  the  most  univ^^  villain  that 
ever!  knew,"  but  by  owift's  sometime  political  friends  accented 

g«s,  trickeries  and  all)  as  ^^  Honest  Tom."*  Theore  is  Robert 
arley — ''  of  all  men  the  least  interesting" — small  and  slow  of 
intellect — a  tedious,  hesitating  and  confused  speaker  to  the  last, 
but  an  oracle  on  questions  of  form  and  privilege,  and  considered 
by  many  a  deep^read,  de^-thinking  gentleman,  not  a  fine  talkeri 

accredited  charge  against  Somers  of  libertiiusm  and  Beasual  excess :  ''  The  pri> 
Tate  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistiate  was  malignautlj  seratiiiised; 
and  tales  were  lold  about  his  Ubertinism  which  went  on  growing  till  they 
became  too  absurd  for  the  credtdity  even  of  party  spirit."  This  is  dexterously 
pat.  Bat  it  will  not  ayail  to  clear  the  accused  of  some  charges,  because  there 
were  other  and  absurdly  exaggerated  oiies  whi^  not  even  credulous  faction 
could  swallow.  Indeed  the  present  counsel  for  Somers  has  the  gprace  and  the 
candour  to  add:  "There  is,  nowever,  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  small 
nucleus  of  tmth  round  whidi  this  great  mass  of  fiction  ^fathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  self^)ommaad  which  Somers  never  wanted  m  the  senate,  on  the  * 
judgment-seai,  at  the  council  board,  c»r  in  tine  society  of  wits,  scholars,  and 
philosophers,  were  not  always  proof  against  female  attractions." — ^VoL  iL 
447—60. 

.  *  "  Some  pious  men,  Burnet,  for  example,  and  Addison,  averted  their  eyes 
from  the  scandal  which  he  gave^  and  spoke  of  him,  not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet 
with  goodwilL'*— Yoi  iv.  459. 
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bat  fitter  to  direct  affidrs  of  state  than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the 
world.  And  then  again  there  are  that  consummate  fine  sentleman 
and  incompetent  soldier,  the  Doke  of  Villeroy ;  and  the  feeble, 
sickly,  stunted  hunchback.  Marshal  Luxemburg;,  worthy  represent 
tative  of  that  noble  house  of  Montmorency,  which  had,  since  the 
eleventh  century,  given  to  France  a  lon^  and  splendid  succession 
of  constables  and  marshals;  and  the  bland,  handsome,  vidlant, 
adroit  CTount  of  Avaux ;  and  that  courteous  cosmopolite  and  nardy 
octogenarian,  Frederic  of  Schomberff.    And  numbers  more. 

Marlborough,  of  course,  fimires  largely  in  these  volumes,  and 
blacker  than  even  He  is  the  historian's  bite  noire  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  the  deepest  dye.  Colonel  Esmond  abused  him  well 
enough,  but  the  colonel's  abuse  was  mild  compared  with  the 
loathm^  Churchill  meets  with  here.  Mr.  Macaulajr  fairly  (or 
should  It  be  imfairly  ?)  abominates  the  man.  In  Coleridge's  sense, 
alhhaminates  him ;  makes  a  white  devil  of  him ;  so  that  to  say, 
"  Aut  Churchill  aut  Diabolus"  is  to  make,  in  e^ct,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  The  vul^r  hope  will  charitably  intrude, 
nevertheless,-— especially  as  the  historian  rather  strains  his  evidence 
to  make  out  his  damning  case — ^that  this  incarnate  Vice  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted.  Other  recognised  victims  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
are  again  brought  upon  the  scene,  and  pilloried  anew.  Mr.  Robert 
Bell's  ffood  word  for  Dryden,  has  nought  availed  Glorious  John. 
Mr.  mpworth  Dixon's  taking  up  of  the  cudgels  in  defence  of 
Penn,  has  in  no  wise  tended  to  mollify  Penn's  scomfiil  assailant. 
Mr.  Macaulay  snaps  his  finders  at  the  AthemBwn  and  the  People 
called  Friends ;  and  only  points  the  more  insultinjgly  that  particular 
one  which,  however  indefinite,  is  definitdy  articled  as  the  finger 
of  scorn,  at  the  ''  scandalous"  conduct  of  renn — Penn  the  *^  con- 
spirator," who  in  1690  ''  did  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  a 
foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  his  own  country,'  and  was  among 
the  most  busy  of  the  **old  traitors"  who  mustered  at  their  '*  old 
haunts,"  to  clraw  from  their  pockets  '^  libels  on  the  Court  of  Ken- 
sington, and  letters  in  milk  and  lemon-juice  from  the  Court  of 
Saint  Germains."  But  perhaps  the  best  abused  person  in  the  book, 
is  Churchill's  domineering  dame.  Hard  words  Mr.  Macaulay  gives 
Aar  of  his  best — 

For  when  a  lady^s  in  the  case, 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place — 

and  if  Sarah  had  been  living  this  centuiy  instead  of  last,  and  had 
suspected  the  sort  of  handling  her  (jrace  was  like  to  get  in  this 
'  history  of  England,  she  might  well  have  "  come  down"  with  some- 
thing handsome  in  the  shape  of  hush-money,  to  bid  for  the  silence 
that  she  paid  for  but  did  not  buy  at  the  hands  of  Pope. 

Among  the  more  novel  features  that  distineuisli  the  present 
from  other.  Histories  of  that  era,  are  the  admirabhr  clear,  complete, 
and  animated  accounts  the  Historian  gives  us  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
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gress  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  settlement  of  the  Coinage  diffi- 
culty, the  withdrawal  of  the  censorship,  and  the  in&ncy  of  that 
Fourth  Estate,  the  English  newspaper.  We  commend,  too,  **  in 
especial,"  to  the  readers  attention,  Mr.  Macaulay's  confutation  of 
the  &Ilacious  assertion  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not,  before  the 
Revolution,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland* — ^his  inquiry 
into  the  justice  of  our  ascribing  to  the  Gaelic  tribes  the  feelings  of 
English  cavaliers,  ^^  profound  rever^ce  for  the  royal  office,  and  enthu- 
siastic attachment  to  the  royal  family,"  on  the  ground  that,  during 
the  century  which  commenced  with  the  campaign  of  Montrose,  and 
terminated  with  that  of  Charles  Edward,  every  great  military  exploit 
which  was  achieved  on  British  ground  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
was  achieved  by  Scottish  Highl^dersf — and  his  remarks,  equally 
positive  and  pungent,  on  the  national  debt  and  its  critics  from  one 
generation  to  another.}  There  needs  no  indication  of  such  topics, 
30  treated  as  he  treats  them,  as  the  narrative  of  the  war  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  Low  Countries ;  the  records  of  Jacobite  plots  one  after 
another,  and  sometimes  one  within  another ;  the  disfranchisonent 
of  Alsatia,  that  ^  labyrinth  of  squalid,  tottering  houses,  close 
packed,  every  one,  firom  cellar  to  cockloft,  with  outcasts  whose  life 
was  one  long  war  with  society'' — ^^  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of 
bailiffs,"  ^^  attorneys  struck  off  the  roll,  witnesses  who  carried 
straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  false 
oath  might  be  procured  for  half-a-crown,  sharpers,  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin,  forgers  of  bank-notes,  and  tawdry 
women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger, 
made  free  use  of  weir  naus  and  their  scissors,  yet  whose  anger  was 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  their  kindness/'  The  pen  that  wrote  on 
Milton,  in  the  quadrangle  atTrinit]^,  and  that  burnt  into  the  desk- 
paper  at  the  War  Office  those  glowing  ballads  of  ancient  Rome,  is 
as  vigorous  and  as  graphic  as  ever  of  old. 

Ghmpses  of  scenery  are  caught  at  intervals  as  he  speeds  us 
onward — ^now  from  flat,  damp 

Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land. 
As  but  th'  offsoourmg  of  the  British  sand, 

and  now  of  our  rugged  northern  ^^  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
wood,  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood."  The  scene  of  we 
murder  of  the  Mac  lans — ^^  murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
but  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural " — ^is  painted  with  stem 
and  vivid  power.  ^^In  the  Gaelic  tongue  Glencoe  signifies  the 
Glen  of  Weeping ;  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and 
melancholy  of^all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
pf  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  finest  summer ;  and  even  on  those  rare  days  when  the  sun  is 

*  Vol.  iil  pp.  261  sqo.  +  VoL  iii.  pp.  318-339. 

%  Vol.  ir.  pp.  326  sqq. 
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briglit»  and  when  there  is  no  cload  in  the  sky,  the  impression 
nmide  by  the  landscape  is  sad  and  awfaL  The  path  lies  along  a 
stream  which  issaes  som  the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain 

SDols.  Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  fiown  <m  both  sides, 
yen  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in  the 
rifts  near  tbe  summits.  All  down  the  sides  of  the  crags  heaps  of 
ruins  mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile 
the  trayeller  looks  in  vain  foor  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one 
human  form  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark 
of  a  shepherd's  dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the 
only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the  fiunt  cry  of  a  bird  of  pre^ 
firom  some  storm-beaten  pinnacle  of  rock.  The  pogress  of  civi-* 
lisation^  which  has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fidds  yellow  with 
haryests  or  gay  with  apjJe-bkMomS)  has  only  made  Gkncoe  more 
desolate,"  As  a  companion  picture  to  this  scene  of  massacre  there 
is  that  s^ene  of  battle,  the  once  ^fearscHue"  glen  of  Killiecrankie, 
which  now  boasts  (?)  a  highway  as  smooth  as  any  road  in  Middle- 
sex, ascending  gentl j  from  the  low  country  to  the  summit  of  the 
defib— -white  ySlas  peeping  from  the  birch,  forest,  while,  on  a  fine 
sumoMT  day,  there  is  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  pass  at  which  may  not 
be  seen  some  angler  casting  nis  fly  on  the  foam  of  the  riyer,  some 
artist  sketching  a  pinnack  of  rodk,  or  some  party  of  pleasure 
banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwork  of  shade  and  sunshine : 
whereas,  ^^in  the  days  of  William  the  Third,  Killiecrankie  was 
mentioned  with  horror  by  the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants 
of  the  Perthshire  lowlands.  It  was  deemed  the  most  perilous 
of  all  those  dark  rayines  through  which  the  marauders  of  the  hills 
were  wont  to  sally  forth.  The  sound,  so  musical  to  modern  ears, 
of  the  xiyer  brawHnff  round  the  mossy  rocks  and  among  the 
smooth  {>ebbles,  the  oaxk  masses  of  crag  and  yerdure  woruiy  of 
the  pencil  of  Wilson,  the  fantastic  peab  bathed,  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  with  light  rich  as  that  which  glows  on  the  canyas  of 
Claude,  suggested  to  our  ancestors  thoughts  of  murderous  am-? 
buscades  and  of  bodies  stripped,  gained,  and  abandoned  to  the 
birds  of  prey.  The  only  path  was  narrow  and  rugged :  two  men 
could  hardly  walk  abreast ;  and,  in  some  places,  3ie  way  ran  so 
close  by  the  nrecipice  that  the  trayeller  had  great  need  of  a  steady 
eye  and  foot.  There  are  numerous  sketches,  too,  taken  in  passing, 
as  only  the  artist  eye  and  artist  hand  can  take  them,  of  such 
scenery  as  that  between  Cambridge  and  the  Wash,  yast  and  de- 
solate fens,  ^  saturated  with  all  the  moisture  of  thirteen  counties, 
and  oyerhung  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  low  grey 
mist,  hifi^h  aboye  which  rose,  yinble  many  miles,  the  ma^ificent 
tpwer  of  Ely  f  or  of  that  in  the  south-western  part  of  Kerry, 
with  its  mountains,  and  glens,  and  capes  stretching  far  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  crags  on  which  ihe^  eagles  build,  and  lakes  oyerhung 
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by  groves  in  which  the  wild  deer  find  coTert — whofie  soil  the 
mjrae  loves,  and  where  better  than  even  on  the  sunnj  shore  of 
C^bria  the  mvrtle  thrives — the  turf  showing  a  livelier  hue  than 
elsewhere,  the  hills  glowing  with  a  rieher  purple,  the  holly  and 
ivy  shining  with  a  glossier  varnish,  and  berries  of  a  brighter  red 
peeping  tlm>ugh  foliage  of  a  brighter  green.*  Hampton  Coort  is 
described,  as  William  ^^improv^"  it — seeking  to  create  there  an- 
other Loo,  that  paradise  on  a  sandy  heath  in  Graelders,  the  admira- 
tion  of  all  Holland  and  We8tphalia,'for  its  fish-ponds  and  orangeries, 
its  cascades  and  grottoes;  and  nearly  every  place  of  note  the  historian 
totches  at,  he  adorns  (^nil  tetiffit  quod  non  omavit")  with  colour- 
ing after  his  own  heart,  and  in  his  own  ^^  Canaletti"  style. 

These  volumes  contain  about  the  average  quantity  of  the  author's 
characteristic  mannerisms,  tricks  of  composition,  similes,  and  sar- 
casms. We  have  the  usual  recurrence  of  the  phrases,  ^^  It  was 
long  remembered,"  ^  there  were  old  men  living  who  could  re* 
'member,"  &o.;  the  usual  interfusion  of  very  short  sentences;  the 
usual  plenitude  of  historical  parallels,!  and  of  argumentative 
iUustmtions.)  Perhaps  there  is  more  than  the  average  proportion 
of  high  colouring  and  et  ptxrte  pleading — of  a  fondness  tor  up- 
setting standard  opinions,  and  flooring  established  reputations,  and 
making  new  readings  of  authorised  texts,  and  sheddmg  a  new  and 
strong  (sometimes  a  too  strong)  light  on' what  the  world  took  to  be 
clear  as  daylight  before. 

*  Macaulay :  iv.  191;  iii.  41, 135,  35iJ  sq. 

J  See,  for  mstance,  vol.  iii.  pp.  62,  95 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  115, 163,  409. 
Mr.  Macanlay's  knack  of  milivening  and  eluci<£iting  his  abstract  argument 
by  eomsete  illnstnitions,  is  pe^^  unique,  and  certainly  vezy  npticeable  among 
toe  adeapUmda  of  his  style.  Wnere  an  ordinary  historian  would  content  him- 
self yith  saying,  for  instanoe,  in  defence  of  the  separate  establishment  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  churches,  at  the  Union,  that  had  there  been  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  hierarchies,  there  never  woold  have  been  an  amalgamation  of  the 
nations,-— Mr.  Macaulav  furthermore  teaches  philosophy  by  example  :  "  Snoces- 
^ive  ^tchells  would  have  fired  at  successive  Sharps.  Five  generations  of 
Claverhouses  would  have  butchered  five  generations  of  Gamerons.''  So,  wher^ 
another  historian  would  confine  himself  to  recording  the  Tot^  complaint  fwhen 
the  Whigs  sought  to  alter  the  law  regulating  trials  for  political  offences)  that 
the  Whigs  seemed  to  reserve  all  their  compassion  for  those  crimes  which  sub- 
vert government,  and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human  society, — he  supposes 
them  to  object,  that  "  Guy  I'anz.  was  to  be  treated  with  an  indulgence  which 
was  not  to  be  extended  to  a  shoplifter,"  and  Bradshaw  to  have  "  privileges 
which  were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  hen-roost."  So,  af;am,  where 
another  would  end  with  the  reflection  that  partjr  and  sectarian  spint  lead  men 
to  do  what  they  would  not  do  for  personal  and  private  ends,— A^  adds  :  "There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the  best  archbishopric  in 
Christendom,  have  incited  ferocious  maranriers  to  plunder  and  slaughter  a 
peaceful  and  industrious  popuktion,  that  Everard  Digby  would  for  a  dukedom 
nave  blown  a  large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air,  or  that  Robespierre  would 
have  murdered  for  hire  one  of  the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  phi- 
lanthropy."—iiL  257 ;  iv.  150, 199.  See  also,  for  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
varying  in  form,  voL  iii.  pp.  256,  611,  620;  vol.  iv.  pp.  lO,  307,  458,  626. 
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As  for  the  "  subjects"  Mr.  Maicaulav  has  read  up,  to  bear  upon 
and  furnish  pabulum  for  his  History,  the  number  or  the  names  of 
them  who  shall  rehearse  ?  Thej  are  omnigenous,  for  he  is  omni* 
vorous.  He  abstains  in  many  instances  (some  will  think  too  many) 
from  citing  authorities,  simply  because,  in  his  own  words,  "  my 
authorities  are  too  numerous  to  cite."  He  tells  us  that  his  notions  of 
the  temper  and  relativeposition  of  political  and  religious  parties  in  the 
reign  ot  William  the  Inird,  have  oeen  derived,  not  from  any  single 
work,  but  from  thousands  of  forgotten  tracts,  sermons,  and  satires ; 
in  fact,  from  a  whole  literature  wich  is  mouldering  in  old  libraries. 
Broadsides,  pamphlets,  pasquinades  of  every  descnption  and  party, 
he  has  used  with  liberal  hand  and  to  capital  purpose.  Of  graver 
authorities,  among  his  principal  documents  and  m4maires  pour 
servir  may  be  named  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  to  wnich 
^'  most  valuable  collection "  he  is  largely  indebted, — ^the  much 
neglected  Archives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Carstairs  and  Naime 
Papers,  the  Commons'  Journals^  the  Scottish  Parliament's  Acts,  * 
Minutes,  &c.,  that  curious  relic  the  ^^  Macaris  Excidium,"  the 
despatches  of  Avauz,  the  correspondence  of  William,  L'Hermitage, 
Meifort,  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  old  maps  by  the  mile  measure 
and  old  coins  by  the  hundred*weight.  The  memoir-writers  have 
been  duly  put  under  contribution, — ^Berwick,  and  St  Simon,  and 
Buvignjr,  and  Evelyn,  and  a  goodly  company  besides,  consulted  in 
manuscript  or  in  type,  for  tne  first  time  or  for  the  thousandth. 
In  a  foot-note  to  his  twenty-first  chapter  Mr.  Macaulay  writes  (not 
in  italics:  they  are  our  doing):  ^^  There  is  a  noble,  and,  I  suppose, 
uniq^ue  Collection  of  the  newspapers  of  William's  reign  in  the 
British  Museum.  /  have  turned  over  every  page  of  that  VoBeetion.^*  . 
Very,  very  few  are  the  Historians,  of  any  land  or  any  generation, 
who  could  have  done  that,  and  write  a  History  that  never  tires, 
never  flags,  never  shows  trace  of  drv-as-^ust  researches,  or  inherited 
taint  of  dead-and-gone  dulness.  Mr.  Macaulay  embodies  in  fact 
the  ideal  somewhere  sketched  by  Duclos  :  ^'  L'historien  doit 
chercher  k  s'instruire  des  moindres  details,  parce  <|u'ik  peuvent 
servir  k  I'^clairer,  et  qu'il  doit  examiner  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  k 
son  sujet ;  mais  il  doit  les  epargner  au  lecteur.  Ce  sont  des  instru- 
ments n^cessaires  k  celui  qui  construit  I'edifice,  inutiles  k  oelui  qui 
rhabite.  L'historien  doit  tout  lire,  et  ne  doit  6crire  que  ce  qui 
m^rite  d'etre  lu," 
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It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  differences  should  have 
arisen  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  this  country.  Any  war  that  might  arise  from  the  ob- 
stmacy  or  imprudence  of  either  party  would  be  alike  scandalous 
and  unnatural.  The  very  interests  of  the  two  nations  are  identical. 
Nor  can  this  fact  be  better  shown  than  in  the  excitement  which 
manifested  itself  at  New  York,  and  the  general  rise  which  took 
place  of  all  speculative  securities,  when  the  unexpected  news  arrived 
of  the  acceptance  by  Russia  of  the  propositions  of  the  AUies  as 
the  basis  of  peace  negotiations. 

These  untortunate  differences  have  had  their  origin  in  a  long- 
standing grievance — the  contested  claims  of  Nicaraguans  and 
Mosquitos,  of  English  and  Americans,  for  the  possession  of  Ghrey- 
town,  or  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  on  the  river  of  same  name.  The 
claims  of  Great  Britain  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  are  there- 
fore of  greater  antiquity  than  the  existing  governments  in  Central 
America.  The  place  was^  indeed,  first  captured  in  1779  by  a  force 
under  Sir  John  Dallin^,  m  retaliation  for  Spain  having  abetted  the 
revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America.  A  small  garrison 
was  at  that  time  left  in  the  fort.  After  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence the  Nicaraguans  took  forcible  possession  of  the  place, 
and  held  it  till  an  expedition  was  sent,  in  1848,  to  dispossess  them. 
After  some  further  prosecution  of  hostilities  the  Nicaraguans  con- 
sented to  a  treaty,  which  provided  that  they  should  not  disturb 
the  English  in  their  possession,  or  attempt  to  re-occupy  the  port. 
The  place  was  then  called  Greytown,  and  a  regular  government 
was  established.  Steamers  began  next  to  ply  between  the  port  and 
the  United  States,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Americans  esta- 
blished themselves  there,  and  they  gradually  succeeded,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  their  countryinen,  ^^in  suffocating  British  in- 
fluence." They  took  the  direction  of  affitirs  in  their  own  hands, 
adopted  a  constitution,  and  organised  a  government  of  their  own. 
This  led  to  recriminations  on  tiie  part  ot  the  English  and  Nicara- 
guans alike,  and  under  circumstances  which  we  have  elsewhere 
alluded  to,  and  which  are  described  by  another  American  writer, 
and  one  who  is  violently  hostile  to  this  country,  in  the  very 
strongest  possible  terms  of  animadversion,  the  place  was  bombarded 
and  totally  destroyed  by  a  United  States  flotilla.  The  error,  how- 
ever, havmg  been  acknowledged,  the  town  rose  up  from  its  ashes, 
and  was,  it  was  supposed,  protected  from  further  <^mities  by  the 

VOL.  XXXIX.  Q 
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Clayton-Bulwer  convention,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  neither 
of  the  two  contracting  powers  "  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for 
itself  any  exclusive  control  over"  the  proposed  and  now  abandoned 
ship  canal ;  "  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any 
fortificsitioas  oommaiidin^  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinitj  thereof 
The  manner  in  which  this  convention  has  been  carried  out  by  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  has  been  to  send  a  filibustering  ex- 
pedition, under  a  Colonel  Walker,  to  take  possessioii  of,  hold,  and 
fortify  themselves  in  the  pkee!  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Marcy  disavows  the  transaction  as  one  recognised  hj  the  United 
States  government,  and  even  repudiates  it  as  a  violent  usurpation 
of  power ;  but  he  adds,  ^  Should  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua (that  is^  the  Moa^uitos,  Sambos,  Nicar^guaois,  and  EngKsh 
and  American  settlers  in  Gre^wn)  be  unwuEng  or  unable  to 
repel  this  inroad,  or  shake  off  this  usurpation,  and  nmmstely  submit 
to  its  rule,  then  it  may  become  a  dejhct»  government.'' 

Well  may  the  government  of  Granada  ask  of  tiie  Uizited  States 
government  how  she  is  to  distmgnish  filibusters  from  bmd  Jtd$ 
troops.  The  answer  must  be — ^According  to  their  success.  If  they 
fail,  they  are  filibusters :  if  they  succeed,  they  become  bond  Jkk 
troops — tiie  difierence  between  a  traitor  and  a  hero. 

Tne  connexion  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  the  Mosquitos,  and 
the  possession  of  Belize,  or  British  Honduras^  and  of  the  Bay 
Islands,  date  fin>m  the  same  remote  times  as  that  of  Greytown, 
tiiat  is  to  say,  from  the  time  of  tiie  Spani^  rule,  and  before  the 
declaration  of  independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  existing 
^governments  in  Central  America.  Hence  the  force  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  statement^  that  if  the  Clayton-Bulwer  convention  was 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time 
of  its  conclusion,  and  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  withdraw 
from  portions  of  territory  occupied  by  it,  a  similar  obligation 
would  be  contracted  by  other  states  acceding  to  the  convention, 
and  the  governments  of  the  Central  American  states  would,  by 
the  mere  act  of  accession,  sign  away  their  rights  to  the  territories 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

But  Mr.  Clayton,  co-contractor  in  the  treaty,  has  distinctly 
stated,  by  memorandum  and  by  letter,  that  he  understood  that 
British  Honduras  was  not  embraced  in  the  trea^,  and  that  it  was 
not  understood  by  either  of  the  negotiators  to  include  the  Britisli 
settlement  in  Honduras,  nor  the  small  islands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  settlement,  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Willkm  R.  King,  in- 
formed him  that  <<tiie  Senate  perfectiy  understood  tiiat  the  treaty 
did  not  include  British  Honduras." 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  declarations,  Mr.  James  Bucluman  in- 
timates to  the  British  government,  in  the  name  of  that  q£  the 
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Uaitod  States^  ^that  while  the  United  States  had  oo  oocupani^ 
to  abandon  under  the  oonventioo,  Great  B^tain  had  extensive 
pofsesdoBB  to  restore  to  the  states  of  Ouatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Kicaragua,^  In  other  words.  Great  Britain  had  to  restore  posses- 
sioiiSy  whieh  she  hdd  before  those  states  were  in  existence,  to  states 
which  never  had  possession  of  them.  Great  Biitain  might  hand 
over  her  possessions  in  Central  America,  but  if  she  restored  Belize 
and  the  Bay  Uaads  it  must  be  to  Spain.  As  to  the  Mosquitos, 
they  were  never  conquered  by  Spain  or  by  the  stastes  alluded  to. 
It  is  true  that  die  treaty  provide  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Great  Britain  ^^  wiu  oocupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonise,  or  assume^ 
or  exercise  any  dommion  over,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quxto  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;"  but  the  protection 
afibrded  to  the  Kuig  of  Mosquito  implies  none  of  these,  nor  does 
Great  Britain  wish  it  to  do  so ;  while,  as  to  British  Honduras  and 
the  islands^  they  were,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  co-contractor 
Mr.  Clayton,  and  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  King,  undeistood  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  convention. 

We  have  ^ven  elsewhere  the  historv  of  our  possessions  in 
Central  Amenca,  and  of  our  relations  with  the  Mosquito  Indians. 
If  any  one  wiU  be  at  the  trouble  of  perusing  those  details,  they 
will  be  filled  with  astonishment  on  finding  that  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  Mr.  Foot^  should  declare  that  the 
claims  of  England  over  C^tral  America  and  the  Bay  Islands^ 
being  founded  upon  no  right  of  discovery,  oonquest,  purchase^  or 
treaty,  her  occupation  of  the  territory  is  consequently  a  clear  case 
of  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  and  her  right  the  same  that  a  high- 
wayman has  to  pursue  an  unarmed  traveller  I  Such  denunciations 
apply  to  the  American  occupation  of  Greytown,  not  to  thai  of 
B^ifle  by  the  British.  Secretary  Maicy  himself  acknowled^  to 
the  fact.  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  other  hand,  |MX>pose8  that  a  oireot 
congressional  declaration  be  made  of  the  senatorial  construction  of 
the  Clay ton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  of  their  purpose  to  enforce  the 
oblujmons  resulting  from  that  construction.  If  this  prove  un- 
avamng,  official  and  formal  notice  must  be  ^ven  to  England  tiuit 
die  must  withdraw  from  her  Central  American  occupattons  by  a 

S'ven  day.     If  then  she  holds  out  and  disregards  such  summons, 
e  must  be  removed  by  force  of  armsl 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  Mosquitoeu 
nor  an  abstract  delist  in  the  pestiferous  isthmus  of  Central 
America,  nor  an  opimon  that  the  possesedon  of  Ruatan  added  any 
perceptible  lustre  to  ^  diadem  of  the  Queen  of  Gxo^  Britain  and 
Oanada,  of  India  and  Australia^  that  makes  us  vindicate  our  right 
in  these  miserable  region.  It  is  simpiy  that  no  man  Ufces  to  be 
tricked  or  bullied  out  of  anvthiijg,  however  contemptible  in  itsdf. 
The  American  version  of  the  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty  is,  witJiout 
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aoubt,  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  Yankee  smartness  ever 
exhibited.  No  trick  of  Barnum's  comes  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  it.  Imagine  Great  Britain  having  given  by  treaty  all  her 
possessions  in  Central  America,  merely  to  induce  the  Yankees, 
who  have  nothing  to  give  up  in  return,  not  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  same  territory.     The  thing  is  preposterous.* 

In  respect  to  the  threats  held  out,  we  arc  not  yet  arrived  at  such 
a  point  of  decadence  as  to  be  ready  to  follow  Mr.  Bright's  advice 
and  give  up  Central  America  merely  because  our  Transatlantic 
cousins  covet  that  land.  Mr.  Bright  does  not  deny  that  the  words 
of  the  treaty  might  be  shown  to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  view 
taken  by  the  English  government  than  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, yet  he — one  of  the  champions  of  arbitration  as  opposed  to 
war— declares  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  arbitration,  and  that 
whether  we  go  to  war  or  not,  our  children  would  find  that  the 
whole  of  these  countries  were  either  in  the  actual  possession  or 
under  the  dominant  influence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  nothing  we  could  ever  do  could  prevent  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  humiliating  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  a  serious  question  than  that  which  is  here  propounded 
by  a  pseudo-British  statesman.  Two  powerful  nations  make  a 
treaty.  At  a  subsequent  period,  one  of  the  parties  in  the  treaty 
chooses  to  put  a  different  construction  upon  that  convention. 
The  other  upholds  the  original  version,  and  offers  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power.     Such  an  arbitration, 

*  Upon  tills  point  the  Boston  Jfuflo-Saxon  remarks :  *'  Had  it  been  intended 
tliat  Euatan  and  other  islands  should  be  surrendered,  would  not  such  intention 
have  been  covenanted  for  in  the  instrument  P    In  all  suits  at  law,  in  all  diplo- 
matic discussions  and  treaties,  where  territoiy  is  concerned,  possession  is  held  to 
be  of  paramount  importance.    This  being  known  to  everybody,  we  have  a  right 
to  know  why  such  a  usage  was  dispensed  with  in  the  present  case.    Can  it 
really  be  contended  for  that  a  transier  or  surrender  of  real  property,  or  what  is 
of  higher  value,  national  territory,  is  made  obligatory  by  miplication  and  in- 
ference ?    Certainly  not.    No  surrender  in  such  cases  can  be  demanded,  unless 
provided  for  and  expressly  stipulated  in  the  papers  signed."  It  is  truly  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  is  one  organ  of  publicity  which- takes  up  a  moderate  ana 
pacific  view  of  the  "  differences"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  Bosiau 
Anglo-Saxon  points  out  that  were  the  plans  of  settling  the  Mosquito  question 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Crampton  and  Webster,  and  adopted  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
accepted,  such  protectorate  would  have  been  sent  to  the  tomb  of  the  Ca])ulets 
long  ago.    A£nm,  as  to  the  question  of  tlie  Bay  Islands,  the  same  paper  justly 
remarks  that  Great  Britain  has  here  also  made  a  concession.    She  has  offered  to 
abandon  all  argument,  she  will  not  insist  upon  adhermg  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  if  a  third  party  decide  against  her.    **  She  is  willing  to  put  this  question 
to  any  honourable  and  neutral  power,  and  to  abide  by  the  answer.    What  is  the 
real  intent  and  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  what  the  fair  and  honest  construction 
to  put  on  its  words  P    Can  anvthiuR  be  fairer  than  this,  or  can  England  or  any 
independent  nation  offer  more  P^'    If  all  parties  in  the  United  States  entertained 
the  same  moderate  and  wise  views,  these  "  differences"  would  soon  be  things  of 
the  past 
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accoiding  to  Mr.  Bright,  is  of  no  use,  because,  if  the  view  taken 
by  the  tergiversating  party  is  not  adopted,  that  party  will  abandon 
the  treaty  altogether  I  Is  this  political  morality  ?  First  of  all  to 
make  a  convention,  and  then  if  a  new  version,  which  never  could 
have  been  entertained  for  a  moment  by  one  of  the  parties,  be  not 
conceded,  to  repudiate  the  convention  altogether  I  And  to  find  an 
Englishman  expounding  such  international  turpitude  I 

As  to  the  argument,  that  the  United  States  being  on  the  spot 
they  would  be  pushing  some  way  or  other,  and  must  ultimatelv 
obtain  possession  of  the  country,  apart  from  the  licence  which 
would  be  connived  at  by  allowing  such  proceedings  to  progress 
without  even  a  protest,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  merdy  an  Anglo-United  States  question.  There  are 
other  governments  in  occupation  besides  Great  Britain  and  the 
Unitea  States.  Ail  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world  have  also 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  of  the  transit  across  the 
isthmus  of  Central  Aimerica.  The  Prussian  Humboldt  was  one  of 
its  most  eloquent  expounders.  The  French  savants  have  long  since 
interested  tnemselves  deeply  in  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 
The  present  Emperor  of  tne  French,  a  learned  and  intelligent  man, 
has  studied  the  question  thoroughly,  and  made  himself  master  of 
all  its  bearings,  as  is  shown  by  the  work  which  he  published  when 
residing  in  tnis  country — "  Canal  of  Nicara^a,"  &c.,  by  N.  L.  B. 
London,  1846.  It  is  impossible  that  the  civilised  world  can  per* 
mit  the  United  States  to  assume  command  of  these  territories,  first 
by  filibustering  expeditions,  secondly  by  repudiating  a  convention, 
and  thirdly  by  forcibly  expelling  tae  English  from  their  ancient 
possessions  in  the  neighbourhooa.  Mr.  Bright  and  his  United 
States  friends  may  be  quite  sure  that  whatever  may  be  the  results 
of  the  version  given  to  the  treaty,  stiU  the  basis  of  the  conventicm, 
that  there  shall  be  no  monopoly  of  the  transit  of  the  isthmui^  will 
be  upheld  at  every  risk,  ana  by  more  than  one  European  nation. 

The  vexed  question  of  enlistment  of  Germans  ought  never  to 
have  been  allowed  to  obtain  the  importance  it  has  been  made 
to  assume.  When  the  British  government  was  first  led  to  believe 
that  the  American  government  might  take  umbrage  at  such  pro- 
ceedings, they  ordered  their  discontinuance.  When  an  omcial 
representation  was  made  by  the  government  of  America,  com- 
plaining of  the  enlistment,  the  answer  given  was,  that  the  British 
Sovemment  expressed  regret  for  anything  which  might  have  been 
one  in  violation  of  American  laws,  though  they  were  disposed  to 
think  that  no  such  violation  had  occurred;  and  they  referred,  as  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  of  their  own  accord 
stopped  the  proceedings  of  which  the  American  government  com- 
plamed. 
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Ordinarily^  when  an  apoio^  is  made  for  an  unuHentioiuil 
error,  there  is  an  end  of  the  dispute:  but  not  so  wilSi  the  United 
States.  The  government  of  ^t  country  does  not  deem  Ae 
apology  of  the  Brkirii  goveimnent  Baffi<»eat  atonement  for  the 
fanlt  committed.  It  abo  denurnds  that  the  EnriiA  ambassador 
and  oonsul  should  be  recalled.  If  this  is  acoedea  to,  what  next? 
We  long  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  posillanixnoiis  abandonment 
of  tiie  Qregtott,  made  to  Ammcan  clamour,  pronoanoed  Aat  any 
such  concessidn  would  only  entail  fiirliier  demands.  This  has  now 
shown  itself  in  the  ibreatened  expulsion  of  the  English  &om  their 
possessions  in  Oentnd  America.  If  the  cession  is  peacefully  made 
to  the  same  reiterated  clamour,  our  evacuation  of  CtEmaoa  wiH 
be  nejct  insisted  upon.  It  will  only  be  carrying  out  the  national 
conviction  that  ^^  America  exists  for  the  Americans." 

Luckily,  although  threats  have  been  held  out  by  some  of  l3ie 
more  viobnt  members  of  Congress,  which  have  met  with  no  edio  in 
this  country,  and  war  has  be^  spoken  of  by  all  parties  as  ft  remote 
contingency,  there  is  at  pveseatit  no  posrible  chance  of  such  an  xm- 
toward  result.  The  most  bdKcose  of  our  enemies  only  propose 
such  an  alternative  after  all  negotiation  shall  have  been  exhausted. 
It  would  aigue  little  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  existing  govern* 
ments  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  if  tiiose  diffi* 
culties  cannot  be  smoothed  over.  There  is  nothing  in  tiie  protec- 
torate of  MoR^uito  that  implies  a  breach  of  treaty.  Theie  ate  no 
possessions  or  fortifications  there.  Bdize  is  declaredly  withoot  tiie 
coni^^tion.  The  Bay  Islands  may  be  made  a  matter  ci  arbitra** 
tion.  The  occupation  of  Ghceytown  by  tiie  Americuis  can  be 
compromised  by  a  joint  protectorate.  If  the  Americans  insist  upon 
the  recal  of  our  ambassador  bein^  superadded  to  an  apology,  let 
the  sacrifice  be  made  to  the  Amencan  spirit  of  exaction.  The  in- 
deEoacy  shown  on  insisting  upon  such  a  ccmcoasion  w31  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  tiie  United  States  government  throughout 
the  civilised  worid. 

In  tiiis  country  there  is  but  <me  feeling  entertained  througborut 
the  \mf^  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a^  that  is  a  sense  df  the 
calamities  which  would  arise  from  a  conflict  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States.  Eivery  one  is  ^pared  to  make  any  extent 
of  sacrifice  shcnrt  of  national  htunifiation  to  eoame  %  oontuxoance 
of  friendly  feeling  and  peace. 
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A   TALS   Of   THE   LAST   CSHTURT.* 
By  W.  HAEKISOK  AINSWOETH,  Esq. 

XXIV, 

HOW  MK.  TIBBITS  SOUGHT  KBTZKGB  UPON  A1LTHT7E  P0TKIN6S. 

And  now,  in  order  to  afibrd  some  needful  explanations,  wt 
muBt  revert  to  that  period  of  the  evening  when  we  left  Sir  Hugh 
Poynings  and  his  chaplain  fast  asleep  in  their  chairs,  completely 
overcome  by  the  potent  punch  brewed  for  them  by  the  wily  Mr. 
Briscoe. 

Ab  soon  as  the  landlord  perceived  tliat  his  guests  were  in  this 
helpless  condition,  feeling  satisfied  that  the  sleeping  draught  he 
had  administered  would  kst  till  mominff,  he  caused  them  to  be 
transported  to  the  coach-house  where  Sir  Hugh's  travelling-carriace 
had  been  |)laced9  and  depoated  at  full  length  on  the  seats  of  l£e 
roomy  vehicle.  The  removal  was  accomplished  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  for  the  pair  of  topers  were  too  far  gone  to  oflFer  any  r&- 
ostanoe;  and  their  wigs,  cravats,  and  upper  vestments  being  re- 
moved, and  nightcaps,  piHows,  and  blankets  provided,  they  were 
lef^  to  thdr  repose.  Ajs  the  cunning  landlord  locked  the  coach* 
house  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  podcet,  he  chuckled  at  the 
success  of  his  scheme. 

But  his  precautions  were  defeated,  as  we  shaH  now  proceed  to 
rdate.  About  midnight,  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  beneath  which 
he  concealed  a  light^  horn  lanton,  made  his  way  to  the  coach- 
house, unlocked  the  door,  and  went  in.  This  personage  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  Tibbits,  who,  having  legistered  avow  of  vengeance 
againflt  Arthur  Poynings,  to  be  (umlled  before  the  morroW|  took 
the  present  opportunity  of  executing  his  threat.  The  mischievouB 
valet  had  {)atted  part  of  ihe  evening  in  the  society  of  his  newly- 
restored  wife^  and  leamt  from  her  uiat  her  young  lady  and  Mr. 
Arthur  were  about  to  disobey  Sir  Hugh's  orders^  and  clandestinely 
attend  1^  balL  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  womdn't  for  worlds  the  old  gen- 
tleman should  know  it.  He  wouH  never  forgive  Mr.  Arthur  or 
her  ^oung  lady  the  deception  practised  upon  mm — ^never,  she  was 
convinced  I  This  was  nist  vmat  Tibbits  wanted.  Revenge  was 
now  in  his  power,  and  ne  inwardly  Tejoiced.  Witih  affected  in- 
difoenoe  he  asked  what  costumes  the  young  folks  meant  to  wear, 

*  {!^  2%e  Avthor\of  ihu  TaU  ruervei  ihe  riffht  of  tranOatum. 
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and  soon  obtained  from  his  communicative  spoose  all  particulars 
likely  to  be  serviceable  to  his  design. 

Later  on,  when  the  revel  began,  Tibbits  hovered  about  the 
entrance-hall  and  passages  until  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  Spanish  hidalgo  and  his  companions  enter  the  ball-room. 
While  he  lingered  for  a  few  minutes,  gazing  at  the  motley 
assemblage  inside,  and  envying  the  merriment  he  could  not 
share,  the  second  hidalgo  and  his  companions  arrived,  filling 
him  with  astonishment  at  their  exact  resemblance  to  the  previous 
party.  Who  could  these  be  ? — ^It  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  Nor 
did  it  much  matter.  Either  the  first  Spaniard  or  the  second  must 
be  Arthur.  Both  were  in  the  ball-room.  Of  that  he  was  assured; 
and  though  some  confusion  might  arise,  still  young  Poynings 
could  not  escape  detection.  He  would  now  wake  up  Sir  Hu^ 
and  communicate  the  pleasing  intelligence  to  him. 

A  keen-witted  fellow  like  Tibbits  does  not  do  business  by  halves. 
Thus  we  may  be  quite  sure  the  knowing  valet  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  strange  quarters  in  which  the  old  baronet 
was  lodged;  and  though  Mr.  Briscoe  had  secured  the  key  of  the 
coach-house,  the  clever  rascal  had  found  means  of  opening  the 
lock.  A  crown  piece  bestowed  on  the  ostler  placed  another 
key,  as  well  as  a  lantern,  at  his  disposal.  But  he  was  inter- 
rupted  just  as  he  was  going  forth  on  his  errand.  Mrs.  Pinch- 
beck had  been  engaged  £br  the  last  two  hours  in  attiring  her 
young  lady  for  the  ball,  and  being  now  at  liberty,  was  on 
the  look-out  for  him  to  take  her  to  supper.  Not  to  arouse  her 
suspicions,  Tibbits  was  forced  to  comply,  and  very  reluctantly 
sat  down  with  her  in  a  back  room  appropriated  to  the  servants^ 
meaning  to  make  a  speedy  escape.  But  he  staged  longer  than  he 
expected,  for  Mrs.  Pmchbeck  excited  his  curiosity  by  repeating  a 
conversation  she  had  overheard  between  her  young  mistress  and 
Clare  Fairlie,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  latter  had  deter- 
mined upon  leaving  her  father  that  very  ni^ht. 

"  And  I'm  sure  I  can't  blame  her."  Mrs.  Pmchbeck  said,  in  con- 
clusion, "  if  all  I  hear  of  Mr.  Fairlie  be  true.  Poor  thing,  she^s 
dreadfully  imhappy." 

"I  can't  see  any  great  cause  for  her  affiction,"  Tibbits  rejoined; 
^^  and  as  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  he  seems  a  very  good  kind  of  father^  as 
fathers  go.  However,  that's  the  young  lady's  affair,  not  mme. 
If  she  chooses  to  elope,  I  shan't  hinder  her.  But  I  suppose  she 
don't  mean  to  go  on  alone.  There's  a  lover  in  the  case,  I'll  be 
sworn." 

"  No — ^no— she's  half  distracted,  I  tell  jou." 

^^  She  must  be  entirdy  so,  to  commit  such  folly,"  Tibbits  re- 
joined, with  a  sneer.  ^^  I  can't  say  I  commiserate  her.  But  I  am 
rather  concerned  for  old  Fairlie,  as  I  fancy  he  won't  like  it." 
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^^  Your  compassion  is  thrown  away  upon  such  a  rascal.  I  fed 
no  pity  for  him  whatever,  and  should  hke  to  see  him  hansed  at 
Tyburn/' 

"  Hush  I  not  so  loud,  my  dear."  Tibbits  cried,  looking  round  in 
alarm.  "It's  very  well  nobody  neard  you.  Tou  mustn^  speak  in 
such  disrespectful  terms  of  Mr.  Fairlie.  He's  no  worse  than  every 
other  wealtny  gentleman's  steward,  whose  master  is  foolish  enough 
to  trust  him,''  he  added,  lowering  his  tone. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  rejoined ;  "  but  that^s  no 
excuse  for  his  knavery.  Why,  he  is  doing  his  best  to  ruin  Mr. 
Monthermer." 

"  I  must  again  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  caution,  my 
love.  This  is  not  the  place  where  private  matters  can  be  discussed. 
Luckily  all  the  housenold  are  absent  just  now.  Listen  to  me," 
he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper:  "Mr.  Monthermer  is 
bom  to  be  a  dupe — some  men  are  so.  Old  Fairlie  will  profit  most 
by  him  no  doubt — but  there  are  others  I  could  mention  who  will 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  My  own  master,  Mr.  Freke,  and 
Sir  Randal  will  be  large  gainers — to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Jenyns." 

^^  Don't  mention  that  horrid  creature  to  me,  Tibbits,"  Mrs. 
Pinchbeck  cried,  with  a  look  of  virtuous  indignation.  "  I'm  per- 
fectly scandalised  at  such  proceedings.  I  don't  wonder  at  Miss 
Fairlie's  determination  to  fly.  I  should  fly  too,  if  I  were  so  cir- 
cumstanced. My  young  lady  approves  of  her  derign,  and  so  does 
Mr.  Arthur." 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Arthur  approves  of  it,  does  he?"  Mr.  Tibbits  cried. 
"  Soh  1 — soh !  I  begin  to  see  more  clearly  into  the  matter.  Per- 
haps he  will  assist  in  the  flight — eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Pinchbeck  gave  a  slight  nod  in  token  of  assent. 

**Now  it?s  out.  I  knew  there  must  be  a  lover  in  the  case," 
Tibbits  cried.    "  When  are  they  to  meet  ? — and  where  ?" 

"  Oh  1  I  know  nothing  more  than  Fve  told  you.  But  how's 
this? — surely,  you're  not  ffoing  to  leave  me?"  she  said,  with  a  look 
of  tender  reproach  as  her  husband  rose  to  depart. 

^*I  must  tear  myself  away,  sweetheart,"  he  replied.  "I  am 
obliged  to  wait  on  my  master  during  supper.  As  soon  as  he  sets 
me  at  liberty  I'll  return." 

"  You  know  where  to  find  me,  Tibbits,"  she  said. 

The  valet  replied  that  he  did,  and  hurried  away,  fearful  of 
further  detention. 

On  gaining  the  inn*yard,  he  stood  still  to  reflect,  and  afler  a 
moment's  consideration,  decided  upon  seeing  Mr.  Fairlie  in  the 
first  instance,  and  acquainting  him  with  lus  daughter's  intended 
flight.  With  this  purpose  he  shaped  his  course  towards  the  ball- 
room, and  having  stated  to  Mr.  JSriscoe  that  he  had  a  message 
of  pressing  importance  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  the  landlord 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  card-room,  where  he  would  find 
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tbe  object  of  his  sean^h.  Mr.  Fairlie  ohaaoed  to  be  engaged, 
and  some  Utde  time  elapsed  before  the  valet  could  obtaia 
speech  with  him.  Greatly  astounded  by  the  communicatioii,  Mr. 
Fairlie  took  Tibbits  aside,  and  questioiied  him  sharply  as  to  how 
he  had  gained  his  information.  At  first  the  steward  seemed 
ixKoedukms,  but  ere  long  his  uneasiness  became  manifest.  Pro- 
minng  the  valet  a  rew^  proportionate  to  the  service  he  had 
rendered,  he  enjoined  silence,  and  dismissed  him.  Fairlie  then 
commenoed  his  investigations,  which  speedily  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  his  daughter  had  disappeared — at  all  events,  he  ascer- 
tained that  a  Spanish  senora  and  don  had  recently  quitted  the 
ball-room  with  so  much  haste  as  to  attract  attention.  Further 
inquiry  showed  him  that  two  ladies,  whom  he  could  not  doubt  to 
be  Clare  and  Lucy,  had  changed  dresses  bdund  one  of  the  screens 
in  the  ante-chamber.  We  mstve  already  seen  what  occurred  to 
him  in  the  supper-room,  and  shall  leave  him  for  the  present  to 
follow  Mr.  Tibbits. 

Having  succeeded  in  alarming  Mr.  Fairlie,  the  valet  next 
betook  himself  to  the  coach-house,  in  order  to  go  through  a 
like  prooeas  with  Sir  Hugh.  On  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage 
he  found  its  two  occupants  comfortaUy  wrapped  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  snoring  away  as  if  in  emulation  of  ^^ch  other*  Hold* 
in^  the  lantern  to  the  old  baronef  s  face,  he  gave  him  so  vigorous 
a  luiake  that  he  soon  wakened  him.  Alarmed  by  the  li^^  and 
not  comprehending  where  he  was,  Sir  Hugh  roared  out,  "Thieves ! 
tibieves  I  and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  spring  from  the 
seat^  and  becoming  entangled  in  the  blanket,  oe  fell  upon  the  stitt 
slumbering  chaplain,  whose  outoiies  were  instantly  added  to  his 
own.  Half  sunocated  by  the  weight  imposed  upon  him,  and 
fawgdng  he  was  about  to  be  murdered,  Paison  Chedworth, 
seized  Sir  Hugh  by  the  ears,  and  buffeted  him  soundly.  The 
old  barcmet  relied  in  the  same  style,  and  the  conflict  might  have 
been  of  some  duration  if  the  valet  had  not  interposed,  and  by 
thrusting  forward  the  lantern,  ^labled  the  combatants  to  di»- 
tinffuish  each  othei^s  features.  Great  was  the  chapbdn's  surprise 
and  dismay  to  find  whom  he  had  been  cuffing  so  heartii|y ;  while 
Sir  Hugh  was  no  less  amazed.  However,  the  old  barontii^  wrath 
was  sp^dily  turned  into  another  channel  wh^i  be  learnt  fiK)m 
Tibbits  %hs!t  his  son  and  daughter  were  actually  present  at  the 
masked  ball.  The  chaplain  strove  to  pour  oil  on  ike  tiouUed  watiei% 
but  in  vain.  Sir  Hugn  got  out  of  the  coach,  and  without  stopping 
to  put  oa  his  coat,  or  remove  his  nightcap,  went  in  search  of  soma 
of  Lis  own  servants^  and  pfroceedinc  to  the  inn-kitchen  as  the  most 
likely  place  to  hear  of  them,  ibund  his  coachman  theie^  playing  at 
cribbage  with  Tom  Maddooks^  the  head  oetler^  and  a  couple  of 
grooms.  Beocks  stared  at  seeing  his  master  m  such  a  strange 
guise,  and  thought  be  must  have  Moome  suddenly  demented;  ana 
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be  WB3  oonfinned  m  the  notion  when  he  received  peremptory 
orders  to  bring  out  the  carriage  and  pat  to  the  boEseB  withont  a 
momentfs  delay. 

^  What !  at  thifl  time  of  nighl^  Sir  Hugh?"  he  remonstrated. 

'^  Do  as  I  bid  you,  Becdes,  Sir  Hugh  rejoined,  in  an  authorita- 
trire  tone.  ^Be  ready  to  start  in  half  an  hour's  time^  or  you  lose 
your  place.* 

<^  Wdly  Ftt  do  my  best,"  the  coachman  replied,  getting  up 
sulkily.  And  followed  ^by  Tom  Maddocks  and  the  grooms^  he 
repaired  to  the  stables. 

XXV. 

tTllDES  WHAT  CXBCDVBTAirCBB  SIB  HT7GH  rOTlTDrGS'S  TRATZIXIKG-CASBIAOX 

WAS  lomnv  ovf. 

Shobtlt  afterwards  another  extraordinary  incident  occurred, 
which  led  Beccles  to  conchide  that  his  old  master  was  not  the  only 
one  of  the  family  touched  in  the  upper  story. 

Scarcely  had  the  coachman  and  ins  assistants  got  out  the  carria^, 
and  cleared  it  of  the  blankets  and  other  things  left  inside  it  by  its 
late  occupants,  when  a  tall  Spaniard,  with  a  lady  under  his  arm  of  a 
noble  presence,  but  rather  angularly  dressed  as  it  appeared  to 
Beccles,  and  whose  features  were  concealed  by  a  mask,  came 
quickly  up  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  open  the  door  of  the 
vehicle  without  an  instant's  delay.  Greatly  amazed,  but  recog- 
nising Arthur's  voice,  though  the  young  gentleman's  masquerade 
attire  had  puzzled  him  at  first,  Beccles  coniplied,  and  the  lady  in- 
stantly sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  retirea  to  its  furthest  comer, 
as  if  anxious  for  concealment.  Arthur  bent  forward  for  a  moment, 
addressed  a  few  words  to  her  in  an  und^  tone,  and  then  closing 
the  door,  took  Beccles  out  of  hearing  of  the  ostler  and  the  grooms, 
and  told  him  to  keep  careful  watch  over  the  young  lady,  and  see 
that  she  was  not  molested  in  any  way. 

^^  I  have  promised  her  protection,  Beccles,  and  I  put  her  under 
your  charge  as  I  know  I  can  rely  on  you.  Search .  may  possiblv 
be  made  for  her,  but  let  no  one  look  into  the  carriage — above  alL 
Mr.  FairKe.  Take  your  own  way  of  inducing  those  lellows  to  hold 
their  tongues,^  he  added,  pointing  to  Tom  Maddocks  and  the 
grooms. 

<'But  Sir  Hu^  has  ordered  me  to  put  to  the  horses  directly, 
Muster  Arthur,"  Beccles  remarked.    **  Must  I  do  it  ?* 

**Of  course.  Get  ready  for  starting  as  quickly  as  you  can,  but 
on  no  account  allow  Six  Hugh  to  enter  the  carriage  l31  you  see 
me.'' 

^Oons,  Muster  Arthur,  thafs  easily  said.  But  suppose  he  mS 
get  in,  how  am  I  to  hinder  him  ?" 

*^  Obi !  y ou'D  find  out  a  way  of  doing  it.  Make  any  excuse  to 
gain  time." 
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^^Lord  lovee,  Muster  Arthur,  Td  go  through  fire  and  water 
to  Berve  you,  but  I  daren't  offend  Sir  Hugh.  It's  as  much  as 
my  place  be  worth." 

^^  Best  quite  easy,  Beccles.  TU  hold  you  harmless,  and  reward 
you  handsomely  into  the  bargain.    Attend  to  my  orders." 

^^  Very  well.  Muster  Arthur,  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  way. 
But  it  be  sorely  against  my  inclination  to  disobey  Sir  Hugh." 

^^  FU  make  it  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  Arthur  rejoined,  walking 
quickly  away. 

^^Dang  me  if  I  can  understand  what  he'd  be  at!"  Beccles 
thought.  ^^  Ks  my  opinion  both  father  and  son  be  cracked.  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  side  wi'  yoxms  master." 

With  this  self-communion  he  returned  to  the  ostler  and  the 
grooms,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions  bound  them  over  to 
secrecy  in  regard  to  the  lady  inside  the  carria^;  and  while  the 
horses  were  put  to^  debated  with  himself  what  nad  best  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  the  result  of  his  cogitations  being  an  order 
to  Tom  Maddocks  to  mount  the  box»  and  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  drive  off,  when  he,  Becdes,  should  give  him  the  hint  Mad- 
docks  had  just  got  up,  and  taken  the  whip  in  hand,  when  Mr. 
Fairlie,  accompanied  by  BcUaics,  Chassemouche,  and  a  link-boy, 
bearing  a  flambeau,  suddenly  burst  into  the  inn-yard.  The  unusual 
spectacle  at  such  an  hour  of  a  travelling-carriage,  with  horses  attached 
to  it,  naturally  attracted  the  stewam's  attention,  and,  addressing 
Beccles,  he  asked  what  was  the  noeaning  of  his^  mastei's  sudden 
departure.  Receivix^  no  very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
he  oidered  the  coachman  to  opea  the  carriage  door. 

<^  What  for,  sir  ?  " .  B^oles  demanded,  si^y. 

^<  Because  I  suSpectsotneone  is  concealed  within.  That^s  enough 
for  you." 

"No,  it  isn't  Tm  sure  Sir  Huch  would  never  allow  you  to 
set  foot  in  his  carriage,  and  while  I  can  raise  a  hand  to  prevent 
it  you  never  shall" 

^^^Ah,  ma  foil  dere  is  a  lady  in  de  coche — ^I  see  her  quite 
plam,"  Chassemouche  exclaimed.  He  had  snatched  the  flambeau 
urom  the  link-boy  ^d  run  to  the  other  side  of  the  carriage. 

"  It's  only  Mrs.  jPinchbeck,"  Beccles  shouted.  "  I  won't  have 
her  disturbed." 

"  You  be  off,  you  meddling  hound,"  Maddocks  cried,  cutting 
at  the  Frenchman  with  his  whip. 

^^  Ah !  sacrebleu !  do  you  dare  strike  me ! "  Chassemouche  cried. 
And  he  hurled  the  flambeau  at  the  ostler,  who  luckily  avoided  the 
daxigerous  missile,  and  retaliated  with  a  further  application  of  the 
whip  to  the  Frenchman's  shoulders.  The  torch  was  extinguished 
in  its  &11,  leaving  all  in  darkness  as  before. 

«  Come^  rirrah !"  Fairlie  cried,  "  I  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer. 
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I  am  sure  my  daughter  Is  in  the  carriage.  You  had  better  be 
reasonable.  I  have  uie  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  my  orders, 
and  rely  upon  it  I  vrill  use  them." 

<<  Once  more  I  tell  you,  Muster  Fairlie,  you  shall  never  set  foot 
in  my  mastei^s  carriage — and  now  you're  answered,  sir.'' 

At  this  juncture,  a  slight  diversion  was  occasioned  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  two  other  actors  on  the  scene,  the  foremost  of  whom 
was  Sir  Hugh  Poynings.  The  old  baronet  suddenly  issued  from 
the  side-door  of  the  hotel,  and  was  followed  by  his  chaplain. 

«  What's  all  this ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh.  «  Oddslife !  are  you 
goin^  to  take  my  carriage  by  storm  ?" 

*^  It  may  put  an  end  to  this  unseemly  altercation,  Sir  Hugh," 
Mr.  Fairhe  said,  ^^  if  I  inform  you  that  I  am  in  search  ofmy 
daudbter." 

^n?recisely  my  own  case,  sir — I  am  in  search  of  mine.  I  saw 
her  quit  the  ball  just  now  with  that  young  prodigal — Gnage  Mon- 
thermer,  and  I've  lost  all  traces  of  her." 

<^  I  dball  be  happy  to  aid  you  in  your  quest,  Sir  Hugh,  if 
you  will  first  obli^  me  by  a  sight  of  the  lady  inside  your 
carriage." 

"I  didn't  know  there* was  a  lady  inside  it,"  the  old  baronet 
rejoinedi     "  Who  is  she,  Beccles  ?  " 

*^  I've  already  told  Muster  Fairlie  it  be  Mrs.  Pinchbeck,  but  he 
won't  believe  me,  and  wants  to  get  in  and  satisfy  himself.  I 
know  your  honour  won't  permit  it." 

«  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  Sir  Hugh  rqoined.  «Ifit 
be  Mrs.  Pinchbeck,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  her  getting  out."  . 

"Oons,  your  honour."  Beodes'  exclaimed,  *<I  didn't  expect 
you  to  knock  under  to  tne  like  of  Muster  Fairlie." 

*^  Knock  under !  rascal — I'd  have  you  to  know  that  a  Poyning 
never  yet  knocked  under." 

^  So  I've  always  heard  say.  Sir  Hugh;  but  this  looks  woundy 
like  it" 

^^  Really,  Sir  Hugh,  the  impertinence  of  this  fellow  is  past  all 
endurance,  and  I  wonder  you  can  tolerate  it,"  Mr.  Fairlie  remarked, 
in  a  bland  tone.  "  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  trouble,  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  under  the  circumstances.  If  you  will 
get  into  the  carriage,  and  assure  me  from  your  own  observation 
that  the  person  inside  is  not  my  daughter,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  ask  thus  much  of  your  polite- 
ness." 

^^Well,  I  see  no  objection  to  that,  ar,"  ihe  old  baronet  re* 
plied. 

And  he  approached  the  carriage,  but  Beccles  planted  himself 
sturdily  before  the  door. 

^^  Tour  honour  don't  do  it,"  he  said,  doggedly. 
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<^  Doai't  do  wbEt^  rascal  ?  Zounds  I  wiD  Toa  daie  oppose  me  ?' 

^^Yoiur  hoaour  sbua't  ^mean  jouxmM  bj  obeying  Muster 
Fairlie.  I'm  too  trusty  a  servant  to  left  my  master  be  cajoled  bgr 
his  flamm^fy.    Lei  him  and  me  setife  it." 

^^You  mi28t  be  dnm]^  leUowy  to  act  in  this  way/^  ike  old 
baioaefe  roared* 

^  Your  pardon,  Sir  Hugh,"  Fairlie  interposed — ^  the  man  is 
sober  enough,  but  is  eTidi»Qtly  bent  on  thwarting  me^  and  takes 
this  cunning  means  of  doin^  so.  But  it  dhaR  not  succeed.  I  am 
now  satisfied  diat  my  suspicions  aze  oorrect*  Allow  me  to  deal 
with  him?" 

^<  Horn !— I  don't  know  exact^  wliat  to  sa]^  to  that." 

^^WiU  yon  listen  to  reason,  simh?"  FairKe  demanded,  in  a 
stem  tone,  of  Beccles.    "  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time." 

^^My  answers  the  same  as  b^efore,."  the  coadmian  rejoined. 
<^  Now,  Tom,"  he  loaied  to  Maddocks,  ^  dnve  on." 

The  whip  resounded,  and  in  ano^er  instant  the  Inmbennff 
vehicle  was  in  motion.  As  Mr.  Faiijiasaw  it  move  off  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  rage,  and  &lt  inclined  to  knock  down  his 
audacious  opponent,  but  some  fears  of  the  consequences  perhaps 
restrained  him.  As  to  Sir  Hugh,  in  spite  of  his  anger  he  coutd 
not  help  laughing  at  this  unexpected  termination  of  the  dispute. 
No  one  doubted  that  the  carriage,  would  be  speedily  stopped,  and 
most  of  the  party  followed  it  as  it  rolled  out  of  the  mn-yard. 

Bjr  this  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  assemblage  which  we  have 
described  as  congregatea  in  firont  of  the  Ajigel  had  dispersed. 
Still,  there  was  a  considerable  crowd  near  the  door  of  the  hotd, 
while  numerous  carriages  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square.  Besides  tl^se,  there  were  sedan-chairs  m  abundance, 
and  aronnd  the  latter  were  collected  groups  of  footmen,  chairmen, 
and  link-boys,  smokinc,  drinking,  and  otherwise  amunng  them*t 
selvesL  As  Sir  Hugas  enormous  travelling-carriage  came  rum- 
bling into  the  square  it  astonished  all  beholders.  No  one  could 
conceive  what  had  brought  it  out  at  lliat  time  of  night.  The 
shouts  raised  bj  Mr.  Fairlie  and  the  others  of  ^^Stop  it!—* 
stop  it  I"  were  echoed  by  a  hundred  voices,  and  even  if  Maddocks 
had  intended  going  further,  he  could  not  have  got  beyond  the 
portal  of  the  hotel 

Just  as  he  puUed  np,  half  a  dozen  lacqueys,  in  ihe  gorgeoos 
Monthermer  livery,  rushed  down  the  stepi^  and  posted  themsdves 
on  either  side  of  the  door  of  the  vehicle.  Mr.  Briscoe  followed 
them  almost  immediately,  and  ordered  Maddocks  to  descend  from 
the  box.  While  Mr.  Fairlie  was  struggling  with  the  crowd,  try^ 
iiig  to  get  up  to  tlie  carriage,  and  wondenn^  what  was  about  to 
happen,  to  his  infinite  astonishment  he  bdM£l  Gage  issue  forth 
from  the  hotel,  widi  a  lady  under  his  arm,  masked  and  enveloped 
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in  a  black  domino.  Behind  them  came  a  smart  little  page,  whose 
white  satin  habiliments  were  partially  concealed  by  a  cloak.  Un- 
like the  other  two^  Monthermer  wore  no  vizard,  and  his  features 
were  therefore  fuUy  distinguishable  by  the  torchlight.  A  large 
roquelaure  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

As  Grage  hastily  descended  the  steps  with  his  fair  companion, 
the  coach  door  was  opened  by  the  lacquey  nearest  it,  and  in  another 
moment  the  ladv  and  her  page  were  inside,  and  the  door  closed 
upon  them.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  but  brief  as 
was  the  space,  it  sufficed  to  show  Fairlie  that  the  coach  was 
tenanted  by  another  lady — most  likely,  his  daughter.  He  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  press  through  the  throng,  but  in  vain.  As 
a  last  resource,  he  shouted  to  Gage,  but  the  young  gentleman 
took  no  notice  of  him,  bein^  otherwise  occupied. 

Mounting  with  unwontea  activity  to  the  seat  lately  vacated  by 
Maddocks,  Gage  snatched  up  the  reins  and  applied  the  whip  to 
the  horses  with  such  good  will,  that  they  instantly  started  off  at  a 
gallop.  Free  course  was  now  made  for  the  rattling  vehicle  by  the 
assemblage,  who  were  greatly  entertained,  and  amidst  general 
laughter  and  cheering,  it  speedily  disappeared.  Sir  Hu^h  came 
up  just  as  the  coach  had  started,  and  laughed  as  heartuy  as  the 
rest  of  the  bystanders,  till  Fairlie  made  him  alter  his  tone. 

^^  Are  you  aware  that  your  daughter  is  gone.  Sir  Hugh?  **  Fairlie 
said.     ^^  She  is  inside  the  carriage — and  so  is  mine." 

^^  My  daughter  I  What  I  has  he  dared  to  carry  her  off?  'Sblood  I 
I  must  give  chase  instantly.  A  coach  I — a  coach!"  But  though 
there  were  plenty  of  vehicles  at  hand,  not  one  stirred  at  the  calL 

^^It's  my  fault  that  this  has  happened,  sir,''  Arthur  cried, 
coming  up.  ^^  But  FU  repair  the  error.  As  soon  as  my  horse 
is  saddled  TU  follow  them.^ 

*'  You  shan't  go  alone,"  Mr.  Fairlie  said.  "  A  horse  instantly, 
^jnscoe ' 

«  And  another  for  me,"  Sir  Hugh  roared.  "We'll  all  start  in 
pursuit.  But  zounds  I  I  must  put  on  my  coat,  and  get  myself  a 
utile  in  order  for  the  chase.  If  Grage  should  break  his  neck  in 
going  down  tUat  infernal  hill  without  a  drag,  it  would  serve  him 
nght — but  then  what  would  become  of  poor  Luoy[?" 
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CHAPTEB  CC 
STOLE     AWAT. 

It  was  to  Lausanne,  the  nearest  point  on  the  lake  of  Genera,  that  the 
fugitives  directed  their  steps,  and  there  Hand jside  dismissed  the  postilion 
with  a  *^pour  boire"  so  large  as  actually  to  leave  him  satisfied — a  feat 
which  no  traveller  had  ever  before  performed.  But  the  capital  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud  only  detained  them  long  enough  to  give  Handy  side 
time  to  write  and  post  a  letter  to  a  very  particular  friend  at  Neu&h&tel 
-—you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  Monsieur  Pignon — to  snatch  a  hasty  meal^ 
and  lay  in  some  cigars  and  a  few  bottles  of  La  Cole  for  their  voyage 
across  the  lake.  They  then  got  into  one  of  the  omnibuses  that  run  be- 
tween Lausanne  and  the  port  of  Ouchy,  and  there  a  boatman  was 
readily  found,  on  the  usual  exorbitant  terms,  to  convey  them  to  Evian  in 
Savoy. 

It  was  a  nuisance,  they  both  agreed,  to  be  turned  out  of  their  new 
quarters,  where  they  were  just  be^nninc^  to  make  themselves  comfortable, 
and  where,  moreover,  they  had  intended  to  pass  a  very  pleasant  summer, 
such  as  tourists  witl*  unstained  consciences  and  full  purses  usually  do  pass 
amidst  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Switierland.  .The  short  time  they 
had  remained  at  Neufchfttel  had  not  been  altogether  thrown  away,  for  in 
the  course  of  their  sojourn — so  quickly  do  minds  congenial  understand 
each  other — they  had  made  some  very  profitable  acquaintances,  in  the 
persons  of  two  ladies,  natives  of  the  place,  whom  I  may  designate  as 
Madame  Foumachon  and  her  daughter  Ida,  the  former,  ofUy  of  ^^a 
certain  age,"  the  latter,  young  and  handsome,  and  both  sufficiently 
agreeable  to  offer  them  additional  inducements  for  prolonging  their  stay. 
The  confidence  of  Graysteel  and  Handyside  in  these  ladies  was,  indeed, 
so  great,  that  already  a  large  part  of  their  most  valuable  effects  had  been 
privately  removed  to  the  house  of  Madame  Foumachon,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  there,  in  all  probability,  they  would  have  taken  up 
their  residence  altogether,  but  for  the  well-grounded  alarm  which  once 
more  sent  them  on  their  travels. 

However  hard  for  them  to  resign  their  Swiss  Capua,  there  was  no  help 
for  it :  the  mot  cTordre  was  too  imperative,  and  a  fresh  flight  their  only 
security.  The  main  point  with  gentlemen  whose  code  of  morality  was  so 
easy  was  the  fact  of  having  money  enough  to  carry  them  anywhere,  and 
enable  them,  as  they  said,  "  to  enjoy  life  wherever  they  went,"  regretting 
only  that  their  new  friends  were  left  behind.  But  this,  perhaps,  was  only  a 
temporary  regret,  for  the  ladies  had  proved  so  accommodating,  and  had 
shown  themselves  so  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  fraudulent 
bankrupts,  that  a  riunion  of  the  whole  party  in  some  charming  spot  in 
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eanny  Italy  might  not  hereafter  he  impossihie.  There  were,  at  all  erents, 
many  reasons  for  keeping  up  the  connexion,  and  this  will  account  £or  the 
letter  which  Handyside  despatched  from  Lausanne>  requesting  Madame 
Foumachon  to  write  to  him  at  Genoa^  whither  they  now  were  bound, 
informing  him  of  everything  that  had  occurred  after  the  hasty  departure 
of  himself  and  partner  £rom  Neufohfttel. 

Had  Graysteel  no  thought  for  his  only  child,  had  Handyside  none  for 
his  forsaken  wife  and  family,  as  they  crossed  the  tranquil  lake  with  the 
bright  eyes  of  Heaven  shinmg  down  upon  them  ?  If  such  recollections 
obtruded  they  found  at  least  no  voice,  for  their  discourse  was  of  them- 
selves alone.  Having  soon  ascertained  that  the  boatman  spoke  only  his 
own  patoiM^  they  discussed  their  plans  without  restraint. 

'<  And  how  are  we  to  reach  Italy?"  asked  Graysteel. 

^'  We  must  cross  the  mountains  the  best  way  we  can,''  replied  Handy* 
side.  ^'  There  are  so  many  travellers  at  this  season  that  we  may  easily 
get  along  without  much  observation,  provided  we  keep  clear  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns." 

"  What  passports  have  you  got  ?" 

'^  Two  sets.  That  little  Ida  is  a  very  clever  girl.  She  altered  a 
French  one  for  me,  which  her  uncle  Bohme  had  brought  from  Paris  last 
month ;  and  the  other,  which  I  reserve  for  Italy,  I  manufactured  myself. 
In  the  first,  we  are  described  as  Hardy  and  Gray  $  in  the  other,  you 
figure  as  my  servant,  and  I  call  myself  Hoddiog,  a  government  mes- 
senger." 

"  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,"  said  Graysteel,  with  a  gloomy  wr, 
taking  out  his  revolver  from  under  his  doak,  ''  I'll  make  some  use  of  this 
before  I  give  up  the  money." 

'^  You  may  depend  upon  it  I  won't  be  backward  for  that  matter,"  re- 
turned Handyside,  exhibiting  a  long  dirk,  the  blade  of  which  gleamed 
brightly  in  the  moonlight.  ^<  I'm  a&aid,  though,  we  shan't  be  able  to 
negotiate  the  bills,  and  those  railway  shares  are  in  the  box  at  Madame 
Foumachon's." 

"  I'm  sorry  we  left  anything  behind,"  said  Graysteel. 

"  That  couldn't  be  helped,"  replied  his  companion ;  '^  we  had  to  cut  it 
so  uncommon  quick.  Besides,  everything  will  be  taken  care  of  by  Ida 
and  her  mother :  there's  no  mistake  about  them  I  They  are  to  write  to 
me  at  Genoa." 

"  What  address  did  you  give  ?" 
• "  Mr.  Hodding,  Poste  Restante." 

"  Well ;  I  wish  we  were  there." 

"You're  out  of  spirits,  Graysteel;  try  some  La  C6te;  it's  deuced 
good — only  I  wish  it  was  brandy." 

The  wine  answered  its  purpose ;  a  couple  of  bottles  were  emptied, 
and,  in  smoking,  drinking,  and  talking,  the  rest  of  the  traject  was  con- 
sumed. 

"  C'est  un  tr61e  de  chens  que  ces  Anclais,"  said  the  boatman  to  him- 
self, after  pocketing  his  £Are,  and  pushing  off  again  from  the  shore. 
^'  Che  n'aime  pas  oontnire  tea  foyacheurs  qui  font  fiisques  afec  poignards 
et  bistolets  comm*  9a  t" 

The  travellers,  howcfver,  were  careful  enough  to  make  no  display  of 
iheir  weapons  at  Evian.     They  arrived  at  a  fortunate  moment,  just  as 
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the  diUgenee  from  Martigny  to  Greneva  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out ; 
and  there  were  places  vacant  It  was  a  question  of  saying  time  on  the 
one  handy  and  running  some  risk  on  the  other ;  but,  considering  the 
hour  at  which  they  should  reach  Geneva,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
must  exist  at  Neufch&tel  about  their  route,  thej  decided  upon  taking  the 
diligence  in  preference  to  crossing  the  mountains  to  Bonneville,  which 
was  their  immediate  destination,  and  for  which  town  they  straightway 
booked  their  places.  There  they  arrived  without  molestation  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  day,  glad  enough  to  rest  at  the  Couranne  and  refresh 
themselves,  which  both  of  them  did  to  such  an  extent  that  if  drunkea 
men  were  not  proverbially  lucky  their  capture  might  have  been  easily 
effected.  But  with  sobriety,  after  a  night's  sound  sleep,  came  renewed 
vi^ance  and  expedition,  and  again  they  set  forward,  taking  the  dUtgence 
to  Annecy.  To  pursue  the  high  road  without  a  break,  Handyside  felt 
was  imprudent,  and  at  Annecy  they  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  Faver- 
ges,  at  which  dirty,  scrubby,  goitrous  collection  of  hovels  they  bade 
adieu  to  public  conveyances,  and  consigned  their  precious  persons  for  the 
next  two  days  to  char'a-bancs^  mules,  and  the  care  of  Savoyard  guides. 
Across  the  Col  de  Tamie,  where  Handyside,  having  put  his  travelling* 
flask  to  his  lips  too  often,  was  within  an  ace  of  breaking  his  neck ;  down 
the  steep  path  that  leads  to  Conflans ;  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Is^re  to  Montien-Tarentaise ;  onward  by  £a  Perri^re  and  Bezel  over 
the  Col  de  Vanoise,  and  thence  descending  to  Termignon,  the  frigitives 
performed  as  picturesque  a  journey  as  any  summer  tourist  could  possibly 
desire. 

But  little  heed  did  Graysteel  or  Handyside  give  to  rocks  and  chakt$ 
and  glacierSf  save  to  rejoice  when  they  were  lefb  behind.  Yet  it  was 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  they  again  entered  a  public  carriage  at 
Lanslebourg,  to  carry  them  over  Mont  Cenis,  for  at  that  point  they  were 
once  more  within  the  mesh  of  the  electric  wires,  more  fatal  to  evil- 
doers than  avalanche  or  crevasse.  But  these  mute  conveyancers  of 
justice  throbbed  with  no  present  dan^r  for  the  two  outcasts,  who  arrived 
at  Susa  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  the  Strada  Ferraia  carried  them 
safely,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Turin,  and,  after  a  couple  of  days,  which 
they  coolly  gave  to  the  sights  of  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  to  the  proud 
city  of  Genoa,  where  for  a  short  time  I  leave  them  to  return  to  iheir  in- 
deratigable  pursuers. 

CHAPTSB  X. 

AHOTHKB  BUH  VOB  IT. 

When  Messrs.  Godsend,  Stiff,  and  Soaper  found  that  ''  the  men  of 
Belial"  (as  the  House  now  called  its  former  discountees)  had  been  "  too 
many^  for  them,  and  all  through  their  own  neglect,  they  transmitted  the 
most  formal  instructions  to  Mr.  Woodman,  desiring  hmi,  after  making 
what  arrangements  he  could  with  their  correspondents,  to  fellow  the  de- 
linquents to  the  verge  of  civilisation,  or  further,  if  he  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Woodman  was  one  of  those  energetic  characters  to  whom  sueh  ft 
commisaon  was  ^'nuts:**  he  was  always  most  in  his  dement  when 
'*  after^'  anybody,  and  hated  nothing  so  much  as  having  no  fox  to  run  to 
earth*    To  recoyer  the  scent  was  the  di£Eiculty  just  now,  but  aimed  with 
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full  power  to  act  he  did  not  despair  of  success.  The  way  he  went  to 
worky  and  what  he  did,  may,  nerhaps,  be  best  exemplified  bj  occa- 
lional  extracts  from  a  Diary  which  he  kept  of  his  long  and  adyenturous 
phase. 

I  open  it  at  NeufchAtel,  three  days  after  the  sadden  flitting  of  Gray* 
steel  and  Handyside. 

''June  29,  1854.— Went  with  little  Jack  (by  reason  of  the  lang- 
widge)  to  see  the  chief  of  the  police,  at  what  they  call  '  the  castle,' 
that's  to  say,  the  head-station.     Interdooced  myself  {by  means  of  Jack), 
and  put  him  up  to  who  I  was.     Chief  jabbered  a  good  deal  in  his 
tongue,  a  sight  more  than  any  dozen  of  our  fellers  would  have  done,  and 
said  that  G.  and  H.  was  not  far  off.     Promised  to  tellygraft  to  all  parts 
of  Swisserland.    What  did  he  do  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned  ?    Went 
somewheres  into  the  country  to  wisit  his  friends,  and  did  nothin'  at  all ; 
so  got  no  information  in  that  quarter.     Found  out  in  the  course  of  the 
day  by  conwersin'  with  other  parties  that  G.  and  H.  had  been  on  werry 
friendly  terms  with  this  here  police  :  always  a  dining  of  'em  at  a  cabbery 
outside  the  town.     Saw  the  inspector,  and  told  him  what  I'd  hewd. 
f  Ah,'  says  he,  quite  unconcerned,  '  the  highest  has  their  prices.* 
I   '*  30th. — Heard  frx>m  Mr.  Hg-non,  a  watchmaker,  the  only  chap  I've 
met  that  seems  in  earnest,  that  G.  and  H.  was  exceeding  thick  with  a 
Madam  Funnysong  (or  some  such  name),  who  lives  in  a  shatto  about  a 
mile  off.     Got  an  order,  after  some  trouble,  from  the  Tri-bu-nal  of  Com- 
merce to  search  Madam's  house.  Went  with  little  Jack  and  three  officers 
to  effect  this.     Madam  shammed  ill  as  soon  as  she  saw  us,  and  went  off 
in  a  faint.     Finding  that  was  no  go  she  come  to,  and  at  it  she  went  like 
a  clapper  in  a  cherry-tree  ;  never  heard  a  woman  talk  so  fast  in  all  my 
life !     Searched  about  notwithstanding.     Found  two  portmantoes  full  of 
gents'  linning  and  clothes,  and  a  French  dixonary  and  grammer  with 
Handyside's  name  in  it.     While  the  Swiss  officers  was  taking  a  inven- 
tory of  the  things,  I  made  a  move  to  go  up-stairs,  when  out  bounced  a 
tall,  handsome  gal  from  a  side  room,  where  she  was  setting,  and  caught 
me  by  the  coat-tails.     '  Non  monty  dong  my  chamber,'  says  she  ;  as 
much  as  to  say  I  wasn't  to  go  there  ;  and  Jack  he  spoke  to  one  of  the 
officers, .  and  he  said  the  law  was  against  me,  and  somethin'  about  the 
sanity  of  feemale  apartments  and  they  being  defended ;  and  all  the  while 
Madam's  daughter,  that  was  what  they  said  she  was,  kept  hold  of  my 
tails  with  a  face  like  scarlet,  and  her  tongue  going  nineteen  to  the  doaen, 
so  I  come  down.     It  turned  out.  Jack  told  me,  that  Madam  owned  to 
knowing  G.  and  H.,  but  said  they  was  gone  some  days  before  back  to 
Germany,  and  had  took  all  their  valluables  with  'em.     It's  true  enough 
they  haidn't  left  any  at  the  hotel,  for  the  police  had  rummaged  there 
before  we  went  to  Madam's.     *  And  they  haven't  left  no  papers  ?*  says 
one  of  the  Swiss  officers.     *  Oh,  papers  !    says  Madam,  '  that's  another 
thing;  I'll  give  you  them  and  welcome.'     And  then  she  opens  a  booffy 
and  takes  out  a  parcel  of  English  newspapers,  and  busts  out  a  larfin'  in 
the  officers'  faces.     But  for  all  her  imperdence  I  could  see  by  the  twitch- 
ing of  her  mouth  that  she  wasn't  quite  easy  when  the  papers  was  first 
mentioned,  and  says  I  to  the  principal  officer — (by  means  of  Jack) — 
^  We  must  go  through  with  this  here  ;  she's  a  hiding  somethink ;'  and  I 
iras  right     In  a  cupboard  as  she  kept  standing  in  front  of  he  found 
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another  parcel,  not  newspapers  this  time,  but  quite  a  different  sort: 
*  actions,*  which  means  '  shares,'  in  a  Prooshan  shammingdefer  or  rail- 
road, worth  about  a  thousand  pounds.  *  How  come  these  here  ?'  says  the 
officer  to  Madam  ;  *  they  ain't  yours.'  '  Yes,'  says  she,  quite  bold, 
*'  they  are.  The  gents  was  in  want  of  ready  money  to  travel  with  ;  I 
lent  them  all  I  had  and  they  gave  me  these  actions  as  a  security.^ 
^  Walker !'  says  I,  when  little  Jack  translated  this  ;  '  them  shares  is  the 
property  of  my  employers.'  So  the  officer  he  grabbed  'em  and  away  we  all 
went  to  the  greffdA  they  call  it,  a  sort  of  a  public  office,  where  the  cap- 
ture was  lodged. 

''  July  IH, — Little  Jack  come  to  my  room  before  I  was  up  to  say  he 
had  just  fiedlen  in  with  a  postilion  from  a  place  called  '  Everdone'  at  the 
other  end  of  this  here  lake,  who  drove  G.  and  H.  in  a  carriage  to  Law- 
sann,  but  didn't  know  nothing  further.  I  wanted  to  be  off  at  once,  but 
had  to  wait  to  make  over  the  property  seized,  and  couldn't  get  the 
business  done  because  it  was  our  lawyer's  birthday.  He  gave  a  dinner, 
and  inwited  me  and  little  Jack,  which  I'm  bound  to  admit  it  was  uncom- 
mon good,  but  dredfle  tantlising  on  account  of  time  lost. 

'<  2nd, — Law  papers  not  signed  till  afternoon  ;  then  started  with  Jack 
by  steamer  for  Everdone.     Slept  there.  • 

**3rdl — Railroad  making  to  Lawsann.  'Able  to  travel  on  it  next 
summer/  says  waiter  at  hotel,  thinking,  perhaps,  we  was  going  to  wait  till 
then.  Dillygence  full.  Started  for  Lawsann  by  extra-post,  which  means 
a  crazy  cab,  with  a  rip  of  a  horse  that  no  London  policeman  would  shut 
up  in  the  green-yard.     Got  to  Lawsann  notwithstanding." 

At  Lausanne  Mr.  Woodman  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  very  in« 
telligent  and  active  police  magistrate,  who  lent  him  every  assistance,  and 
by  his  means  he  at  last  discovered  the  boatman  who  had  taken  Graysteel 
and  Handyside  across  the  lake  to  Evian,  and  who  described,  with  no 
small  amount  of  exaggeration,  the  formidable  appearance  which  the  fugi- 
tives made  with  their  dirks  and  revolvers.  The  route  which  they  had  sub- 
sequently taken  was  ascertained  by  sending  an  agent  of  the  pelice  to  Evian, 
and  then  Mr.  Woodman  and  his  trusty  £>llower  departed  by  the  steam- 
boat  for  Geneva,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Bonneville.  Here 
they  encountered  the  landlord  of  the  Couranne,  whose  heart  Mr.  Wood- 
man opened  by  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  in  his  own  cellar,  and  this  indi- 
vidual related  how  two  **  voyageurs  Anglais,"  calling  themselves  Hardy 
and  Gray,  had  passed  a  day  and  night  there ;  how  be  had  been  greatly 
scandalised  by  tneir  drinking  so  much  wine  (not  scandalised,  however,  at 
his  having  made  them  pay  double  for  it)  ;  how  Monsieur  Hardy  had  a 
passport  signed  in  Paris,  and  the  other  Monsieur  also,  dated  irom  the 
same  place,  though  he  could  not  swear  to  it,  as  he  had  not  seen  it ;  how 
they  had  proceeded  to  Annecy,  exactly  eight  days  before  ;  and  how, 
finally,  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  Mr.  Woodman  would  ever 
catch  them. 

Hie  Detective,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  now  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Italy,  and  very  likely  the  remotest  part  of  it,  was 
the  object  of  '<  the  parties,"  but  before  be  again  set  off  in  pursuit,  he  re- 
solved to  put  the  wires  in  motion.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  return 
to  Geneva,  and  telegraphing  firom  thence  to  Turin  and  Genoa,  be  learnt 
from  the  former  place  that  two  persons  answering  to  the  descriptions  of 
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Grajsfteel  and  Haodynde  bad  anived  there  on  the  1st  of  July,  had  *'  de- 
floraded"  at  the  Hotel  Feder,  and  left  again  on  the  4th,  their  destination 
being  unknown.  But  it  was  something  to  know  that  they  had  passed 
through  Turin,  and,  taking  two  places  in  the  diligence  fbr  that  city,  the 
DetectiTe  and  Jacques  pushed  their  journey.  I  do  not  find  anything  in 
Mr.  Woodman's  Diary  at  this  time  more  remarkable  than  an  entiy  to  the 
effect  that  he  obtained  *'no  information"  at  Turin,  and  that  the  bread  in 
Piedmont  is  made  in  the  shape  of  **  walking-sticks,"  alluding,  I  suppose, 
to  the  ^'  pane  grismo,"  which  certainly  bears  that  resemblance.  He  ap- 
pear^ however,  to  lutTe  had  good  reason  fbr  snpposinr  that  Ghnysteel 
and  Handyside  had  pushed  on  for  Genoa,  where  the  double  advantage 
existed  of  evasion  by  sea  and  land. 

At  Genoa,  Mr.  Woodman  found  that  he  had  made  a  right  cast.  StiU 
keeping  seven  or  eight  days  in  advance,  he  learnt  that  the  persons  he 
was  in  quest  of  had  put  up  at  the  Hotel  Feder  ^a  branch  of  the  Turin 
estaUishment),  intending,  as  it  seemed,  to  stay  there  some  time,  their 
fint  inquiry  being  for  a  teacher  of  Italian  to  learn  the  knguage ;  they, 
however,  only  took  one  lesson,  and  fbr  some  unknown  cause  suddenly  left 
on  the  second  afiemooD,  stating  that  they  were  goin^  dBreet  to  Milan. 
But  that  this  was  a  ruse  was  evident,  tL/acehino  of  the  hotel  having  seen 
them  two  days  afterwards,  as  they  entered  the  Croce  di  Malta  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  port.  Here  is  another  extract  from  the 
Detective's  Diary: 

**Jwfy  14/A. — These  IttaKans  call  their  commissioner  of  police  'the 
Intendenty.'  Saw  him  and  the  head  of  the  passpot-offioe— another 
qneer  name — *  the  Questory/  Supposing  G.  ana  H.  to  be  still  here, 
had  the  registers  of  all  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  examined.  Me 
and  Jack  went  about  disguised.  I  sported  bamades,  and  wore  a  false 
Mack  beard  and  moustarshers — shouldn't  have  known  myself  from  a 
Frendiman.  Tellygrafted  to  all  parts.  Searched  the  registers  of  all 
the  steam-boats  and  dillygences.  No  good  came  of  it.  Found  out  a 
reading-room  at  last  where  G.  and  H.  used  to  go  to;  pro*prietor^s  name 
Gammonio,  or  something  like  it.  Couldn't  get  nothing  out  of  him, 
though  it  was  plain  he  was  in  the  secret.  Had  Mr.  Gammonio  up  before 
the  Intendenty ;  only  my  trouble  for  my  pains.  No  news  of  any  sort 
for  three  days. 

**  19th, — Went  with  Jack  to  the  post-office.  He  told  me  of  an  un- 
common good  dodge.  In  this  here  Ittaly  there  ain't  one  of  the  clerks 
can  read  English  names,  and  they  give  you  a  bundle  of  letters  to  pick 
and  choose  from.  Saw  one  with  the  London  postmark,  addressed  to 
Gray.  Paid  for  and  took  it.  Writer,  a  lawyer  in  the  City;  sharp 
feller,  know  him  well.  He  says:  'Got  counsel's  opinion;  no  use  at- 
tempting to  come  back;  a  long  voyage  the  only  safe  thing;  go  to 
Naples  by  all  means,  or  as  much  further  as  yon  like;  never  send  your 
addrem  forward  at  any  place,  but  eive  instructions  for  all  letters  to  be 

sent  to »'  meaning  a  clerk  in  his  own  office.     When  I'd  read  this 

letter  I  had  it  sealed  up  and  put  in  the  post  again,  leavmg  Jack  to  watch 
who  came  for  it.     No  success. 

^  20th, — Got  acquainted  at  the  table  dote  with  a  veipr  {feasant  gent, 
a  shewaleer  who  spoke  quite  good  English.  Told  hun  all  about  the 
scamps,  and  how  I  was  after  'em.    He  presented  me,  as  he  called  it,  to 
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the  top-sawyer  of  the  meesaget— the  coach-office  diat  is— who  said  that 
G.  and  H.  had  been  there  ever  so  many  times  asking  for  a  package  from 
Noochattle — ^but  he  hadn't  seen  'em  now  for  fiye  or  six  days.  Two 
letters  had  since  come  for  Mr.  Hardy.  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  hare 
'em.  One  was  from  the  young  lady  that  got  hold  of  my  coat-tails  at 
Madam's,  telling  him  of  the  s^ffch  we  made  there,  and  describing  little 
Jack  as  a  Jew,  which  he's  not  unlike  one.  Uncle  Tomm  and  Uncle  John 
was  the  names  she  gave  to  G.  and  H.,  and  said  how  the  trunks  had  been 
sealed  up  and  the  shammingdefer  shares  taken,  and  a  good  deal  more  that 
was  yexy  sweet,  and  showed  pretty  dearly  how  matters  stood  in  that 
quarter.  This  letter  was  signed  'Cristine  Idalette' — a  dodge  for  her 
own  name.  The  other  letter  was  from  Madam,  and  said  what  a  lot  of 
crying  they  had  had  smce  their  friends  had  been  forced  to  cut." 

By  dint  of  further  inquiry  a  more  direct  clue  to  the  movements  of 
^'  the  Firm "  was  obtained.  From  the  Croce  di  MaUa  they  had  re- 
moved to  the  Hotel  d^ltalisj  where  they  had  entered  themselves  on  the 
books  as  *^  Jones,  of  Canada,"  and  *'  Bnown,  of  Scotland ;"  and,  as  the 
landlord  remarked,  the  Signori  Jones  and  Brown  drank  **  molto,  molto, 
eccessivamente  I"  From  him  also  Mr.  Woodman  gathered  that  five 
days  previously  they  had  left  the  hotel,  carrying  their  own  luggage, 
refusing  to  have  a  porter,  and  saying  that  they  were  going  to  Turin. 
Another  search  was  then  made  of  afi  the  diligence*  and  steam-boata 
leaving  on  the  day  adverted  to  above,  but  no  likely  names  appealed. 
The  only  English  inscribed  were  '^  Henry  William  Hooding  and  servant^" 
on  the  boat  tot  Leghorn.  As  a  last  resort,  the  boatmen  at  the  port  weie 
tried,  and  one  was  discovered  who  had  conveyed  two  strangers  on  board. 
The  same  steamer  happened,  luckily,  to  be  in  port  on  her  return  voyage, 
and  the  steirard  having  his  price,  like  the  '* great  men"  at  Neuf^litel 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Woodman  was  informed  that  the  two  friends  had 
embarked  as  a  gentleman  and  his  valet,  but  that  when  the  boat  was  at  sen 
the  latter  had  given  him  a  five-franc  pieqe  to  be  allowed  the  same  accom- 
modation as  his  master.  ^^Per  Bacco!"  exclaimed  the  maritime  func- 
tionary, *'  erano  galantuomini  I     Bev^rono  sempre  il  rhum !" 

The  track  of  *<The  Firm"  being  so  far  revealed,  their  only  chance  of 
escape  consbted  now  in  the  celerity  of  their  movements  and  the  profit 
they  made  of  the  time  gained.  Any  furtiier  change  of  passports  inltaly 
was  impossible,  as  each  step  on  the  route  was  sure  to  be  mariced.  Away 
then  jyfr.  Woodman  and  Jacques  steamed  for  Leghorn.  Graysteel  and 
Handyside,  as  ^^  Mr.  Hodding  and  servant,"  had  uept  there  two  nights, 
employed  the  interim  in  a  trip  by  the  rail  to  Florence,  and  returning  to 
Leghorn  had  taken  the  boat  to.Civita  Vecchia,  whither  the  Detective  and 
his  henchman  followed.  Combining  as  much  pleasure  as  the  exigendes 
of  their  flight  allowed,  <^  The  Firm"  had  visited  Rome ;  so  far  they  were 
traced,  but  in  the  Eternal  City  they  had  not  taken  up  their  rest,  neither 
had  they  resumed  their  progress  by  sea.  By  the  employment  of  a  hand- 
some fee,  it  was  ascertained  frt>m  the  police  that  a  travelling-carriage,  in 
which  were  an  ^'*  Eccellenza  Inglese  e  su  servo,"  had  passed  out  at  the 
Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  on  the  lugh  road  to  Naples,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion given,  the  Detective  entertamed  no  doubt  that  these  were  Graysteel 
and  Handyside.  As  <<littie  Jack"  was  terribly  afnud  of  brigands,  and 
Mr.  Woodman  himself  had  no  particular  desire  to  fail  into  tiie  hands  of 
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those  gentry,  the  pursuit  was  renewed  in  the  steamer,  and  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  leaving  Civita  Vecchia  the  indefatigable  pair  were 
landed  on  the  Chiaja  at  Naples.  But  here  I  must  let  Mr.  Woodriian 
speak  for  himself,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Godsend, 
Stiff,  and  Soaper. 

«  Hotel  deRoMia,  Naples. 

^'  Honoured  Sirs, — Me  and  my  companion  got  here  on  the  28th. 
Hired  a  Sesillian  Comissioner  and  went  right  off  to  the  Brittish  Em-bass^y. 
Saw  one  of  the  Attashies,  who  stood  me  out  that  G.  and  H.  couldn't  be 
here  because  they  hadn't  waited  on  the  Brittish  Plenipo,  Sir  Willum 
jNeverstir ;  and  what  was  more,  he  refused  to  send  a  messenger  with  me 
to  the  passpot-office  to  inquire  after  the  parties.  When  we  left  the 
Attashy  my  Sesillian  told  me  that  He  knowd  they'd  been  here  four  days. 
And  so  they  had,  and  where  was  they  staying  do  you  think  ?  Why  at 
the  Ho-tel  de  Borne,  right  oppersite  to  this  very  house !  I  went  at  once 
and  took  and  hired  two  lazzeroneys  to  watch  'em,  and  then  set  off  again 
to  the  £m.bass*y.  I  arst  to  see  Sir  Willum  Neyerstir,  and  a  porter  six 
foot  high,  drest  like  a  Lord  Mare's  footman,  swore  he  wasnH  at  home.  I 
alipt  what  they  call  a  Scoodo,  wnth  about  four  bob,  into  his  hand,  and 
then  Sir  Willum  was  at  home  di-rectly.  Well,  I  saw  his  Hiness  and 
arst  him  to  arest  the  two  coves,  which  he  said  there  was  many  difficulties. 
I  told  him  I  knew  that,  and  hadn't  come  all  this  way  for  information  on 
that  pint,  but  what  I  wanted  was  for  him  to  help  me  to  get  over  the 
difficulties ;  whereupon  his  Hiness  turned  short  round  and  said  he  couldn't 
do  it.  It  was  amost  dark  when  I  come  out  of  the  Em-bass-y,  and  mv 
Sesillian  he  says  that  he  knowd  where  G.  and  H.  used  to  take  a  walk 
every  evening  on  a  piece  of  wast  grownd  near  the  bay,  and  he  took  me 
and  my  companion  there,  and  we  see  'em  both  a  walkin'  up  and  down 
smokin'  quite  comfortable.  I  told  the  Sesillian  to  stand  still  with  little 
Jack — ^that's  my  companion — while  I  took  a  close  look  at  'em,  but  the 
Sesillian  he  said  I  should  be  murdered  if  I  went  any  nigher,  as  they  always 
carried  durks  and  pistles  ;  howseter  I  did  get  a  good  squint,  and  re- 
cognised the  parties.  Watched  'em  to  the  ho-tel,  put  the  two  lazzeroneys 
on  gard  all  nite,  and  bribed  the  wttter  and  boots  to  give  me  any  in- 
formation if  they  tried  to  escape. 

''  I  hadn't  been  romins^  abroad  so  long  without  finding  out  that  nothin's 
to  be  done  without  a  bribe,  so  I  made  up  a  good  'un  next  day  for  the 
head  of  the  passpot-shop.  I  g^ve  him  a  matter  of  fifty  pee-asters,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  a  ten-pun'  note,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once  like  a 
reglar  brick.  The  fust  thmg  as  he  did  was  to  send  for  G.  and  H.,  and 
arsted  'em  why  they  hadn't  taken  up  their  cart  de  soger,  a  sort  of  a 
ticket-of-leave,  and  then  he  wanted  to  see  their  passpots,  which  he  said 
they  was  to  take  'em  to  the  Em-bass-^v  to  get  veesied.  Then  I  went  with 
my  Sesillian  to  the  chief  of  police  to  have  G.  and  H.  arested,  but  he  was 
afeard  to  hact  without  the  authority  of  Sir  Willum  Neverstir,  and  lie 
couldn't  be  got  to  do  nothin*.  Adwised  them  to  go  before  our  consol  and 
take  an  affidavy  that  <  W.  H.  Hodding  and  servant'  was  G.  and  H., 
leastways  H.  and  G.,  and  that  their  passpots  was  ftdse.  Did  so,  and 
•served  the  affidavy  at  the  Em-bass-y.  Passpots  stopped.  Hodding 
applied  for  'em;  was  refused;  went  and  complamed  at  passpot-office ; 
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was  arst  what  he'd,  been  a  doing  of  as  was  wrong ;  he  said  '  No  thin,' 
just  as  if  he  was  afore  a  London  Beak,  and  said  his  name  was  Hodding. 
The  Chief  he  said,  in  his  lingo,  <  that  warn't  correct,  for  his  real  name 
was  Handjside/  and  my  Sesillian,  who  was  by  at  that  time,  said  he 
thought  H.  would  have  fainted  ;  and  when  he  come  to  his-self  he  offered 
any  money  for  another  passpot,  which  they  refused  it  him. 

**  Still  there  they  was  at  large,  nobody  aresting  of  'em,  nothin'  doing. 
Only  the  two  lazzeroneys  foUowin'  of  *em  about,  and  one  day  Ghraysteel 
he  turns  round  and  showing  of  his  rewolver  swore  he'd  blow  out  their 
braoes  if  they  didn't  walk  their  chalks.  They  come  to  me  and  complaned, 
and  I  thought  I  had  'em  this  time  for  it's  against  the  law  in  Naples  to 
carry  fire-arms,  and  subjects  them  as  does  it  to  imprisonment,  but  when 
the  police  was  told,  they  said  they  couldn't  take  the  word  of  laKzeroneys^ 
so  that  cock  wouldn't  fite. 

**  I  was  amost  mad  with  vexation  by  this  time,  and  finding  that  Sir 
Willum  NeTerstir  continued  to  object  to  have  G.  and  H.  took  up,  I  rote 
home  to  the  Forrin  Office  and  begged  for  orders  to  that  effect.  While 
this  was  a  doing  of,  information  was  give  me  that  6.  and  H.  was  trying 
to  get  away  in  a  Yankee  ship,  and  then  I  went  to  Sir  Willum,  and  Sir 
Willnm,  says  I,  now  or  never,  and  he  seed  I  was  in  earnest,  and  spoke 
to  the  au*thorities,  and  they  put  G.  and  H.  under  sore-villains,  that's  to 
say,  set  two  policemen  over  'em  to  keep  'em  in  vew  day  and  nite,  just 
like  my  lazzeroneys,  only  they  was  wuss  looking.  It  was  a  queer  game 
altogether.  There  was  G.  and  H.  walking  about  seeing  all  the  sites,  and 
me  and  little  Jack  dooing  the  same  thing  and  meeting  of  *em  everywhere, 
and  he  reddy  to  bust  with  rage  whenever  he  set  eyes  on  G.,  which  he 
owes  him  an  old  grudge.  You'll  hardly  beleeve  it,  but  a  hole  munth 
went  by  in  this  here  fashun.  At  last  I  got  tired  out,  and  I  told  Sir  Wil- 
lum I  must  go  back  to  England  and  get  my  lord's  orders  at  home  for 
doing  of  the  job  rite  out  of  hand.  Sir  Willum  didn't  much  like  this,  and 
said  I'd  better  wait  a  bit,  and  I  told  him  I'd  g^ve  him  three  days  longer. 
Wether  he'd  got  the  order  in  his  pocket  at  that  very  time,  or  wether  it 
was  true  as  I  heerd  that  it  had  been  sent  round  to  Malter  by  way  of 
shortness,  I  don't  pretend  to  say ;  as  all  I  know  is  that  next  day  the 
Attashy  come  to  me  and  said  Sir  Willum  ment  to  do  his  dooty  like 
a  man,  which  he  did  it  this  afternoon,  and  G.  and  H.  was  quodded  at  last, 
and  to-morrow  me  and  my  companion  takes  'em  in  the  steamer  to  be 
tried  at  Malter." 

CHAPTER  XI. 
AT  BAT. 

Ths  ran  from  Naples  to  Malta,  beneath  a  summer  sky  and  over  aaore 
seat,  is  a  delightful  exeorsion  in  itself,  but  under  the  peculiar  ctrctim- 
stsnees  of  the  Toyage  neither  Arehibald  Orajpsteel  nor  William  Handy- 
aide  particulariy  enjoyed  it.  Having  overcome  bo  many  difficulties  and 
reached  what  seemed  so  secure  a  haven^  it  waa  inexpressibly  vexatious  to 
find  that  Sir  William  Neverstir,  whose  proverbial  indolence  had  been  the 
sheet-anchor  of  their  hope  and  one  of  the  principal  indneements  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  Naples,  should  have  been  ronsed  at  last.  They  sub* 
mittedy  howerer,  to  their  fate  with  as  good  a  grace  aa  they  coM,  mecely 
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reqnestbg  that  they  might  be  arrested  **  quietly ;"  and  Mr.  John  Wood- 
man was  far  too  experienced  an  officer,  and  had  moved  too  much  in  high 
circles — of  swindling — ^to  do  his  spiriting  otherwise  than  genteely.  If 
little  Jack  had  hsA  the  ordering  of  the  matter,  the  case  would  have 
been  different,  he  being  all  for  violent  demonstrations,  his  ^' great 
revenge  "  having  stomach  for  inflicting  any  amount  of  indignity,  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  sense  of  injury  which  he  still  felt  so  keenly.  As  it 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
prisoners— whenever  their  backs  were  turned — and  indulging,  sotio  voce, 
in  all  the  maledictions  of  his  polyglot  vocabulary. 

The  **  impressions  de  voyage  **  of  Mr.  Woodman  were  not  much  more 
to  the  purpose  than  other  "  Diaries "  in  Mediterranean  waters  which 
have  lately  issued  from  tlie  press,  but  as  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
jotting  down  things  as  they  occurred,  I  may  as  well  give  a  brief  extract 
from  his  log : 

*'  August  25. — On  board  the  Capital  steamer.  Not  a  bad  name  for 
it>  if  the  state-cabin  was  only  a  trifle  cleaner;  but  somehow  swabs  and 
dustpans  don't  seem  able  to  do  their  duty  in  these  parts.  Queer  sort  of 
a  place  this  Bay  of  Naples,  everything  so  nnconunon  blue ;  look  which 
way  you  will,  up  or  down,  it's  all  the  same.  G.  and  H.  is  blue  enough 
likewise ;  not  quite  at  home  yet.  Keeps  my  eye  on  'em,  and  so  does 
little  Jack.  No  fear,  however,  of  their  jumping  overboard.  Capten  of 
the  wessel  and  officers  French,  crew  a  mixture — French,  Maltees,  and 
English — that's  to  say,  engineer  and  stokers :  there's  a  couple  of  munks, 
too,  both  Sesillians,  drest  in  bedgowns  made  of  old  blankets,  with  bald 
heads,  bare  feet,  and  ropes  round  their  waistes ;  rayther  adwisable  to  keep 
to  windard  of  these  here  gentiy.  One  of  'em  spoke  to  me  just  now. 
'  Non  capisco,'  says  I,  which  that's  good  Ittalian  for  not  understanding ; 
them's  the  best  two  words  for  any  forriner  to  learn,  let  him  go  where  be 
will ;  saves  him  a  deal  of  trouble.  Had  some  conwersation  with  an  Eng- 
lish gent,  a  passenger  for  Malter  like  ourselves.  He'd  been  this  way 
afore,  and  told  me  the  names  of  all  the  places  we  come  in  sight  oL 
First  there  was  the  mountaneous  little  island  of  Capery,  so  called  because 
once  inhabited  by  goats — now  fiimous  for  quails  and  cock-shootin';  it 
must  take  the  wiud  out  of  a  feller  to  get  up  to  'em.  Then  there  was 
Mount  Wesurions  on  the  other  side,  always  a  smokin' ;  nobody  can  put 
Mi  pipe  out.  No  end  to  wolcannoes  in  this  here  sea:  first  one,  then 
another  breaks  out;  if  it  ain't  Wesuvious  it's  Strongbowling,  and  if 
Strongbowling  ain't  at  it,  why  then  it's  Hetner,  the  biggest  among  'em« 
Hetner,  they  say,  is  where  the  D— t — 1  lives  when  he  wisits  these  parts ; 
leastways  it  was  up  and  down  that  mounting  he  was  seen  a  floggin'  of 
Old  Booty,  drest  all  in  black.  If  he  was  to  try  his  hand  upon  G.  and  H. 
I  shouldn't  mmd  landing  of  'em  for  a  little  of  the  hexercise  ;  'twouldn't 
do  'em  any  harm.  They've  begun  to  pick  up  a  bit ;  they're  a  talkin' 
together,  and  H.  is  a  Uirfin',  and  there  sets  little  Jack  a  watchin'  of  'em 
with  eyes  like  fire-coals ;  he  is  onoommon  fearce  for  his  higth.  Meals  is 
pleasant  times  on  board  of  ship.  The  smell  of  the  cockin',  the  sea  hair, 
and  nothing  to  do — except  mindin'  of  my  prisners — makes  eatin'  and 
drinkin'  werry  agreeble.  G.  and  H.  thinks  so  too,  perUckerly  H.  He 
takes  mostly  to  brandy-and- water ;  layther  disposed  to  make  up  to  me 
after  dinner,  which  I  declines  the  honner. 
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'  ^<  August  26. — On  deck  at  six;  prianera  quite  safe  below ;  little  Jack 
just  turned  in,  by  reason  of  standings  sentry  at  their  cabbing  door  all 
nite.  Passes  through  the  Strates  of  Myseener;  English  gent  informs 
me  that  we're  goin'  between  the  rock  of  Silly  and  the  werlpool  of 
Cribdice ;  don't  see  much  in  'em  to  talk  about.  Comes  full  in  nght  of 
Mount  Hetner.  Sees  nothin'  of  Old  Harry  nor  Old  Booty  neither.  G. 
and  H.  seems  quite  cumfertable.  Wonder  what  dodge  they're  up  to 
now  !  Arsts  the  English  gent  about  Malter.  Worry  glarey  sort  of  a 
place,  he  says;  sun  always  a  shinin'  on  it — like  Brighton— only  ten 
times  hotter ;  enuff  to  scotch  your  eyes  out  of  your  head.  I  arsts  him 
how  about  the  police,  which  he  tells  me  they're  all  Maltee,  but  there's  in- 
terpreters. Not  sorry  to  hear  that,  for  Maltee  wasn't  taught  at  my 
school.  Non  capisco,  as  we  say  at  Naples.  Day  got  throup^h  pretty 
much  like  the  first.     Told  little  Jack  he'd  no  need  to  watch  a^ain  at  nite. 

"  August  27. — Everybody  turned  out  early,  Malter  bein^^  m  sight.  A 
hill  right  in  front,  somebody  said  was  Mount  Benjamin :  if  there's  Jews 
in  Malter  suppose  they  lives  there.  Speaks  to  6r.  and  H.  for  the  first 
time.  Says  it's  my  dooty  to  conway  them  to  the  lock-up,  but  wuhes  not 
to  hurt  their  feelins,  and  hopes  they  bears  no  mallioe.  G.  makes  no 
amser,  but  H.  speaks  out,  and  says,  '  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Woodman ;  much 
obleeged ;  wherever  you  likes  to  take  us  to  we're  agreeble.'  ^  Well,'  says 
I,  *  Mr.  H.,  it's  a  ^;ood  deal  better  than  if  you  kicked  up  a  bobbexr : 
them  as  does  that  is  always  sure  to  come  to  grief.'  And  then  H.  ne 
smiles  in  a  rum  sort  of  manner,  and  so,  for  a  wunder,  does  G.,  and  so  do 
I ;  we  all  of  us  smiles,  except  little  Jack ;  he  still  looks  wicked,  but  we 
all  lands  quite  pleasant." 

The  preliminaries  of  a  criminal  process  present  no  greater  difficulty  in 
Malta  than  in  any  other  civilised  place.  To  give  a  prisoner  in  custody 
is  "  as  easy  as  lying,"  and  the  accommodating  landlord  of  "  Dunsfoxd'g 
Hotel,"  to  whicn  the  fugitives  were  in  the  first  instance  conducted,  put 
Mr.  Woodman  at  once  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  As 
the  streets  of  Valetta  are  very  steep  and  the  scirocco  wind  was  blowing, 
Mr.  Woodman  might  very  well  say  that  the  walk  to  the  police-court  was 
*^  warmish,"  and  perhaps  no  redder-faced  individual  than  he  ever  appeared 
before  the  seat  of  justice.  The  presiding  magistrate,  though  a  native, 
understood  English  very  well,  and  listened  to  the  Detective's  statement 
with  great  attention* 

The  prisoners,  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  well  mopped  his  face,  were 
two  Englishmen,  merchants  of  London,  formerly  in  a  very  large  way  of 
business,  whom  he  charged  vrith  fraudulent  evasion  afUr  a  ^fiai  of  bank* 
rnptcy  had  gone  forth  against  them,  and  also  with  having  secreted  for 
their  own  purposes  large  sums  of  money  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
their  creditors.  He  recounted  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  secure  their 
persons ;  how  he  had  tracked  them  all  the  way  from  Antwerp  to  Naples ; 
what  obstacles  he  had  encountered ;  how  he  had  finally  effected  a  cap- 
ture ;  and  how  he  now  appeared  before  **  his  worship"  to  demand  that 
Messrs.  Graysteel  and  Handyside  be  forthwith  committed* 

All  this  was  very  plain-sailing,  and  nothing  appeared  wanting  to  com«- 
plete  the  case  but  the  magistrate's  assent  to  Mr.  Woodman's  proposition. 
But  of  course^  before  he«gave  it,  he  asked  the  prisoners  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  say  in  their  defence?  . 
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'*  AnytluDg?''  replied  Handyside,  wbo,  in  the  position  which  he  had 
last  occupied,  undertook  to  speak  for  both.  '<  Anything?"  he  repeated, 
and  then,  with  the  same  sort  of  smile  which  Mr.  WooSnan  had  noticed 
shortly  before,  added:  **  Everything." 

'^Explain  yourselF,  sir,  at  greater  length,'*  said  the  magistrate, 
grayely. 

*^  In  the  first  place,"  observed  Handynde,  ^  I  object  altogether  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  arrest." 

''No  doubt  on  it,"  muttered  Mr.  Woodman;  ^'prisners  always 
does." 

'*  For  what  reason  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

«  Because  neither  I,  nor  my  servant" — ^pointing  to  Graysteel— <'  are 
the  individuals  of  whom  he  is  in  search." 

Mr.  Woodman  whistled,  very  gently,  twittering  to  himself  like  some 
extremely  small  bird. 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  proof  of  that  ?" 

"  It  will  be  quite  sufficient,  I  presume,  if  I  produce  my  passport?" 

The  magistrate  paused  for  a  moment.     He  then  said ; 

"  If  properly  signed  and  vi$e  it  will  be  important  evidence  in  your 
favour.    Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  see  it." 

Handyside  put  his  hand  in  his  breast-pocket  and  drew  forth  a  red* 
morocco  case,  profusely  gilt  and  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  pocket«book, 
with  the  cyphers  ''  H.  W.  H."  and  a  coat-of-arms  stamped  on  it  in  gold, 
and  the  worcl  "  Passe-port"  across  the  tongue-strap.  He  handed  it  with 
a  bow  to  the  magistrate,  who  opened  it  and  began  to  read. 

''  This  passport,"  he  said,  after  a  close  examination,  <*  has  been  de- 
livered from  tne  Foreign  Office  to  a  gentleman  named  Hodding  and 
his  servant,  whose  name  is  not  stated,  and  bears  the  signature  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  which  I  am  myself  sufficiently  familiar.  But  it  purports 
to  have  been  issued  fifteen  months  back" — Mr.  Woodman  opened  his 
^yes — *^  and  bears  on  it  several  oiscu,  none  of  which,  except  two  or  three 
of  the  latest,  correspond  in  any  degree  with  places  where  you" — ad« 
dressing  Mr.  Woodman — '*  allege  these  persons  to  have  recently  been. 
It  begins,  I  perceive,  at  Ostend,  in  May  last  year" — ^Mr.  Woodman  imi- 
tated the  small  bird  rather  moie  audibly  than  before — '*  in  June,  the 
bearers  seem  to  have  left  Brussels " 

**  Last  June  !"  said  Mr.  Woodman,  steadily. 

**  No, — the  year  before,"  observed  the  magistrate.  *'  Then  I  find  it 
vis4  at  Yerviers— -at  Spa— where  two  months  appear  to  have  been 
passed ;  next  comes  Berlin,  quite  late  in  the  year,  Dresden  in  February, 
Vienna  in  April,  Venice  in  June,  and  Grenoa  in  July — ^the  only  point  at 
which  your  statement  and  these  particulars  assimilate." 

Mr.  Woodman's  face  was  by  this  time  the  colour  of  beetroot.  A 
Frenchman  seeing  him  at  that  moment  would  have  cut  him  up  for  a 


**  Every  one  on  'em's  lies,"  he  exclaimed,  **  except  ihat  'ere  last.** 

*^  It  is  your  turn,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  to  make  this  i^parent." 

**  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Woodman,  "  here's  my  companion,  little  Jack,— 

he  can  swear  he  seed  'em  at  Antwerp  and  Axlevchapel  only  two  months 

ago.     We  boih  on  us  seed  'em  at  Nooshattle^  when  they  rive  us  the  slip. 

I've  heexd  of  'em  in  doiens  of  places  only  just  a  week  a  head,  and  lastly 
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we  comes  right  down  upon  'em  in  Naples,  and  brings  'em  to  a  stand-still. 
He  never  thought  of  denying  of  it  there  T 

<<  Permit  me,"  said  Handyside,  calmly,  '^  to  remind  you  that  I  entered 
a  protest  against  false  imprisonment.  I  did  not  object  to  make  the  Torage 
to  Malta,  because  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  to  Egypt ;  besides,  I  had 
another  reason  for  acquiescing ;  namely,  that  I  felt  sure  of  receiring 
justice  at  the  enlightened  tribunal  before  which  I  have  the  honour — ^how- 
ever unpleasantly — to  stand.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  hard  on  this  person, 
who  doubtless  believes  he  is  doing  his  duty,  but  I  owe  it  to  myself,  as 
well  as  to  my  faithful  servant,  to  observe  that  it  is  altogether  a  case — ^and 
a  very  extraordinary  one — of  mistaken  identity." 

"  Werry  indeed  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Woodman. 

'*  What !"  interposed  the  Belgian  commissioner,  who  had  for  the  last 
ten  minutes  been  bursting  with  suppressed  rage — '^  what !  will  that  sehelm 
there  deny  that  he  knocked  me  into  the  mud  on  the  Quay  Vandyke  at 
Antwerp,  because  I  wanted  to  carry  his  great-coat  to  the  hotel  St.  An- 
toine !  Myn  God,  what  for  a  liar  he  must  be !  Ah,  do  you  think,  sir,  I 
could  forget  so  beastiy  a  man  ?** 

The  magistrate  was  evidently  perplexed.  There  was  the  steadfast 
assertion  of  Mr.  Woodman,  and  the  fiery  accusation  of  his  companion,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  resolute  denial  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, supported  by  the  evidence  of  his  passport,  which  had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  correct.  He  had  noticed,  however,  that  the  second 
prisoner,  who  was  called  the  other  s  servant,  had  bitten  his  lip  and  mani- 
fested considerable  confusion  when  the  Belgian  suddenly  spoke— as  if 
some  forgotten  occurrence  had  suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind — ^and  the 
thought  moreover  occurred  that  the  passport,  genuine  enough  in  itself 
might  have  been  stolen.  But  these  suspicions,  the  magistrate  felt,  were 
not  strong  enough  to  warrant  him  in  pronouncing  against  the  accused. 
Still,  he  was  called  upon  to  decide.  Mr.  Woodman  pressed  for  a  formal 
committal,  the  order  from  the  Foreign  Office  being  only  one  of  detention, 
until  an  examination  of  a  strictly  legal  character  could  be  gone  into.  In 
hu  difficulty,  he  took  a  middle  course. 

Addressing  the  pseudo  Mr.  Hodding,  he  said : 

'*  You  deny,  then,  altogether,  sir,  that  your  name  b  Handyside,  and 
that  you  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  transactions  in  which,  it  is  stated, 
yourself  and  your  attendant  are  implicated  ?" 

''  If  I  had  the  opportunity,"  replied  Handyside,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
'^I  could  fiimish  you  with  a  thousand  satisfactory  proo^  that  I  am 
Henry  William  Hodding,  of  Hodding  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ; 
and  that  my  servant  here — ^Aaron  C^twicke,  whom  I  admit  to  be  my 
own  foster-brother — ^is  the  son  of  one  of  my  late  revered  father's  oldest 
tenants." 

**  What  opportunity  do  you  desire  ?" 

"  The  presence  of  friends  who  have  known  me  from  infancy." 

*' Do  you  happen  to  have  any  acquaintances  in  Malta?" 

**  I  believe — in  hct,  I  am  pretty  sure — ^I  have  not." 

«'  Where  then  are  they  to  be  found  ?" 

^<  At  home  and  in  London  there  are  hundreds  who         " 

But  before  Handyside  could  finish  ihe  sentence,  Graytteel,  who  guessed 
the  magistrate's  drift,  pat  his  hand  before  his  partner's  mouth.   «<  I  ask 
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your  pardon,  sir/'  he  said,  hastily,  ^<  hut  my  master  is  subject  to  fits  :  he 
can't  hear  any  excitement — and  I  see  an  attack  coming  on.  I'll  answer 
anything  else  you  may  please  to  want  to  know/' 

«<  Very  good,"  said  the  magistrate,  *'  but  I  think  I  shall  not  hare  occa- 
sion to  trouble  you.  I  see  my  way  pretty  clearly  now.  Mr.  Hodding,* 
he  continued,  turning  to  Handyside,  who,  taking  Graysteel's  hint,  mid 
staggered  to  a  seat  and  fallen  heaTily  into  it  as  if  about  to  swoon — **  Mr. 
Hodding" — the  magistrate  raised  his  voice— '^  as  you  have  so  many 
friends  in  London,  and  as  I  am  perfectly  awaro  that  the  honour  of  an 
Engfish  gentleman  is  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  earthly  consideration, 
my  only  course  is  to  direct  that  you  immediately  proceed  to  England  by 
ilie  first  steamer,  and  at  once  exculpate  yourself  from  the  gmte  charges 
which  have  here  been  brought  against  you." 

Mr.  Hodding  revived  at  these  words  as  if  by  electricity. 

^  What,  sir !"  he  exclaimed,  ^*  is  my  word  then  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  that  of  a  common  police  agent — if  really  he  does  belong 
to  the  police?  This  is  a  conspiracy,  and  an  outrage  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject !     I  shall  appeal  to  the  governor  of  the  island." 

**Ifl  belongs  to  the  police?"  said  Mr.  Woodman;  '^come,  that's  a 
good  'un.  You  knows  what  I  belongs  to  fast  enough.  Not  so  common 
neither!  Them  as  is  familiar  with  John  Woodman  considers  him 
oncommon!" 

**  With  respect  to  the  appeal  of  which  you  speak,"  said  the  magistrate, 
calmly,  '*  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make  it  if  you  think  proper.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  the  ^vemor  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  myself,  and  his  advice  will  oe — observe,  there  is  no  coercion  intended 
«-^that  you  must  return  to  England." 

Handyside  and  Graysteel  were  both  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  they 
looked  round  them  savagely,  as  if  they  could  gladly  have  annihilated  tM 
magistrate,  the  Detective,  little  Jack,  and  every  one  present ;  they  were 
fairiy  at  bay ;  driven  to  their  last  shift ;  nothing,  indeed,  remained  but 
to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter ;  and  at  last  Handyside  spoke. 

*'  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  **  if  you  take  upon  yourself,  in  violation  of  all 
right,  to  impede  my  journey  eastward,  the  consequences  will  rest  on  your 
head,  for  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as  sure  as  you  are  sitting  there,  that 
four-and-twenty  hours  will  not  have  passed  after  I  arrive  in  London  with- 
out my  bringing  the  subject  before  the  British  House  of  Commons." 

**  As  you  please,"  said  the  magistrate,  quietly. 

"Before  the  'Ouse  o'  Commons!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Woodman.  "In 
less  time  than  that  you'll  be  before  the  Beak." 

*'  I  hope,  sirj"  resumed  Handyside,  '*  that  I  shall  experience  no  further 
molestation  while  I  remain  in  Malta." 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  magistrate  ;  ''  but  your  stay  in  the  island 
will  be  brief — for  I  perceive  that  the  Indus  steamer  leaves  for  South- 
ampton this  evening." 

Back  again  to  Dunsford's  Hotel  the  whole  party  accordingly  went,  and 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Woodman  and  little  Jack  ate  a  fiff  better  dinner 
that  day  than  Archibald  Graysteel  and  William  Handyside. 
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CHAPTER  Zn. 
IX    AV    THX    DJIAV& 


Thb  Indus  left  Malta  with  her  freight,  homeward-boimd..  What  a 
home  for  the  BraoduleDthanknipta !  Was  it  possible  even  yet,  (hey  asked 
each  other,  to  avoid  thdr  fate?  Only  txi^e  opporttmity  of  evasioo  pi^ 
aented  kself :  the  steatter  would  toneh'  at  Ofbraltar,  and  then— if  the^ 
could  leac^  terra  JiruM-^AX  Spain  lay  open  before  them. 

It  wai  worth  wbile^  stall  events,  to  make  the  attempt ';  and  when  the 
Jiuftir  had  Uo^n  off  her  steam  and  lower^  her  boats/  Ckaysteel  a^d 
Haadjaide  stepped  into  the  first  thftt  pushed  off  fof  shore.  In  the  second 
boat;  however,  were  Mr.  WV>odmati  and  little  Jack^  and  both  parties 
kaded'at  the  wie  time:  ,^' 

The  Detective,  who  had^en^rely  recovered  his  temper,  which  had  b^ 
iKghtly  fdBM  in  thepdHoe-eoort  at  Vatetta,  saluted  the  Fugitives  With 
tiie  utmoft  poiitefiest.  ^' 

^  Molniag,  genili»^  he'  sriid :  «  #m>§  to  have  a  look,  at '  the  Bock*  an^ 
give  joar  baggage^  habitig?*  TTd?,  me  and  my  companion  is  cxivag 
tool  I'm  told  tM  munkeys  is  wonderful.  Extremity  like  conwicts.  ) 
aapposo,  geatSy'aa  you're  acquainted  wtih'  the  fact  that  nobody  as  on'cb 
ootew  tlui  h^  bfiitly'^fied  fortification  ever  leaves  it  without  a  pass  fSx>& 
tbe  govefBOf  ?  Well,  Vtn  a  going  to  call  upon  his  lordship,  andperhi^ 
it  nay  Jbeo^OQOveiiietiaetf  lerstsftnrpassesftjtyoutwo!'  "Whars  to  ta» 
iho]ii«ieatlna.ttuer  ■  *l 

**.Inlefwdluckr  exoh*medGray«ffeel,*ff)Hed  again!*       '     '* 

Ao  ho  apoke,  he  drew  a  A^folVer  fr6m  beneath  his  doak  and  tevdled'ft 
ai  Mn  WoodnMn'a  head.  Bat  httfo  Tadc,  whose  eyes  had  never  quitted 
Graysteel  since  he  left  the  steamer,  sprang  forward  at  the  same  moment 
like  a  wild  oat,'  watA  daahed  'tiie  pll^  out  of  his  hand!  h  ftlt  harmle^j 
into  ^*witer. 

*<M«<di'obleegedto'yov,  Jaeky'^-said  the"  Detective  ;  then*  turning  to 
GfavBteel :  **  i  auppose^  Mr.  -G.,  that  this  heroes  about  your' last  dodgel 
It  am't  a  haadsom  way  of  doing  business,  yours  atnt ;  and  if  we  was  any- 
vHwrea  else^  perhaps  the  darbies  might  have  come  into  play.,  But  Via 
obove  rewonge  t  And  tiow,  gents,**  he  add^d,  in  a  sharper  tone,  **  the 
Jong  and  ^  short  of  it  is  this :  youVe  knovm  here  i  the  capten  of  tha 
Indu9  sigaaiied  you,  and  got  an  answer  before  you  left  the  wessel  \  if  you 
walk  in  that  diveetion,**  pointmg  to. tbe  town,  <<you^  find  yourselves  in 
ten  minttCoB  in  the  eommon  gaol— for  the  governor  of  this  town  don't 
itand  no  aonsense.  So  my  adwiee  is,  that  you  just  hand  your  trans  intb 
the  IxMit  iigoin  and  go  ba^ek  to  the  steamer  along  of  me  and  little  Jack — 
your  weny  pefticler  friend,  Mr.  G."    ' 

Sullenly  the  Fugitives  turned  away  and  seated  themselves  in  the  boat; 
discontentedly  the  porters  threw  in  the  baggage  they  had  seized ;  and 
most  methodically,  as  if  all  cavps  de  ^SAtre  were  alike  to  him,  Mr.  Wood- 
man followed  with  the  in^spaiaUe-Jfoqiyaw    -   . 

But  desperate  as  the  case  now  appeare^,  all  hop^  had  not  alymdoned 
HandyAde:  there  Vas  still  the  last  resource  of  tbe  law.  With  money  in 
lais  poaeeasion,  with  unscrupulous  solicitors  and  clever  counsel,  conse* 
qvently,  at  his  oommand,  much  might  stiH  be  done  on  the  day  of  trial  i 
wid  wis  view  of  thw  situation  he  at  last  succeeded  in  impressing  on 
GH^ateeiy  who,  natoadly  of  a  gloomy  haUt,  had  ni^itated  a  bnef^ 
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solution  of  the  difficulty — a  plange  overboard  and  an  end  of  all !  "With 
their  minds  thus  finally  made  up  to  abide  the  is8ue>  no  further  effort  was 
made  by  either  to  escape  from  it. 

Though  baffled  in  his  imme^ate  purpose  at  Malta,  Mr.  Woodman's 
professional  foresight  never  abandoned  him.  On  the  same  day  that  he 
left  Valetta,  a  French  steamer  took  her  departure  for  Marseilles,  and  by 
her  the  Detective  wrote  to  his  employers,  informing  them  of  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  advising  them  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Indus  at  Southampton.  The  advice  was  too  good  to  be  neglected. 
Armed  with  a  warrant  of  indefeasible  authority,  two  fellow-labourers  in 
the  vineyard  which  Mr.  Woodman  tilled  so  successfully  boarded  the 
vessel  before  she  had  well  taken  up  her  berth  in  the  harbour,  and  took 
Messrs.  Graysteel  and  Handynde  into  custody. 

The  shiftmg  game  of  flight  and  pursuit  was  at  an  end.  More  spedous 
wiles — the  advocacy  of  acknowledged  wrong,  the  quirks  and  subtleties  of 
tortuous  ingenuity — were  the  means  now  to  be  employed,  and  none  of 
them  were  spared.  The  in^ctments  against  the  prisoners  were  nume- 
rous: misdemeanour,  embezzlement,  fraud,  felony,  were  severally  ar* 
rayed  by  those  engaged  in. the  prosecution,  but,  owinf  to  a  flaw  here, 
a  techmcality  there,  defective  evidence  in  thb  case,  and  a  point  reserved 
In  that  for  the  Judicial  wisdom  of  the  whole  Bencli^  it  was  a  moot  ques- 
tion for  several  months  whether  any  conviction  would  ensue.  It  was  a 
dirty  butiness  altogether,  and  the  respectable  house  of  Godsend,  Stiff,  and 
Soaper,  who,  as  they  stated  in  court,  had  renuuiied  '<  passive"  after 
being  aware  that  the  Dock  Warrants  in  oireulation  were  forged,  did  not 
come  out  of  it  altogether  with  flying  colours ;  the  drab  in  their  escutcheo  n 
was  a  little  soOed. 

In  the  city  of  London,  in  the  absence  of  *'  bnskness"  in  the  money 
market,  bets  are  laid  upon  everything  that  wears,  in  the  slightest  d^ree, 
a  eommeretal  complexion.  Our  old  acquaintances.  Ruddle,  of  Tun^ull- 
^alley,  and  Honeyball,  of  Cateating-street,  were  always  foremost  in  this 
sort  of  transaction.  Ruddle  offered  Honeyball  a  thousand  guineas  down 
to  receive  bodL  ten  per  diem  until  Graysteel  and  Handyside  were  con- 
victed. A  hundred  days  went  by,  and  Ruddle  pocketed  his  principal;  a 
hundred  more,  and  Honeyball  had  been  mulcted  in  the  original  sum. 
What  was  almost  worse  to  Honeyball  than  the  loss  of  the  money,  was 
the  insufferable  chuckle  of  Ruddle  as  he  held  out  his  palm  lor  the  daily 
payment  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  grinning  stockbrokers^  who  had  all 
oeard  of  tiie  bargain.  At  last,  Honeyball  began  to  fear  that  he  never 
should  see  the  end  of  his  unlucky  speculation  ;  but  one  day  the  tide 
turned,  and  the  long-witiiheld.  blow  fell :  it  was  bruited  on  'Change,  and 
soon  known  to  be  true,  that  Graysteel  and  Handyside  were  '*  in  for  it 
•k  kst.** 

The  judgment  recorded  against  them  was : 


^^PKNAL  asBYinnn  vob  voub  tkabs. 


19 


<<  They  Ve  been  let  off  easy,''  said  Mr.  Woodman  to  littie  Jack,  as  he 
handed  him  a  twenty-pound  note  to  take  back  to  Antwerp ;  '*  Fve  known 
the  day  when  Mr.  Calorafb  would  have  had  sometiiing  to  do  with  this 
here  affair:  but  times  is  weny  ooosideraMy  dumgod—and  I  don't  much 
think  for  the  bettar." 
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BELL'S  CHAUCBa* 

List  us  hope  the  xeadw  will  as  readily  agree  with  us,  that  to  sum  up 
in  a  compieheaa¥e  eloffe  all  the  merits  of  Geo£frey  Chaucer  would  take 
up  pages  on  pages,  as  he  will  excuse  our  not  attempting  anything  of  the 
kmcL  And  vet  there  sre  those,^-£i^li8hmen,  too,  and  of  taste,  and  of  un- 
doubted gemus,  and  themselves  poets,  aclcnowiedged  to  he  such  hjacclama- 
tion  all  the  world  over^  who  have  limited  the  merits  of  Chaucer  to  a  single 
one.  ^Iliis  one  merit  is,  the  equirocal  one  of  being  a  veiy  old  fellow.  He  was 
an  aniique.  Therein,  they  say,  lies,  and  thereto  is  confined,  the  sum  and 
suhstance  of  his  renown.  As  he  did  not  himself  £x  his  time  of  birth,  or 
decide  on  his  incarnation  taking  place  no  later  on  any  account  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  even  this  merit  is  veiy  open  to  question,  «nd  in  £ftct  will 
not  stand  two  minutes'  invesrljigation.  Besides  that,  -allowing  it  to  ^e  a 
merit,  it  is  one  in  which  Dan  Chaucer  is  beaten  hollow  by  other  less 
known  but  far  older  fellows,  who  had  the  start  of  him  by  lustres,  and 
decades,  and  centuries, — ^which  nobody  can  -deny. 

Lord  Byron,  for  instance,  says  of  him :  "  Chaucer,  notwithstanding 
the  praises  bestowed  on  him,  I  think  obscene  and  ootftemptiUe. :  he  owes 
his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,  which  he  does  not  •deserve  so  well 
as  Pierce  Plowman,  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.^f  After  this,  one  reads 
vdth  relative  comfort  what  else  is  read  with  absolute  confusion,  his  lord- 
ship'^  opinion  of  Shakspeare  :  "  What,"  he  asked  Thomas  Moore — "  what 

do  you  think  of  Shakspeare,  Moore  ?  I  think  him  a  d d  humbug."]: 

The  said  Thomas  Moore,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  Shakspeare, 
seems  to  have  approximated  scandalously  close  to  his  noble  friend  in  the 
matter  of  Chaucer.  *^  Chaucer,  for  instance,''  he  writes,  in  his  Diary 
(1819),  '*  in  what  terms  some  speak  of  him  !  whUe  I  confess  I  find  him 
unreadable.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  he  was  so  glad  to  hear  me  say  so,  as 
he  had  always  in  silence  felt  the  same.^f 

The  "  Canterbury  Tales"  are,  says  Berington,I|  "  in  eveiy  one's  hands ; 
but  1  would  willingly  learn  by  how  many  they  have  been  read,  and  par- 
ticularly by  how  many  with  the  feeling  of  delight."  The  Reverend 
Joseph  is  certain,  not  only  that  Chaucer  has  been  immoderately  extolled 
by  writers  of  old  time,  who  '^  were  satisfied  to  pronounce  an  undiscrimi- 
nating  panegyric,"  but  that,  at  the  present  time,  if  we  would  speak  the 
truth,  he  is  read  (with  the  exception  of  some  passages)  not  as  a  poet,  who 
delights  by  the  richness  of  his  imagery,  or  the  harmony  of  his  numbers, 
but  simply  as  a  writer  who  has  portrayed  wiih  truth  the  manners,  customs, 
and  habits  of  the  age.^     Berington  does,  however,  allow  Chaucer  to 

♦  Poetical  Works  of  Geofflrey  Chaucer.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  E!^To- 
lames.  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1365-6.  ( Aaaotated  Edition  of  the  Eaglish 
Poets.) 

f  Moore's  Life  of  Bjioa. 

%  Lord  John  Russell's  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,  vol.  iii.    Mr.  Rogers  cor- 
roborates the  report  of  Byron's  heresy  hereanent. 
ijbid.  vol.  ii. 
Berington's  Literary  HistoQr  of  the  Ifiddle  Ages,  book  vL 
*<  Sudh,  I  reeoHect,  was  my  own  judgment  atleast,  when,  some  years  a^,  1 
WM  prevailed  upon  to  perase  lAm/'-^-ibuL    '<]hrevaiM  upoo,"*  qaottui  ?    Coii> 
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take  the  fint  nek  smomg  oar  «ftriy  English  poets.     This  k  flometfuog. 
CbMoer'f  miaken  mutt  take  wliat  tbwy  caa  get  in  his  ikvour,  from 
Chaoear's  detaoton,  who  lis^e  ears  Imt  liear  D^ 
bom  Hi  Ae  stxains  ao 

toagw) 
Slug  by  the  Moining  Star  of  song,  who  made 
ms  music  heard  below : 

Dan  Chancer,  the  fiist  warbler,  whose  sweet  bfeatk 

Preladed  those  melodious  biursts,  that  fill 
The  spacioas  times  of  great  Elisabeth 

With  sounds  that  echo  stOL* 

Ghully  we  suppose  with  Chailes  Knight  that  Shakspeare  was  tiie  pupil 
of  Cfaauoer,  and  ikat  the  **  fine  bright  foHo  of  1542/'  as  he  calls  it, 
whose  bold  black  letter  seems  ihe  proper  dress  for  the  rich  antique 
thought,  was  his  closesrt  companion.  Infsllibly,  with  him,  we  beliere, 
that  1^  Warwidcshire  boy  would  defight  in  Chaucer's  romance,  and 
woidd  learn  what  stores  lay  hidden  of  old  traditions  and  faUes — legends 
^rnt  had  trayelled  from  one  nation  to  another,  gatihering  new  drcum*- 
stances  as  they  became  clothed  with  a  new  language,  ihe  property  of 
ereiy  people,  related  in  the  peasant's  cabin,  studied  in  the  scholar's  cell, 
-—and  that  Chaucer  would  teach  him  to  select  these  as  the  best  materials 
for  a  poet  to  work  upon,  their  universality  proving  them  akin  to  man's 
inmost  nature  and  feelings.  "  The  time  would  arrive  when,  in  las  soli- 
taiy  walks,  unbidden  tears  would  come  into  his  eyes  as  he  recollected 
some  passage  of  matchless  pathos ;  or  irresistible  laughter  arise  at  those 
touches  of  genial  humour  which  glance  like  sunbeams  over  the  page.^f 
And  as  with  Shakspeare,  so  with  many  and  many  ano&er  poet,  Eliza- 
bethan, prae-Elizabethan,  and  post-Elizabethan, — own  dnldren  of  the 
Sin  of  English  verse. 

His  chum  to  ^t  title — '^the  Father  of  English  Poetry"— has  been 
lecpgnised  far  and  wide.  Mr.  Bell,  his  latest,  and  not  least  accompli Aed 
and  genial  editor,  asserts  his  right  to  it,  not  only  because  he  was  our 
earliest  true  poet,  but  because  the  foundations  he  laid  still  support  the 
fabric  of  our  poetical  literature,  and  will  outlast  the  vicissitudes  of  taste 
and  language.  And  as  witnesses  to  this  right  are  summoned  such  au- 
thorities as  Lydgate,  who  calls  him  the  **  chief  poete  of  Bretayne  ;"  and 
the  "  lode-sterre"  of  our  language,  a&d  says  that  he  was  the  first  to  distil 
and  rain  the  gold  dewdrops  ef  speech  and  eloquence  into  our  tongue, — 
and  Occleve,  who  styles  him  ''the  fynder  of  our  fayre  langage," — and 
Roger  Ascham,  who  dubs  him  the  *'  English  Homer,"  and  attributes  to 
"  his  sayinges"  as  much  "  authority  as  eyther  Sophocles  or  Euripides  in 
Gieke^''^-'and  Spenser,  w^o  speaks  of  him  as  the  ''  pure  well-head  of 
poetry,"  ''  the  well  of  English  undefilad,"  and  who  is  hima^  ranked  by 

Ad  toil  of'pemni^  that  neBTAtuxaroni  Hie  Beverend  Joseph  as  evidently 
MluuBedoffaimsdffbrhadiignadCaiaacer:  ibnt  be  indiredilj  pleads,  in  mitiga- 
iion,  that  he  was  as  good  as  Indlisd  into  it,  and,  seosofly,  tbatit  was  ^^years 
ago,"  ittplying  that  he  had  aevcr  repeated  the«llfenoa,  and  codtd  therafofe  he 
s^M  aa  old  tiifender  ia  aa  hidalgent  eenea  only. 

*  TrnmymHtt  ^  A  Dmaai  of  8a&  Wanm." 

t  Knight's  **  William  Shakspere:  a  Biography,"  hook  i.  chap.  iz. 
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bealwiif^  next  in  diroQologitfal.QKd^^^.tliw  Six!^,  of  oajipDal  flpog^ia 
ttit^  sueedirioii  «f  <poet0  giteot  at)d  glcBriqu?*  Bqt  bak  therp  come  at  last  a 
mtr  g6ti€iratkmi  whitih  kn^s:  not  <9iaH9er,  av»d  yqte^  him  .Q)M|olete  ?  IVe 
trow  not.  But 'St  An^rtiata  AhftfKlijbioii  Aoir  bfffpC9  jiu,  ai^d  the  lo^awis 
T>f  Hb  atso0ptfebc«ii>T  thb/p«}^  rIviU  gq  far,  tP  B^le  tTiat  pcuat^    .For  Iu»e 

Bell  1m' will aiyi  wiiie^ (kd^iio  fdb>wiiigi^i#  the  uf^^  hi?  dim  tof^^, 
%hH^  famUibgv4iia<iHMder  w»tb/ey0!y.  j^  "^^I^^  \¥^  thoroi^Iv 

%«^gibld.'.'  :B[1%  ^^oiurtaottf  j««4er,.(tv^  ipHBt,di#qDqjrt«AH«)^i  W^ 
vtiMtlyiflliid e^nilvdljr iUme: wm  Ip^wUsi^fi  F^thjt]^ .e^pp^b^^  libee, 
llioiiti  lUMst Wsetei'^ilh  «a6e  /tbef;npQ<gi^i|^  ^^.^d/j  i^.  i^tp^^i^fi^p 

oyerlooked  anv  of  the  projects,  or  experiments,  which  nave  De|i;^ j(|}g^- 
%<$sted  ^fimiitmiejt»^ti^Q)ilDi41af9}i^to.Ae  ^^oyw^o^  pC  tte  Mf^™^ 
^readtfr^  i^H«itwrie#a/thfc*ttj}0#ti-jb^|WfiU^^  japJ^wUiflg 

{l«b'arthq^hW)n»fc  h^  l)«)!Art|;4»i4lPpper^l»ipilft,^ 
'Wfe,  Ukfrnf  ^.teoJr*e!aboMA©jiiimpbi*^lfl^jiB;i^ycb.^ 
*iiMr^l6MPQf:'tliaD9U  ^qr^ilir>iyaiii«b,M^itIi«^  fi:$>fT»^)9£  94lP^^ni%'l894 
'irfhkk'  **;h«dkr  nb-cbei^  rasawblaw^i  inl^pJriV»Pr  ^prM??lw/\i9!'jQ^iw» 
ifbwi  l^pi^ltaBAitipri-twip'iQ  Htiwr.;';:.„Tha •^?Mi|^^flp|,ma4e[i^vr 

'^MaoBghi  diitojrafo-'BeJliWwie^-iTWWjA  wl!*r^o>tfl  PJ^W^f  f 
•Mr.  BkDftl  mkeiiliieporbon  Af)-ai»b)9<^^^  i^u|t,9rfisa 

^«  indly^d9l««h^JiJll4o^t«♦rivW^|W^^^ 
''>«fnioa*^«i^diAtmgnhe4.l!jr'>a«>t^<3b  ^d^lteiW  At  i^)Pffi««E. 
'  io^  «IUkU|iiitf4lie  lDiiitf«iai<»il;Qf;  4iii^ia^^t3tttllo;!r  ^^U^..Jpai^frt^  i    .^   ^  , 
vjittd  ttM  ;oflUiwMeiiainiii4il«'i«pflWia^9Si>/;^Uf4f4;^^^ 
ney<^#dRi«8l^)a8'ihiliJi*iClttuooir.||^  ib^.^T^l^nlil^^'f^aqh  Q^v  .^'f  {X^  pq>- 
'^ittM  «^/pmcbrii8aric4|y>^^ 


^'«nd^ai^l««a;>^<»  iba*  whiobitis^Mei^^T/^^^Y  ap5j^^?Jtu^i»n.3»^Mffa^ 
"tiMf^  wMA 'jbeiHociWHiifaii  «f  4Jtniflt*»r^..aft4.in^#r«t  frfeq^^fjjt; 


Whftabutdit*lt'faalirtil*h^lrtifoli^d^'     -  ..... 

'  '^  r,  t    ,  ..:.'.B«.hqctoieeadiat>talfce,flM>di«i,..  .  r  -^ /„    r  .  ,' 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  ro«e, 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows,  &c 

'  t  Hbr,  %4' Wilste  i^ttuofkad^  ten  sjflsUes  ittntt  be  icept^  aA4  thym^,  mvttt  be 
Irept;  and  ia  the  expeiimeat  it  resoiti,  geaeiral^,  that  whilst  the  rehabiti4ff  of 
Ohauoiff'  is  nndeHaken  imdsr «  neocnlty  wliksh  Uea  whoUjr  in  theohscunty  <^his 
dialeet-^he  proposed  gtovid  or.mgtlte  of  •  nx)deroiflatiQa--6ir  the  greater  part  of 
the  actoal  efaangei  are  made  te  the  sske-of  that  which  belesehandyou  might  not 
:  think  of;  nanwlj, ihewetsfi  Thiast  la  lluil  puts  the  tnnslators  to  the  strangest 
BhtfM  and  IMches,  aad^  facseSs  thfrTtrsioQ,;  in>  spite  of  their  best  skill,  with  anti- 
Chauoerisms  as  thick  as  blackberries.— Noarn's  SpecmenMof  ik^  Brkitk  Critics. 
PartVL 
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tuiayoidable,  it  is  always  at  a  loss  of  some  subtle  trait  of  expresdoD,  or 

some  complexional  peculiarity  essential  to  the  inithfnl  preaenta^n  cff 

tl^e  original.  .  Between  ihe  new  and  the  old  itylei  whiehy  notwithstaadini^ 

the  utmost  care,  thus  l)ecome  insensSMy  Ming'Ud,  the  spirit  of  Chauoi^r 

escapes*  and  nothing  remains,  so  to  speak^  "but  4he  letter  of  his  work/'* 

Itjr.  Bell  abo  refers  to  another  danger  inseparable  frctoi  aU  such  expe^ 

rlments, — proved  to  be  inseparable  by  the  best  of  tlKse  itenions^-r- 

namely,  tJid  co)otfring  imparted  to  eaoh  versiim  by  the  tpeci^  siaater  <ff 

each  modertl  Tersrfier.    Wbrdiswoi^'s  Cfaaticer  WoldawoDlliiseft.  :  Leig)i 

Hqnt's  Chtracer  is  Leigh  fll6m<^^.     Mrs.  BmwniDg'a  Cbaucet  inddgcp 

7n  Elizabeth  Barretti«ms.     A  reader  iiconatnted  witb  Ael^piM  BalM^ 

>Biritb  ^he  Story  of  Rimini,  and  witbthet  Visi<m  of  "Poets^basiUnb  di^ 

ctil^,  ^en  co^ni^  tK^se tevetnlversioM^bf  the oU bM,  t6:discviamft)e 

-between  ^is and  that^  emi^a^t^ htttld^"  sAddhrtrillute  uifliesiliilixigly .s^yi 

cuigue.         •■''•'•.■••-.'     -/     ''"''•..':-      '•     /.  r  :■  ■, 

Wt.  BeD's hop^ arid >»s«lv,  (henj  it^ is;  h,  thepvdsaitt inost/«de<«M ai»l 

-meritorious  ^itW,HA|^maW'Cbat»oeh:*s^tofi;^affe'aBd  natrsliasy^t^.ttio 

inllUon  Vlth<^)it  taikt^ering  ;w%li  i€s  fiWf^s.     ^  ftan  Cokridgptfif  j^iiM9|i 

iii  I^siUtdttf  ilM&ttis  praeticabid:' '  ^l  oaMo4{int^'kast.i^vb''<9a^ 

^len^ge/,  ^'ianir  xli^cessfty'lbf  •Ohau^isr'a  p(isitfy(  ispcmoliydw  ^  Ca|^- 

Iftiry  T^I^' being  c^nslder^iobtolete^^^LH-a^pimriik  jm  gi^M  Jpr 

sf6undiiigihefitial'  ^  of  s^^Wablies,  atid^fer^icpi^fflgt  dhe.  teriti^k^ 

;8u6l|  word^'A  oteihl,  tiADf^,  ^v  Wdb^j^lkUesl^  ddUi^  ^IbbWtp 

be  soundM' Id '"^bch^ "ca^^lH^  ifhia^ti  %>» Wfnb&den4i/n^et«iit.'''t,    Tfe^ 

iShijM  ^pedi^nt,  ht^  wik  tAhrih^'^il¥OtL\BLmim'^Jf^^^        |y]Ei|ig.f«3t- 

p^tidtts,  Where  tli^  ehH^rs  *^t^'iftv4teMlls^4DiiUe,anyiBead6^>t9  M  t^e 

'      "-"^   '  'yJ^deW  i^il^ai'tiibhj^  ^'Chaoci^t^^'iiiree^    Ad,  fat (k^ iaM^r 

;ike^ic(^hbjM^  tliat^aiiififdeir  )o 

i  tlhot^il^hiy  igdecfiv«iiyM«m  j6f  tbifido^rit^wod^^     isweimij 

, ^      /''iiif&  dr 'thm  SiiA^m4^  ^^jg^d'  toi  intimate  rihavlnMi^i^.pf 

'^dcent; '4ti4  that^lh^  iiiA^^oidJO^P^^iKmi^n^  ^  tbe 

bbfigk^)^'tlks^^^ti^^x>f  1^  <tfi|BAdbs/(w<AsUk  n^B^uUApiQieni^t 

'{li^feka^^b^'&i/lff'tiiAiii!^^  thi%ip  tt^y'bia'ibakeiKfatJgsMit»ii!;a.:^^k 
'  sfcan^'d  a^erV^>ith^^t^  Wibukl'nevin&ul  m,mBfinU>g(»h' 

'  M  'airii!ttbl3ffrf.|  •  'l%e"pil^^^ent '  ^«»#'«  t^oitofaaaDvon'.  Ille  Whtdbe  f^^r 
was,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  the  supplying  the  reader  with  a  few 
plain  rules  for  pronunciation,  [^Whit|h'tA^(yti(M^  principal  struc- 

tural i^culiarides,  T^^^g  )^^.  tp  appty  {jJetn,  tbt  %\fQl^\t    His  metrical 
analysis  of  the  opeuingLUneaioCtibekiiSNQli^liHry^'T^^^  of  itself  suffice 

to  enable  his  readers  to  undk«tataid  moitiof  •iWpeciiUarities  of  inflexion 
and  accentuation.    Here  is  t^ef  fnannet^  of'  4t  ^  -      ^    ' 

.'••"■7  T     '  I-  <['       J  '   .-.    /        M    .         .X 

.    t  Coleridge's  Table-TiUk. 

■'  c«&tMtBe'wtkele0^  «lle€aateybaKr^akSttin^itlie  finttfaMtanoe  Ion  tbi«  mtmt 

nor  MlfiUQtiishe^Hft^ dcsigtf  ef  pifiutSagtheiii-ia  tlnd manner: tUi  the  laboinr h^ 

*  been  compiyt^.   S^  relMquii^ ith^didf  because  of  the  neoe^sit^  tbeae  apceaU 

'  ilnpoeed,  In  a  tast  ftonibelr  l:3Mastantts,  of  deeid&g.  «laiiblful  quaalioafl  afiecting 

*'  the  re^tioh  ef  ^(oantilSes,'  aad  tbe4iflfar0nees  of  opinion Ikey  would  inmta^ly 

m^rate  on  points  ftr  which  no  ailntnury  lnws  c«i  paM^,h9  laid  4ofd*-*-^ 

Bbxx's  67b«cfl^,  L  e9«  •  :    .  -.  .  ,     '      .     ) 
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TViaLn  that  I  Apxll  |  U^  with  |  Ub  s«ha«r  |  r«B  ffwMte 
Th«  di!0Qgbt  I  ^£  M&rehe  |  lifttb  pQr  |  c«d  to  |  the  zOdte, 
And  ba  I  tbiid  eve  |  rj^  vcyii«  |  in  swich  |  ScQOr, 
Of  which  I  vSrttle  |  SngSn  |  drSd  Is  |  the  flsar; 
Wh»B  ZB  I  phyms  I  Sek  with  I  his  8we  I  tiS  hiesth 
Eiispl  I  rttd  hath  |  !a  evo  |  ij^  hSlU  |  tod  hSSth 
ThS  tin  I  drS  cri^  |  p&,  3U»d  |  thfi  ySa  |  g0  sOime 
H&th  In  I  the  Bttn  |  his  hftl  |  fS  cOOrs  |  I-rOnoe 
And  8m&  |  IS  JPOw  |  ISs  mft  |  kSn  me  |  KdSS, 
ThXt  sle  I  pen  ftl  I  the  Bight  I  with  G  |  pfo  ^fae, 
Stt  pifk  I  eth  hem  |n)itlkro|Inhlr»|  cttrages:-** 
Thtone  l0a  |  gen  fU  1 15  g5n  |  Snptt  |  giimicv,  &c 

Here^  as  Mr.  Bell  points  oat>  the  final  e  in  AprtUe,  sweie,  halfh,  yange^ 
smale^  is  pronounced;  while  in  Marckcy,  veyne^  ncUurcy  it  is  quiescent, 
because  in  these  cases  it  is  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or 
with  the  letter  A,  according  to  the  rule  in  French  poetry.  "  The  final 
es  is  pronounced  in  croppes,  fowUsy  as  in  German.  The  French  words 
NcouVy  nature^  caragesy  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  root,  as 
in  French.  The  reader  will  also  remark  the  old  forms  of  hem  and  here^ 
for  them  and  their;  and  alepen^  maken^  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflexion  of 
the  infinitive  and  plural  verb  ;  i-ronne  is  also  the  pret.  part  of  rennen, 
to  run,  as  in  German,  gelobi,  &om  lobenJ*  With  ordinary  attention  to 
this  analysis  at  the  beginning,  and  to  the  ample  glossary  at  the  end,  of 
Mr.  Bell's  edition,  no  one  with  a  care  to  be  thought  compos  mentis 
will  henceforth  complain  of  Chaucer's  metre  or  matter  as  past  finding 
out 

After  all,  there  exists  a  great  delusion,  as  Mr.  de  Qaincey  yean  ago 
observed,*  as  to  the  character  of  Chaucer's  diction :  some  ninety  or  one 
hundred  words  that  are  now  obsolete,  certainly  not  many  more,  he  main- 
tains, vein  the  whole  surface  o£  Chaucer ;  and  thus  a  prima  facie  im- 
pression is  conveyed  that  Chaucer  is  difficult  to  understand;  whereas  a 
very  slieht  practice  ^miliarises  his  language.  And  one  half  the  diffi- 
culties, it  has  been  urged  by  another  critic,!  are  local,  for  the  people 
north  of  the  Humber  and  south  of  the  Tay,  would  understand  Chancer 
without  much  labour,  speaking  as  they  do  a  language  still  rich  in  Saxon 
words,  and  using  to  this  day  many  of  nis  expressions,  for  the  meaning  of 
which  Surrey  and  Middlesex  tmm  to  a  glossary. 

Having^  mastered,  with  such  slight  expen(!iture  of  time  and  trouble, 
these  prenminary  "difficulties," — having  cracked  the  ** rough  shell  that 
encloses  th^  sweet  kernel," — what  a  reward  awaits  ^e  novice  in  the 
freshness,  freedom,  narrative  liveliness,  dramatic  energy,  picturescme 
description,  practical  philosophy,  tender  pathos,  and  racy  numour  of  the 
Sire  of  English  Verse ! 

Breezes  are  blowing  in  old  Chaucer's  vasse, 

I  Alexandar  Smith— and  every  ttdm  wha  has  a  nmd  (w  say  it 
isedly,  thovgh  perhaps  ambiguouslpr)  viaj  verify  this  for  lafludl 
**  And  look  at  dear  old  Chancer,'*  exclaims  a  thoi^htfid  essayiirl  of  omr 
day>  "  how  the  firesh  air  of  tbe  Kentish  hilK  o^er  which  he  lode  fi>ur 
kuidred  yeua  ago^  breiMbhes  in  his  vaonea  stiU.    They  have  a  pefffuiae 

♦  "Homer  and  the  Homcrid»."    Part  IIL 
t  See  Athenaum,  No.  693  (1841). 
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Ittcftfiofrold  bay,  tbtt§ will  iMt  loso  its  omrooiuoea,  hayiag  been  cut  mii 
csRi«d  so  £dm1l."*  Wq  ue  remiiuifid  of  Camden's  n&uJe  of  the  '^  amat- 
imnng  poelaaters^''  iRhom^  Irybg  to  keep  up  with  hua,.  Chancer  1^  hy 
many  leagnaa  hriond  him. 

Jam  iBonte  potito 
Bidet  anLelanteoi  dura  ad  fastigia  turbanw- 

whieh  beiDg  Englkhed  hj  old  Camden  himadf,  signtfieih  that 

When  once  himself  the  steep-top  hill  had  woa» 
At  all  the  sort  of  them  he  laugh  d  anon. 
To  see  how  they,  the  pitch  thereof  to  gain. 
Puffing  and  blowing  do  dimbe  np  in  vain. 

So  sound  wae  Master  GeofiErey  of  wind  and  liinb>  so  blithe  his  song,  and 
ao  springy  his  step  on  hill-sides  and  hill-tops,  whither  anhelans  turba^ 
&  panting  throngs  toiled  after  him  in  yain. 

*'  C'est  re£Eet  da  tout  style  yieilli  de  paraltre  naif  et  en&ut>"  aaya  a 
commentator  on  the  good  Bishop  Amyot.  Bat  Chaucer  is  naif  et  en* 
font  after  an  exceptional  kind,  and  in  an  exceptional  degros.  In.  Mrs. 
Browning's  processLon  of  bards  he  is  characberiaed  as 

Chancer,  with  his  infantine 
Eamiliar  elasp  of  things  dhiae — 
(That  mark  upon  his  ups  ia  wine).f 

He  had  a  nature  "  embrowdid"  like  the  complexion  of  his  own  ''  yong 
Squyer^" 

as  it  were  a  mede 

AI  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  and  reede. 

&rngynge  he  was,  or  flowtynge,  al  the  day ; 

He  was  as  fressh  as  is  the  moneih  ol  May4 

'^I  talos  uneeasmg  delight  in  Chancer/  said  Coleridge^  vhen  a^e^ 
hagubhing^  and  dying  out:  "his  nMmly  cheerfulnesB  is  espedaUy  delir 
eioQS  to  ma  la  mj  ohl  age.  How  ezquiaitely  tender  he  is,  and  yet  hov 
perfiaetly  free  hxm  the  laast  touch  of  siekly  melancholy  or  morbid  dioo]^ 
iag  !"§  The  kwely  invalid,  confined  to  one  iiacrow  chamber,  finds  it 
peopled  by  Chaoeer  with  the  moving,  speakings  acting  forms  of  many- 
aotkemed  fife.  F<Hrms  how  distinct,  definite,  ii^vidualised  I  Well  might 
Dryden  declare  he  could  see  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  their 
Inuaoon,  their  faatuns,  and  their  very  dress^  as  distinctly  as  if  ha  had 
supped  with  them  at  the  Tabard,  in  Southwark.  And  well  has  gbrioas 
John  noted|[  how  clearly  all  the  pilgrims  are  severally  ^stinguished 
from  each  other — ^not  only  in  their  indinations,,  hut  in  their  vary  phy- 
fliognomiea  and  pcwwnsy^  insomuch  that  ^^Bapiista  Porta  could  not  nave 

*  **  Euphranor."  t  "Vision  of  Poets.* 

X  Prologue  to  the  Oantertmry  T&Ies.  Ij  Coleridge's  TSible  Taft. 

g  Dryden's  Prefiu»  to  the  Fables. 

%  Chancery  aap  Mr.  Leigh  Hnnt,  is  ^as  stedKms  of  physiognomy  as  Lsvater, 
and  fkr  truer.  Observe^  too,  the  poetry  that  aocompanies  it— the  imaginathre 
sympathy  in  the  matter  of  fact,  ms  yeoman,  who  \b  a  forester,  has  a  head  like  a 
nut  His  miller  is  as  brisk  and  healthy  as  the  air  of  the  Mil  on  which:  he  Mves^ 
and  as  hardy  and  crom^grained  as  his  conscience^  We  know,  as  weD  as  if  we 
had  ridden  with  them,  ms  oHy-fiused  monk ;  his  Hsping  fHar  (who  was  to  make 
confession  easy  to  the  ladies);  his  carbonded  sammoner  or  chnrdi-baiBf!^  the 
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A&8  jmuI$tmAX}am' 

tbexp"'— ^Ach  pUgrim'i  i&h»<  and  mAonef  of  taUioe  iV  being  ^aQ^^piljr 
^nUed  to  tbeir  seyctalj^i^iMop^  vhun90uvfl|  ind  ofibgii^Ilat  it  woida 
]^  improper  innDy  othormoiubrrTtiie  gfav«  iiiad'MriQvlS'ehanetaiti/bmg' 
4i«lipguiahedf  each  bj  bi»  ow.ai4]9^M^  grftvlty^  $fii  th*  nbil<W*  Q£:ib# 
low  cbaract«<9  differing Acooi^ing  to  their  Hfttsuref, — tbe  BectreJbeivg  i« 
ahiyrply  dis<»!i»M»«M  ftofn  tih?  Mmer^.a^  tibe.  Miller  froMk-di^  Co<ik,'i» 
«itbiir  of  tbom  from  Ibe  miiiciiig:  Ij«4)(>Fti<ire88y  and  Iha  broed-apeiwag 
gap4pcf(be4  W-if^  of  Pa4h«  I%>  J(g«^  ii  has^lt^en.iBaiclt.bist  betm  «d 
yariously  or  so  minutelj)  dipiipted '  itt  |aiy>;(ustbor»-  9Uber.in;:M09»'>or:,(bi 
jyb^^  aa.tbe^vof )  Sdivard  th«  (Tkir^,  and  hi«imMOMitir,  ii^  tbe  moAi  of 
Cbnacet,,  #or,|if{  ]|».  the  0|fati<9lfi0f  Thmyiii^Bt,  of ipf j])eiiMillien«^  ne 
JViy^.^  KnighAstC^.AiJiflfiiSifr-^ift  ii^  th» -oonledhHi  oC  iIri8to|iha«e% -ar^ 
jhavd^cAT  op|^fl90!ltB^  .th^iCburb;;  if*.  4a  Use  Latinised  1»i^nmhidlM&^ 
(^landeti  a«d>Mb^s%',Tereh«efi4)d^le«tNi  ahow;.«|^theifsi)lie8.afid  jiioeaxtirf 
Sbia  i»iUIa<djtfseai  U^  uvv|b«iebafaelepe^  Xh^hraalii^ jnix^  np>jftth 
mieh  genfjrel  saliv^i.^a  beive.saanjfi.tiiaile  ofnmMert  pMJMf  Aft^ 
ffiiaiLr^aodifi  In.fett.^FoOs^,  ti^  ^e^i^vec}^  ppaii^to.Tarifrtyi.of  ^(Sie^  Uid)^ 
jj^Mdi(^;hie  da)f4i«;Gb4imff«.'f  %ibafe.aU  ibes%  and.mp^  >fiMq  4be 
fial4  0£  the »f(w9jil)a«terM.>  If  Afj;tM»rtramiig/4^/babitsJ'iiod  faifiifeliQiT 
j^atin^  lA  the  alfftiotifents  oCtbe^mMb  elaswsi^ 
^  mtftei^cen«rai^  t^ib»ie#n|^«^poiiMry^  Fiy^te^'w  <FiQlesart,i4h0dqgHt>iit 
•hJevhole  Kfi^^ivrat^  o%  fon^ptina^.  Iq^hii^ij^oeitos  i«id.{|ottwMN»  W 
4;reala  of  .|JW  (ftViei»^  i;a»rtiyjlo{tio)  the^  allrt n^riiesiog  alil^eeti  ^  lorab 
^bis  CbionietN^e^iii:  tbe  UMi/we  havtf  bntf  ia  iwmtv  lofi  the  Snigbfef 
^tid.tbatt.wd)^  tbe  i\m»>  og)  pp^Uciil  flhiv|^,,U]a»  ibe  tttiie^Uttaml 
J/mg^i.  of  CbMflec/^t  '  ChvieerW  XLnigbt  is  f*  Hm  Uafovioid^  oep^pbo^ 
inaide  i^  out*:  fiat  ther^enei  vevkimUtifde  belotiga  to  dM.loatesIp  oCbb 
.aeaaeiates  imdiat  CanlenVwy  fXigtm98^i.  il>niarkfl>ai  well  the  Coo|f»>4e 
jmg^^io^ in:tbe  noattar  of  JU^u  de*: as .tbd PriereaiyMMedame  B^gjbilf 
iifp^jym  c^ttld  i^toea  tha  iM9viice.  «>>  4iviB«}y  ^albeit  arithi  Ji-Mi^l: 
accent) ;  the  Shipman  from  Dartmouth,  of  tber  bl«k  ^M»SfiM(9t^  fpr 
fatP^ed.b]r'«ar»i9eriftimi,^ilCiortba^i«DdiGa:pe  £tniateQla^«e  v4it  as 
jAa  young  .3qftire^  tbatja<eomp)u)iadii<hpniefl(»ati^>daQ<^  inaft^-nMdcdf, 
dimt<gbtsinMii^^sarv9iv.&pd:bwty:^  idie  J^leNgManon^  bie  aiAoab^ 

fitMsh  iipe»9i.bie.  inftre^4i»^  netji  jaa.  iChe  .HeMbanti  clad  m,  imotley  and.«ioiiPlitf 


01?  steward,  ^ith  his  cro|)ped  head  fina  calflesa  Wg&  who  ihayes  bis  beard  M 
cloB^fy  as  he  irebkoiis  with  fits  maaief^s  tetiiint9.^-^LElOB  HtiKlr's  wit  ai^ 

HUntoUK  '•  .-'■■■••.'.'.  .  .'  .  •  •■    .     -.Ml 

'  I**  iVoAiGhancst,  lays  Mr.Ofaarles  Enkhtithe  ^aiateBed  jadament^  of  Bbato- 
ayewe  ivoald  laarnr  tt^  '*  pvssihUlt/  of  dalineatiitg  fndiYi^ial  .«l9aiac49r  ^wUh  ^hP 
minutest  accuracy,  without  separating  the.  individual  from  the  permanent  an^ 
the  universal.*— Kkioht's  Sheikspere :  a  Biography. 

t  ^  In  Chaucer  we  find  depicted  the  rural  dwelllog  of  tiieBeTe,;an\Stha  loncfljr 
oottanaof  the  *  noun  widowe,'  wfto  la  dnorifaed  iia  a  ^maner  dey^»'  the  lowiQit  ehua 
of  labonsers :  '  ful  aoot/  was  hire  hall,  and  eka  hire  bower.'  But  FrQissarfr  never 
condescends  to  smoky  rafters ;  he  dwells  always  in  the  tapestried' halls  of  princ^ 
and  delights  to  describe  their  unlimited  power  and  their  costly  magnificenc(i.^-— 
HiPFiSLET*s  Chapters  on  Earh^  EnMk  Literature. 

t  Speght  reads  woics  for  nose  ("Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  semyly;*^— hut  the 
latter  is  surely  aot  na-Chaucer-like,  nor  out  of  keeping  wiib  Mm  general  de- 
scription (yemed  with  gentle  hrony)  of  the  Lady  Prioress. 
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vMrbeafdedy  Wttb  tltt«  bristly  watt  mi  hb  nose^  And  that  HMNAk- as  wid^ 
liti  ft'^Mai  flininM^  aa*  mM  9B  'Ui«'  (!>xKMrd  Clidtic^  le«&  of  'penkyti  ttiid 
|hiBiiillwinu(ilj;mtb,  ilW«f  sj^Mdi  tilt  caU«l  tipoii','  imd  tapid  of  meek 
ib/Mi  die  SiimoMief,  with  Im  fire-ted  pfa^  and'  nn^w  eyea^  and  hhtk 
iffo»fi  and  iria^jpaaftSon  for  toeka  wild  ^Uo  Mid  aUfoag;  dtii^,  aa  well  ak 
tlie>poo^  Miiabpfiett^  iKh  Wi;  good  wotflca  ai^  holy  tboajgfbta^  tnte  aae^ 
T^caaor  ^  wa  a^ioaflea  in  life  and  1  doetrba  j  >  the  atudiotur  money^making 
^^ootor^f  Phyifieyiuid  the  jOviai,  aiart»lor4ioiiiiied»  ttiav|i-B^umd)  pjiy^ 
chs9»led,  aB|Af«-8ho^  sArfat^ho^  Wife  of  BMfa,  ' 
't  19eBtMto>(tiiw>'^'€te»torbufy  Taleai^'^^M^lua'andf Cyytfaj^e^-  appean 
^  kH«»'Wiv4<b^tfavee^dr'foiir  dentutiea  the  liioal' riopolAr  of  Ghaut- 
«ar'a>wod|ii:'  ilt  k-iiMtted  deta^istfably  «  fnfB  veirtidnb^^^^ftooteMkAi 
'^Kldati«lo^^r#ob  whieh,  howciven  it  diSirt  -sitffioiotiliy' to  he  ^ 
'bodfiCad^ffikir^wigkarf'iiieaatta^  ati^>erigiiittl>w^)'^'th«06teffttioa  whib^ 
Ibneajita^4t0otf:<he:iiiividjbti  tompuvnif  >tbe^wo  peema  hetftg^  Mn'  Bel 
«|^  ti|i#wihik|  Booawdo2<  excels 'in  •<£gaiierf  of'diotiiM  JMrtdinstfltteftl, 
^haUoaviia  imnpOHiafahly  auMriavkr  depth  of<(hdliai{piind  d^lhieatleii  of 
aliapMrioBa^  ^UMo-hia  oHaiwaten  aiw'p^Mad:iirHhiiifOce-vig<(iiii'  a^^^ 
A«idii|%,-'aAd  ho'  i[v6vyw)i«te'  diaptayi  tt  cloa^  knowledg>^  6i  tee^* 
€Mla mMlMb^ lirejfttbier and fartftai^betWelM  iii aho'idbgo^iaiilipoea* 
)f'l9ie  Bobebf 'th«rl>aohBaaeL''! ''  QteuefffO'i  i>retile^  ^ad^Q!^  HotiA 
W  FttM^^^^'A^fhnh*  huft'U  tdonakkvodito  b(t<do  tUli  lihe  poetV  ^thilb 

iililWiu»redlte^^*ejhig<»)  ^the'>Ayabie>  iyitSi  vf '  niiineiwtioii^  theo  latcfy 
faiipedadkd>iifto''Bafori«,^d''the  iffaeory)  of  aotmi],  Ad  ^^tlAMbMa^f  iho 
ll^0«fo  laiMT^AJrahi0ed,«^tot  «^  to  'theitttidifltS^  aeqtudafi- 

«M  widvelaaABfll  aatthbni  dbfalb(twd^ar€haiaa^]^fl(f(elk^u^$(idk«tt^^ 
^haU* w^dtU;  i^Foa^itiataoea^  whiitiei3i.%t  (Moifo  tep^'t^  the  dlattee- 
ik)ai;WiitdiiHltaiQ>e(Mreaa  IBoiner  ai^  Viig<t^  l>y>plfl^g  ea^'oft  w  piik^ 
tif^imi/<;fakraDtAtMie'of ihtir^^at^a thoanea^bu^atf tlte  hMM^ thtie' oo¥e|t- 
Wig  ¥bgil?a.4ttn  with  tii).»"f-  ..m...--.^     •  t'f  ......i  :-    ..:^  .,      ..^ 

ec  Hmt  aaeoBtfe  VolutMe  of  thia  edMoiiiooikttttoa '<<Tba"lloaa4ttiit^  of  th^ 
JMia^ €l)nMQ0»'eitiianilatioa;  afad* apfidtty  eteBe'Oiie,W9iflir'a^4«  g^  tif 
iiwfluiMMa  pdeiw  bajittttliy  this  akfifdH  {nvbii<ite|''aAd'^toi^al  Willltak 
tto'IiCiflHii  ^anglioompleted'byi  tlw^  iiiot^'aatfer^>  aoi 

oacioaa  John  de  Meun,   that    democrat   and   communist   of  the 

5(<^  ^i^ypa  haye'beetj,  but  ^rft  »*«  probably, unl<l^e*^,MS.  in  the 
iiy  of  the  tlunferian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  the  existence  of  whiph  WIW 
iM-knoWtt  until  teoaatLy:  Spaght*4  ^oon^pt'  and  halfHmOdernised'* 
.tte  haa  h^eeaaaiiHr  beett  had  I'edOurse  to,  whett,  as  is  now  and  then- the 
d^  a  leaf  \i  mUsfng  in  the  MS,  Mr.  BelFs  itidustry  and  diligence  in 
-f^lii^g  the  ppet.d^ene  public  recognition.  In  hia  note«»  scattered 
jhraugl^  aght  Tolume%  we  might  oeeasioiiaUy  find  something  to  suffgest 
^'Nbtea  vikl  QueHes**  of  our  own ;  but  taking  Iftie  edition  as  a  whole,  it 
^eoh^nces  our  interest  in,  and  ^eeds  our  best  wishes  for,  the  admu%bie 
senea  in  which  it  occupies  so  conspicuoua  a  place* 
<■. 'I  '  •  I 

^BeU%Chaiioer,toLT«  flUd^voLyL 
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CBKTEAL  AMEEICA.* 

CsNTiiAL  America,  a  distinguished  staiesman  Ras  lately  remarked,^ 
is  a  term  of  modern  invention,  and  can  only  appropriately  apply  to  those 
states  at  one  time  united  under  the  name  of  the  Central  American 
Republic,  and  now  existing  as  five  separate  republics.  Othecs  have 
opined  that  the  term  must  be  taken  rather  in  a  geographical  than  a 
political  sense;  but  such  a  ^iew  of  the  subject  would  be  very  objection- 
able, for  then  Central  America  would  comprise  several  provinces  of 
Mexico,  as  also  Panama  and  Darien,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  New 
Granada.  Guatemala,  or  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America,  as  it 
was  called  in  its  constitutional  acts,  was  formerly  a  division  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Mexico.  It  raised  the  standard  of  independence  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1823;  and  the  union  formed  under  that  title  embraced  the  five 
now  iudepsndent  states  of  Costa  Rica,.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  San  Salvador. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  state  the  precbe  relations  which  the  Central 
American  States  bear  to  each  other  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  revolutions  which  occur.  Yucatan  formed  part  of  the 
Mexican  Staites  till  1841,  when  it  revolted,  and  constituted  a  new  re- 
public. The  tract  of  territory  known  as  British  Honduras  was  ceded  to 
its  present  possessors  long  before  the  declaration  of  independence  of  any 
of  the  states,  and  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  such  temtory  is  therefore 
of  greater  antiquity  and  repute  than  even  that  of  any  of  the  ffovernmenta 
of  Central  America.  Spanish  Honduras,  southward  of  Belize^  first  de- 
tached itself  from  the  other  republics,  against  some  of  which  it  has  hteLy 
waged  war.  The  Mosquito  and  Poyaise  territories  were  never  conquered 
by  Spain.  The  former  is  now  governed  by  native  kings,  under  the  pro.- 
tection  of  Great  Britain.  Lastly,  within  Central  America  itself  the 
native  Indians  have  been  enabled,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  to  claim  independence  in  that  beautiful  country, 
dotted  with  the  mysterious  remains  of  a  by-gone  civilisation  which  gave 
them  birth,  and  over  which  they  once  enjoyed  undisputed  sway. 

The  Toltec,  or  Tulteca  Indians,  the  most  powerful  and  civuised  of  all 
the  nations  of  Central  America,  came  orig^ndly  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tula,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  This  emigration  took  place  by 
Erection  of  an  oracle,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  the  reign  of  Nimaquiche,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Tultecas.  la 
performing  this  journey,  they  expended  many  years,  suffered  extraordi- 
nazy  hardships,  and  wandered  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  until 

*  Nolea  oa  CottraL  Ajnerica;  partfcsalarir  the  States  ci  Honinaw  aad  Saa 
Salvador:  their  Geography,  Topogr^j,  Cltaiate,  FopuIakioD,  Besoorcem,  Pto* 
ductions,  &c.,  &c.;  and  the  proposed  Honduras  Inter-Ooeanic  Bailwav.  BvE.  G. 
Squier,  formerly  Chargd  d'Affidqes  of  the  United  States  to  the  KepuMica  of 
Centnlr  America.    Huper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

iMtdanto  of  Travel  in  Gential  America,  Chia^as^  and  Ticateni.  B^  tt»b«a 
John  Lloyd  Stephens.  Bevised  firom  the  latest  ^Twi^rni  Edltiffn^with  ftffWifcimw 
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Aay  diMOMMa  alargftlftk*  (tW  lake  of  Atitea^  wlvre  tiiey  wttlrtd  to 
fix  Uwir  hiibitetiow»  «id  wbieh  tlM^y  calWdQui^  m  nMwmaoratitm  o£ 


their  king,  Nimaquiche  (Quiche  the  Great),  who  died  during  their  Mfe* 
The  tKBM»  of  tlis  enumtioA  it  is  of  course  imponibkto 


emigrati 
vidi  pvMMOtt.  Nimaquiche  waa  suceeeded  bj  kit  soa  Aexo^ 
froaa  wImmb  Kicak  Tanak^  the  oocitam|»oiay  of  Mf^nftitwima  IL»  was  the 
fcartaanfcb  itt  saeeeaBion  wiio  leigBed  ia  Uta*lan>  the  capM  oi  Qudka* 
The  fmnatpal  part  of  GaateoMk  waa  conqnered  m  1524  bj  Pedro  da 
Alvando.  It  is  said  that  no  Spanish  coIoaj  waa  <wlaM«died  with  less 
effiKion  of  hkM>d  thaa  that  of  Guatemaki^  and  thepraase  of  this  is  due  to 
the  ocfebratad  Doauaieaay  Lbs  Casas^  who  aceoaapanied  the  conauerora  in 
tteir  eapeditioQ  a^j^ainafc  this  CDBOitrj.  Most  of  tl^  Indiaii  tnbes  were 
aitmiataly  peraaaded  to  embrace  the  pvofesaioii  of  Chnstiaoitj;  but  tibe 
Moaqnitos  and  Poyersy  or  Pojaiae^  adhered  to  the  leligioQ  of  ihor  Hdco^ 
fivtherv  Ia  the  16ih  and  17th  eentories^  Gwaleoiala  was  greatly  hanssed 
bj  English  and  Dutch  privateers,  and  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mosqiatos 
wd  Poyaise.  These  fierce  aboogwals  maintained  an  tmrebalbg  straggle 
wilk  th«r  Spanish  neighboun^  while  they  freely  pecmittad  the  Eng^vh 
to  Soraa  settlemants  upon  thmr  coast.  The  present  eoadition  of  tba  Mos* 
4|aito  territory  has  bam  descxibed  elsewheta;  it  was  with  the  ob^t  of 
QOBtvoUing  the  mroada  of  the  natires,  that,  after  the  fall  of  Iturlada  and 
Ac  deekmtion  of  Guatemalan  iadepeadaBee^  the  £^;lish  assmaed  die 
pffoieetorate  of  the  Mosqmto  territory*  The  eelebrated  Poyaise  scheme 
of  that  psaadiMMciqiie  IM&cGregor,  and  its  aftalaneholy  sesnlts,  ace  yet 
fresh  in  the  meaaoiy  of  masy. 

The  new  politi<»I  aspeet  of  the  country,  and  its  nwdCSeurioas  and 
Ydhmble  prodoctioDi^  fiiat  invited  the  attentioD  of  trapeUars  and  of  the. 
commercial  world.  To  such  wa  ace  indebted  for  tha  ever-impoctant 
traar^  of  HvmhoUt  and  Boi^pland  in  these  cooBtriea*  The  duaovary 
Bttde  in  the  neighhoaihood  ef  Paknqne,  of  the  ruins,  of  a  town  neariy 
cightaan  rosles  in  daeamfeianos^  with  inawBeegaMe  monwrnants  of  a 
by-gone  cttiKsations  sarved  vary  much  to  exalt  the  intarast  felt  ia  these 
Ctllb-kBOwn  regiooSr  Ph>bably  the  best,  certainly  the  moet  aeoeeaibleaDd 
nMy  iUnstiatd,  work  on.  tha  antiquitiea  of  Central  Ajnericat  is  that  of 
Stoyiwpa  and  Catherwood.  In  ewiteBmlating  these  maflaoriids  of  Tditac 
and  Aatee  eiiriliaiAk)n>  althoegh  we  find  abuDdaaii  indications  of  exiatiBg 
or  pre-exisfcftng  relations  with  the  known  nations  of  antiquity,  more  eme* 
oiaJly  the  Egyptian^  still  do  we  also  find  tsacea  of  a  social  and  politoeal 
mtsnty  and  of  reigioaa  and  philoaophical  theories,  and  of  an  art  per-> 
&tAj  angina^  and  enveloped  in  the  same  myst^aoas  ohscnrity  as  is  the 
origin  and  dsaeenb  of  the  aborigines  dMsnaelves. 

ThepMJeetad  estahEshment  of  an  inter^eeeaaio  eommimication  between 
Iha  AtlaaiK  aodthe  Pttsifie  has  attached  m  modem  tisMa  stitt  giaatsr 
intsrasfe  and  higher  importance  to  these  regions^  and.  baa  been  the  aoaioe 
of  some  rivalry  and  no  iattooBsidsrable  jealonsy  between  the  United  States 
and  E^and.  The  central  chain  of  Gvatemahi  brma  the  diiaion 
hatwasAthe  great  hMwa  of  the  CwihaaA  SaaaoKd  the  VkdA^  and  ware 
qachi  a  weak,  as  cuttuig  throngh  that  basriar^  eo^cuted  on  an  adaqnale 
acde,  the  benefit  to  the  whole  eommefoial  world  wenld  be  jmroflawa ;  not 
only  wooU  tha  eoast  aavigatbn  of  the  AiMriean  coatinent  be  prodigin^ 
facilitated,  but  a  new  line  of  transit,  attended  with  so  many  advantages 
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m  woiddgive  it  a  dMided  tvpenoriity  over  the  fuwMli  line  (but  not  tfim 
the  nnmtboiuem  orrerland-  soute)^  w<miU  be  opened  beUrixt  £urope  bv4 

Ae  frr  hack  ee  iei  1179^  Spwii  hnving  jofaed  Franee  in  abeUing  tb^ 
rBTehof  the  Britiab  eolontes  in  Nordb  Aaiierica,  measiireaof  reUKatio^ 
were  adoptedagMit*  the  odoniea  of  'that  oatiaa.  An  expedilaoii  wa# 
aeot in tiiefin^plaoe  to  the  -Btkf  of  Hoadume,  and  mUitafj  poaseeeMn 
was  taken  of  Fort  Omao  and  ef  tbeiaUod  of  AiAtaa.  After  ihk  the  e«r 
noditiQnt  directed  iteelf'Uptm  Ab  fliFer  SanJuan^  the  ol^jeot  prop<|sed 
bnng.  toiaaraiid  AhetftiYNH^  Co  theikbt^  of  NioeragMi'  &  «a«  ^(m  tbi9 
ck)eaaion>ihat  Oaptaiag  afterwards  iLord,  >Nel»9P  ^caniadrtbe  batit^rv.  of  Sa9 
Bwttdotteo^.ewoed  St^Jhbnd.  In  two  daj^sitioife  they  em^  in  «igbtof  tbf 
baeUe/c(  SAa  Jntai)  nxiy-pine.  tntte9rftK>iiith(e  harl^iir.  Tbui:pl|Me  egiy- 
mmiutoi  to  the  JSagliab^  M  the  cdanatu  pvoved  eo  .K^beaitbjr  thut.tbcgr 
got.oo^utfaeir^bttt  reti«ntod<tWp0e/yta  Jamaia% kaving  a  waU.gaaieo^ 
faifthalbtija  :    •     ■   - '    .H     .     '/     .    '  ......  ..•., 

Lieat.-General  Dt90RH!«hor  aeoon^aaied  ih6  ei^^tedUioQ,.  aftcBcwasfc 
paUiBhed' s^me  *' BtiBaatke <ea  FiHe  Tr»d^/'  ia.whkb  he  i^eiffl/pro- 
ponndtftiwdiflkalliea  which  wim^i^  to  the  eBtab}i«hnept,oC,« 
tfaip.oanal  in  (thia  dicefrtePi. And  which  have  bim  f<9«od.to  be  i^WH^eral^e 
in<oion'ewn  iiaMi  Hetb^vthrerlfekidieillwltaed^^^ri)^^ 
prc§eefe«f  ta^^omoh  {mpettaneeiito  ttto  omvm^mA  Worlds i^ipropoped 
finite  it  flhoiddheelipphUited  Jbj.^he^  ip«e<lmibler(^t4hlUbii}€ajt  <C|C  thii^p 
gomt^lm^*  of  :»adr  foii^cairia^ia^  One*  0S  tib^e.  he  jpiopoen^  to  o^efi 
aiBPoia  the  iithmiifl  of  Parie%. between  Chhgtiee  ,«b4.  ?aDaaMM-Hthe  fite^f f 
tha  «Enetio^»liile  btaen^ht  iolt>  /0{Mrati(»ti  by.  f^he  diaeoyeiy  fe{  gold  in  Cab* 
S^ham;  ^eebondlirom  tbeGnlf  oTDolce  to.6uetWi9lAlrlKndfa,tbixi^4iP09 
tbe<ktf  of  Me9oioe'todiat4fTehiittn-t4peo.      .    '.      i,  .  ,7 

A  saljeclrofi  so  midbinieleeet^  and  iaepoptaaee  iMitmajy^  ^qiiQfwdied 
Ifaaattentidnof  A.physital  geogr«^ph«r>Jike  J>e  J^uqibpMjtr'a^vtfay^  e|«%- 
intoir tzwvellcvi  has  enuiaeraied  xie'fewer>  tbai^' nine* different  9(9^,9^ 
which  the  attempt  itsight  be  nad^ibf  eetebbahingia  QomnaoifatSoq.bf- 
tweea  tfieitwo  oceatt%  end  fire  of  libeeethitfe  boeQ^^ontidewl.pi^f^iff^WB 
lqrifr.-Eitiian.iii!  hia  <'S«ooitict.Viewr  publfehed.to.  43254  Amfh 
-stttsfeeonpanywiiB  .fimmed^n'NM  Yofb  %  1827,  :for  tha.|^ii}Kwe>f 
earatinga' grand  JQootiohetarial.  by  Jliriifara^  4^ 

Guatemala  government,  but  the  scheme  was  given 'up  on  accomi^  qi  ^ 
intmfiUBeexpeiMe'atitidtot  iUfpea  ,iAu:.  ColoBel  LicM^.who  wnrMred^the 
istknas  oliPanaaea  in-thi^  yeam  i026io>  liS29>  haalaiddoiHi,4n  biamv 
<if!tfaa  sorVCf^  tifro'liMSTfbe  *{.r«boad.nffto8p  the  isthmus,  bo^o^- 
mendag  at  apohet  near .db«  junction  ef  the  Trinidad  river  witk^  the 
Cfaagfeej  land  stainii^fiaoioed  the  intertenbig  pkia  ij»ieppofite  direcstioiiii, 
the  one  to- dhenrefca'  out  the  t  Atlantic  side,  .and  the  ■otner.taPaoftiQ^rfyi 
lAie  Fifteifi^de  that-by  meaneofSthesetwo  Hues  of  zailseada  eommunici^tiQ^ 
nrnv/beeflketedwidfpeifiKtceoieacrestttheittfainve. .  ...:[i 

.*.  .MB*  StepheaSyaltheughA'Bealouseaploier'Of theant^wj^ 
America,  was  by  no  means  inaceesstbla  te^  sulMeets  ^  H,\v^ti0^f,^ 
eommsMal  tnataoeJ  :He  was^UiftilM^  Stales  oaikuster  to  dtf»  Btfpui^c  of 
Chiaftemalat«Bd»  as  Mn  <2aAevtrood*%iiai4tly  rei(iari(0,>  bo/contri^ « ^^to 
'cdinfame.thA«ah^after:age«cninie^Vi^Uh{a:ia>^^  focfwafd 
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ticabiiity  for  inter-oceanic  commiinication,  and  the  result  of  hia  reseatdhdb 
H^r^  '^  iii'^d^n^r  t>racilieat  <di«rtt^  'fcifliia^kuUieipeBttyibecame/the 
)ffresid6Rtk)#'the  «otn]^yy'l»4kili  Anu^ed'a-eoootoiebifiTiii  the-goMra* 
%6nt  of  N^fif#'6rtti&da  Am^  aiUii^bf  ihiitwijHf'koroMl  tfateisAqniis'of  I^amft 
Tb«  ^Hliki,  wete'htigmi  id<  tt5^  kai  Mr.^Cephemi  lost iis  iife  in  for* 
>^ni^g'tiheii&%«i%eAs^oflKe^6oinpaiiy^itf  iBd2{y.  >i  <>  ^i '  i  !'  • ..  > '  <  >. 
^' 'Iti  185fr-fi8'gt«ftt  in4M<M«tWis'eittAted^i1ky<i|lqajdi^  amrJuif 

Ih^lhe^hitfiili  ^  D«t4oOi1m^el!V  tli^4^tiliP  a^  Siifl'2fivtfel4mdp4bttdfiuMt 

'^oky^tt'thd  ^Wl$to<9'\Eliid^he'4Mbk'cC^Bng]kii4l^.CAid«yna^ 

t^tiiStt 'Pifez^y,  f^'-ha^'^if<<NdlafgAub^bM-a^ 

BbHely^in  iSSO*  kline^bkweft^  JilM^atsd  C^Uii/igafb  Id^hii  hA^mb 

f6f^1k«'il€f^]^fedt^<')lil^  a'>^sOW)^n^JvvM<M<niidM«VJo«^ 

which  incladea  Sir  Charles  Fox,  Messrs.  Henderson  and  BxioMly^'taHi 

-'^^IVb'iieJEt  ^^  Wth^^rajiiel^'lf  mi  afttiMf;.iiiyiWs''0«iitfteduij^iAB]^ 
%ckti]^)^>tlie'^Qisi«kk  isk  %liMiiiiikfc  Mprem 

^i^,iitfitfc«^^y'of  Fd«a«M'>Oft  «Ma  Othm^j^MiwiSqdniyTinv  aniifee^i^ 
1^^]^lo¥^iitto»9  '^^tk^'ibter^^ffb^  dt^lfn^t^  kjiiithk{9fficm:o£  aiK  cttpoA- 
/ifiOb  tHiiii$k«liiM'«^ot»>tibea>Jiiit4S  SlaieM>«i  the:  itioiiih;(of  FebMm 

mr^^ilM  dojki^ti^t'fy  LtoM.<^effiBttv  '^\^^'^ '  AimtMnMfFJgto^mraid 

Woodhouse  ;  and  another  by'^]|l#r'Sqdty^iMii<16^a^  to  lifaeJtoitii 

M'S^ltt^^iMi^^to^tlto  «MMm«|'#^siet«i  iMi^ioi^lBbiidota'iptheoteH^tf.the 
i6{C|y  €»f  ^BJrtJ':Siil«dl<»l*; 'fa->th«'H»btei^qf  >^;^dtiier->iikD»,'iaDd>iaftanraaB 
^j^gfK  Ihe^l^th'^bf  thifci  iM^^h^SammMb  toatheipnt^ofoLa 
^V(iidti;''th&'¥f66ti«  df.^d^ilcMitfe;'  i<Tlia:<ffesdlt:lo£:itfaeMir«Kpkr»aoii8ilta8 
'^tt'^eh^'t)^ttfefk^'>o(>»'4evy4titMMyg  tM  im^ortwtvtatittiaid  mnit 
'hp&t  ihe  to^i^^ratttiy' abt'^^ourew  h^Jl^Mvi^otMiikBoafjk 
^W«re  idlMi«d^  ftna  it-H^  4f6i^  t^siHir'floWflfatifftwh  ^dMeiIsqIveJ8^l1aaKt 

'- ' ' ' Ad lih^ ^^Siifon^^ 6(elli#<<>r BaliM,  wJiritiBHH^Iidfms^i amd^uBoy 
^I^knds,  k'taf  th4  gMitbsi'liltbMtt^lyr  •MeeecW^  i&'iattportbiice'tiial  <if 
"the  Mosquito  ti^rHtoty)  8€1;h<^phfMeirt*inekxieitt,^t»e  shall  .con^ 

to  k^&inskl^teMtii  As^MilLtkH  aistftofit'^f'tlle'fTOgTeM  of. th»  settlement 
'bf  the  British ott[tbeicMifi't>£^A(nidiirtt» will  he'ionni  in  the  <<Hntory  of 
<Hih^  Discoveries  ikiid  SdttkmeBtS'inade  W  the'BngUBbiiB  diiFeieBt  pstfts 
^^Amefi<^,  fihttnrtiie  t«iMiof< Beniy  VlL  ta  Iheolose of ihatbf/liaefai 

Elizabeth''  (Harris,  #.  199 ;  atid  PinkevlOD,  vis.  Id6>  This  Idstory,  ifrit 
'does  not  cott)^fe9d6  the prdghsss  made'in'  modtCBtimesy  rnntB^Kt  least  to 
'^staMisil  the  aiitifiratlt|f<  «f  the  possessiottw 

'  At  ihe^  ^iitAe  irVen  the  Biiglish  pnvitears  and  logssood  onttas  first 
^iettled  lit  C^pd  Ostoobeia  YooMati,  tli»  iSfMmiaMs  posMBsed  only  jibe 
H&m  <tf  C*ltopboii^t)tt»€taape4uciiy^  ftiidttwo«ioi%>ttid(l.phoeBiBadLihat 
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fui  of  Amenea.  In  1667  s  treaty  of  peac*  was  oe«cladcd  between 
Great  firitaui  and  Spain,  and  'theraupon  vke  pnvaiteen  ai  Jamaica,  who 
nflod  to  distmli  tbe  Spamah  trade,  being  «Uigd[  to  quit  tliat  way  fk  life, 
became  logwood  ontten,  and  settled  wkk  others  of  their  eonatiymen  at 
Tiiat  and  on  Ae  shons  of  &e  Lagona  de  l^ermiaoe,  in  the  Bay  of 
Gampeacby. 

Sir  nomas  Lynch,  gav^emor  of  Jamaica  in  iim  year  1671,  gave  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  II.  a^tateasent,  embod3^g  the  varioos  reaaoas  for 
eneouMging  this  trade.  Sh*  Thomas  Modyford,  his  soecessor,  informed 
the  lords  of  the  privy  conncti  in  the  year  1^2  that  the  Eagiidi  logwood 
eattais  had  need  duKt  trade  to  thzee  yeers,  and  that  they  had  fdanted 
com  and  boilt  booses  for  their  coavenienoy  ;  and  tfaoagb  they  (reqoently 
banted  deer  an  the  oomtvy,  they  had  never  seen  a  single  Spaniaid,  or 
aay  alber  man  in  that  part  of  the  oooatry,  in  all  the  time  they  had  been 
theia.;  and  conckides,  that  their  iaHingof  wood,  bailding  of  houses,  and 
dealing  and  pkntii^  the  grovmd,  was  sndi  a  possession  as  in  the  West 
Indies  gave  them  an  mdoabted  right  to  the  coantries  they  thns  ooenpied. 

In  1680  the  Spaniards,  jeakms  of  die  idea  of  the  En^ish  obtaining  a 
footing  on  the  ocmtiBent  of  Central  America,  althoagb  they  themselves 
did  net  oocapy  the  territory  in  question,  proceeded  to  dislodge  the  log«> 
wood  catters  from  Trist,  and  even  from  the  Island  of  Piovideooe,  a 
British  plantation,  which  was  not  on  the  maiidand,  and  to  vduoh  they 
oonld  set  up  no  pretenoe.  Bat  the  En^h  soon  repossessed  themselves 
of  these  settlements,  and  Ae  logwood  trade  kept  increaang  in  extent ; 
the  setders  removing  to  other  points  of  the  coast  as  tbe  trees  began  to 
ftil,  and  more  paiticnlarly  in  the  direction  of  the  territory  of  B^ize, 
between  Yucatan  and  Honduras.  Tlie  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  this  rapid 
spseading  of  eokmisation,  endeavoored  to  prevent  the  English  from  ob- 
taining further  footing  in  that  part  of  the  American  continent  by  nego- 
tiatien,  and  to  that  efiect  set  fordi  liw  tveatj  of  Utrecht,  m  1713,  hj 
which  it  was  stipidated  that  each  places  should  be  restored  to  the 
Spaniards  as  had  been  taken  during  the  preceding  war  in  tite  reign  of 
Qnaen  Anne ;  among  whidi  Trist  and  Beliie  could  not  be  reckoned^ 
because  the  English  were  in  possession  of  those  settlements  macny  years 
before  that  war  commenced.  The  Spaniards  continued,  neverth^ss,  to 
prosecote  hoetiiities  againat  t^e  En^h ;  bat,  after  straggling  in  vam  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  disasters  of  an  unsuccessful  war  extorted,  in 
1768,  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  tolerate  the  settle- 
ment of  fooreignen  on  the  oontmeBt  of  Central  America.  ThiB  privilege 
was  frnther  ooa^rmed  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1788 ;  by  whidi,  how- 
evoB,  ifc  was  stipolafeed,  among  other  things,  ttiat  the  English  should  con- 
fine iiiemselves  vrithin  a  certain  district  lyii^  between  the  rivers  Walfis 
or  BeliBe  and  lUo  Honda,  taking  the  course  of  the  two  rivers  for 
boondaries.  Bot  by  a  eoavention  signed  in  1786  diese  Kmits  were  ex- 
tended ;  the  fiagliA  line,  beginning  from  the  sea,  was  to  take  die  oaortre 
of  Iha  rivar  Sihni,  er  Jabon,  and  contimia  up  to  4te  eonne  of  the  said 
river  ;  thence  to'cross,  in  a  straight  line,  the  interawdiate  land,  tiU  it 
lalBi  seated  the  rivar  WaUis,  and  by  the  centre  «f  the  aama  river  idhe  aaid 

» was  to  deaeanJ  to  the  nmnt  where  it  would  meet  the  Kne  almady 
1  in  1788.    The  English  waia  by  the  same  tveaty  fikewise  per* 
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Batted  to  ooeupy  dM  snaM  iidand  ctlkd  Carina,  ^vliere  Foil;  Oeorg«  hm 
tecti  'sinee  etfUMished,  priaciyily  ^fvom  ibe  Mlast  from  rfupj^g,  every 
iiBMii  bemg  <Uiged  to  leave  a  portioii,  tbos  sffDrdtm^  tlie  settlen  an 
onportumty  of  fciMSttail^  ^t  tbe  fevt  is  not  enly  aBritkAi  poasession^  but 
tiMt  k  aetnaliy  stands  on  &itish  soil.  In  1790  an  act  «€  parfnoaenl 
ooafrned  all  tlie  privileges  of  a  Bfitish  eoleny  to  Belize,  or  Brituk 
Handonss. 

The  chief  place  ia  tbe  eokmy,  B«3iae  <»r  Baiiae  itseif,  bus  srnce  then 
graatly  inoppoved  ia  appeavanoe.  Theto^ra,  wbi^  eootMiis  a  popaktnm 
«f  between  tbie^  and  foor  i^oasand  sevls,  is  imaiadiatdiy  open  to  the  sea, 
staadingon  a  low  ^at  shete,  guarded  by  «axaepo>iiB  small  islands,  yAnA 
are  dansdy  c^rsred  wi4li  trees  and  sbiubs,  and  aoveiy  snnilar  aa  to  render 
tiia  Mivigation  -eatrenely  diffieolt.  It  is  Anther  «mded  mto  two'parts 
by  the  xmsr,  ^lUcb  is  orossed  by  a  sabstantial  wooden  bridge  of  two 
Inndved  and  twenty  iset  Bptm  and  twenty  feet  in  width.  'The  streets  are 
ngnlar,  and  iatBrseet  each  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  tbe  booses 
ate  emvewsnt,  well  bmlt,  spaereas,  and  c^an  ekgsait,  bat  they  aie  con* 
stnieted  entiMly  of  wood,  aiad  raised  eight  or  ten  tfeet  "from  toe  'giwond 
onpitiarsiyf  asidiogaiiy.  The  pafclic  bsaldings  iwnswt  ef  a  goveniBseuft* 
bKMMe^  a  choreb,  an hoapiital, and  banacks.  Beliae  is«ttacbed  tcibe  See 
of  Jamaioa.  There  «e  also  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  establklunents.  The 
groi^  of  loffcy  oocoa-nut  trees,  intenq»er9ed  with  the  foliage  of  the 
taaurhid,  give  a  pleasing  and  pictnreeque  appearanoe  to  the  dwellings, 
independent  of  the  agreeable  shade  they  affcod. 

Ttie  islands  of  tbe  Bay  of  Honduras,  of  which  Rnatan  trad  Cknnaja, 
now  oalled  Bonaoca,  are  the  largest,  were  first  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  as  ha:  back  as  1642.  These  islands  haw  safe  and  excellent 
barboon  and  a  Bite  dimate.  Rnatan  is  &om  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  len^h, 
by  ipom  six  to  ten  in  breadth.  Gnanaja  deriyes  some  interest  ivom  being 
die  paint  from  wfaeoee  Cblnmbos  first  saw  tbe  mainland  of  America. 
There  is  no  'donbt  that  these  islands  wete  thos  taifien  possession  of  by 
baeoaoeers  or  privateers ;  and  Mr.  Sqnier  mdnlges,  npon  eneb  a  retro*- 
speet,  in  qoeriiioas  disappointment  that  Aeae  freebooteors  were  fingl]sb<* 
men,  not  Malays  or  Bomese,  and  that  there  was  no  fleet,  or  sel&oon- 
atitnted  nsighboaring  rajab  ready,  with  British  oficen  and  seamen,  to 
inflict  a  ternUe  chastisemeDt  «pon  them  by  wholesale  biiteherieB,  as  in 
tba  oase  of  the  Saribas  Dyaks.  On  the  contrary,  he  acAmowledges  lliat 
they  were  openly  aided  by  the  English  of  Jamaioa,  vbc^  with  scarcely  an 
OBDeption,  wene  either  pirates  or  i&e  aoeessaries  of  pintes  I 

Sncb  virtooas  indignation  at  tbe  occnpation  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay 
ofHoadnias  by  British  baeoaneeirs,  when  diey  were  not  held  by  ibe 
l^nniaids,  altbougb  disoovwed  by  tbem,  and  which  did  not  belong  1»  the 
flomnland  w^hioh  was  claia«d  by  Spain,  ccnnes  with  bad  gnee  inm  those 
who  npbold  bnoeaneerii^,  privateeribg,  and  ireobootii^  to  the  piesent 
day  ander  its  new  Amencan  dori^nation  of  filibustering.  JLmng  aride 
aU  diaoasrion  regarding  filibastenng  ezpeditioBS  in  Onba  aad  Cat^min 
let  US  turn  to  tlmt  directed  against  the  British  settlement  at  Gfeytown. 

'^  Was  it  noPt  enoagb  tbat^^-^^piotetbe  wordseifaa  Anmriean  writer, 
Mr.  Baid---<<nsder«niiapepi»sentalaaBiofiMrtB»aaidliiegvasaBSt  nerves 
~     io£t]aA,iaBpiraabymHMrapnkatfpcnonalk>itiMty,theCMM 
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go^mmetit  wa4  iadnoed  to  issue  luch  orders  in  rMpect  to  that  settle- 
ment, toi^iuivai'  officer  of  mofe  seal  -aiifl  ambition  «f  notoitbty  thta  eitlief 
wMom  or  discrettoD,  «s  MSalted  ib  itA  bombardment  ati(^  total  destrae- 
tian?''  lio,  it  "ivasJ  noteoong^h:  Afterfveh  an  act — tKanivfiidb  a'nore 
fli^graot  violation. of •  the  common  lawa^of  iitttaanity  does  n^t  exist  upon 
reeord — after  ibe  .formal  psemulgaffion  of  >ihe  ConveAlioii  of  WaAington 
of  July  4,  ISW  (knowa*  aa  the  Cfar)^teii  and  Balwer  TlMat^),  «  so^ 
callad  fiUbuslariag  expedition,  und^  eokafel  l^Heei*,  mad^  adesoiM- 
upoii' the  plaee  «»A  entered  iato  posMaslgov  awl  ^llMt  ^tMi  the  tacil  aaid- 
seoeet^oamvaMeoflhegoremttNlBt  of  the  United  Slatoa  I  ^  WtuLtvagps 
thakMsr  of.  Mr«  Secretary  Mtoey  addressed  t<^  Mr.  Wksefetfv  wd  baaf- 
ing^data  die  dtk^  Navember,  IgMf  It  aa^  that  ^ihaavsrtbnMr  af 
the  faefioosly  exMbgf  goveramaa*  appsaw  la  be  no  viscalfaan  a  nahitt 
naaipatian  of  ymar  bsougll»  idwufrby  an  inagqiar,  aalf-oigamMi  aiiiitarjr 
foaoa^  as  ^  fntaactioaad  by  the  will  or  aoqniasasaaa  of  thapaoftaei 
I^icara^a;"  tib^t  ^' i*  iMi^  mom  tba  appaar«iioe«f  a  aaaea8sM.4iiai«m 
expadilMa'tfaaa  a  dungaof^gafemmea^ralens^  iMitalso  insinaajte^  in 
a  flsawiar  aad  langoaga  aat  to  be  mtuiidetitaody  thait  ^Aovld^tba  maas 
oCtha  people  of  Sieawieua  be  wmilliM  or  smkiMi  to  repel  tUs  imioad, 
o»4lialMoffthiaMnatioii 


and  hWbmi*^  aabfliil!  to  its  nda^  than  i« 


jtm  baeoasa  iftf/oala  a  ffoaamaMnt"  80  that  wUoh  m  the  ayaa-af  tfaa 
poKtiaal  aaoQOiaisIs  and  aMmlts«s  of  tha  Unitad  fltalas  gi^ea  1^  4» 
robbasyy  ia Aainaapability e#'thaaahaUlanta4o repel' tile  imoad  or  sbaka- 
off  tile  usurpation!  Mr.  Squiar  ahaoU  realtj^  haw  besstdad  ainamaatr 
bafora  he  daslgaaled  the  boacaiieen  of-  the  eighiaaardi  eaatary  aa  *«e«t- 
tbffioat  rovatB.''    Are  tibare  no-  bisaaatiasta  in  the  aiaeteanth  oeirtas>f  F 

The  fiENrtanea  of  the  Bay  Ishmda  ha^  bean  noat  cbaquared,  but  atillr' 
antid  idL  Uoda  of  disaftefa  and  iefa«Mj  die  alar  of  Oiaat  Britain  w^. 
mainad  in  the  asoendanl.  A  fitat  aoBpedlliont  asidnr  FtatieiaQe  ViUalaa 
y  ToMo,  fiOlad  in  aa  attoanpt  to  aurprisa  the  poaaMsoas,  babf  hariagi 
aubaequantiy  latumad  widi  reinfiitaamente,  ha  stmoaadedy  im  Maaah, 
IBMf  HI  astablishtog  the  sdnraraaoy  of  Spain.  The  Spaaaania,  hoapaaav, 
did  nat  aatain  poaiesnon  ot  the-  islands;  on- the  aoulrary^thay  indaoad 
what  bw  inhabitanta  there  wave  in  them  toenagtmta  to  the  maiiilaBd; 
ivbare  thsy  allotted. them  landa.  The  ishmda  tfaas  ahandoMd^ramsnad 
daatrted  until  1742^  whan  the  English  again  took  pssssssionof  thamv 
and  fortified  RuataD.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  against  Snn 
Jaan  de  Niearagoay  in  1779,  in  whiah  Nelson,  tiien  oaptain  of  thsr 
JBmckmbra^  aoapemtad,  «  oaifis  waafennad*  of  the  Btitish  aattkas 
in  tiie  Ba»  Islaiids»  and  si  P*^  <^  Indiana  vaa  oeUeelad,  witii  thab 
onaftt  on  the  Mosquito  shon.  This  y  aaaadmg,  howoTery  had  the  eiaet' 
of  leaving  the  islands  at  tiiaoiarey  of  the  first  aoniea,  and  the  r 


took  advantage  of  it  to^gMp  possessioa,  wUeh  tbav  ratanad  till  the 

Itiisnu 


anar  of  1796)  when  the  English  onae  maaa  oeeapied  tiisnu  That 
was^  bowavar,  deatinad  to  be  of  brief  doration,  fer  in  May,  1797,  the 
iahabttanta  waia  oaoofaUad  to  snnaodar  to  an  expedition  sent  undsr  Don* 
Jos6  Bossi  y  iUtUa. 

After  the  deafauwtian  of  Centml  American  iodapendniaa  all  dakna  of  f 
Spain  iqpon  the  Central  Isiaads^saaaed;  bat  they  do  not  appear  to  haaa 
bean  thought  woctiqr  of  notioe  by  the  now  FedaialBapafaiio  till,  in  188S, 
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diey^fmiibiaD  to-.feide  thev*  hatiof  been  reftwodikf  om  Don  Jumi 
L^soMttekif  .9k%' that  iimeoommaadaiit  of  Fort  Rojaf,  to  a  fEoij  of 
]ib«;«|Ad.l)avf9  from  4he  Ghnuul  CBymmi  Iskndg,  Colmiel  AJeocAndof 
MMsdoDiM  aani  dia  Biiliak  aloop  jB^f^r  to  ro  ottoblbli  awAorihr  in  the 
pkoe«  TheCa/oilKn  isloodait  irha  «ettkd  in  the  Bay  lalandi  being 
fiiiUsb:0abj»oli»  lived  under  the  pKotootionof  the  atipcitetendenti  of 
BeUaei;  bufe  baring  ia  the  aoune'ef  a  few  yean^  by  ineveaee  and  emi- ' 
giaftioD,  got  to  nuiober  eeme  thdoMnd,  they  oiganiaed  a  kisd  of  eouneil, 
a^^elected.itB  ttemWw  among  thunteUmL  JUfoigaiiisatiea  in  their  - 
svitein  Jiatbg,  bowereiTt  bee^  bvtu^t  abo«t  by  the  inlerCBieiiee  of  a  Mr. 
Fi^gibhMi,  1^ Jiatifver  of  the  UUted  fitate%  th^  now'  frapetbut  iAmdeie 
a^eeled  ta  Colonel  Feoeomt,  at  that  time  mipeiilkteiidMt  of  Befigee^ 
tf^eetahliebj^TC^palar  Imm  ef  geffefwoMii  m  the  iahuftd/  "Howte*/*  ^ 
fl^  Ufah  IS^piier,  <<  tUe  a^^tioii  wee  kiongfat  abenthy  the  English 
agents^  it^isnot  neetwaiy  to  infoiie;  ittivas^eieitaHily  a  vefy  adroit  and 
plaiieibk  way  of  eeoeasaiaatn^  the^  Tioleaee  of  Ma^deaaM.'* 

Be  thb  ae  k  aiay»  OMlfldQ  k  k  that  the  inhabitaole  of  the  fifty  Idex^ 
whQ  had  at  that  time Inofeeaiad  ta  ioine  15(X>or  2000  in  niu»bep»  were  * 
ia  IS&»  eifooialfaF  tidien  under  (^leen  Vietoiia'f  moteetibn.  For  a  time 
they  aiqpointed  their  own  magSateatov  bat  thia-  aW  net  aaewermg,  Ate 
iaMbitaBtadvairttp  a  petition;  soKciting  theefipointmeiitof  a  otipendiaiy 
mi(gi0tiyMte|.>aad  at  kst  Siff  Ghai^  edbaial  iowetnryy  agreed  to- 

appoJat^uK^  an  oficery  if  the  inhahitanti^ would  oeneent  to  pay  a-laod-^^ 
ta»o£.a:ehilIin9  an  4iam  to  the  Brilbh  erewxu  • 

TheCIavtcnaad Biilwee  Conmntion^ the iMi  of  ifiil,  l««Vharaig; 
determined  the*,  lor  the  fiititte^'Wther  the  ^geemment  of^e  United 
StalM  nor  of^(jiiea<><Bikain  ahaUeeeopj^lnrtifyi^  ctfloniae^^ir  aanuae  or 


eaaaciaeenji^  dcaniaion  over  Mieningaar^wbeie  a-  paaty  of  iilibnsteni  are  • 

eefctfUkhed  nt'thk  Very  JHK)ment)>  Geata^  Skm,  the  Mbe^pnto  enast^  or  anv 

piPtof  Central  Araeiwaj  oa mahe me^of any jira^Mtian whieheltiieC affma 


to^^QjfttaAe  or  people^  fot  the  purposed  erecting  er  nudntttninp;'  ady 
sneb'tortifioatMin^  jtbedtoe neeowary io* eonfinw  tl» paeiby  eetabhsfaiagf 
the  fleme  upon  nr>gai.  and  regnlar  footing.  The  paoteeMnte  of  tfaei> 
jBiotqiiite'tenttory  hfving.been  virtnally  aeknowMffed  byimplioatiim  in 
theiaenaeoftieny  itiwaa  0careel)n.iieceiMy  to.  show  mt  her-MigeMy  baa* 
neaeit'  held,  poanwriona  or  foirtifientiooa  in'  that  .eoantrv.  Mr.  Jamee- 
Bnehanaoy  in  hie  <'  Statement  for  the  Eaalof  Clarenden^'^  haTing»  how*' 
eifWf  dndmed'that  the  goMNimeni  of  the  United  StatM)  net  flatkfled 
with^tbe  tenns^f  the  oonventieo,  whidb  oonoeme  oeeapationf  Ibvtifiention, 
andeolonkatijiin^  alto  oonteatrnnd  reskt,  and  hare  alwaya  oonteMed  and 
lenitedy  the  right- of- Geeat  Britain  tatke  preteotorate,  it^  teeame  incnin«> 
bent  ^ipeft4h&  Bxitkh  auniater  to  abow  that  tlua  proteeterata  haa  exkted 
ibnn  g^t»nttniiher4if  •  yeanv  ^UMt-iia-eaiatenee  b  not  only  implied'  by  Ae 
oengention,  but  that  itk  espedaHy  pwmded  that  tneb  ptoteotovate  shAll- 
aafeb^'tandeth^gBonndof  eaeapatien;  and  that  furdier,  auppeaing  that- 
that  wniatnet»  IhrroaaBythe  United  Slvtet  govemment  ootdd  rearedy 
expect  that  Great  Britain  should  enter  into  any  explanatibn  or  defence 
of W^eonAaettwkh.reipeet  to  netaoeaBmttted  by  her  neaily  Ibriy  years 
age^  in  anuiMer<iir  whieh^no' right  or  pesteMiecl  of  the  United  States  was 
hmAred.    The^gomrnnent  of*  ike  United^  Staisi  woidd,.tt  k  conceived, 
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be  umiBik  and  jusdy  surprised  if  tW  govanment  of  Gnat  Bdtain  wero 
now  to  question  the  propsiety  of  aav  of  its  long  past  acts,  by  which  no 
territomi  right  of  Great  Britaia  had  been  affected;  nor  would  tha 
American  people  consider  any  justification  or  exphuaatnn  of  sudi  acts  to 
foreign  states  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  independent  position  of 
the  United  States.  The  govenmeat  of  the  United  States^  therefore^ 
will  not  be  surprised  if  the  gOTemment  of  Great  Britain  ahetaina  on  diia 
occasion  horn  entering  into  anything  which  might  appear  an  explanation 
or  defence  of  its  conduct  with  regain  to  its  loog-estahlished  protectorate 
of  the  Mosquitos. 

In  that  which  regards  the  question  of  British  Honduras,  the  town  of 
Belize,  and  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands,  Mr.  Clayton^  the  eo-contraetor 
of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Convention^  with  Mr.  Henry  L.  Bulwer,  in  his 
Memorandum  of  July  5^  1850,  in  reply  to  a  dedaration  made  by  tha 
latter  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  her  Majesty's  instructions  to 
declare  that  her  Majesty  dees  not  understand  the  engagements  of  that 
convention  to  apply  to  her  Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras^  or  to  its 
dependencies,  states  distinctly,.  ''  I  understood  British  Honduras  waa 
not  embraced  in  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  April  last.*'  And  in  a 
further  oocamunieation,  dated  July  4,  1850,  Mr.  Clayton  states  of  the 
treaty,  that  "  it  was  neither  understood  by  them  nor  by  dther  of  us 
{the  negotiators)  to  include  the  Briti^  settiement  in  Honduras  nor  the 
small  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiiat  settlement,  which  may  be 
known  as  its  dependencies.  To  this  settlement  and  tiiese  islands  the 
treaty  we  negotiated  was  not  intended  by  either  of  us  to  apply.'' 

IVoceeding  then  unon  the  good  faith  of  the  convention  thus  concluded. 
Colonel  F.  £.  WodMouse,  the  superintendbnt  of  Belize  (yvbo  qualified 
himself,  Mr.  Squier  says,  for  his  position  as  the  accomplice  of  Torring- 
ton  in  Ceylon),  called  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay 
Islands  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  and  formally  declared  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  constitute  and  make  the  islands  of  Ruatan, 
Bonacca,  Utilla,  Barbaretta,  Helena,  and  Morat,  to  be  a  colony,  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands. 

This  act  reveals  to  Mr.  Squier*s  fiery  vision  '^  a  system  of  aggressioa 
on  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  Honduras  unparalleled  for  its  persistency, 
and  terminating  in  a  series  of  frauds  which  approach  the  sublime  of 
effrontery.  The  brutal  force  of  Macdonald  was  consummated  by  the 
firauds  of  Wodehouae ;  and  these  splendid  islands  are  at  this  day  held  by 
Great  Britun  in  disregard  of  treaty  obligations,  and  on  pretexts  so  bald 
and  fiftUactou%  that  tiiey  serve  only  to  render  conspicuous  the  Crimea 
which  they  were  derigned  to  conoed." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  with  more  diplomatic  courteousness,  expresses  his  snr- 
prise,  in  the  &oe  of  Mr.  Clayton's  explanatory  letter  and  memoranduaB, 
that  Great  Britain  has  not  retired  from  the  island  of  Roatan  in  obed^enee 
to  the  convention  !  Aud  further,  in  allusion  to  the  colony  of  the  Baj 
Islands,  he  intimates  that  "  public  sentiment  is  quite  unanimous  in  the 
United  States  that  the  establishment  of  this  colony  is  a  palpable  vioktioa  of 
botii  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Conveatiom. 
To  this  Lord  Clarendon  replied  by  an  apmal  to  Mr.  Clayton's  own  me* 
moranda^  by  pointing  out  that  whenever  niiatan  had  been  permanently 
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occupied,  either  in  remote  or  in  recent  times,  bj  anything  more  than  a 
military  g^ard  or  a  flag-staff,  the  occupation  had  been  by  British  subjects 
and  as  island  dependencies  of  Belize,  and  that  if  the  United  States 
government  did  not  consider  them  as  such,  it  behoved  her  to  have  made 
such  an  exception.  Mr.  Buchanan  retorted,  that  by  the  small  islands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  BeUae  was  meant  the  Cmo  Gasina  and  other  coral 
ree&  immediately  off  that  coast !  The  British  government,  perceiving 
»t  oneethat  a  diseiission  carried  on  upon  such  a  system  cojM  come  to  no 
satisfactoiy  eondasion,  declined  prosecuting  svch  any  further,  and  con- 
tented ittw  with  a  statenont  to  the  effect  that,  looking  to  the  ol!^t 
which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  view  at  the  eoBclfisicMi  of  the  con- 
vention— ^namely,  the  seeority  of  the  proposed  and  now  abandoned  ship 
eanal — i^e  British  government  considers  mat  the  design  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  not  to  disturh  any  state  of  things  then  ezistiog,  but  to 
guard  against  die  future  creation  of  a  state  of  things  which  might  by  possi- 
bility interfere  with  the  security  of  the  proposed  canal.  That  such  was  the 
true  design  of  tlie  convention  is  obvious  from  the  provision  in  the  sixth 
article,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  engaged  to  invite  every  state  to 
enter  into  stipulations  with  them  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  con- 
vention. But  if  the  position  of  the  United  States  government  were 
sound,  and  the  convention  was  intended  to  interfere  with  the  stat^  of 
things  existing  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  and  to  impose  npon  Great 
Britain  to  wididraw  from  portions  of  territory  oconpied  by  it^  a  similar 
obligation  would  be  contracted  by  other  states  acceding  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  gevernraent  of  the  Central  American  States  would,  by  the 
mere  act  of  aeeesnoD,  mgn  away  their  rights  to  the  territories  in  which 
they  are  ntoated  I 

Notwithstanding^  this  condnsive  way  of  pntting  the  question,  the 
American  government  penosts  in  viewnig  the  convention  as  having  a 
retrospective  operation,  and,  what  is  more  invidious,  a  retroactive  ope- 
ration affecting  Great  Britain  only.  In  the  interest  of  the  two  countries, 
and  the  desire  to  maintain  existing  fiiendly  relations,  which  ought  alike 
to  inspire  each  party  with  a  conciliatory  spirit,  the  British  government, 
having  neither  the  wish  to  extend  the  limits  of  its  possessions  or  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  in  that  quarter,  but  not  being  prepared  to 
make  coooesrions  in  pursuance  of  the  interpretation  of  a  convention,  to 
which  interpretation  it  cannot  subscribe,  has  offered  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  third  party,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  an  arbitrator.  It 
is  manifest  that  to  decline  such  a  mode  of  proceedms^  would  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government,  to  acknomedge  that  it  is  in 
error. 
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COITFIDEVTUX.  pBmp  QUSA^  FEBKIVO  ,^ 

IpeohIssp,  jrbu  liiov^  my 'd^r'S^tl,  to'dehdy<>a'dll  fi^ 
tii  visit  of  our  gre^t  tninand  HdVtf 'WiNi'to' t!hi4^-'«tW^ 
birth  and  the  to^  of  hb  hbviiih'ji^itiihWiic^;^  >  I  «iid,  lidw«?ei^,  %hat 
l&e  j!>ar;bAtVi;  it7A»*()n^/i^'hto;«nti]^y  Vup^         'ink  '  Th^^e/Mffbrth 
In  capital  letterb/tt|p(*  fe«^nfif'*.4  %n^^^ 


-^  _ ,  ^    _  '     »a  •         04      4 ,  ^wBiW*  wf 'Indt  ^sfpTCSB 

jparpose,  ^e  t^off' h^ttr  thi  "^gMliiit  gclEilffimaor''^il«)kn«d^  M<MMlii^ 
%y  theinh]fthitant9:^'faow^'^heyt;60k'^lior^  e^tr'cf  liis  ^f^g^r^^ii 
how  a  whole'  ^et'  <tf  BIIV  tats 'dt4#  hlhi  ii^  th^  Hlgh^'Mteet.     '<  Afctf^ 
too  ma<^h  &dhbti!r,'^1ip'M9^'P^rk*  wMroefM'rte/ tdtiMcHt^aatj^f ' "* W 
shown  to  On$  tnan.*^  'ffi>w';;ir1)«n  ihiv€ld''&c>t«f  atiPptetl^'<d»^<^  (!ia^ 
tha,t  pa:rt>f>se,  aiidi^teady  crowded  Sritfihl^iandtiSb^  b6faitt«l^  hd^wft 
in€A  a^d  escorted^up  the.step^by-O^  gfreM- toAW;  the- Sb^ott^hl«<Cilt«^ 
de  Ctirzon  ;  .and  how,  whe<i  umvdd  there,  lid  wto  in^ttfu^jr kliaek«d'ifHl 
made  to  st^nd.Und  fistdd'fbr  Aci'het«^'patie'it  dirhi6id>l(6  }k\m!g  arik^^i 
got  np  for  him  b^.the  cititeifs,'ltft(^4hiiA(j'Be|;ldttffte<^VA(^ 
jnfas  a  very  smalf  boy^  enurtiefilfea  ^  M9'^tii^;^;¥abM';^<id''&(:^ 
valour  up  to  t|i6  V^ry'^fe^nt  ^Of^eM.'^  ^ 'fteM  tio«  T«j^ai|^NftNda^ 
further,  however,  iifter  ilhi^  fUMon,  'fbr- of  iso^i^  ¥<Mi%tffie'  seen'm 

imd 


week,  i^erhaps,  ditfor  Suaatiy  ydu  woidd'  rkdiidt'  h^ai^ho^'t^tfed  dMftf^ 
lihis  exciting  peitod.  Havtnsr  aiWajm*  h^f^tt  ^  opinSon  ttiM^ilbr^MPla 
the  best  part  of  Valoori  and  ttiati  it  wa^  hot  imftiOtelble  ti^'mijg^t:bie'rUtk 
over  in  the  crowd,  to  say  nothitfg  of  the  ibdelicftey  ot^  trwo  tinpl^MJeH}^ 
females  obtruding  themselvii  Wf^fa6ut  W^tnfllb'^^s^ilrt'mi'tfte'  pkltfbfitt, 
1  persuaded  my  friend  Misir  Bell  t<^'  aVidl'  beMlf  intjh'me*  0(F  Mii. 
kitten's  obliging  oiSbr  of  seemg  thci  "^Aow^  ffdm'the  t6^of  hdt'he^H^^'; 
and  so,  like  all  aspirapts,'  we  dbudhed  omr  obfetft  ^fiet*  a  j^o<)ddhAl  of  <dlf- 
ficnlty.  It  is  true  it  w^'radher  a  tHal  getttBgout^m'^  tW,'  a;»thb 
hole  we  had  to  squeeze  through  ibr  thM  pu^osii  waa  about  three  feet 
^m  the  top  of  tn^  li^wdiiig,  Und  so  attiall  that^  thottgh  <kaf  heads'and 
waists  struggled  through: with  some  ei^erCSofi,  yetoHiir  kkifte  and  StMtiA 
petticoats  were  not  nearly  so  obliging,  Abd/  iudeed,'wiihotit  help  from 
Dehindy  I  do  not  think  we  should  ev^'  hav^  kiccomnlMledde.  When  we 
returned,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  tothliig  blic&  Kead^resioat,  whi<^  was 
fiu*  better,  though  the  position  was  on  the  whole  ptreeariooB,  «s  Wett  as 
peculiar,  and  I  am  afraid  Miss  B^l  has  not  yet  r^overed  it.  Tkitdl 
you  all  that  We^w  from  the  top  of  thaft  roof  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible. What  wiih  the  tiles  that  slanted  do  tnndh  that  wei  were  always 
dippmg  down  in  spite  of  the  cushions'  stulfbd  uiider  us;  amd  Aut 
wretched  cold-water  gutt^  in  the  leads' at  our  fbet$  and  the  tw<>  cats 
that  were  scrambling  and  making  love  on  the  top  of  the  tiles ;  and  that 
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wretched  yoiing  joameyman  painter  who  woald  try  to  climh  up  oyer  our 
beads^  and  was  always  falling  down  back  upon  us  ;  and  the  little  blacks 
from  the  chimneys  tbat  came  drifting  into  our  faces, — we  got  our  senses 
somewhat  confuised  UA  b^n  Iwith.  S&etQ  ^tU/h  t0t4lh  little  eirl  there, 
too,  who,  whenever  she  was  not  eating  gingerbread-nuts,  wouM  lean  so 
far  Over  (he  narrow  stbiie  bali^^Crade,  which  was*  our  otoly  aupport  to  look 
down  into  the  street  below,  thai  Miss  Bell  and  I  fUly  expected  every 
imoff^^^irmli VJbef;:)4«t..  JWj^^l.accrfttlY  g^j  bql^  of  b^r.pkirtsrbe- 
^d,  ^l^.Qn)y,^turp.j^r  wl^icb.kfljj^pj^sa^w^,  tb^t^c  •*jstickied"'all  i^y 
^bi^  Frm9h:glpiffp  lia  her  ^gprpun  /^fFprrt  t;^  g^  IbefU  put  of.  xpy  bandjl 
^yb^  tbe  .«HW  an^iiUTftbiw.  fr<>P»nN9^->T^-\X?CT,4«*%ii?»«>4  «>»•- 

iml^^m^  tf..tb^,qug*ti<m, ,,  It  was  tb}q%  ,bii,^t;erc4|i^€^  liuieiy,  with  tbe 
iflQyrfZ9^.^fb^t«rip-rr59f^  «a  /«il4i9flijatw^.0/,^^e,,p^tipp^^.  ?/.pympathy  oJF 
i^.p^ple,"  f5.yi9aj9  Jiqroiiif.  Wtiqflft  yf^^h^^i^  ^iwr  Jiv^/jn.  pw  hearty? 
f<ibfi»noii9e4  .k^.yi^lir  vi4/H^^7r<<>r/  9f  fl"Wiy»J?<«l  lv^l>>  tUe  isecret 
4rf  ]A^.ii|j»am»ttMc^W.:WMi!W4  b^fejfmi^,^  we  tnew^ alkpwt.it, 

if^^jb.  nofyfiw9A4yr}.99VB^  9^f^  ^  ^i^i;  !^^.  a4q^4.  tV  band  for  tbeir 
»afiviqeli>iipi4  fiWWt.tP  ^  ^  ^a?i9  C|C  rt»,hiw4'»  cW)'!**??^  ^r  vhiqb  ihfigr 
«»Pt»ilft  wwr«r  ^%fc,iWM,p6|i^^fi,pu)^  /l}i«fft,  tb^n  pl^ff  ju  j^lRwse  flowers 
pf  iJ?lwtpriaTW¥l»,jhow#«f€i»t^  quite  .tbrp^ir^jiw^j?  uppn  VA  m  pur  elevajlcSi 
.  »09itipn|,^boi^  ii  waf^.pJiJib/ba  lee  ^Jm^  ;the^,.|x)o^  plaic^  as  the  speaker 
^dlib^^.iA^  bafidi.iani^  frtNa  tbe^if^po^.  wWj^  we.w^,  app^ar^ 
4^  be,eithwj|hniM^iMj|g.Qr{eJLp«4^  Jafv  tp  1^  giallaQ^  pffice,r|wbf 

;«|pod  tM»f(t  bin)«  •  Whe»0fci  bJa-^gest^r^jfirwmqsfc.fajifE^tic,  th«^ 
Jopfen  thttt'hft,|ias  ^^elifjir^  of  o^e.  pf,  bia  v^mt,  dowefxaepfkences^  and 
twb^B^^r  h^.  ft^i^  fpr  bnqati^,  4^4  gl^^  ipund  bW  m  the  saa  of 
bpadii  hen9fi(ji>,,tba^^we  £omhd  Y/f^a  i^kfi  signal,  for^  caps  tbl;pw^  in  the  airj 
:^y(m»y  Am^if^  i^nlii  '•  Th^^e^.  obieai^,  fpr  the  re^^  wbite^^aod  blue,"  and 
/Plihep»pQtillf^.didi9MMtniiti<si4^^  d)A  nvob'^j^IVirffvaL  Vfhkn  the  rol}  w|t9 
:£jH«be4^d)e^aic^rySt^II  if^t  p|^  irJUh  some  ijumb  pantonume,  which  y^^ 
,ti9ok  ta^))Ms  cMpni^p^iili^  jfu^d  pdig^  rbMoric^  an4  finished  by  pra- 
i^rrting  tb^ir^H:  j^  tib^gailiwf^  ofi^p  ap<l.4fleiimly  fh^ng  baijids  with 
,biaii,  «ifbi4h:.s]gK^  ^  iQa^ial/Ap|trobatioQ.YIi&  fpUpwed  W  win  by  tl^ 
JBk>)^UiaWf.CunK>Bdf^C|i)£a0ii,  whottbeEn  spokft  fpr  bimsel^  and  in  a  loud, 
4eai^  coBi}naiidipg.^VQie€^,«^  as  tp,bie  jhe^urd.  eveji.  wher^  we  atopd,  gave  us 
-a- Abort  Atttpoiii^y,  (d^  the  gidlant  pffio«fi^9  li&,.a9d  .all  tba  gpbd  aervicep  he 
fbad  ri^nderod  t^  ^quaen  and  oopntry. . ,  After  this  tliey  aJl  shook  hands 
.Mfaipi  aa,  thpilgli  t]^y.had,4igp;ied  a  ^if«^y,qf  peapp ;.  and  then  the  hero 
.of  the  day  atpoa  &nRacd>nd  tbapl^^d  the  people  in  a  few  feeling,  Idn4 
mai  appropriate  .WPKdf«  .  Ke. sepmed  xe^^ly  iouphea  b^  the  bonoor  they 
Jiad  rtiown  him  ;  ana  tbeiie.pra«  9pmething.yery  affecting  in  seeing  that 
vgrfy.  be«d  .hpred  bo£ifre  the  popi^aoe  that  ^uL  pushed  on  so  nobly  within 
:M)gt^  of  the  hnatling  shots  from  Sebaatopol,  and  bad  now  oome  to  enjoy 
Jiia  ^umphs  m  England  in  the  hard-won  gjkory  that  bad  bowed  tl^e  beaos 
:^of  so  many  good  «id  brave,  amongst  the  noblest  of  whom  bia  own  son 
might  be  reckoned*  Ther^  was  a  bush  for  one  expressive  moment  after 
he  bad  done  speaking,  and  then  an  unhappy-looking  baby  set  up  a  shriek, 
•which  was  the  sigoal  for  loud  and  repeated  cheers  that  burst  yet  and 
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again  from  the  ranks  of  iiie  people.  The  joHy^ooloDg  ian  aiigfat  be 
teen  forcing  their  way  again  tivoogfa  the  crowd;  Ae  carriage  was 
jngged  forinjd ;  once  more  tiiey  yoked  tfaeaMelves  to  it ;  and  so,  borne 
forward  almoston  libe  shonkiers  of&e  peof^e,  standing -an  in  the  carriage^ 
bowing  right  and  left  to  the  waving  of  handkerehiefa  and  the  tiunaltuoas 
ropiaase,  with  his  kindly  smile  and  his  weil-eamed  lanrels,  the  gallant 
old  man  was  escorted  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  a  laige  and  sump- 
tnooB  lan<&eon  had  been  pnmded  for  his  eatertainnient.  We  harried  on 
with  the  test,  bat  llie  descent  from  the  hoase-top  had  been  too  mighty 
for  -OS,  and  we  only  came  in  for  another  sight  of  oar  loyal  Imen- 
drmer^s  three  children  still  seated  on  fhaa  sto^s  in  the  shop-window, 
wim  thor  litde  gmre  Sanday^  faces  «dA  Sunday  dresses,  all  of  1^ 
deaoest  and  newest,  m  red,  white^  and  Uae,  Bat  I  am  Ibigetlmg,  we 
came  in  also  for  llw  ragged  finish  of  a  large  assembly — aaen  some- 
what the  worse  for  liqaor — women  with  screaming,  elobbenng  babies,  and 
duldren  dragging  after  them  by  ike  skirts  of  their  dresses — boys  with 
eneken  ^t  they  were  sportively  lotting  off  at  people's  foet — and 
donkey  and  bakerr  carts  that  were  trying,  bH  in  yatn,  to  force  a  pass^;a 
Arengh  dm  crowd.  There  were  groups  of  children,  too,  in  ihe  yet 
opened  windows,  pddnr  the  berries  and  flowers  from  off  the  laarel  deeo- 
raftioas  in  that  trae  spirit  of  mischief  -vriuch  is  iolierent  in  all  ^tldren« 
and  pitahing  them  down  slyly  on  people's  heads  and  noses  as  they  passed 
by ;  but  the  hero  of  the  diqr  had  hixnself  vanished  from  as.  We  heard, 
indeed,  of  the  speech  tiiat  he  afterwards  made  at  the  luncheon,  where 
dyer^fbody  cemj^imented  everybody,  and  all  ware  aeeorfoely  in  the 
highest  poariUe  good  hamour.  There  was,  too,  a  ball  got  up  in  ne  town  in 
the  orening,  act  which  he  was  foHy  expected  to  lead  off  wim  the  nrcttieat 
giri,  only  he  was  suddenly  md  hast^y  recalled  to  London,  winch  was, 
psfhaps,  «fter  all,  just  as  well,  as  Che  excitement  there  readied  eyen  to 
we  yery  height  of  syinU ;  indeed,  we  were  crediUy  informed  of  one 
ledgpaig-hoase,  where  a  stranger  begging  for  assistance  about  eleven  in 
the  eremng  to  be  put  across  the  usual  ferry,  was  told  it  was  quite  im* 

Eible,  as  aix  the  inmates  had  come  home  drunk,  and  were  gone  ta 
"  And  now,  my  dear  6usan,  having  fovouied  yoa  witii  my  personal 
veminisoenoes  ef  this  eventfol  danr,  for  all  otherfalland  partaeuhrr  descrip- 
tions I  nmst  refor  you  to  the  Iktrkskire  Ckr&nide  (with  plates),  which 
I  hope  to  send  yon  next  we^  and  will  only  remain  your  affectionate 
frien,  Knrr  Cioter, 
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NoBODT  need  envy  me,  vr  taijhody  eiae  that  keeps  a  school.  What 
inA.  tbe  weuing  liibovr  of  isstnictmig  so  many  hours  dailj,  the  din  of 
the  Bchoohoani,  the  crosses  asd  yexatbos  sure  to  arise  with  the  pupils  or 
the  paraats,  and  the  wotiy  sometioies  caused  by  ^  teachers,  it  is  any- 
thing hot  an  easy  life.  I  most  tell  yon  about  one  teacher  we  had,  a 
Mm  Powis,  who  was  reeooinicKidod  to  us  «6  being  partiealarly  Iik^  to 
suit.  A  yoiii^;er  sister  of  hers  was  at  the  school  as  day  sdiolar,  the 
parents  liri&g  isear  in  a  amall  ooittage.  Tbey  had  moved  in  a  veir  ve- 
apeotoUe  sphere  of  Hie,  hot  had  been  nnfoitaoate,  and  fhe  fiitber  had  ob- 
tnmd'aome  enployment  in  the  Cxfy,  to  And  from  which  he  walked  every 
aaoRQBg  and  evening.  Miss  Powis,  when  she  came  to  us,  was  about 
two^and-tweoty,  an  aooooapiirfied,  faandaonEie  giri,  bat  somewhvt  wild 
andxandoai,  leading  the  pupils  into  oiiediief,  instead  of  keeping  them  out 
of  it.  Hkm^  I  cannot  hot  say  I  liked  her,  ibr  she  had  a  kind  heart, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  ^  a  good  torn  lor  others.  Once,  when  ihe  fair  was 
heing  hM.  m  tbeaetghbourhood-^fi  givflt  nuisance  it  was,  erery  amnmer, 
the  noise  of  the  drams  and  fifes  of  the  show-people  Teaching  even  into 
oar  achoolMMMn,  to  our  annoycnee  and  the  schoors  delight,  obliging  us 
to  sit  with  tiie  windows  ckeed.  No  good  was  'owr  done  while  Siat  feir 
httted  ;  leasoos  were  not  ieamt,  and  copies  were  blotted ;  ihe  nsoal  close 
attention  being  vntit^  abstnu^ed  by  those  aoands  in  i&e  fields  at  ihe 
baek.  Well,  during  the  holding  of  this  feir.  Miss  Powi»--it  was  the 
aeoood  hsJf-year  sfe  had  been  witfi  us — went  out  one  evening  after 
taa  to  take  the  pupils  fer  their  walk.  I  hope  nobody  wiH  thiidc  that  ft 
was  oar  unsUiui  to  entrost  them  oaft  with  a  young  iTsaefaer.  I  or  my  sister 
ahsays  went  with  them,  bat  this  evening,  as  ill-luck  wonld  hare  it.  Lacy 
was  in  had  with  a  side  headache,  and  a  lady  dropped  in  unexpectedly  to 
dindrtea  wifli  us,  having  come  down  by  one  of  the  City  oranibuaea.  Of 
nousae  i  eould  not  go  out  and  leave  her,  so  I  told  AGss  Powis  she  should 
taketfacTinnig  ladies  that  evening.  ^<  Go  up  the  Plover-road  opposite," 
I  sasd  to  her,  when  they  were  ready,  *<  as  nir  as  Riogfenoe-fim,  v^ich 
wfll  he  a  pleaaant,  qoiet,  ruxal  walk ;  but  be  sure  dont  go  within  sight  or 
hearing  of  that  disreputable  feir." 

<*  Oh  BO,  ma'am,*  she  rejAied^  '<  not  fer  Ihe  worid;"  and  away  they  filed, 
not  at  Ihe  gala. 

Now  wlwt  did  that  Hiss  Powis  do  ?  As  soon  as  dasy  had  got  beyond 
view  of  the  honse  Ae  toraed  loond— for  she  was  waUoag  nnt,  in  her 
place,  mine  and  Lucy's  being  at  the  rear — and  said,  ooming  to  a  stand- 
BtiEB,  '^Girla,  eappoae  vre  go  down  Dogfight4ane"  (a  narrow  place 
laadKng  to  the  fur;  dirty  erttoen  on  one  s^  trees  and  a  ditch  on  tiie 
other),  ^  joat  a  Httb  war,  and  have  a  peep  feam  dw  distance  at  the  pio- 
tovea  outside  the  diows  ?  Qan  yon  aU  undertsfke  to  keep  the  secret  ia- 
dooiB?  Pm  sure  there's  no  harm  in  looking  at  diows  half  aanleoff: 
and  in  Ihat  Ploveivroad  we  shan't  aee  a  soal  bat  the  yellow  cow  in 
Bhtffenee&field  and  war  own  riiadsws."  Of  cooise  tbe  sohoc^giris  wonld 
not  have  bean  aohoolgn4s  had  they  said  <'No"  to  any  onschief  where  a 
^  "^^  led,  and  they  want  half  feaiitR  with  delight,  vowiag,  om  and  all. 
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that  the  tortures  of  tihe  laquirilioa  should  not  wring^e  moset  from  them 
— the  said  tortures  having  been  the  subject  of  their  tnonuiig^s  theme. 

Half-^ay  dowu  Dogfi^tt-baiq.thej  t^sm^m^mawci  m  still  distant 
shows,  and  could  havibaUed  thereomd -admired  ^he  .^painted  seenes.  But, 
, goodness  me  I  iUb  :did  nefb  sa^jr  themi^rKHiAbtt^'Cif  tutiifi^e  tsrelv'does, 
-aa;}^bQdyr*-^aQdoa.li«e;.itiepti^^  tbe^oa- 

fusion  of  the  fair.  They  visited  the  selling-stalls  first,  where  sonwlio^ght 
dingeriure^i  jtosl^  noippeoplumsr  ^vif/^rottinf  elHrfries('aoati)r>«^faD^  Tdid 
fret  when  I  heard  of  it  l•tr-f»flkd1folrJ«0^aIindtsbol(Attpbollfl^^  aome 
rdrankdpppRBtbl^tlMl^pf  .tiwh  abft  fis^^allM  giog^^iefi^  jsddiioide  tenght 
•forlwie-t^lUfli'isa^i  /iodecidfi^  id/i«4a|k)«ttUe^  ioimjfidirhirt'  il»f  4id  liibt 
buy.  Then  they  went  round  to  the  shows  to  stare  at  the'{iiot«r^. '  ^  Ug^ 
boat^  ^enrftteili  9rM  ,|Myva«tliic^ei»Mr^  jdladjriaiieiri3i&  tigl^riitting 
white  garments,  with  red-paint  eyebrows ;  harlequins  turning  suBUODSf- 
/Sets,  aM  lmf^fiogi«UJtmnf}<ii?ub€fi^  Mwiflii  kfttf^nere- 

tricious  costume  of  glazed  c»Uco  Wd'Spaii^cfeiiifiB^rn^^it)  Josctar  thaa^duir 
kneeii),vbf»»wd]Ni'eibQ»tHirrUfc  thm«i^ 

batiejmPfrr-gOodJIeaiwtfC  fbotssiLMi^'i^oavdingM^^ttlAoiiI^  htk^  fceeu 
seen  m  frt»iti<if^Mh^tUtigi8o(lQir4Smd> andidstnimitiekig^  mvbI  !  *       .;ioi 
.T   It  jviis  9mva  o^bdc»;vAi|flothf^pejtf<tt:^Mboesf jwiise^     to  ;#oiriiaeiioe, 
.dt^i^a  wemkMitnfir^fiMwemvipifin  dMSBiag^'tind 

the  cries  '*  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  just  gohi^<t9  begi%^' 
i^inace  ftebaiw^b^^  4ihs  ibi:    'ShsyyonOi  Iadtolti*Of>d  irtaiiMr'iQi^/al  this, 
.]|Mlgi^t9  £e4avtb#p^fQcilfvlheri9iiteftftflri«iN>  A^ 
finslde  bsi?  aod^-^ifelb  well^i<]lifihial  !aol(itadile0t^tbaikaisl|l|rFoii:th0m'ir>dt 
'M.faavd^  ep^aendlyf&i^thi^jfOQilgoaiidvU^ht-Jbear^  lioiiraHt^iUiMl^tioa. 
They  wen^  jn*r^thejf»  nsaQyfdiH  ;r/S9m4  l^ilhe/f^.^^Ml-tllQdt,'14Uldtil»iM 
.into- this.theatre i^miif^hme  .the ^baileqwlui -^ineAei.  iWW  Amy^emf^ 
to  ielubfdie^  moneys  togethsr  hi  was  &«l44efioient('btiiditislMnrme*  tatk 
tbtemlsrfvrkat^hlif  oovddt  inuM^i  ''Vsig[iif0miiMik^oHhmmh^^ 
ticiilMB;4»i|ieroat  [U)iiio;(after^Ai!df<r^ete^boTho()uH.  I 
rr-«mdilf wASr vMidyliotl^loiit of virf/nrisd'^nA viixaftiobii  Bviitiirsii ndt 
their  fieiult,  it  was  Mte  lbwis^a;jAqdiIffcftr»>sefirodjnrlI'filLiV^«iiKN^ 
lin  njhwrik^  bcftrn»|ihide««(j|hito]ijgbt^iBtttjL'^i  h^iefve  itkere  is 
no  act  of  deliberate  disobedience  but  brings  its  own  punishment  sdonfarror 
later,  r  IbAieTi^ii^affkeditxhaiyitiAkeQda'Ahe'OOiwM 

did'withlier.'    -       '    .    '•    i       :j  v,,  .  ^'.s  ..  ^.  •/;     ;    m-       •/    .;■':. '-.if   *'.-'.-T^; 

Meanvidute,  whin  my 'vi8iteir*depluif<»d:tod. Ibad  beea )iip'«skaiiB  torsee 
if  Luey  wanted  s^nytbiog,'  S  satORV^  aAthe'iporiovi  modowv  beffinniagrttD 
jthink.thei  |^/4a^,^biit(ieaDtdMing^  thaitrthe-beiaiity  oi  the  sumtteB'ts 
night  made  them  linger^  when  Sarah,  our  ifennM^  fiaioe^iki^{and:^aid.Mh. 
Nash  wanted  me.  '  t  -. »  .«•  •     •,/.:. 

MjrtL-  aSiishinit  oivv-lod^xvr^^veryrgrand  tadyritt^pyes^  iml  ixmtsi  Her 
'hosbeiid  liad  mada  a/mint^'Of  «soi)tay  at.iomsiliiii9  faftcLondoli^.aivtMl 
shop  I  heard,  and  lately  bettiad  given  r  it  tipMid  kni^btinmte^aEncbtiiqr 
bid tnow  tafcea  a;  villa^  in^mr  x^igiybeiiriMd.-  ?  MivvNadi  nne  i». Oom- 
wall,  and  his  wife  had  engaged  our  drawing-room  and  bedroom  {or  a 
moBth,  liiat{  aheT  Xnigbt  to^rotl.  the  apotl  to  iBupeaintttid'thi  fiMing^tlp  of 
her  new  b»itse»  Slw^wMM^^eBteantyiiM»t;aige»ttesyoiliMBfcH  thongh  Idonot 
say  it  in  any  itt-Mlured  sprite  tirj  because^  I  beiord  ABit-tiamk  abop  bad 
.beenaime^ptacle  fisrjlMty  ifoaaAd  M  nipe,aad«iich  Hlw^'bufe  I- judged 
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from  lier  i^moh  and  mannevs.    So  I  rfmA  op-ttain,  when  Sarah  said 
Mn,  Nash  wanted  to  see  me. 

<<Haffr  Hie  goodness  to  shnt  Ae  doer  behind  Von,"  A»  eaM,  when  I 
enteredi  without  tinng  irom  her  own  seat,  whl<m  I  thought  not'tery 
.polite^  She  aiwayf  did'  speak  as  if  we  weM  Imt  inferioFB,  though  late 
sure,  ib  t^rthand eduo^tfoo-^bnl; thai  haanMMng «»  do  with  the  mafiter 
just  DOWV  '  ...,;..,•.....; 

'*  Ithooghl  yon  night  Imte  lifted  Ae  door  ppeo  Mm  wvhn  eikmtigi" 
lom^ansiMMd^al^ttirBingHbtdrit^A  '  '  •  ^ 

'  «« Sol  might) fbrit^s «<4osb  hidwh^u  this tbtMy*^  shi»i<(»join«d.    <"Bk 
IVd  flottiv8i^sDiDetfaingtbat'l£nH(  tMteiretybott  Wdn^t 

yDufsitdownr*-"' •'    •"*    .'^--.^-v^    ?  i.Mr    .  i.,  vi  /-..-,•  t . 

£  di«iv  n  ohair  fowkndiand  sst  demtnear  :h4gr»  ^JMitiilgTftir  Mt  tb  etftt- 


Ma»urt  sernut  ofTMrsi''  die  lAnwpily  begn»U.<«l4iiriM  l<i  tuk  a  few 
«nitetiod8abeal^het«i>'t«<«he'hdveet|P^'-       '''- ^   "  '  •    ""--^-  - -'•  -    -' 

^^fiDiiestP  '  8amb9n  ..per  I  wnsteb  liMiihlwiMied^i^^ 
•  "^ 'Vh^ qhesdkmV'^M»  ^oeo^h^**  inbiittea MxBi  m^ In-aniinpatf^tit 
tone.    '<  Have  ywiite«e»iliAdinb<teus&  to  doubt  h#t)«Ml^        '(      > 

^Sheie  ai  hon^  •as'the  di^»^  i  reolied^  waibiiy.  >  f'She  htti  ^teen 
'with  OS  «w^  tttaie,  and^ie  above  luspix^ianu    I  eouUi  tHiitf  the  gitlifllh 


<  «« i^9^Tf  iodd,"^  een^iied  Mvs.  l^asH.  <«  It  wis  iMsi^ wM-^^iMs 
iitFiidajr;  ^'t  4«?^I  caftie  in  fW^n  tihefiwlflaf  tireditoidbirtii  $  ftr  1  had 
been »etaad]iig^eiv4r them  ^nten ftnd>pit)ef<Bn^  atid'tdlhig ^m^abtt df 
n^ miMl abwt their haiviM.  ^1  wiMias: tramgir'as ahtihtei^beiidee,  and 
after  I  had  tbcl^-off  ittyAin^  I  wenir  down  tonthe^  Icittfhtfn  to  iM^if 
Soimh  wtto  a geMngfynmd'vntbiilydhmerii  ShehadgetitiieBt^ait'On 
UiaftEef  and  I^AMt  up  and  ktekied'  at  tbe^talterst  for  fcarsiM» 'should 'be 
•Mi^  'em-  too  nlttoh^  for  yoang<«>ikes  is  good  fbr  notidiig  ^lAen'they  aite 
s6ft.  Thatl'hkcl  ni^  pocket^faaridkeiohMf  dn'mf  hand  then  ritvMb  4id, 
ibrififled'tlieliddr  the  skiue^an  with  it»  mad  Sarahs  tar  me^Uui^iihen 
xE  gothaeit  t0<  the  dfaMnjr»tomtf  liirb,  kwar  |f6te«^  ^ ' 

«"  Tou  onay  hiivei  pU«M  it  ori :  the^  kltdMs  itabkv ;  <nd  fei^otttfn  4l,^  I 
^leidiedi*  '  *  ■  •'•>  •'■■:   •/.•■'-■'••-.♦•        J       .'■,,■'       .   •    -^ .»  ■ 
•   ^^That's  just  ihyesm  opinion/  that  J- did clsa^  I  Mab 

straight  up-stairs,  and  as  I  was  a  eoming  in  at  this  door  I  put  ttijr  hand 
inmy  pbehetf^r  m^  9nbdkhiAia^/lbr''t&'cninent  of  ab  had-  made  me 
eneeae,  ho4  no  handkifdiief  "i^aT  there.  tThnti  teeohei^  t>{  yours  was 
s  standing  hei«)  irtdtusgibrnie'^  you  had isent  her  «|»ivrt(hi  a  bobk.  Bat 
siw  oonUh't  luwe  tooehMl  it"    :  .     .  /;      ^ 

"  Miss  Powis  ?     Oh  dear,  no." 
^    ^'Btm^tlsar^oDuiiblil'  iSiewas.^^  therey  by  theiwin- 

dow)  and  I  missed  my  haadhefehief  oomhu[1n  atthedeor.    I  teoh  die 
hooAc  ftomiier^^  and  she  imntrdoWn;  and  lafier  h^.^       ' 
'   ''DidTon  golacKto  tfaei UtdMen ?    IHd  you  ask  Satahr  I  in- 
quired;. 

<^  I  wmti»  biek  at  oaee^  I  tell  fou^>  following  on  Afiss  PoiHsVMeps, 
«nd  oCoonreel  iiiAed'Satidi;' and  what  fintttaieed  my  suqpieions  against 
lisr  waSy  lier  sigdnr  siieis4w«ine'.'p«ittfae^hail^efnhirf  in  my  poeket  as  I 
left  4he  Utehen.    NewitUe.  wild  noi  hate  been  the  ease,  for  if  I  hadput 
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it  in  my  pocket  «t  tlie  iKittoai  of  llie  stein,  there  it  wodd  h«?e  been 
when  I  got  to  the  top,  as  I  told  her.  But  Ae  wss  as  obatiBftte  as  a  mule 
over  it,  and  penistea  to  my  inoe  l3iat  I  had  pot  it  m." 
''I  hope  yon  will  find  it/'  I  said;  <<  it  cannot  be  lost." 
<^  I  shan't  find  it  noir,'*  she  answered.  ^  Bat  it  was  a  niee  new  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  a  large  siae,  none  of  year  trumpery  liimgs  only  fit  for 
dolls.     I  gave  four-and-sixpeDoe  for  it :  twenty-seven  sh^ngs  the  half 


^  Ma'am,"  I  suggested,  "  could  yon  haTe  intended  to  pot  it  into  your 
poeket  and  let  it  slip  beside,  on  to  the  ground  ?*' 

^  I  don't  let  things  slip  beside  my  poeket,**  she  tartly  answered;  ^*  but 
if  I  had,  there  it  would  nave  been,  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs.  Nobody 
had  been  there  to  pick  it  up  in  that  minvte,  and  both  your  teadnr  and 
myself  can  certify  that  it  was  not  there.     No,  that  servant  has  got  it." 

*^  Indeed  she  has  not,  Mrs.  Nash,  I  will  be  answerable  for  her.  Eat 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  at  the  time?** 

**  Why  the  notion  came  into  my  mind  that  Fd  make  no  fass,  but  lay 
a  top  for  Sandi.  So  I  have  left  handkerchiefs  about  these  rooms  since, 
and  other  things.  I  put  a  broodi  in  a  comer  of  the  floor  on  Monday, 
and  last  nigfat  I  dapped  a  sixpence  under  tiie  heaith-rag,  knowing  she 
took  it  up  overjr  monring  to  diake.**  ^ 

''And  the  results?''  I  cried,  feeling  that  I  should  blush  to  lay  aoch 
« traps." 

*'I  like  my  liglits,*  responded  Mrs.  Nash,  ^and  nobody  will  vtend  op 
in  fkfoooe  of  thmr  own  stouter  than  I  will ;  but  to  aocnse  a  person  with- 
eot  nason  ein!t  in  mynateie.  So  I  am  fVee  "to  eonfoss  tkat  the  baits  I 
hcfo  laid  about  favfe  been  left  uateoched.  The  girl  foond  and  brought 
me  thebraoch,  saying  she  supposed  it  had  fallen  from  my  dress ;  «nd  -fids 
moraing  the  stxpenoe  was  laid  on  the  mantelpiece.'' 

*^  Yes,  Saiah  is  strictly  honest,"  I  affirmed,  **  and  wherofer  the  hand- 
herehief  can  have  gone  to,  she  has  not  got  it.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
mention  it  to  her?" 

**  Oh  law  yes,  if  you  lika.  And  Fm  snre  if  between  you  my  ptopetty 
can  be  broi^gnt  to  light,  I  shdi  be  glad,  and  rejoice  over  it" 

"Fidgety,  pompous  old  cat!"  uttered  Sarah,  irreverently,  when  I 
MUil  down  attd  inN^  to  her.  *<She  put  the  handkereher  into  her 
psdiet  as  she  left  tlie  kitehen ;  I  aaw  her  a  cramming  of  it  in,  with  Aese 
two  blewcd  eyea.  IShe's  been  and  mislaid  it  somewhere ;  in  her  bedroom, 
Ftt  be  bonnd,  for  the  Ihhigs  lie  about  there  at  sixes  and  sevens.  She'H 
fisd  it,  ma'am,  when  Ac's  not  lookiog  for  it,  never  foer." 

^*  Sarah,  what  in  the  world  can  have  become  of  the  yoong  ladies  ?" 

"The  young  ladies!"  echoed  Sarah,  "aren't  theyeomein?*  For 
the  gill  had  bwn  oat  on  sm  enawd  for  Mm.  Ns«h,  and  did  not  know  to 
the( 


"Indeed  they  are  not." 

"Tm  mm  i  thought  nothing  hot  what  they  w«re  in,  mid  in  bed. 
Why,  ma'am,  it's  twenty  minutes  past  nine !" 

^l/VhetecMiheybe?    What  is  Miss  Powisthidking  of  ?** 

<' Then^  that  noise  agnm  r  attend  Sarah,  banging  down  Her  kitdhen 
s^indew,  as  the  eonad  ^the  diwms  and  tmmpols  broke  forth  suddenly 
firam  the  fotr.     <<  They  are  m  kMng  ihe  folks  ont  of  the  T 
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^  Why,  ibis  is  earij  to  gife  arnet/* 

*^ Qvn  over!  Lair  Ueat  ^«iit  na'am.  Thme^  cnodier  metition  of 
Ae  perfermaBoe  about  to  begm  now  :  tlwan  tamboanneB  and  horns  is  to 
'tice  folks  up.  It  won't  be  over  till  just  upon  eleven  o'clock ;  as  you'd 
know,  if  you  dept  bade." 

.It  inay  have  been  teu  om— tos  after  that,  irhen  we  heard  tiie  eide-door 
open  ateelihilyy  and  die  yovng  ladies  come  creeping  in.  I  sprang 
towards  them. 

''li%aiBver  has  heen  the  mattor  ?     Where  hare  yon  beenT  .  I  re- 


^  We  nused  oar  way,  and  walked  too  far,"  uttered  a  voiee  from 
aBKmgBt  them,  tiumgh  whose  it  was  I  did  not  reoegmse  then,  and  nobody 
will  own  to  it  since. 

*'  Very  eaiefess  iadeed,  M sss  Powk,"  I  vtteKd— «"  Tsry  wrong.  The 
Toong  kdsBS  anist  he  tired  to  daath,  walkasg  all  this  time,  espedally  the 
little  ones." 

Nobody,  gave  me^anyanewot,  and  they  all  made  fir  ^b»  stnrease  and 
faomded  iqp  it,  Ifiss  Powis  aftor  diem,oertnnly  not  as  if  they  were  tired, 
aatreja  if  ihey  wanted  to  get  4Mit  of  my  sight.  Touag  legs  aro  indeed 
ehstie,  I^said  to  myaetf,  Kt5e  dmwiiiag  that  ihoee  legs  had  heen  at  rest 
for  the  last  two  or  three  hours,  the  knees  cramped  hetween  hard  bendieB, 
and  the  feet  bviied  in  aavvdast 

Several  days  passed  on,  and  nothing  occurred  to  aroase  aoy  suspicions 
flhont'dUs  Atf  esoanade.  On  the  Wednaaday  afternoon,  our  faslf-^ioliday, 
Mrs.  Nash  (some  nt  of  condeeoensiflsi  mast  have  eome  over  her)  sent 
down^aa  invitatk>B  for  me,  my  sistsr,  aad  Miss  Powis  to  drink  tea  with 
her.  As  we  could  not  all  leave  the  young  ladies,  and  we  tlMMight  it 
might^mear  sdfish  if  we  weat  vf  onrselves  aad  eadnded  Miss  Powis, 
Lsny  saia  ahe  waakL  be  ihe  oae  to  sennin  with  the  children. 

A  very  good  cup  of  tea  she  gave  us,  with  water-cresses  and  shrimps^ 
which  fiaiah  had  booght  &om  the  people  who  went  by,  crying  them. 
WhStt  we  were  eating,  Mrs.  Nash  entertained  us  with  viskms  oi  her 
The  handsome  fittings-«p  of  her  new  villa,  the 


intended  to  keep,  the  »sw  opan  oarriage  ahent  to  be  pur- 
,  and  the  extensive  wardiobe  die  both  had  and  meant  to  nvo. 
^  What  do  yen  thank  I  gave  for  this?''  she  sud,  saddenly  hdkKng  ont 
her  pocket-handkerchief.    '*  Ain^  it  lovely,  and  Fve  got  fenr  of  them." 

''^■s,intrath,nl>eMitifid  handkeidiie^"  I  saHl,  ensninh^  its  fine 
endbraidery,  mai  ito  trimBsmg  of  hmmd  Ydflnaenns  lace.  « It  is  nofit 
fisr  ^OBBOHin  nee." 

'*  Yes  it  is,"  answered  Mrs.  Nash.  '<  But  I  used  it  at  the  horteroidtBral 
show  yarterday,  so  thought  I'd  finish  *it  wp-teN^ay.  I  gave  eigfat-and- 
twenty  shiUmg  for  tfaat,nt  Bwan  andfidgar^s,  wethent  the  lace.'' 

After  tea  we  got  oat  oar  work.  I  psoeeeded  to  dam  a  beeeoDar, 
whieh  was  hagiiiiiii^  to  drap  into  holes,  and  Miss  Powis'to  ao  an  wilii 
her  head  pnma*  llhu,  Naah  said  she  ooaU  aftbid  to  put  woik  out,  and 
never  did  any.  It  happened  that  this  collar  had  belonged- to  my  mother^ 
and  we  watmeoBiparing  its  laoe,  whieh  was  oU  pdnt,  with  the  Valen- 
1  ihe  handlDsreUe^  whennt  that  nMMnent  the  gate  beU  rang, 
inenpand  saidalady  wantedma.  flaZlaidaay  edBar  oa 
itahfe  and  meat  dam  into  the!     ' 
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It  was  Mrs.  Watkinson,  wbo  poind  to.  pay  thcf^qaartoi^s  biBfor  iier 
niece'»  ichooling.  Sbe  saJb  talking  sDma  kttla  •  tima;  and  ^niidn  alie  'laft*  I 
mtuBned  up-9taiss  again,  meatiDg,  on  tnj  way^  JMSts  Pdmyiwho  was 
running  down  tb»n.  '  .  i .  .      r     •.•  ^  :    •       <  ....  i^.i 

^'  I  kare  wdrked  np  all  my  beads,^  s^e-  vamarkad  ^cvrnm^  in  passkig, 
*'  lUkd  am  gobg  to  &tch  some'  morr/f  ..Maidag  vomo'  trifliag  smMief,  I 
entered  ihe  dramugHnook  Mssv  Nashiiiras' Blkiding*  afc  tka 'windesv^ 
watching  two  omnibuses  which  were  galloping  past!  '  ->'  .  •     '  ^    •'  •; 

.  ^^How  th^avmnkus^s  do  safe,  •on^  agmil  flMMie^i'-ekeiezebiriied. 
*^  If  I  was  a  magistrate  Pd  have  every  omnibus  difv«v in  LimdonliefiDie 
ma^  dnd  j^tit  'emdfltagkol  liafa  bodjv  endaBgaring^paosIaiVfiyea  aithey 
^fti  .  Asi  so6n  as  I  iiaye  got  a  tUip  of  my.aiwa^  iiUuta't  imi/tb  tiovm 
fem^Midiy  thank iha stars F'    I     v  ...  .   ./     ",n  ...t  i.-.      ..  j  l- r. 

,  •  I  stoodfera'iQOoneBt-4>y^liev  sida,  kiokiii^  at  ftu'danip^ifd&B^ifad 
%iilg  eDi]timbiis9a  z&ised/^ii6hiBdlifaa^  and  iMn./Nnb  rataxvad;  to  iat 

seat.  ^  •  <1-  ■>  •'.'   .  I'.  :   ..  '.    .•     ■'.\v:     ./.  .'  ^i)    i'.J 

'^^hBv^myhttsA\ifnmAii^^  t 

I  look^  roand«  i<^  was  standidglvf  tba  tables  taniiqg> abbot  aB^Aitt 
irlBs  lying  <npon  it»  nefir^apass^  my  wovi^  M]Ba''Pd«is'si)wovk4ioxj  add 
otfaer^thm^.  No inndkerahief w(ss tMe» and thtonshd Idakad about d» 
tooona.     <^  Wfiera  oaa  !it  ke  7?^ '  -t   -..  ^  ...;>..-..;  i.. -a:-.' 

;  '<  Are  you  speaking  of  the^faandkeiichiflfyciii  kMLaoiVSCl,  Hwt  h^vaSUA 
one  f "  I  iiiyriwd.  •■  ..    -  .-.  J    ••     -i.;.      ".,     i  .j 

«'  Yflb  I  am^It/vws  osi  diaitAbby  ideyl>y70ii7qpr|Arkv  i'maoieof^isftL 
3)kat  nudcestwoigone.    Wbaibam'oadt}ltIlgH^  -     •  i  ^.  .;/  ^^ ..    >  ;  jjj 

I  quite  laugh^  at  her.  '<It  cannot  be  gone,**  I  said,  ''liioa'SHi^ 
fM)lable/''    •  i'   i  /.,-.,:,/     %  ,/.  • 

'*  Well,  where  is  it,  then  ?     It  can't  have  soak  tbrQvgk  tliaioo^'V  i'l 

That  wiBs  dean-  '  *<  JBarhaps  yonikkre  .left  ii  inthe  kodmom^^'  I  stig- 
gested.  '  ■  •  ••       -    :;  '    -^-jt.-j 

'^  I  have  not  been  in  the  bediioooa,*  vetpfned  M]!a.Narii,  aill  in  afiiine. 
*<  I  kavaineirer  stirred  firom  mv  seat  sinocr  tea^.  till  {D  got  up^to  Itolt  at 
them'  wkjked  oauiibuBesi  As  I  innwd  .from,  tiie  mad^w^il^ntmy  kadd 
in  my  pocket  for  my  handkerchief  and  covHiHafi  feel  it^  Aan^I  irainoaibaiod 
I  had  left  it  on  die.  table,  and  I  looked,  aad  it^wasBttkere^  and' it  wasn't 
on  my  chair,  and  it  isn't  anywliB]B***4*as  yduLaee^  MisfffiidiiiralL  <^ne 
wolddsay  yoah^  got£ftiiiesitt>theIiOb8&"  i       j       i  )     .    .  it 

Just  then  Miss  Powis  retonidL  ^'' What  idui. I  lucre  donfr^thnf 
paper  of  beads  ?"  Aaendaiiiiedj  going  bp  tokerwoxkiibv^d^Kaniinng 
Its  contents.  '<  WI7  here  they  are,  afbr  sU  I  How.eobld  I  k^vef  over- 
looked them  ?" 

''I  have  lost  something  worse  tha^  baadsi"  inlerpased  Mrt.  Ntsk^ 
<<my  beantifiil  worked  kandkevekbf.     It!s  spirited  anay  aoouwHeral'' 

Miss  Powis  laugked.     <<  It  was  l^ing  on  the  table  ibv  eterao  bii^f 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Nash.    '<  Ton  took  it  up,  ma'am,  add  praased  it  od  yotor 
moodi,  saying  cme  of  your  lips  waa  sore.     After  ibat  I  tiiink  yoo  ^ut  it 
in  your  pocket" 
^    ^  Are  vou  sme  it  is  not  in  vonr  pocket  now?"  I  eagerly  mftkeL    c 

^'  Goodness  me,  do  you  think  I  shodd  say  I  had  not  got  the  handker- 
chief if  I  kad?"  uttered  MiB.  Nash,  in  a  passion.  <<  Look  for  yovnelvea;'' 
She  whipped  up  her  gown— -a  hsndsome  green  satin  one^  whioh  she 
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fceqiieniht  imSto— «a9  sIm  spoke,  an^  displaysd  airiiite  jean  pocket  resting 
on'm^oofJed^ettiaoat*  .And  by  the  lame  token^  I  nay  mention  that  that 
warn  tiiafbib/OQrded  petticoat.  I  had  feen>  for  they  had  just  oome  up. 
Bwidly  emptying  her  pocket  of  its  contents,  she  turned  it  inside  out 
.'J  A'Oertnn^.waB  bat  in  her  JNXJket^  and  she  prqeeeded  to  shake  her 
pettiaairts  aa  i£  she  mre  shiUAg  for  a  warn  <«Iit'e  not  about  mm,  I 
naah. i^m§ij  fio^yootllaiik  eiiharaf  you  ladies  ean  hare  put  it  into  yeior 
podiets  by  mistake!^*  .  •  : 
!  ^HiUkimj^bb  Hdhnt  lean  hara  doae  so^"  I  answarsd,  "f  h^odxtBe  I 

y.^^Apd.ci^1^h^y■kp^osAbl.fa^me»'^  added  Miss  Povis,  ^fot  I  was 
MftfOnr  Ant  «Ua>;of  the  taya,.and  cofkbanivliavetiJten  itbymfrposely 
reaiciing  oyer  for  it"  Nevertheless,  we  both,  fblkwiag^'Ae  eobaisple  of 
MtmrHhA,  j^nsbedeft  te  tnni'  tnit^fiin  aodketb-H^my  mat  eensibfte  dne, 
'&■  of  ^emous  oiadlby  4i84hlngs,  and'liUss  fiofviria^.  iMy  afiinry  made  in 
her  dress.    No  signs  of  the  handkerchief. 

A  regnUrthinkt/ensiiedi  .1  kinged.  Vst.  NasU'  to  sit  sty^"  oiJlfed  up 
SaUlk  Aodi%e;pof0edei  to  tUe  a^pghyifmnm  tdnng>^p  the  <iabp^  tound 
Un  haadeH^v^^ibiigbihadft  gh*  andoraeatb.  Am,  in  defiance  oF^the 
mMi^'iiL.  ir€Mi\  h^e  hbetk  taotUal{K  '^^^  ^  ^  mistoIiT.  Mrs.  Naifafs 
bedroom  was  also  submitted  to  the  ordeal,  biit  she  nsetested  that  if  iaaai 
VUtat^a  ikntft  kavoddml  thooagh  the  kanrhob.  She  effmd  the  Irfsyd  of 
her  dbfawers,  and  of  the  cupboard — ^if  we  bked  to  look,  Aerpaiid  'and  was 
^nAe9htl^:fary'fiuifaii'pni«nt^  aod'Bs  tmdht  pulasled  as'wcf  wen.  *  Litter  in 
the  evening  Miss  Powis  rdtoied  tatake:  tfaa'  /ihildren^o  bed,  imd  Liidy 

"  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  little  bit  of  mystery?"  askef 
MwC'  JtaAy 'lhy>lfi|ig>ai*nish> ' 

-^.f^I  dMnnfe'i^Kte  dae»?  I  sdd;  ^aam  unaUattffathom  it     I*  is  to  me 
perfeetly  unaccountable.'' 

.  f^Yirar  ^ieioiis  dcM't  yet  point  to  the  diief  ?" 
\  "^illietbiefi!     Oh,  :Mn.Na8h^  [any  do  not  distress  me  by  talking  hi 
Ifaatf  way.'    Tha-klaaidkendiief  will  oome  to  lights  it  muti  come  to  light? 
i  assan  you  Sasab  is  no  thieE" 

.'  ^^:Oh,  I  don't  enspset 'Sarah  .ndwi,^  retlimed.the kdy.     '' lt*e  a  moral 
tnl|KM8]l^lity  thht-sb^  oeuld  hava  had  atiythmff  to  do  with  the  bustnen 
this  evening,  and  I  am  sorry  to  kaiee  acoused  her  to 'you  befoie.     You 
fos  dti  thawf>oDg  dbeht»  Mite  HilliwelL"   < 
Mlisltmjii&ceftidhall-oiien    Did  she  sasnect  mb  ? 
• .  ^Aki  I  see,  Jigh^irf  dawiMia  upon  joi:^"  she  added. 

**  Indeed — ^indeed,  it  is  not,**  I  retorted,  warmly.  "  We  have  no  tliief 
ifr  iUs  hokfeeii  >  wemevei' hdbve  had  dae  yet.^ 

^''Well/yaar  arej  oertainly  as  niiBuspickHis  as  a  ohsld,"  she  said«  ''  Wh6 
haa^gbt  i^  do  you  supposeU-got  both-^-bat  Miss  Powis  ?" 
n-  ^  Mms:  Poms  P  I^  and-Laoy  uttered  together.  «« ImposMle  r 
' •  ^  We  haire  nohoiof'  us  got  it-«^have  we?  and  the  roem  has  not  got  it 
— has  it  ?  it  can't  have  vanished  into  the  earth  or  soared  up  to  the  skies, 
and  I  snppese  none  6f  us  eat  it  Then. who  ean  have  got  it,  but  Miss 
Pewia?  ^atbingisas  plwa  earn  pkesta£EL  What  made  her  rush  out 
'6f  daenoia  tm  a  sadden,  pretending  to  go  fot  her  beads,  whan  they  were 
ierekathawhile?^       .        .  ;      .  . 
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*^  ]i/Im  Powb  ia  quite  a  geniUwomaa;  tbe  fAmAy  aire  so  Teiy  reipwfeh 
able,  only  rednoed,"  broke  in  L«ey,  indignantly.  ^*  She  wcioU  be  no 
more  ci^iable  of  it  tban  we  shoold  be." 

''  Oh,  bother  to  £uBiIy  gentility,**  retorted  Mrs.  Nash,  "<  thai  doem'l 
fill  yomv  girk'  poekets  with  podcet-moaey.  I  suppose  she  was  hard 
up,  and  uiought  my  handkstdueis  would  help  her  to  some.** 

I  felt  too  yexed  to  speak.  Lncy  began  a  wavm  reply,  bot^  was  inte^ 
rupted  by  Mrs.  Nash. 

'<  I  shoidd  like  to  know  how  she  disposed  of  the  first :  I'll  stop  her 
disposing  of  the  last,  for  I'll  have  her  up  before  the  Lofd  Mayor  tE»* 
morrow  morning.  This  comes  of  her  gcnng  gaUrranting,  as  she  <£d,  to 
tiiem  shows  at  the  £ujr." 

^'  What  a  dreadibl  calumny  T'  uttered  Lncy. 

^*  She  didn't  only  go  herseU^  bat  she  took  all  the  school,''  cooDy  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Nash,  "  and  they  never  got  home  till  half-past  nine  at  ni^^ 
You  two  ladies,  for  schoolmistresses,  are  rather  imoeent  to  whafs  going 
on  around  you." 

A  sharp  recollection,  bringing  its  own  p«n,  flashed  atross  ras^  of 
the  night  when  the  young  la^es  terrified  me  by  remaining  out  so  late. 
Couid  they  have  been  to  the  finr  ?     I  was  unable  to  o£Fer  a  word. 

*'  Have  some  of  the  girls  in,  and  ask  'em,  if  yon  don't  believe  me," 
continned  Mrs.  Nash.     <<  Not  Miss  Powia,  she'll  deny  it." 

Lucy,  full  of  indignant  disbdie^  Aew  np-staim  and  faronght  dews  some 
of  the  >elder  giris :  they  had  begun  to  undress,  and  had  to  reappanl.them<* 
selves  again.  I  addressed  them  kindly,  and  begged  them  to  speak  the 
truth  fearlessly :  Did  they  go  to  the  shows  at  the  fair,  or  not  ? 

A  dead  silence,  and  then  a  very  long-drawn-out  ^*  Tes**  firom  a  faint 
voice.  Lucy  clapped  her  hands  to  her  face :  she  was  more  oadtaUe 
than  I. 

^'  That's  right,  children,"  cried  Mrs.  Nash ;  ^'  never  speak  nothing  hot 
the  truth,  and  then  youli  not  get  into  trouble.  And  ^'-—goodness  save 
us,  they  are  beginning  to  cry !  Why,  you  have  got  nothing  to  be 
frightened  at.  There's  no  great  harm  in  going  to  shows :  I  have  gone 
to  'em  myself,  hundreds  of  times." 

<*  And  what  did  you  see  ?"  groaned  Lucy.  **  Speak  up.  I  insist  upon 
knowing'.     Everything." 

**  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  wax-work,  gding  to  execution,  in  a  black 
shroud,  and  Protestant  Prayer-book;  and  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Ilia 
six  wives,  in  white  veils  and  silver  finnge^  one  cif  them  with  a  baby  in 
three  ostrich  feathers ;  and  the  yonne  Qoeen  Tietoria  being  crowned, 
with  her  hair  let  down,  and  the  Ardibishop  of  Cantwbary,  in  a  grey 
mitre  and  green  whiskers,  pouring  oil  on  her — no^  the  mitre  was  g^reen 
and  the  whiskers  were  grey ;  and  Earl  Beofaestcr  with  a  sword  a^  an 
eye-glass,  looking  through  it  at  Nell  Gwynae  ;  and  King  Wiffiam  in  a 
pilot-coat  drinldi^  coffee  with  his  queen;  and  Jane  8ba»  in  a  white 
sheet,  and— oh,  dear!  we  can't  reeoUect  aJl,"  was  the  answer  Lncy  re- 
ceived, with  a  burst  of  sobs  between  every  aanfteaoeb 

<*  Oh,  you  unhappr  childfisn !"  responded  Luey.  <<  And  did  all  of  yoa 
go  into  this  wax-wmcr* 

'<N o.    Soase  went  into  the  tlHatfe." 

'<  The  theatre  I     What  did  you  see  there  ?" 
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^'  A  play^-^vwy  beMitifiiL  About  a  princess  who  waaied  to  nany 
someboay,  and  Imt  father  wanted  her  to  many  somebody  eUe^  and  aha 
died  right  off  on  the  stage  for  love,  amongst  the  wax-lights." 

"  Wax-lights  r  uttered  Mrs.  Nash,  with  a  hearty  hngh.  <*  Why, 
you  innocents  I  they'd  be  nothing  but  halfpenny  dipf.  Waa  tfaeiB 
plenty  of  dancing  and  singing  ?" 

^'  X— es^  ma*am.  The  dancers  were  from  the  Opera  in  London^  tiny 
said ;  stars,  ooodascendingly  come  there  beeanse  the  season  waa  OTezJ* 
And  Mr&  Nash  laughed  again,  but  Lue^  lookad  aU  the  miar. 

^*  Young  ladies,**  I  interposed,  ''  I  believe  joa  have  told  ma  the  truth : 
tell  me  a  little  more.  How  came  you  to  go  ?  Who  peoposed  it>  oc 
induced  you  ?" 

'^  It  was  Miss  Fowis.  Oh  indeed,  ma'am" — ^witih  a  very  gmBina  bnrst 
of  sobs — ^'  we  should  never  have  gone  of  ourselves." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  cried  Mrs^  Nash,  tziomphantly ;  and  Luey  lefk  tha 
room  with  the  children.  '^  I  heard  of  it  the  next  day  froaa  one  of  the 
workmen  at  my  willa,  who  was  there  and  saw  them.  Bui  of  eoursa  it 
was  no  business  of  mine — till  now." 

The  scene  in  our  house  the  following  morning  waa  bayood  every- 
thing. Mrs.  Nash  called  in  a  policeman  and  gave  Miss  Fowis  into 
custody  for  stealing  her  two  handkerchiefs.  The  latter,  in  tears  and  the 
extreme  of  agitation,  protested  that  she  had  never  touched  either.  There 
waa  an  air  of  indignant  truth  about  her,  imposaibls^  I  thought,  to 
be  assumed.  I  am  a  g^eat  reader  of  countenances  and  manner,  have 
some  penetration,  and  thought,  then,  that  I  could  have  staked  nry  life 
upon  the  girl's  innocence.  The  policeman  a  little  disenchanted  ma^ 
*^  When  you  have  had  the  experience  we  have,  ma'am,"  ha  said,  "  you'll 
let  assertions  oi  innocenee  and  aspects  of  truth  go  for  what  they  aie 
worth,  and  that's  nx>onshine."  Mias  Fowis  offered  the  keys  of  her  boxies, 
and  insisted  on  their  being  searched,  and  that  her  ckthas  should  be  «x« 
amined.  I  thought  she  would  h^ve  gone  out  of  her  senses,  such  was  her 
excitement,  especially  after  her  father  came. 

'^  Confess  where  the  property  is,  and  then  I'll  let  you  ol^"  said  Mrs. 
Nash,  in  answer  to  her  impassioned  appeids. 

"  I  have  not  got  it — I  never  had  it.     I  swear  it,  before  Heaven." 

"  Policeman,  get  a  fly.     We'll  go  up  to  the  police-court." 

"  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  merciful," 
broke  in  the  pleading  voice  of  Mr.  Fowis,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  with 
a  sad  amount  of  care  in  his  pale  face.  '*  I  am  sure,  madam,  my  daugl>- 
ter  is  innocent :  subject  her  not  to  this  dreadful  disgrace.  The  property 
may  yet  be  foond  to  have  been  mislaid." 

'^Moonshine^  sir!  as  that  policeman  have  just  said  about  looks. 
Where  can  it  have  been  mislaid  to,  up  the  diimbley,  or  into  the  fiie — 
when  there  was  none  in  the  grate  ?" 

"  I  beseeeh  you  show  a  little  mercy.  Give  time.  Think  what  yowt 
fedinga  would  be  if  a  child  of  your  own  was  aeensed !" 

'*  I  never  had  no  child,  but  one,  and  that  died  before  it  came  to  Ii£^" 
responded  Mrs.  Naah.     '*  The  fact  ia^  anr,  when  yoong  wonen  get  a 
""     "■    '  -  .    -  .  ^^  it*sno wonder 

fwrit." 
pfaMs/*  i^tered  the  astoaisfaed 
Mr.  Fowis. 
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**  Hasn't  ihe  thougb !  Polioeman,  what  are  yoo  atandbg  these  for, 
doing  nothing  ?  If  you  don't  choose  to  get  a  fly,  I'll  call  in  some  other 
officer. 

The  sight  we  must  have  made,  driving  away  from  our  gate  and  up  to 
London  in  that  fly !  Mrs.  Nash,  myself,  Mxv  Powis*  and  his  daugnter 
inside,  the  latter  sobhing  hysterically^  and  the  policeman  ea<  the  bmc, 
beade  the  drirer.  Mr.  Powis  had  already  oflfwred  to  pay  the  valoe  of  the 
handkerchiels,  for  which  the  magbtrate,  afterwards*  accused  faiii  of  a 
wish  to  compound  a  felony ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  'have  paid  it  twice 
over,  rather  than  have  had  such  a  scandal  emanating,  from;  nnr  housci 
But  Mrs.  Nash  would  not  listen.;  she  said  she,  did  mIi  waai  iJie  value, 
she  wanted  the  property. 

It  appeared  to  me  tnat  the  sitting  mMstrate  *wil9  a  great  bnite,'or 
else  that  he  was^'  that  momiag,  p  a  dreadful  tempen  •  He  is  tae>Jenger 
a  magistrate  now,  at  lea^t  in  this  world,  so  it  is  of  no  .coBseyenae'wy 
reccing  my  opinion.  I  ^Yfl|  no  ciei^  r^^Ueotion  4>f  tbet'aoasM  itow, 
and  nevef'  md  nave,'  I  was  too  much  bewildered  and  annoyed.  X  kiios^ 
thatth^courtwpearedtomeaBabd^sija^^  and 

I  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  at  b^g  inaicle  ;t*  >  .  < 

'<  What's  ypur  name  ?"  growled  the  magistralcb.  iwheii  the  ease  was 
called  dn.^' .     .    ,  •        !  ,         -  .,    .    .  ,  i    :.  «  i 

'^  Caroline  Frances  Powi^  shr,"  said  her  fiither, 

**  Can't  she  answer  for  herself,,  ^ir  V*  waa,thetsur)y  wy^iiideb. .-  ^Bver 
here  before^  <ifficer  J^  C   .    y  .   ! 

''No,  V^uT  wonUip.  NqI  unfavouraMy  JQ[w>wn.  b faet,  not kiiowo 
ataU."'  .■*•■','  ,'.;■'  ■     '  i'         ■':'   '       •      .'        ■ 

I  need  not.gtve  th^  i>a]:;ticu]ars.pf  theexam^^^on^.tb^  oMdeirtbdng 
already  in  possession  of  the  tactp.  X  }^^^^  I  wl^^kA  M  #ndtfnee,  and 
die  gracious  goodness  knows  how  I  gave  it  t  di^  say  tbt  eoHit-thAagfat 
I  was  a  bom  natural.  .  ,  /    •  .   :r  5:  i. .  ! 

^*  Now,  young  woman  *  spapye^  the  magistrates  ^*  wh/^htlm^you  got 
tosjy'tp  this,?*     ■  ^'  ■..;•,,..      ........ 

Snie  was' a  deal  t6o' hysterical  ip  say  anything.:  mi  tnMist-«einaik 
that  his  manner  was  enough  to^  temiy  the  n^t  .innoeent  pnscftier'into 
an  appearance  of  guilt.  The  old— I  was  gqins  tp  write  fool,  imiJ'll  put 
magbtrate— committed  her  for  trial.  I  tnought  I  should  have- gone  off 
in  a  fit  when  I  heard  it.  And  to  haye  witneased  the  .graceleM>cro^d, 
assembled  diere/  bursting  into  a  titter^  when  it  cami^  out  that  our  yomig 
ladies  had  gone  to  liie  £ow-bootbs  pn  tne  sly  j  My  cheeks  are  tin§^g 
with  ihe  recollection  now. 

He  said  he  would  admit  her  to  bail ;  and  while  Mn  Powis  went  oat 
to  get  it,  we  were  put  into  a  dark,  dirty  room  of  the  oonvt— Joeked  in,  I 
dare  say.  After  that— it  was  a  long  whde — we  rode  home  again,  hut  Mrs. 
Nash  was  not  with  us  then.  People  may  ask  why  I  remauied  when  the 
examination  was  over,  but  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  the  poor 
thing  alone :  I  should  never  afterwards  have  reconciled  it  to  my  con- 
science. 

'^  She  must  go  to  your  house,  Mr.  Powis,"  I  whispered  to  him,  as  the 
fly  was  nearing  home.     "  I  may  not  take  her  again  to  mine." 

^'  You  do  not  believe  her  guuty  ?"  he  rejoined. 

I  was  puasled  what  to  answer.     That  morning  I  would  have  heartily 
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$sijiNc i  but  the  thoaght liad- beeti' imperceptibly  indiiiuat|iig  itself. into 
my'irand  in  the  utmos^ei^  of  that  i^oll'ce-court— if  she  did  not  taRe  the 


IShw  it  ^vM  la^^fRtang^' '  \lnn^,'* bat,' '  S(iriie  dajs  aftenrar^»,  sl^e,  was  at- 
Ja^ediWil9i>«i«iftIefl;  ^'Fet^h^s'-'Jhe  Qitigfit'^e'  di3ease  in  Ijhe  courts  for 
m^ftrm&b^qtti^^iiPtdt/Utt  4W^  s^^dry  pOvfetty-^triclcen,  'nbastly-Iooklpg 
|Mople,  imd>4hil^e'''M*^'ii<H:^^  filng^  caib  bfit  in  oiir  Qeig|ibpu^oocL.  '  She 
)Mto&.ft«^lHki^b»4itoi^ef;%iid''^a^')^ereYiie1yllT^^  {tie^£^pto?,  tt.9n)&,^me, 
giving  no  hopes  of  her.  Bijt  she  ffrev  better,  arid  wfeeii  4II  Aaiig^j  of 
my  (dun^i wtkeoiifi^kM'l^it'ek  ^  ^«  ^cliool  was  pasi  t  went  to,  see  b^. 
«ha  ittaaJ^t^lin  l}ed/ Idbkittr  ttiin'' aildS^e;  W  a  lecticiflukb'  acjop 
•p««l.ov^^r.cheelhr."-i    .^  xTi. ;.  .Tti  .;.  a. ^^'^^J^^^      -  W^*^ 

. v  *t!l  «M  •on4*tc^ite«^t^hW^;  njy  fl^af;**  FitiS.     *rt  Tibpedybu  were  ud, 

^  '^  J.hiw^«Hdli*^i(rt-^geittf6  iii^tt;**ye'eagerfy  answeiredT^f'^ 
wish  to.     All  the  world  beli^em^'gomy.'**'  '    '     ,     .  '  ,/  .. 

'.vM  Not  •IiJtlle'i|*«biM*«-I14k!a,  ^tfottiibglyr  Poor  aiingt  Vhetl^ir.94;, 
pable  or  not,  I  was  griered  to  see  Jiec,  lying  thgre^  sojqnely  fmd  woe- 
begone. _  *  ,T..^^i.l  »-.i  j^"-^  *  ^';  !V.  '  ".'; 
1 » >MYes,  thif '«k^'i  'dtfy-fttHet;  fey  bfbth^rS  and 'sisters,,  ^^y^n  ray  motber,t 
all  believe  it  now.  I  am  sure.voa  do^  Mijs.HalHwel!.'  ^  ^hey  hfrp  so 
mek^j^  flfrfWing'^M^y.^A6i«rs,'itld  say  if^I'did'ihe  oi^el  ipight 
have  done  the  other..  I.  hope  I. shall  never^^et  up  j(cejaa  ^^i^^agi^n. 
Aiid-the*iholighVof»tk*'Mit'teriftftW  ine  night  ai^d  day/TTl  coflfi^s  oyer 
metB^wdihaMtk  i^f^^hthDh^.  ¥rdm  wnic^  T  try  to  escape  and  c^nnot^  an^ 
dian.I«««ittv^hC«6x«j!r:''^  Ji  .^^k'^  *  '-  -^-'•■-'^  •  ■  ••  •  j  ^ 
"That  is  tmej**  Mrs.  Powis  said.  19  me,  when  we  went  dpw^  atiurs. 
^J{  slier. stMtdenly^t^akeii'tipr'ftilflr^  night,  Ver  ieri^r  Ts  so  great  tbat.t  have 
to  run  fh>m  my  room  to  ho)d  and  soothe  her.  Sl^e  a^ert3  ]that  ^e  dball 
tibi«rg|e€iqi(fi4rWlNBr%M[4gvi^,  ^ndtdo  not  itlnnks^e wilt-  Thedr^. 
of:  this  4iseT|i^;  ef  [iWr-ltabding  In  pu\)Bc  to  be  tried  .aa  f  p9rapaoi?i  cri- 
itt^al)  lieMs  •to''b6''KVeifa]fy  IHUing'  h^r  by  inches.     Carolioe  wa^  always. 

.  M y"  rewlleefibd  W  not  etear  \ip6n  *on6pomt:  whether  ih^.  ought  to 
fatvebeefl  trfie^lMifbx%ih«  long  ViicationJ  or  whether  the.  trial  Ws  origl- 
naUjr^x^dKsr  after  the  assettibKngdf  the  courts  in  Noyembef.  '  I  thinly 
the  former,  and  that  it  was  postponed  on  acqounV  of  her  illness,  ^t  any 
rite^  NoiiefllbericaWe  in  ^nd  sh^'hstd'  riot  been  triedl  Oh,  those  lon^, 
¥te«iy  iBoMtisi;^-herf    Poof^ri! 

'The  week  <)f  thetrm!  came  ;'  it  was  to  be  on  a  Thursday,  and  on  the 
M(Miday*e^6tiiiig  previously  Mrs.  Powis  called  at  our  house.  It  was  quite 
lale^  bao  iBtruek  eight  o^clock,  and  Lticy  and  f  were  just  sitting  down  to 
ourtttpper  rf  -^refSl  and  cheese.'  I  pressed  her  to  take  some.  She  would 
not,  but  drank  a  drop  of  beer. 

"  Poor  Caroline  wants  to  see  you,  Miss  Halliwell,**  she  said  to  me. 
'^  She  has  been  harphig  upon  it  these  many  days,  but  more  than  ever  this 
afternoon.'* 

'*  How  is  she  ?**  I  and  Lacy  eagerly  asked. 
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"  1  dunk  she  is  djing,"  was  the  answer*  **I  io  not  believe  she  wSl 
be  alive  oa  Thursday — the  day  she  has  so  auiflb  dreaded.  Of  eooise 
the  tnal  will  be  put  off  agaia,  &r  she  could  aot  be  aaoved  from  her  bed 
to  attend  it" 

The  woids  shocked  me  greatly,  and  Lucy  lei  fall  hut  ItaiSa  afon  the 
cheese-plate  in  her  lap,  and  chipped  a  piece  oat  of  it. 

'*  To  tell  you  the  truth,*'  continued  poor  Mrs.  Powis,  banting  into 
tears,  ^*  I  have  held  back  from  asking  you  to  eome,  but  her  ofgescy  this 
evening  has  been  so  great  I  could  refuse  no  longer.  I  do  so  fimr,"  she 
hesitated,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  '^  that  she  may  be  going  to 
canfius  to  you,  as  she  thinks  she  is  about  to  die ;  and  to  know  that  she 
has  acknowledged  her  guilt  would  almost  kill  m^  Though  her  fikther 
has  been  inclined  to  judge  her  harshly,  I  have  unconseioa^  dwaig  with 
hope  to  her  assertions  of  innooence." 

<<  Do  you  wish  me  to  come  to-night  ?" 

*<  Oh  no.  I  had  a^  minute's  leisure  this  evening,  and  so  zaa  out 
Come  to-morrow,  if  that  will  suit  you.'' 

<<  But  to  be  dying,"  interposed  Lucy,  <^  it  seema  so  strange  I  What 
complaint  has  she  ?    What  is  she  dying  of  7' 

<(  A  galloping  eonsumption,  as  the  doctor  says,  and  as  I  befieve," 
returned  Mrs.  Powis.  '^  My  father  went  off  in  uie  same  way,  and  my 
only  sister.  They  were  both  well,  and  ill,  and  dead  in  two  months,  and 
— unlike  her — ^had  no  grief  to  oppress  them.  Caroline  might  not  have 
lived  even  if  this  unhappy  business  had  nev^  occurred,  the  measlea 
seemed  to  take  such  hold  upon  her  constitution.  Then  I  may  tell  her, 
JSlCss  Halliwell,  you  will  come  ?" 

^*  Yes,  indeed.    I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can  after  morning  sdiooL" 

Mrs.  Powis  left,  and  I  and  Lucy  sat  over  the  fire,  talking.  '^  I  would 
give  something,"  she  said,  in  a  musing  manner,  *'  to  know  whether  Caro* 
line  Powis  was  really  guiltv.  I  fear  she  was :  but  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  show-going,  my  belief  in  it  would  have  been  more  difficult." 

*^  Lucy,  she  was  certainly  guilty.  What  else  could  have  become  of  the 
pocket-handkerchiefs  ?  And  her  conduct  since,  this  excessive  prostraticMi 
and  grief,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  conscious  innocence." 

May  the  blessed  angels,  who  heard  that  uncharitable  opinion  of  nnne, 
blot  out  its  record !  Cause  of  repentance,  for  having  uttered  it,  eame  to 
me  very  shortly,  proving  how  chary  we  ought  to  be  in  condemning 
others,  even  when  appearances  and  report  are  against  them.  '^  Who  art 
thou  that  presumegt  to  judge  another  T* 

After  twelve  the  next  morning  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
was  going  out  at  the  door,  when  Lucy  ran  after  me,  calling  out : 

'*  Hester,  you  may  as  well  step  in  to  the  dressmaker's^  as  you  will  pass 
her  door.  Ask  her  whether  she  means  to  let  us  have  our  new  dresses 
home  or  not,  and  when?"  Upon  what  trifling  circumstanees  great 
events  turn  ! 

I  went  into  the  dressmaker's  on  my  way.  Her  asastant  and  the  two 
apprentices  were  in  the  workroom,  but  not  herself. 

'*Mis8  Smith  won't  be  two  minutes,  ma'am,"  said  one  of  thems  ^she 
is  only  up-stairs  trying  on  a  mantle.  Or  shall  we  give  her  any  mes- 
sage ?^' 

No,  I  determined  to  wait  and  see  her  myself,  for  I  had  sent  her 
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\  wiiboQt  «nd,  nai  fllie  bad  had  thete  dimnoa  ol  oan  nearly  a 
month.  So  I  sat  down.  One  of  the  young  women  was  busy  over  a 
green  salin  dress,  unpickiiig  the  limng  firom  the  skirt     I  knew  it  at 


«<  Is  Bot  dMi  Mn.  Nash's  r  I  asked. 

*'  Yea,  flOA'am,''  answered  ^be  assistant.  *'  She  has  got  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  jagged  out  and  dirW,  and  in  a  regubr  mess,  so  we  are  going  to* 
lei  it  down  from  the  top  and  take  the  bad  in.  There^  I^enty  turned  in 
at  the  top,  a  good  three  inefaes.  She  says  she  always  has  her  gowns 
made  so.    It's  not  a  bad  plan." 

Miss  Smith  came  in,  and  I  was  talking  to  her,  when  the  young 
person  who  was  unpicking  the  dress  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  My  stars ! 
what's  this?" 

We  both  tamed  round.  She  was  drawing  something  from  between 
the  lining  and  the  sa^  skirt,  and  we  all  pressed  round  to  look.  It  was 
an  mtUnyiidtred  h€mdkerchirf. 

^  Am  sure  as  fate  it  is  the  oae  die  rumpus  was  abontT  uttered  Miss 
Sauth,  in  excitement ;  'Hhe  one  poor  Miss  Powis  was  accused  oif  stealing. 
What  a  piO¥idential  coincidence  that  yon  stepped  in,  ma'am,  and  were 
here  to  witness  it  r 

«<  Look  if  there's  another,"  I  said  to  the  Toung^l;  ««there  were  two 
lost."  And  she  bent  down  her  face,  and  looked  m  between  Ae  limng 
and  the  dress. 

*^  Here's  something  else,"  she  said.  *^  Yes,  sure  enough,  it  is  another 
handkerchief,     fiut  this  is  a  plain  one." 

It  was  even  so.  After  months  of  agitation  to  many,  and  of  more  than 
agitation  to  Caroline  Powis,  the  two  lost  handkerchiefii  were  brought  to 
light  in  this  mysterious  manner.  It  appeared  that  the  sewing  of  the 
pocket-hole,  the  thread  which  attached  the  lining  to  ihe  satin,  Imd  come 
undone,  and  when  Mrs.  Nash  had  put,  as  she  thought  and  intended,  the 
handkerchiefii  into  her  pocket,  eadi  had  slipped  down  between  the  lining 
and  the  dress.  The  truth  mieht  have  been  detected  earlier,  bat  she 
bad  scarcely  had  the  gown  on  since  leaving  my  house :  in  its  present 
*^  jagged"  state  it  was  deemed  too  shabby  §w  the  splendours  of  the  new 

When  I  went  out  of  Miss  Smith's  door,  I  stopped  and  hesitated. 
Should  I  go  to  Caroline  Powis,  or  should  I  go  to  Mrs.  Nash  ?  That  I 
would  visit  both,  I  fully  determined  on.     Better  ease  her  mind  first. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  alteration  in  her  appearance  when  I  entered  her 
chamber :  the  attenuated  features,  tiieir  hectic  flush,  and  the  wandering 
eye.     She  struggled  up  in  bed  when  she  saw  me. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Halliwell,"  she  eagerly  exclaimed,  **  1  thought  you  were 
never  coming.  I  am  going  to  die — even  the  doctor  admits  that  there  is 
no  hope.  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you,  once  again,  that  I  am  innocent  of 
that  weadful  thing — and  yon  will  not  think  I  woukl  utter  anything  but 
truth  in  dybg." 

'*Dear  child,"  I  said,  "I  have  news  for  you.  Your  innocence  is 
proved  to  me,  to  your  mother — for  I  have  just  told  her,  there  she  stands, 
sobbing  with  joy — and  it  will  soon  be  proved  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 
The  handkerchief  are  found,  and  you  are  exculpated.     Providence,  who 
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is  ever  merctfidy  has  brought  the  truth  to  light  in  his  own  mysterious 
way.** 

It  aAeted  her  bo  much  lees  than  I  had  anticipated!  There  was  no 
horst  of  excitement,'  no  fiilinting,  very  little  increase  of  the  heetic  colour. 
She  sank  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  elaaped  her  hands  upon  her  bosom. 
It  may  be  that  she  was  too  near  the  portals  of  another  world  for  tke 
joys  or  sorrows  of  this  ona  violently  to>sDffect  her> 

<'  I  have  had  but  one  prayer  since  I  lay  here/'  she  whispered^  at  ieagth: 
*^  that  Gvod  would  make  manifest  *my  iimoeteoe;  if  not  before  my  deiath, 
after  it.  Dear 'mainma"-*^holdiag  out  her  hand — ^'my  father  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  me  now.  And  for  the  «oing  to  the  showe^tfaal  surely 
may  be-  forgi  vea '  me^  for  I  have  -  suffered  -  deeply  for  it.  Tell  -  the  truth  to 
all  the  schoolgirls,  MisB  Halliwell.^' 

When  I  went  to  Mrs.  Nttsb-'s,'  whidi  I  did  at  onee^  that  lady  was 
seated  in  great  stale  in  her  dining-room,  eating  her  luncheon^  i&r  she 
had  taken  to  fashionable  hoursi  now.  It  was  served  cm  an  elegant  service 
of  Wbmester  ohina^  and  icoiisiated  of  pork  chops  and  pieldeBy  mashed 
potstaep,  >apple  tart  and  cheese,  wiiih  wine  and  ate.  She  did  mcA  invite 
me  to  partake  of  it»  which  compliment  I  thought!  would  have  been  but 

e>lite,  as  there  was  great  plenty*  Not  that  I  should  have  doae^  so. 
at;  ia  her  new  grandeui^  we  achkilmistresses  were  deemed  very  far 
beneatili  her. 

'^  Well,"  she  saidj  '*  have  }xm  come  aboat  this  bothering  trial  ?  >  Tdce 
a  seat ;  there,  by  the  fire  if  yon  Kke*     1  hear  it  Ss  to  be  'put  off  aginn." 

**  Put  off  for  good,  I  think,  Jdrs.  Nash." 

«<P«t off dbr  good!  Whait  do  yon  mean?  If  the  judges  think  to 
grant  a  reprieve  er  pardon,  or  whatever,  it's  calllad,  and  so  squsah  the 
affair  before  it  eomes  on,  my  husband  shall  show  'em  up  in  the  courts  for 
it.  I  don't  say  but  what  I'm  sorry  for  the  ^rl  and  her  long  illness,  but 
then  she  shouldn't  have  been  obstinate  and  refused  to  otoms.  .  I  cad't 
help  fancying,  too,  that  the  iHnes^  is  part  sham,  a  dodge  to  eaeape  the 
trial  akogether." 

'<  Yon  talk  about  her  confessing,  Mrs.  Nash,  but  suppose  she  had 
nothing  to  confess,  that  she  was  really  innocent^  what  else  could  she  have 
done  than  deny  it?" 

'<  Suppose  the  worid%  made  ioi  aoii  aeap,"  bmke  forth  Mrs.  Nssh, 
scornfully.  <<  How  can  yOu  be  such  •  gaby,  Miss  HaUiwell  P  Why, 
you  are  a'most  as  old  as  I  am«-*oh  yte  yowaite..  Not  quite^  maybe ;  but 
when  one  dito  firani  old  age^  t'other  will  be  -quaking.  If  Caroline  Powis 
did  not  steal  the  handkerchiefs,  where  did  they  go  to,  pray  ?     Stuff!" 

<<They  are  found,"  I  said. 

She  was  cairying  the  tumbler  of  ale  to  her  mouthy  for  she  had  con- 
tinued her  luncheon  without  heed  to  my  presence,  but  she  stared  at  me, 
and  put  it  down  untested. 

*<  The  handkerchiefs  are  found,  Mrs.  Nash,  and  I  have  seen  them," 

''Where  were  they?  Who  found  them?  Who  took  them?"  she 
asked,  reiterating  question  upon  question.  "  Has  she  given  them  np, 
thinking  I'll  let  her  off  from  being  tried  ?" 

«  Do  you  remember,  ma'am,  that  the  day  you  lost  the  handkerchiefs 
you  had  on  your  green  satin  gown  ?     Both  days." 

«  Green  satin  gown  I  For  all  I  know,  I  had.  What  has  that  got  to 
do  with  it?" 
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^'They  were  u&jncking  die  gown  this  morniDg  at  Hln  Smith's,  and 
inside  the  lioing— — " 

^'  What  are  yoa  going  to  teU  me  ?*  screamed  forth  Mrs*  Nash,  as  if 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  had  flashed  upon  her,  whilst  she  threw  down 
her  knifo  and  fork  on  the  tahle  and  poshed  her  ohair  awaj  from  it  *^  I 
declare  you  quite  frighten  me,  with  your  satin  gowiM>  and  your  unpick- 
ing, and  your  long,  mysterious  fisce.  Don't  go  and  say  I  haTO  accused 
the  gill  unjustly  I" 

^*  Between  the  Hning  and  the  dress  they  found  the  two  handkeichiefcy^ 
I  qmetly  proceeded.  *'  They  must  hatTe  fallen  in  theee^  the  hemming  of 
the  pocket-h(^e  being  unsewn,  when  you  thought  you  were  putting  them 
in  your  pocket.  Smh  persisted, .  if  you  ffememfaery  that  Ae  saw  you 
putting  the  first  in  a  few  minutes  before  you  missed  it.'^ 

I  never  taw  such  a  eooutenanob  as  her%  at'that  moment*'  She  turned 
aired  as  flre^  and  her  niouth  gradually  opened,  and ctopped  sa  Pre* 
sently  she  started  m,  speaking  in  much  excitement. 

**  Come  abqig,  Miss  Halliwell.  I'll  go- to  the  dressmaker^s,  and  have 
this  out  at  biice ;  confirmed  or  denied*  Lawk««-mercy  I  what  rqaasation 
Mb  I  make  to  Cany  Povis  1^'  :       •  ..     :  . 

Tiieile  was  iio  reparation  to  be  made«  Iq  vain  Mrs.  Nnaii  sent  jellies 
and  bhrndknanges,  said^ wings*  of  chicken,  and  fiery  port  wine^  to  tevpt  the 
invalid  back  to  life ;  in  vain  she  drove  daily  up  m  her  own  carriage,  with 
her  own  liveried  cbaehmaln  (snch  an  hosiour-foir-  the  like  of  tlMb  little 
cottage  oF  the  PbWises  !X  and:  set  by  Caroline's  foedsidn^  and.  made  all 
sorts  of  magnificent  promises  td  heir,  if  &e  would  hut  get  Well ;  in  vain 
she  sedt  MrJ*  Powis  a  cheque  fov  <hb  quflortsi^d  rent,  •  hieacing  thet«  was 
some  lit<^  diffi^dtv'abbut  ita  payment^  for  Gstrdipc/s  sUoes^had  been 
Tdiy  expensive^  and  had  tou  away  ^ithiaU  the.  ready  smoevi;  andin.vain 
shb  pot  ihevotngest  child».a  bdyiiisiog'^ine^  kii»  tha  Bhiesoat  School, 
ibrou^h  on  wftaeDtiai  butobelviwho  wda  acomnion  oeubcslmati)  smd  very 
^at  in  hbown^ntod,  andt  her  hasband'li  pirtioukF  friend;.  Nothing 
recalled  poor  Caroline.  "  But  don't  grfeve, '  she  said  to  MrSk  Nash,  on 
iiib  eref  ^  her  departure,  ^^I  ani  gqimg  to  anothei^  and  a.  better  ifoild." 
'  iNoW^  2t!t9'>qm0'pb8S)ble^'Bnd  indeed  prohabla,' that  Carolina  Powis 
would  have  died,  whether  this  disgrace  had  fallen  on  lier  or  not,  for  con- 
sumption,' v^ry  rapid  consiiniptiiMi)  was'hareditafy  in  her  fomily^  But 
the  effect  the  ubpleaaliint  eireunisiiuieea  had  nponme  was  la^ing^  and  I 
made  a  resole,  that  if  I  lost  aU  the  (loeket^hJEuadkerchiefr  I  peissessed  in 
theVorld,  and  had  not  aa  much  a»  half  a  one  lefb  for  use,  I  would  never 
prose^te  anybody  for  stealing  them. 

I  hope  none  will  question  this  little  episode  in  my  domestic  experience, 
for  it  is  strictly  true,  and  oocumed  exactly  as  I  have  related  it.  If  Mrs. 
Nash  is  indignant  with  me  for  telling  it,  though  so  many  years  since 
have  now  g^ne  by,  I  cannot  help  it ;  and  I  am  under  no  obligations  to 
her.  She  still  occupies  the  villa  dose  by^  and  has  now  two  horses  to  her 
carriage  instead  of  one,  and  a  footman  to  match  the  coachman,  and  her- 
self and  her  appurtenances  are  on  a  larger  scale,  and  altogether  she  is 
grander  than  ever.  While  Carry  Powis's  tomb  rests  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  neighbouring  churchyard,  and  her  father  and  mother  both  lie  by 
her  now. 
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There  are  many  spots  on  the  globe  which  still  remain  to  be  explored 
by  the  geographer  ;  such  are,,  for  example,  certain  more  or  less  oentrai 
portions  of  Australia,  Africa,  and  Arabia.  These  are  regions  difficult  of 
access,  and  still  more  difficult  to  travel.  It  would,  however,  scarcely  be 
believed  that,  till  lately,  the  very  extent  of  the  easily  accessible  possessions, 
the  nature  of  the  establishments,  and  the  means  of  offence  and  defence 
possessed  by  so  powerful  a  rival  as  Russia  in  the  Pacific ;  even  the  know- 
ledge of  the  entrance  into  the  river  Amur,  whether  firom  the  south  by 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  or  from  the  north  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  have  sot 
been  deemed  worthy  of  inquiry  or  ezammation.  The  self-complacency 
of  wealthy  insulars  must  be  appreciated  to  understand  how  those  in  autfao* 
rity  coiild  remain  happy  under  such  ignorance. 

The  disastrous  repulse  at  Petropaulski  came  like  a  thunderb(^  to 
arouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  power  acquired  by  Russia  in  regioos 
till  then  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  our  torpid  Admiralty  Board, 
and  the  hydrographer  must  have  been  somewhat  humiliated  and  eon- 
founded  when  the  fleet,  no  one  knew  how,  made  its  escape  within  the 
shelter  of  a  Tartarian  Dnieper — the  utterly  unknown  and  unexplorei 
Amur — yet  in  point  of  length  the  eighth  river  of  the  world,  having  a 
course  of  2740  miles,  and  watering  an  area  of  800,000  miles  in  temperate 
regions  which  have  not  as  yet  been  marked  on  the  maps  as  Russian,  yet 
trhich  are  so  to  all  intents, and  purposes.  The  Amur  has,  to  what  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  its  Kinbums  and  Otchakofs  at  its  entranee,  and  it 
certainly  has  its  Nicholauski  within — the  representative  in  the  east  of 
Nicholaief  in  the  west. 

Captain  Bernard  Whittingham  was  on  the  eve  of  relinquishing  the 
command  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Hong  Kong  in  March,  1865,  when 
he  received  an  invitation  mm  Commodore  the  Honourable  C.  Elliot  to 
take  a  cruise  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  progress  of  Russian 
aggrandisement  in  North-Eastem  Asia,  and  to  ascertain  how  £sr  the 
reports  of  her  successful  encroachment  on  the  sea-frontiers  of  China  and 
Japan  were  true.  The  Sibylle  started  on  the  7th  of  April,  accompanied 
by  the  steam-corvette  Homety  and  the  brig  BiUem.  Emerging  from 
the  China  Sea,  southerly  breezes  on  the  Paofic,  with  a  strong  northerly 
current,  wafted  them  pleasantly  along  the  ever-beautiful  coast  of  For- 
mosa, and  on  the  29th  they  dropped  anchor  in  the  capacious  harbour  of 
Hakodadi  in  Yezo,  the  central  island  of  Japan,  and  one  of  the  port0 
chosen  by  America  to  be  opened  to  the  world  by  that  mysterious  and 
inhospitable  population. 

Here  they  remuned  till  the  7th  of  May,  by  which  time  every  one  was 
glad  to  hear  the  order  given  to  weigh  the  anchor,  and  to  see  the  sails 
set  again  for  the  campaign  in  the  north.  On  the  12th,  the  snowy  ranges 
of  Sagalien  came  in  view.  As  to  how  much  of  this  remarkable  land  was 
claimed  or  had  been  conquered  by  Russia,  the  expedition  knew  notkii^ ; 

*  Kotes  on  the  late  Expedition  against  the  Russian  Settlements  in  Eastern 
Siberia  ;  and  of  a  Yisit  to  Japan  and  to  the  Shores  of  Tartary  and  of  the  Sea  (^ 
Okhotsk.    By  Captain  Bernard  Whittinghami  Boyal  Engineers. 
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yet,  as  Captain  WUtttngiisiB  jntiity  lemaikt,  it  if«0  a  qneatioii  -wUdi  a 
iFiny  faoiried  Tuit  to  theae  waters  might  have  solved  at  any  time  daring 
ike  past  five  yestrs. 

A  landing  waa  soon  effected,  the  first  time  at  a  deserted  Yillage,  ihe 
aeeond  with  greater  saceess  amid  a  popolation  of  Aines,  with  long  Uack 
hair  flying  in  the  wind,  seal-skin  jackets,  kiHs,  and  boots.  Thme  poor 
people  fett  on  their  hands  and  knees  and  repeatedly  touched  the  earth 
with  their  foreheads  at  the  approach  of  their  risitors.  The  extent  of 
their  mental  degradation  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  mentioned  ths(t 
they  kept  bears  in  log  cages,  not  as  zoological  curiosities,  but  as  crea- 
tures to  which  to  make  Totive  offerings,  if  not  actually  to  worship.  At 
the  picturesque  bight  called  Baie  de  la  Jonqui^re  by  La  Feiouse,  a  still 
larger  village  was  met  with,  but  the  inhabitants  were^  for  some  reason  or 
other,  less  accessible. 

At  daylight  of  the  20th,  the  small  squadron  weighed  and  stood  across 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  only  about  forty  miles  in  width  at  this  point,  for  the 
bay  of  De  Castries,  rituate  on  the  coast  of  Chinese  Tartaiy,  not  very  far 
to  the  sooth  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Amur.  The  shores  of  Sagalien 
and  Chinese  Tartaiy  were  made  in  existing  charts  and  maps  to  approach 
00  closely  about  forty  miles  to  the  north,  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow 
passage  for  boats  into  the  estuary  of  the  Amur,  but  this  was  afterwards 
shown  to  be  a  wondrous  error.  Matters  of  import  presented  them- 
selves on  approaching  the  bay  of  De  Castries  to  rivet  their  interest  and 
attention. 

That  ever  thought-inspiring  and  toTLchiuff  scene  of  a  ship's  company  at  prayers 
at  sea»  surrounded  bv  the  instmments  of  destruction,  ready  in  a  few  moments 
"to  thunder  alons  the  deep/'  whilst  listening  to  the  mild  teachings  of  our  holy 
&ith,  had  just  ended ;  and  groups  of  officers  and  men  were  nroudl  j  watching  the 
Sibyli^M  speedy  sailing  before  the  fast-freshening  breeze,  wnich  was  alreadv  too 
much  for  the  smaller  vessels  following  her,  when  "  a  sail  under  the  land  was 
reported.  All  glasses  were  instantly  in  requisition,  and  pointed  tow^urds  the 
direction  indicated.  "I  see  one— ^o — ^thrse,"  the  exnerienoed  master  mur- 
mured to  me;  and,  as  his  telescope  still  bore  on  the  bay  Wore  us,  "Yea,  theie 
are  four»  five,  and,  I  think,  a  sixth,"  he  added. 

The  excitement  was  intense,  though  subdued  by  discipline ;  and  when,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  Russian  ensigns  were  discovered  floating  in  the  strong  breeze, 
at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  order  and  signal  was  given  "to  prepare 
for  action ;"  and  whilst  we  steadily  pursued  our  pvogress,  the  cabins  and  tneir 
furniture  were  hurried  below,  and  shot  and  shell  brought  up.  Officers  came 
on  the  deck  with  their  swords  on,  and  armed,  as  fortune  willed,  with  pistols, 
single,  double,  or  Colt-barrelled.  The  doctors  and  chaplain  were  quickly  in  the 
alri^y-prepared  cockpit,  where  medical  instruments,  oandages,  and  lint  were 
lying  m  admirable  order. 

Ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  the  noble  main-deck  of  the  JSHylle  displayed 
its  fine  proportions ;  and  perhaps  at  that  moment  ship-builders — if  placed  on 
board — ^miffnt  have  acknowled{;ed  the  folly  of  cutting  seven  immense  onui- 
mental  ana  vaoht-fike  windows  m  a  frigate's  stem,  instead  of  four  or  fife  useful 
and  ordiaarny-fiized  gunports. 

The  brig  was  ordered  by  signal  to  examine  the  enemy's  force.  Tn  her  usual 
well-handled  style,  and  to  the  muttered  admiration  of  the  Sibyllas  crew,  she 
am^roa^ed  ik»  outer  bay,  and  off  it  "  signalled  a  large  frigate,  three  corwttes, 
a  brig,  and  a  steamer,"  as  the  composition  of  ^  enemy's  force. 

The  Sonui  ateam-corvette  was  directed  by  signal  to  eater  the  outer 
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barboar  and  reconnoitrey  and  she  returned  in  the  afternoon,  >nth  the 
report  that  there  were  Bi%  Teasels.  Porther  examination  showed  that  the 
inner  harbour  was  protected  by  three  small  islands.  Rocks,  shoals,  or 
grounded  ice  obstructed  the  passages  between.  A  Russian  frigate  waa 
moored,  with  her  broadside  to  the  impracticable-lookiDg  passage  to  the 
southern  island,  and  a  long  borvette,  mounting  eighteen  or  twenty  gund^ 
w^as  moored  also,  with  her  broadside  I>eanng  qn  the  chaianel  between  the 
southern  and  middle  islets.  Two  other  .corvettes  were  similarly  mooved 
in  an  inner  line;  a  brig,  or  brigantine,  wa3  placed  further  backs  and  a 
small  steamer  was  half  hidden  behind  a  projecting  point  still  liirther  up 
the  hatbour.  Russia  had  been,  five  years  busily  laying  the  foundationa 
of  a  settlement  hi  this  bay,  as  the  nearest  and  earliest  open  harbour  fof; 
her  possessions  in  the  Amur ;  and  it  was  to  this  bay  that  the  vessels 
which  had  eluded  pursuit  bfter  the  declaration  of  war  were  directed  to 
proceed;  and  the  same  place  of  refuge  Saved  the  Petropaul/^ki^hips* 

Thexe  yet  remained  neaxly.two  hoars  of  dayliglv^  snd  the  eommodore  gratified 
the  eagerness  of  the  boyish  crew  of  the  Homei  by  fciving  ocders  to  hoist  the 
red  ensign  and  to  try  the  range  of  the  long  thijrty-^wo  pound  ran  in  the  bow, 
which,  as  the  farthest  ranging  gun  in  the  service^  onght  to  hare  reached  the 
corfette  at  2000  yards.  We  watched  the  flight  of  a  sliell,  and  were  dis- 
appointed in  w6^^  it  faM  short  x)f  the  island.  The  Russians  cheered  and  re- 
turned the  con^>liment  &om  a  broadside  gun,  whose  shot  fell  likewise  short, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  our  coew.  The  long  gun  was  again  pointed,  and  a  second 
shell  dropped  some  distance  from  the  mark,  A  kmger  eheer  from  the  Russians, 
who  brought  the  bow  of  their  conette  jto  bear  on  us,  was  followed  by  a  wdl- 
directed  snot  which  fell  between  three  or  fot;r  hundred  yards  shorty  and  was 
greeted  by  another  cheer.  This  practice  was,  I  assume,  thought  a  waste  of 
time,  and  we  steamed  back  to  the  frigate  and  brig,  which  were  still  outside. 

The  following  day  the  three  vessels  **  stood  on  and  off"  the  entlrance  to  the 
harbour,  with  a  view  to  entice  the  enemy's  sauadron  to  leave  their  strong  posi- 
tion. The  day  passed  without  this  object  being  attained;  the  Russians  em- 
ploying it  in  active  measures  to  strengthen  themselves^ 

Three  alternatives  presented  themselves  to  the  little  British  squadron* 
One  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  would  have  been  glftd  to 
avail  themselves  of,  was  to  attack  at  once.  Bnt  the  auxiliary  steam* 
corvette  having  barely  power  of  self- propulsion  fm*  herself  alone,  still  less 
to  act  as  a  tug,  this  plan  was  rejected.  A  nation  which  boasts  of  her 
naval  supremacy  seems  always  to  lack  the  means  of  preserving  that 
ascendancy  when  the  time  comes  to  give  it  practical  application.  A 
second  alternative  was  to  blockade  the  Russian  squadron;  this  was  also 
negatived.  A  third  and  last  was  to  blockade  the  port,  by  keeping  the  sea 
with  two  vessels,  and  to  despatch  the  smallest  for  assistance.  This  alter- 
native was  acted  on  at  once  ;  the  three  vessels  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
during  the  two  following  days  sailed  slowly  to  the  south  till  the  23rd, 
continuing  to  cruise  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  until  the 
27th9  when  they  bore  up  again  for  De  Castries  Bay.  If  they  had  sailed 
away  on  purpose  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  escape,  they  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  eifectual  means. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  skirted  the  well-known  bluff,  every  glass  was  turned 
towards  the  bay,  and  long  before  it  was  possible  to  see  them,  masts  were  der 
scried  by  anxious  and  eager  ejes.  A  nearer  approach  revealed  that  the  Russian 
ships  had  evidently  clianged  their  positions,  though  where  th^  had  moved  to 
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oonld  not  be  disooyttred;  and  slowly  and  disagreeably  the  conviction  cane  to' 
every  mad.  that  the  enemy's  8<{aadran  had  escaped.  Still  to  tiie  last  some  hopes 
yet  remained,  until  we  ^ot  into  the  outer  harboui,  ahd  found  that  the  inner 
anchorage  was  unpcoupied. 

Kenrets  and  disappointment  were  unbounde4„  a^d  felt  by  none  so  deeply; 
thouffn  silentl;^ ,  as  by  the  commander^  who  had^  I  am  sure,  sacrificed  the  qni<^ 
impmses  ofhjs  natufrs,  and  the  honotirable  promptings  of  ambition,  for  the 
caution  whiob  his  judgment  dictated 'td'  him  was  his  duty« 

A  landing  was  effected  in  De  Castries  Bay^  and  sojooe  rou^b  Iqg  build- 
ing^ explored,  in  which  were  ^ound  boxes,  becjis,  <^th^  books^  papers^ 
flodr,'  stnd  even  bread  still  warm/  but  no  inhabitants,  l^o  a4d  to  the 
climax  of  disaster,  the  BUtSern  arrived  off  Sakodadi  oa  tb^  29tfb  of  May^ 
but  th^  reinforcements  only  reached  t^e  Baie  de  ^  Jonqulere  on  the  25tb 
of  June,  and  never' looked  into  De  Castries  !Bay,^  np^  pent  ^  sail,  until 
a  rare  northerly  wiiid 'templed  a  speedy  return  to  the  SQUtbJ ,,  .. 

On  the  29th  of'  May  tne  little  squadron  stoo<l  out  to  sea  as^ain,  and 
aflter  \mw  ma  into  by  an  American  whaler,  were  joined  on  me  7th  of 
June  by  the  Winchester  and  SpMan  frigates.  From  that  time  tin  the 
ISiAi  they  continued  under  easy  sail  near  the  same  spot^  and  it  was  not 
till  the  1 6th  that,  being  further  reinforced  by  tbe  Si^x  and  Sartor,, they 
once  more  turned  theii:  bows  to  the  north  I  This  tim^  Captain  Whitting* 
ham  entert^ned  sanguine  hopes  of  being  one  amongst  the  first  to  eohre  a 
geographioal  question,  rather  mysteriously  evaded  by  Rus^nan  surveyors, 
and  unaulhoritatively  diseossed  -by  the  great  German  physicists,  that  is,  i( 
in  contradictioQ  to  the  statements  made  u|)on  very  insufficient  data  by 
La  Perouse  and  B^ougfaton,  there  exists  a  passage  for  ships  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Guff  of  Tartary  into  the  Gulf  of  J^muri 

The  auxiliarv  steam-corvette  hoisted  the  commodore^s  broad  pendant  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  %7ih,  and  proceeded  to  sea.  Kdmours  were  life  that  she  was 
ordered  to  look  into  De  Castries  Bay  at  daylight,  and  then,  if  no  enemy  was 
seen  there,  to  search  the  bays  and  inlets  to  the  northward.  The  next  morning 
broke  with  heavy  rain  and  thick  mist,  and  hopes,  were  agam  bupyanj;  that  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  would  be  sent,  on  the  retuirn  of  the  Hornet^  to  "discover 
the  enemy's  {K>sition,  the  frigates  advaijiiiing  as  far  as  practicable,  probably 
thirty  or  even  possiblr  forty  miles,  and  the  smaller  vessels  much  further,  to 
cover  and  protect  the  boaU ;  and  as  the  oorvette  steamed  in  at  the  early  sum- 
mer dawn  of  this  latitude,  the  fresh  northerly  breeze  and  bright?  cleav  sky  seemed 
to  lessen  the  chances  of  getting  ashore,  and. diminish  the  risks  of  aeoidents^ 
Bisks!  how  often  that  fatal  word  is  used  as  a  sneltqr  for,  imbecility  and  iudcr 
cision !  As  if  war  was  a  certain  gume  at  each  move,  even  with  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  allied  squaotonsT  It  was  soon  known  to  all  that  no 
enemy's  vessels  had  been  seen,  and  the  alacrity  of  getting  the  ships  under 
weigh  promised  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  mndi-canvassed  passage  to  the 
north,  Alas  I  in  a  tew  minutes  each  vessel,  with  every  sail  set — an  unknown 
apectade  in  our  progress  to  the  north — was  flying  to  the  south  before  the  plea- 
sant breeze ! 

We  have  since  learnt  from  Kussian  prisoners,  that  at  that  time,  late  as  it  was, 
only  half  their  vessels  had  got  through  the  passage  never  even  reconnoitred 
by  us! 

The  officers  of  the  squadron  engaged  in  ferreting  out  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  must  wish  the  landsman,  who  thus  details 
their  proceedings,  in  that  Tartary,  where,  according  to  poets  familiar  to 
them  in  their  youth,  the  most  impioue  and  guilty  among  mankind  were 
punished. 
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Tke  English  were  joinad  st  Cape  CriUon  by  two  Freock  frig«tes»  and 
the  aUied  sqaadron  sailed  on  the  10th  of  Joiy,  with  tftie  exception  of  tlie 
French  frigate  La  StbyUe,  whose  crew  was  soJOTering  from  scnrvj,  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Here  they  were  enveloped  in  dense  fogs  for  a  week,  and 
on  the  17th  were  joined  off  Cape  Elizabeth,  the  most  northerm  point  of 
Sagalien,  by  her  Majesty's  ship  Barracouia,  At  ihis  point  they  were 
within  the  current  of  the  Amur,  althoagh  upwards  of  a  handled  milss 
from  its  mouth.  On  the  22nd  the  squadron  anchored  off  Obman  Bay, 
where,  hesides  the  innumerable  water-fowl,  a  Russian  officer  and  a  few 
men  were  observed  to  be  posted  on  every  available  projecting  point.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  that  attempts  were  made  by  the  steamer  to  force 
its  way  up  the  estuary  of  the  Amur ;  in  the  absence  of  charts,  the  dif« 
ficulties  proved  to  be  insurmountable.  The  boats  were,  however,  sent  tp 
cut  off  an  armed  trader  of  six  or  eight  guns,  and  they  succeeded  in  cap* 
turing^  after  a  long  and  hard  chase,  two  boats  and  fifteen  men,  the  trader 
hers^  having  been  fired  and  abandoned.  These  men  declared  that  there 
existed  no  passage  for  ships  into  the  river  Amur  from  the  north,  and 
that  the  only  passage  was  by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  precisely  that  followed 
by  the  Russian  squadron,  and  left  unexplored  by  the  British ! 

From  the  northern  mouths  of  the  Amur  the  squadron  sailed  to  Aian, 
an  important  Russian  settlement  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty,  owing  to  a  persevering  fog,  which  left  a  dreary  prospect 
of  a  sea  horizon  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  that  the  place  was  found; 
but  at  length  it  was  made  out  on  the  2nd  of  August  by  the  SibyUe 
running  daringly  in,  until  a  rocky,  iron-bound  coast  presented  itself 
rising  clearly  with  a  bright  sun  shining  over  it* 

It  is  a  shallow  and  narrow  inlet,  broken  by  projecting  points,  or  iocks»  into 
three  small  basins — ^the  exterior  being  a  roaosteaa,  ana  tne  innermost  only  fit 
for  steamers  and  small  vessels :  indeed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  harbour  re- 
sembled more  an  artistes  study  of  Highland  lake  scenery  than  the  proud  empo- 
rium of  Siberian  trade,  for  tne  defence  of  vhich  all  the  resources  of  Eussiaa 
engineering  had  been  lavished!  The  latter  was  represented  by  three  slight 
earthen  batteries  en  banquette^  which  a  steam-corvette  ought  to  have  silenced 
successively  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  the  neighbouring  Eeiehts  had  not  been 
occupied ;  and  yet  it  was  before  similar  battenes  coustructea  by  the  Russiaa 
seamen  of  a  frigate  and  a  transport,  designed  by  naval  officers,  and  built  under 
their  superintendence,  that  the  allied  squadron  suffered  the  ignominious  repulse 
of  Petropaulski ! 

No  wonder  that  the  Russians  are  proud!  The  war  found  the  professions 
dedicated  to  war  ready  for  war ;  and  whether  at  Sebastopol  or  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  empire  in  the  East,  professional  talent  and  command  were  found 
combined;  whilst  Cronstadt  has  defied  menace,  and  Sveabour^  has  only  been 
bombarded  at  a  distance.  Dare  any  English  officer  of  reputation  prophesy  the 
same  of  Gibraltar  or  of  Malta  ?  The  enemy  has  taught  us  a  lesson ;  I  trust  that 
professional  bigotry  will  allow  us  to  benefit  by  it. 

The  BarraeoutOy  Ampkiiniey  and  Pique  frigates  had  visited  tfab  place 
ia  April,  and  found  it  deserted.  An  American  whale-ship  was  now  at 
anchor  in  the  inner  harbour,  and  her  master  came  off  and  informed  tliem 
that,  sinee  the  departure  of  the  first  English  sqoadion,  nothing  had 
changed  in  the  port,  and  that  it  was  stiU  deserted. 

Aian,  in  which  a  lew  Yakuts  were  also  met  with,  is  described  as  bong 
A  dreadful  place  of  exile,  sad,  dreary,  and  unhealthy.  Cbdl^n  S 
European  parents,  however  healthy  and  pure  their  blood,  bom  dMtc^  aif 
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iiiTanably  soroMoas.  The  Bammer  Is  a  four  mooths*  fbg,  to  wbicli 
winter,  witk  its  mtenM  coH  but  bright  weather,  is  a  lefief.  Attempts 
were  made  to  discoyer  where  libe  guns  which  manned  the  batteries  had 
been  buried,  but  without  suecess.  One  opening  made  exposed  to  view 
krge  quantities  of  English  and  German  china,  glasses,  and  flower- vases. 
A  neighbouring  row,  appartotly  of  potatoes,  oo  being  dug  up,  exhibited 
hmidreds  of  wfJms'  teeth. 

Od  the  3id  of  Aiig«st  the  ^€irracoifll0  steamed  in  with  the  crew  of  tlie 
wrecked  Russian  ftigate  Diana,  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  and 
was  gfaid  enough  to  be  reHered  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  who  much  more 
than  douUed  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  her  crew.  On  the  13  th  of 
August  the  squadron  left  these  inhospitable  shores ;  and^  "  disappointed 
as  were  all  the  high  h<^pes  of  entering  the  Amur  by  the  northern  channel^ 
9Dd  of  eocQiMitering  the  enemy  in  their  own  waters  and  under  the  coyer 
of  their  batteries,  still  a  sense  of  proximate  relief  from  wet  logs  and  cheer* 
less  cold  days  served  to  mttigate  the  bitter  feelings  which  frustrated  seal, 
inaction,  desultory  plans,  and  ill  success  had  gradually  sown  in  breasts 
glowing  with  the  *  noblest  longing  for  the  stnfe '  a  leader  could  desire. 
Sileolly  and  dully  the  ships  proceeded  southwards,  a  damp  veil  ohea 
biding  them  from  each  other;  but  a  momentary  rising  of  the  fog 
usually  proved  how  perfect  the  discipline  was  which,  for  so  many  weeks, 
had  kept  the  squadron  together  in  unknown  and  mist-covered  seas." 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  grievous 
mistakes  on  record.  The  enemy's  squadron  was  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  river  Amur  by  a  south  passage  between  Sagalien  and  Chinese 
Tartary,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  British  squadron, — this  passage  never 
having  been  explored,  while  the  enemy  was  still  detained  there  by  the 
ioe.  To  crown  all,  the  English  ships  sailed  round  Sagalien  into  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  get  into  the  Amur  by  the  north,  where  there  was  no 
passage.  The  tale  woidd  be  almost  laogfaaUe,  if  there  wtt«  not  sudi 
serious  reflections  connected  with  it. 


BEATTMAECHAIS  JlKD  HIS  TIMES. 

We  left  Beaumarchais,  after  encountering  the  Jew  Angelucci  in  the 
fi>rest  of  Neustadt,  and  being  wounded  in  a  singular  afl&ay  with  ban- 
ditti, wending  his  way  to  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  empress. 

My  first  care  (he  writes  in  his  report  to  Loon  XVI.,  dated  15th  October,  1774), 
on  arriving  at  Vienna,  was  to  wnte  to  the  empress  herself.  Ihe  apprdiension 
that  the  letter  mi^ht  be  perused  by  any  other  person  prevented  my  explaining  the 
motive  of  the  audience  wnich  I  sohcitea.  I  sought  simply  to  awaken  her  curiosity. 
Having,  however,  no  means  of  access,  I  appealed  to  the  Baron  de  Neny,  her 
secret^ ;  but  he,  upon  my  declining  to  teU  him  what  I  wanted,  and  seeing  the 
wounds  on  my  face,  took  me  for  an  Irish  officer  or  wounded  adventurer,  who 
wished  to  extort  a  few  ducats  from  the  empress,  and  he  refused,  in  bluff  terms, 
to  take  charge  of  my  letter,  unless  I  would  lell  Mm  my  secret ;  he  would  indeed 
have  turned  me  out  of  the  room,  if  I  had  not  assumed  as  haus^ty  a  manner 
as  himself,  and  assured  him  that  I  should  make  him  responsible  before  the 
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empress  of  all  the  mischief  that  might  accrue  in  a  most  important  a&ir  by  his 
ref  osal,  unless  he  at  once  undertook  to  bear  my  letter  to  his  sovereign* 

Still  more  surprised  at  my  manner  than  he  had  CYcn  been  at  my  appearance^ 
he  reluctantly  took  the  letter,  saying  that  I  must  not  on  that  account  expect 
that  the  empress  would  consent  to  see  me.  *'  Six"  I  said,  "  do  not  let  that  cause 
you  any  anxiety.  If  the  empress  refuses  to  ^ant  me  an  audience,  you  and  I 
shall  have  done  our  duty:  the  rest  remains  with  fortune." 

The  next  day  the  empress  sent  the  Gomte  de  Seilem  to  me,  and  he,  upon  my 
statement  that  X  was  commissioned  by  the  King  of  Eranoe  upon  duties  whidi  I 
reserved  to  xnyself  to  explain  to  her  migesty  in  person,  offered  to  conduct  me 
forthwith  to  Schoenbrunn,  where  her  majesljy  was  at  that  mcmient.  I  accord- 
ingly repaired  thither,  although  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  evening  had  much 
aggravated  my  sufferings. 

I  in  the  first  place  presented  to  the  empress  your  majesty's  order,  sire,  and 
she  acknowledged  the  writing,  adding^  that  I  mifi;ht  speak  openly  before  the 
Ckunte  de  Seilem,  from  whom  her  majesty  assured  me  that  she  had  no  secrets^ 
and  that  she  derived  great  benefit  from  his  counsels. 

"  Madame/'  I  said>  **  the  matter  which  I  have  to  lay  before  yon  does  not  so 
much  relate  to  affairs  of  state,  properly  so  called,  as  to  dack  intrigues  which  are 
being  concocted  to  destroy  the  queen  s  reputation  and  affect  the  king's  happi* 
ness/'  I  then  related  the  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred. 
'  At  this  recital,  the  empress,  lifting  up  her  hands  with  surprise,  said,  ''But, 
sir,  what  ever  has  induced  you  to  show  so  much  seal  in  the  interest  of  my  son- 
in-law,  and  especially  of  my  dauehter  ?" 

"Madame,  1  have  been  one  of  the  most  unfoituoate  men  in  Prance  at  thf 
end  of  the  hut  reign*  The  aueen»  under  such  trving  ciicumstanees,  did  not  dis^ 
dain  tp  show  some  sympathy  for  all  the  sufferings  that  nad  beenaccumulated  on  me. 
In  serving  her  in  the  present  matter,  without  hope  that  she  will  even  ever  be 
made  acquainted  witli  my  exertions,  I  only  liquidate  a  heavy  debt  that  I  owe  her ; 
the  more  di^cnlt  my  enterprise,  the  greater  dLcitement  I  find  in  it.  The  queen 
condescended  to  say  openly  that  I  manifested  in  mv  defence  too  mnch  courage 
and  mind  to  have  committed  the  wrongs  that  have  Been  attributed  to  me  ;  what 
would  she  now  say,  madame,  if,  in  an  affair  which  equally  interests  herscdf  sad 
the  king,  she  found  me  wanting  in, that  courage  wmqh  she  admired,  and  that 
cluuacter. which  she  called  mind  F  She  would  say  that  I  was  deficient  in  zeal. 
'  That  man,'  she  would  say, '  succeeded  in  a  week's  time  in  destroying  a  libel  whidi 
outraged  the  person  of  the  late  king  i^id  his  mistress,  when  the  Snglish  and 
French  ministers  had  made  vain  efforts  for  eiffhteen  months- to  hm^  about  the 
same  results.  In  the  present  case,  entrusted  with  a  mission  in  which  we  take 
the  greatest  interest,  he  meets  with  nothing  but  failures.  Dither  he  is  a  traitor 
or  a  fool,  and  in  both  cases  he  is  cquallv  unworthy  of  the  confidence  that  has  been 
placed  in  him.'  Such,  madame,  are  tne  motives  tiiat  have  induced  me  to  brave 
danger,  despise  pain  and  suffering,  and  s^irmonnt  all  obstacles." 

"But,  sir,  why  did  you  change  your  name ?" 

"  Madame,  I  am  unfortunately  too  well  known  under  my  own  name  in  the 
European  world  of  letters,  and  the  published  defence  of  my  last  affair  has  so 
excited  people  in  my  favour,  that  wherever  I  appear  under  the  name  of  Bean* 
marchais,  whether  it  is  that  I  awaken  the  interest  of  friendship,  or  that  of  com- 
passion, or  mere  curiositv,  they  call  upon  me,  invite  me,  and  surround  me  so, 
that  I  am  no  longer  at  liberty  to  work  as  secretly  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  so 
delicate  an  affair  as  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me.  That  is  why  I  begged 
of  the  king  to  dlow  me  to  travel  with  the  name  of  Bx)nac,  which  is  in  my 
passport." 

The  empress  testified  the  greatest  curiosity  to  read  the  libel,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  which  had  cost  me  so  much  trouble.  Its  perusal  followed  imme- 
diately upon  mv  exphmation.  Her  maiesty  condescended  to  enter  upon  the 
most  mtimate  aetails  of  the  subject,  ana  she  listened  to  me  for  a  considerable 
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lengih  of  time.    I  remained  with  her  for  more  than  three  hoars  and  a  hahms 
I  sereral  times  renewed  my  request,  with  much  earnestness,  that  she  woal^ 
lose  a  moment  in  sending  to  Nnremherg.  >^ ' 

*  Bnt  would  the  man  have  dared  to  show  himself  there,  knowing  you  werek 
goinff  to  that  place  yourself  P"  inquired  the  empress.  '  ^ 

"  Madame,  in  order  the  more  to  induce  him  to  go  there  I  deceived  him,  by     \ 
leading  him  to  believe  that  I  was  going  to  retrace  my  steps  and  should  return  to      V 
France.    At  all  events,  he  is  there  or  he  is  not.    In  the  first  case,  by  having        ^ 
Idm  sent  to  France,  your  majesty  will  render  an  essential  service  to  the  king 
and  to  the  queen ;  in  the  second,  it  would  be  at  the  most  only  a  fruitless  in- 
quiry, as  would  abo  that  which  I  should  beg  ^ur  majesty  to  have  effected,  by 
causing  due  inquiries  to  be  made  at  all  the  printing  establishments  in  Nurem- 
bezg»  so  that  the  Ubel  may  not  issue  from  thence  to  the  worM,  for  by  the 
precautions  that  I  have  taken  elsewhere  I  can  answer  for  England   and 
HoUand." 

The  empress  condescended  so  far  as  to  thank  me  for  the  ^eal  which  I  mani- 
fested ;  she  regnested  me  to  leave  the  manuscript  till  the  next  morning,  giving 
me  her  word  ot  honour  that  it  should  be  restored  to  me  by  M.  de  Setlem. 

"  Yon  had  better,''  she  said,  with  expressions  of  sympathy,  **  to  to  bed,  and 
have  yourself  bled.  We  ought  never  to  forget  here  or  in  Pmnce  now  much  you 
have  suffered  in  this  cause  lor  the  benefit  of  your  masters.'* 

I  only  enter  upon  these  details,  sire,  in  order  that  vou  may  feel  the  more 
strongly  the  contrast  which  they  present  with  the  conauct  afterwards  pursued 
towanls  me.  I  went  back  to  Vienna,  my  mind  still  excited  with  the  conference. 
I  sat  down  to  put  on  paper  several  suggestions  which  had  presented  themselves 
to  my^  mind  as  being  calculate  to  strengthen  my  case,  and  addressed  them  to 
the  empress.  M.  de  Seilem  promised  to  deliver  Uiem.  Nevertheless,  the  manu* 
script  was  not  restored  to  me,  and  the  same  day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evemi^,  a 
secretary  of  the  regency  presented  himself  in  my  apartment,  accompanied  by 
two  officers  with  drawn  swords  and  eight  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  He 
was  bearer  of  a  note  from  M.  de  Seilem,  in  which  that  nobleman  requested  me 
to  allow  myself  to  be  arrested,  reserving  to  himself,  he  said,  the  explanation  by 
word  of  mouth  of  the  reasons  for  this  line  of  conduct,  which  I  should  certainly 
^>proveof. 

"No  resistance,"  said  the  secretary  to  me. 

"Sir,"  I  quietly  answered,  "I  sometimes  resist  bandits,  but  never  emperors." 

All  my  papers  were  then  sealed.  I  requested  permission  to  write  to  the 
empress,  but  was  refused.  Everything  was  taken  from  me,  my  knife,  scissors, 
even  the  buckles  of  my  shoes—and  I  was  left  in  my  room  with  this  numerous 
guard,  where  it  remained  for  thirty-one  days,  or  foity-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty  minutes ;  for,  while  the  honrs  pass  away  so  rapidly  for  those  who  are 
happy  that  they  scarcely  perceive  their  flifipht,  the  unfortunate  mark  the  time  of 
their  suffering  by  minutes  and  by  seconas,  and  find  them  very  long  when  each 
is  taken  separately.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  one  of  the  grenadiers,  each 
in  his  turn,  had  his  eyes  upon  me,  with  his  bayonet  fixed,  whether  I  was  asleep 
or  awake. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  the  extent  of  my  indignation !  To  think  of  my  wounds 
at  such  a  time  was  out  of  the  question.  The  person  who  had  arrested  me  came 
the  next  day  to  tranqniUise  me. 

"  Sir,"  I  said,  "there  is  no  repose  for  me  till  I  have  written  to  the  empress. 
That  which  happens  to  me  is  altogether  incomprehensible.  Let  me  have  pen 
and  paper,  or  you  will  have  to  chain  me,  for  I  shall  go  mad." 

At  last  I  was  allowed  to  write.  M.  de  Sartines  has  all  my  letters ;  they  have 
been  sent  to  him :  let  them  be  read,  and  the  extent  of  the  grief  that  was  killing 
me  will  then  be  understood.  I  was  utterly  indifferent  to  all  that  concerned 
myself;  my  despair  was  concentrated  upon  the  horrible  mistake  that  was  made 
in  VieuDa,  and  the  injury  done  thereby  to  your  majesty's  interests.    "  Only  let 
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the  generally  admitted  version  of  the  mystery,  '<  Why  should  a  king,  to 
prevent  a  scandal  or  to  stifle  a  quarrel,  make  a  captain  of  dragoons' 
assume  the  garh  of  a  woman  ?  How  did  it  happen,  also,  that  the 
chevalier  continued  to  wear  femaje*s  apparel  afiter  the  death  of  Louis  XV* 
and  Louis  XVL?" 

M.  Gaillardet,  who  has  written  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  the  life 
of  the  Chevalier  d*Eon,  founded,  he  says,  on  authentic  documents  de- 
posited among  the  arclnves  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a£5rms  that  if  the  famous 
Chevalier  d'£on  consented  to  pass  for  a  woman,  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  Guerchy  family}  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
Sophia  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  IIL  He  pretends  that  D'£on,  having 
been  discovered  by  the  king  in  the  queen's  company^  a  medical  man, 
a  friend  of  the  queen  and  D'Eon,  hastened  to  declare  that  the  chevalier 
was  a  woman*  Geoive  HL  made  inquiries  to  aacertaiji  if  this  was  really 
the  case  from.  Louis  A  V.,  who,  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  his  royal 
brother,  assured  him  it  was  so*  But  from  that  time  D*£x>n  was  or- 
dered to  resume  bis  m^e  attire,  with  the  consolation  of  having  given  a 
king  to  England,  for  the  author  of  the  work  in  question  does  not  hesi- 
tBitfi  to  say  that  he  is  persuaded  that  the  pretended  womaa  was  the 
father  of  Ueorge.  IV. 

M.  de  Lom^nie  remarks  very  justly,  that  before  so  scandalous  an  attack 
upon  the  character  of  a  most  exemplarv  woman  and  virtuous  queen  could 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment^  some  satisractory  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
diarge  should  be  adduced.  Now  this  is.  precisely  that  in  which  M.  Gaillar- 
det's  work  is  most  wanting.  There  is  a  letter  from  the  Ducd'Aiguillon  to 
the  chevalier,  which,  if  authentic,  lends  some  colouring  to  a  scandal,  but  it 
does  not  designate  the  queen;  nor  is  anything  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
work  beyond  rash  assertions,  and  conclusions  not  borne  out  by  facts  or 
details;  nut  by  narratives,  scenes^  and  imaginary  dialoj^ues,  which  give  to 
the  whole  the  character  of  a  romance,  and  deprive  it  of  all  and  any  pre- 
tensions whatsoever  to  authenticity. 

Whilst  Beaumarchais  was  engaged  on  this  singular  mission,  the 
Parl^ment  Maupeou  was  broken  up  by  the  king,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  author  of  the  **  Barber  of  Seville'*  was  restored  to  all  his  lost  rights  and 
privileges.  .  His  missions,  which  had  hitherto  partaken  more  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  intrigues  than  of  recognisable  services,  were  destined  at  the 
same  time  to  assume  a  more  reputable  aspeoti  By  dint  of  rendering 
such  services  to  the  state,  Beaumarchais  had  so  far  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  M.  de  Maurepas,  and  of  M.  de 
Vergennes,  as  to  overcome  their  scruples  and  political  hesitations  in  the 
American  question.  It  was  from  the  influence  of  his  ardent  solicitatious 
that  the  French  government  resolved  upon  tendering  a  secret  aid  to  the 
insuxmnt  colonies,  and  to  chai^  Beaumarchais  with  a  very  important 
and  delicate  service.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1776,  he  obtained  from  the 
king  the  grant  of  a  million  of  firancs,  with  which  he  was  to  equip  a  fleet 
of  rorty  sail,  and  to  carry  out  an  operation  which  would  seem  to  be  little 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  habits  of  the  man,  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  bringing  out  his  first  successful  play. 

First  performed  in  February,  1775,  the  "  Barber  of  Seville**  had  been 
composed  in  1772  ;  it  was  at  first  an  opera-comique,  adapted  to  the  then 
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srevalent  taste.  The  failure  of  the  <^  Deux  Amifl^  had  driren  its  author 
m>m  one  extreme  to  the  other>  from  ezcesaye  sentimentality  to  buf- 
foonery; Beanmarchais  was,  under  its  first  fbrin,  not  only  auuior  of  the 
words,  but  also,  to  a  oertaih  extent,  of  the  music,  which  he  had  adapted 
from  the  tanadiUas  of  the  Spanish  theatre;  bat,  as  thus  arranged,  the 
'<  IBlarber  ^f  Seville''  was  rejected  in  1772  by  the  Cofh6die  Italienne,  at 
that  time  privileged  to  play  pieces  of  that  deseription.  The  loss  was 
probably  a  gain  to  its  author.  Rejected  as  an  adapter  of  Spanish  music, 
Beaumarchais  ultimately  trabsformed  his  opera  into  a  conie^  for  the 
Th6fttre-Fran9ais;  and  it  was  luckily  feserted  to  Mosart  and  Koteini  to 
grace  the  ini^iraliohs'  of  the  author  ni^t^  the  charms  of  music.  It  was 
eveti  then  pyeaettted  as  It  had  bcieh  drigiiially  to  the  Com6(Ue  Italienne, 
b  fou»  asetir j  to  wbich  he  fmbse<{uendy  sdded  a  fiflh.    Th^  whole  of  the 

eay,*  akefed  as  it  was  three  times  by  its  author,  at  different  epochs' in  his 
ej  is  iM»  full  of  tSkaSdbB  to  hi^  diequdred  career;  Inore  espemlly  to  the 
persecutloAs  ^  tt4sft  Which  he  had' Undergone,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  many  of  the  pmstswithout  some  kn6wledj|«  of  ni0  private 
history  of  its  mitii^.^' 

SeaoliiaMliai^  pesititnL  in'  (he  world  hid  noir  undergone  a  greiit 
change ;  he  was  restored  to  his  civil  rights,  was  a  sulM^essdRil  Imthor,  in 
the  liitBinate  eondenee  of  goterament,  weH '  receive  ^t  court,  and 
popular  on  tdWa.'  Yet  he  was 'not  widttniit  Ids  triMibles':  his  lawsuit 
with  the  Coiiikte'de  la  Blaehe  Was  not  definitivdy  settlM ;'  his  best  friend, 
the  Prince  de  Ootiti;  was  taken  fh>m  him  Wdeath;  and  his  biographer 
gives  the  author'  of*  the  *' Barber  of  Seville^'  the  credit  of  having  sue- 
deded  wheve'ifte  AxdMik^'  of'  Paris  Med^  in  reconcifing  the  prince 
vriA-  ike*  Charcli  at  his  last  houn?^  The  j^rogress  of  his  lawstiit  oUiged 
ham  to  go  to  Aiz,  in  Provence,  at  tihif  very  inometit  ^SSM  he  was  despatch- 
ing his  twofirstsh^  fteknrMal!S^aks  to  America.  At  Atx  he  adopted  the 
same  taeticsthal!  had'  serted-him  so  Well  in  Ae  Goertnan  afiair ;  he  in* 
undated  the  town  with  pamphlets,  and  won  ov^  the  opinion 'of  the  pubHc 
in  hb  <svottf.  His  Oftum]^  Was  ^i(tepl#te,'  and  a  final  veidict  £sem- 
bartttised him 'fer^everof  his  vhidietive  enemy,  ^e  unfiirltonate  Qudin, 
who  was-  always  in  the  wrong  box,  was  the  only  sufferer  by  this  hapw 
condusion  of  a  tedioilS  lawstiit.  Wishing  to  celebrate  his  fiiend^ 
tiiumph,  he  pd[^ished  som»  vdrtes,  in  which*  Groesman  was  alluded  to  as 
un  vuihkxteur.  The  Co9irHer  de  V Europey  in  which  the  verses  ap- 
pearad,  waspubliahed  in  London,  and  the  words  were  there  trittisformed 
mto  dhutip¥rfanB.  The  senate^  justly  irritated  by  the  fre<juent  attacks 
of  Beaumarchais,  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  tnem  on  his  firiend,  and 
they  issued  a  warrant  for  fan  arrest  Oudin,  like  Beaumarchais,  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  befriended  by  the  feir  sex,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
characteristic  of  the  thnes,  that  he  was  informed  of  the  projected  arrest 
hy  the  wife  of  a  senator,  in  time  to  take  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  the 
Temple,  and  where  he  was  received,  and  allowed  to  *^  partager  avec  \k 
belle  Madame  de  Gk>odvi]le,  sa  chambre,  sa  table  et  ses  menbles  pendant 
sa  cl6ture.  '  Ce  fut  en  effet,'  Gudin  wrote  himself  of  his  place  of  refuge> 
'chez  elle  que  je  trouvai  Tasile  le  plus  doux  que  jamais  homme  d^cr^t^ 
ait  rencontre  dans  le  monde;  elle  etait  au  Temple  pour  ses  dettes,  et  nous 
ne  cessions  de  rire  en  pensant  que  nous  logieons  ensemble,  elle  par  dtoet 
du  Chfttelet,  et  moi  par  decret  du  grand  cons^/  " 
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It  M  neeiBen  to  Mlom  siick«  man  «6  BeaonarehaiB  in  his  kng  Unnbi 
in  the  cause  of  the  Ameriosn  'patariots.  In  such  a  eause  his  pinoipsl 
associates  irare  Wilkes,  Artliur  Xee,  and  Silas  Deane,  horn  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  informatioB  with  which  he  asgoed  Ae  caaae  of  ike  patriots 
with  the  kinr  and  his  miaisten. 

Beaumarchais,  whedier  watciimaker,  courtier,  ^naoeier,  merchant^  or 
secret  agent,  persecuted  or  triumphant,  equippbg  flesfts  in  ibe  «moe  of 
ihe  American  patriots,  or  ag«nt  of  the  Committee  of  Puhlio  Saiety,  is  still 
to  the  world  onl  j  ihe  gay  Beaumaxohais^  author  of  ihe  '^  fiadber  cF 
Seville ''  and  of  the  '<  Marriare  of  Figaro." 

The  ^*  Marriage  of  Figaro,^  winch  had  been  read  and  amnmaiilj  and 
decisively  condemned  by  l^e  kingin  1782,  was  net  plamdfbr  the  iirst  time 
till  the  27lb  of  April,  1784.  Beaumai«hais'  Hographar  Ubom  hard  to 
show  by  the  position  attained  at  that  period  by  the  author  in  society,  the 
large  fortune  he  had  accumulated,  and  the  impassibility  tben  was  at  dot 
time  to  foresee  the  events  that  followed,  that  no  such  reivolatioBacy  inten- 
tions were  entertained  by  him  as  have  been  gienerally  admitted  since  those 
events  have  taken  place.  Beaumarchais,  he  would  havens  believe,  oaiy 
sought  by  the  ridicule  which  he  heaped  upon  the  laws,  iktb  smthoritieSy 
and  the  vpper  classes,  to  revenge  himself  for  the  kumyiatMns  and  in- 
justicesto  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  sidjeotad.  Certain  it  is^ 
nowever,  ihat  the  king*  foresaw  tke  revolatiooary  tendencies  of  the  pieoe. 
Madame  Caa^n  has  preserved  in  her -'^  Memoirs  "  theaoconntaf  aseene 
in  which  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  the  ^Haniage  cf 
Figaro"  read  to  them.  At  Ae  condnsion  of  the  fomens  monelogM  of 
the  fifUi  act,  ihe  Idng  exdatmed :  «<  It  is  detestdiie ;  it  never  shall  be 
played.  It  <wonld  require  that  die  Bastifie  shouki  be  destroyed  before 
that  play  could  be  enacted  witkoot  entailing  evil  consequences.  Tliat 
man  laughs  at  everything  which  ouffbt  to  be  respected  in  a  govemment'' 
<*  It  will  not  be  ]dayed,  then  ?"  said  the  queen,  in  a  tone  whsdi  scorned 
to  imply  a  latent  indhaation  in  favour  of  the  drama.  ^*  No,  osttsanl^ 
not,"  replied  the  king ;  *'  yon  may  be  qdte  sore  it  will  not" 

Beaumarnhais'  perseverance  was  as  remaricable,  however,  if  ant  mare 
so  than  his  genius.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties 
either  of  time  or  opposition.  He  began  with  the  same  tactics  that  he  kad 
employed  in  his  lawsuits  to  struggle  against  what  he  called  la  pn^cmp' 
tun  de  la  omar^  by  awakening  and  ezmting  ike  curiosity  of  the  public,  by 
reading  the  play  himself  before  a  seleot  few.  The  anxiety  to  hear  the 
condemned  play  soon  became  a  perfect  furor.  The  copy  uasd  for  das 
purpose  was  very  neatly  written,  the  pages  held  together  by  lose-caloared 
ribbons,  and  it  was  enclosed  in  a  pasteboaxd  cover,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed 0pu9eule  Coaniqtae,  He  used  to  psocede  the  reading  of  the  flay 
by  a  prefoos,  which  has  not  been  made  pdblic  before: 

Before  proceeding  with  my  readmg,  ladies,  I  must  relate  to  you  a  fiut  which 
took  place  in  my  presence. 

A  yonng  author  supping  at  a  house  was  reouested  to  read  one  of  his  wrnks, 
whida  was  higl^  spoken  of  by  all  who  had  reaa  it.  He  was  mudi  preased,  but 
continued  to  rerase.  At  length  one  of  the  Dcrsons,  present  being  a  little  vexed, 
said,  "  Yens  ressemblez.  monsieur,  2i  la  mie  coquette,  refusant  k  chacmi  ce 
qu'au  fond  vous  briilez  d'aocorder  i  tons." 

"Coquette  il  part,^  replied  the  author,  ''vDur  comparison  is  more  just  than 
you  think;  les  belles  et  nous  ajaat  soovent le  mtoe  sort,  d'tee  oohMs  sprds 
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k'saoifloe.  ilie  firdly  emosity  insisred  bj  the  amuMuioemeufc  of  a  new  irork 
Nseiii^ieBBOiMfvlttitkeim^ottsdeaiittfofb  But  when  you  have  Stained 
the  wvdied-for  otject,  you  mid  yooxself  Uudiing  at  having  met  with  channs  in- 
sufficient to  hind  you.  Do  you  be  more  just  or  ask  for  nothing.  Our  portion 
is  toil ;  as  for  you,  you  have  nought  but  enjoyment,  and  nothing  can  disarm  you. 
And  when  your  injustice  breaks  out,  what  a  painful  relation  is  there  then  esta- 
bh'shed  between  us  and  the  hk  one !  Everywhere  the  guflty  one  is  timid :  here 
H  is  tktt  offended  one  who  dares  not  lift  up  his  eyes.  But,''  added  the  youag 
author,  ''in order  that  nothiaff  shall  be  wanting  to  the  panUol,  afier  haviaff 
foreseen  the  eonseiittflnoes  of  the  atep  that  I  am  about  to  take,  changeable  ana 
weak  as  one  of  the  fair  sex,  I  yield  to  your  requests^  and  shall  read  to  you  my 
wodL." 
He  read  it  and  they  criticised  it.  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  thing ;  you  also« 

BeftumsxehaiB  Buooesded  bo  efiFectoally  in  arousiog  curiosity  by  this 
'gtooi,  thai  tbe  pieoe  was  at  length  oidered  to  be  perfonaed  in  the 
[6UdL  das  Menus  Plaisirs ;  but  after  all  the  preparations  had  been  made, 
and  at  ibe  wtry  oioaient  diat  the  performance  was  about  to  conunenoe^ 
an  order  came  from  the  king  to  interdict  it.  So  general  was  the  d}s- 
appoifKtmeot>  that  the  words  oppreman  and  tyranny  were  pronoiuiced 
with  a  Tehamence  that  anticipated  the  &tal  days  that  followed.  Ap- 
parently by  tbe  queen's  intervention  the  piece  waa^  however,  played 
at  GrenaevilfifiCBy  and  Beaumarchais  had  to  return  from  England,  whither 
he  hadjKone  aflter  the  first  disappointment,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
atage.  ^Die  very  next  morning  the  author  formally  demanded  its  pro- 
dnctioii  4Na  the  pablio  stage,  the  king  resisted  for  a  long  time,  the  play 
was  sueoessively  sobmitted  to  five  di£Eerent  censors,  but  Beaumaichais' 
woadroos  nersevennoe  triamphed  at  last,  and  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro*' 
was  bfoognt  out 

The  memory  of  that  first  perfionnance  is  an  event  in  the  eighteenth 
oantarj.  The  highest  classes  of  society  went  to  the  theatre  in  the 
mciriHBg,  graat  iadies  dined  in  their  boxes,  the  guards  were  dispened, 
the  railings  torn  up,  the  doors  broken  in,  and  three  persons  were  stified 
to  death.  Beanmasohais  himself  "  assisted**  at  that  first  representation, 
floated  au  fond  dune  loge  yrUlSe^  between  two  abb^  wiih  whom  he 
had  just  before  enjoyed  t^jcyeux  dinery  and  whose  presence  appeared  io 
him  indispensable,  in  order,  as  he  declared,  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  he 
should  hsM  administered  to  him  des  secours  tres  fpiritueU. 

By  one  of  those  strange  vicissitudes  which  appear  to  be  inseparable 
bom  BeaoDBaichais'  career,  the  very  success  of  the  *'  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
vas  destined  to  be  a  cause  of  annoyance  to  him.  It  had  reached  its 
sixty-eighth  xepfesentation,  notwithstanding  the  oppositioa  of  con- 
soieBtioiis,  as  well  as  of  envious  persons.  The  Comte  de  Provence,  after- 
wards Louis  XVIIL,  was  at  the  head  of  the  enemies^  who  selected  the 
Jmumal  de  Farit  as  the  orsan  for  their  incessant  attacks  upon  the 
anocessfu)  dramatist.  At  wst  Beaumarchais  answered  them  good- 
ittiaBoiaedty,  b«t  losing  at  length  his  temper,  he  declined  further  dis- 
onssioD,  upon  the  ground  that  the  very  success  of  his  piece  rendered  sudi 
nnneoessary*  ^* Quand  j'ai  d^  vaincre,**  he  wrote,  ''lions  et  tigres  pom- 
fuie  jooar  una  com^die,  pensea-vou%  wr^  son  sooois,  me  r^duire,  ainsi 
qu*une  aervante  hoUandais^  k  hattre  1  osier  tons  les  matins  sur  I'insecte 
vildelaiuiitr 

Unfortunately  the  Comte  de  Provence  took  the  allusion  to  a  vile  insect 
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of  the  ni^ht  to  himflelf,  and  be  had  little  difficulty  in  persoading  die 
kine  that  lions  and  tigen,  although  evidently  only  used  as  an  antathesis 
by  Beanmarchais,  applied  to  himself  and  the  queen.  Louis  XVI.  was 
already  annoyed  that  a  comedy,  to  the  performance  of  which  be  had 
always  been  strenuously  opposed,  should  have  been  so  successful,  and  he 
wrote,  according  to  the  author  of  the  ^  Souvenirs  d'un  Sezag^naire," 
M.  Arnault,  upon  a  seven  of  spades,  without  leaving  the  card-table,  an 
order  lor  Beaumarohais'  arrest^  and  adding  intuit  to  injury,  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  at  Saint  Laiare^  a  place  devoted  to  the  seclusion 
only  of  depraved  young  people. 

Such  an  act  of  despotism  gave  rise  to  a  general  feeling  of  discontent; 
Every  one  felt  that  his  liberty  was  at  the  roerey  of  a  personal  pique. 
So  great  was  the  effervescence  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  entreat 
Beaumarcbais  to  come  out  of  prison,  for  he  insisted  at  first  staying 
there  till  be  was  subjected  to  an  open  trial ;  and  he  afterwards  lavished  aU 
kinds  of  favours  upon  him,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  injury  that  bad  been 
done  to  his  reputation. 

There  was,  nowever,  no  oeace  for  Beaomarcbais.  He  was  destined  at 
this  very  moment^  when  fifty-three  years  of  age,  to  be  thrown  into  con- 
troversy with  a  younger  and  even  less  scrupulous  man  than  bimsel£ 
Beaumarcbais  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  a  new  speculation  to  iupply 
Paris  with  water ;  Mirabeau,  who  was  opposed  to  its  success,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  to  show  that  the  enterprise  was  a  foolish  one.  Beaumarcbais 
answered  what  he  pleased  to  term  the  MirabeUea  of  the  pamphleteer. 
Mirabeau,  in  a  second  retort,  laying  the  question  of  the  waters  on  one 
side,  grappled  his  antagonist  W  the  throat,  challenged  his  whole  career, 
and  assailed  him  in  the  name  oi  public  order  and  morality.  ^<  Mirabeau, 
the  dissolute,"  says  Beaumarcbais'  biographer,  '^  defending  the  cause  of 
good  manners  against  Beaumarcbais ;  Mirabeau,  who  from  his  dungeon 
at  Vmoennes  used  to  write  aud  sell  publications  of  the  most  reprehen- 
sible character,  reproaching  Beaumarcbais  for  the  licence  of  his  pen; 
Mirabeau,  the  future  orator,  who  was  to  invoke  the  Gracchi  and  Ma- 
rius,  challenging  Beaumarcbais  for  his  attacks  against  the  state,  baa 
always  appeved  to  me  as  presenting  a  spectacle  much  more  amusbig 
than  afEecting.'' 

In  the  midst  of  these  accumulated  contests  Beaumarcbais  brought 
forth  a  successful  opera,  ^  Tarare  ;"  and  in  1789  he  commenced  erecting 
that  fragment  of  uie  Boulevards  near  the  Bastille^  whkih  stili  bears  fau 
name.  On  the  14th  of  July  he  was  destined  to  witness,  from  his  own 
bouse,  still  in  course  of  construction,  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  The  part 
which  the  author  of  the  '^  Marriage  of  Figaro"  took  at  the  first  step  of 
the  revolution,  was  to  act  as  preddent  of  the  district  des  Blancs*Manteaux, 
in  favour  of  order  in  his  own  quarter,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  named 
by  the  electors  of  his  district  membw  of  the  municipal  body.  The  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  man,  however,  turned  even  the  revolution  to  his  disad- 
vantage. Shortly  after  the  production  of  his  '*  M^re  Coupable,''  the  last 
of  bis  dramas,  he  embarked  in  a  patriotic  and  commercial  speculation — 
the  purchasinfi^  of  60,000  muskets  from  the  Dutch — a  speculation  which 
entailed  the  loss  of  bis  fortune  and  involved  him  in  great  difficulties. 
The  Convention  succeeded,  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiation,  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1792,  Beaumarcbais  was 
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acciued  of  conspiracy  and  of  a  secret  correepondence  with  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  seals  were  K>r  a  third  time  placed  npon  his  house.  Luckily  he 
himself  was  at  the  moment  in  Holland,  and  he  hastened  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  A  London  merchant  who  had  advanced  money  in  the  musket 
speculation,  finding  that  the  adversary  of  Groezman  and  Mirabeau  was 
bent  upon  vindicating  his  cause  in  person  before  the  Convention,  and 
having  little  faith  in  the  judicial  integrity  of  that  body,  caused  his 
creditor  to  be  confined,  for  safety  sake,  within  the  rules  of  the  Queen's 
Bendi. 

So  resolute,  however,  was  the  now  old  man  of  sixty  to  fight  his  own 
battle,  that  he  raised  the  money  to  pay  off  his  debt,  returned  to  Paris, 
and,  adopting  his  old  style  of  defence,  diatnbuted  6000  copies  of  a  printed 
vin«lication.  The  author  of  the  ^'  Marriage  of  Figaro**  would  oertainly  have 
lost  his  head  for  his  imprudence  had  it  not  so  Iwppened  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  in  want  of  muskets,  and  ihey  gave  htm  tne  altematiye  of  select- 
ing between  a  condemnation  or  a  mission  to  Holland,  at  that  time  in 
open  hostility  with  France,  in  search  of  the  60,000  muskets.  Luckily 
ibr  Beaumarchais,  he  was  helped  out  of  this  dilemma  by  the  English, 
who  claimed  the  muskets,  and,  says  his  biogn^her,  '<  le  respect  de  la 
l^gaht^  qui  distingue  et  honore  le  gouvemement  anglais  entre  tons  les 
gouvemements,"  preserved  the  arms  in  safety  at  Terv^re.  Beaumarchais 
was,  however,  not  the  less  obliged  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  during  his  absence  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  his  family  imprisoned.  The  fall  of  the  Con* 
Tentiott  and  the  rise  of  the  Directory  enabled  him  once  more  to  return 
to  his  native  country;  but  he  was  no  longer  the  afSuent  man  he  had  been, 
poverty  stared  him  in  the  feoe,  and  care  and  anxiety  combined  to  hasten 
the  termination  of  his  most  eccentric  and  chequered  life.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  committed  suicide,  but  his  biographer  proves  this  not  to  haye 
been  the  case.  He  was,  as  an  old  man,  still  of  a  bluff,  sanguine  tempe- 
rament. His  last  passport  had  qualified  him  as  ^^  un  bon  vieillard,  grand, 
gris,  gros,  gras/'  and  he  was  carried  off  by  what  our  neighbours  call 
expressively  unt  apoplexie  foudroyatUej  on  the  18th  of  May,  1799. 
The  repose  denied  to  him  during  life  was  sought  equally  in  vain  af^ 
death.  He  had  had  a  bower  prepared  for  a  mausoleum  in  his  own 
garden,  and  there  his  last  remains  were  duly  deposited,  in  accordance 
with  strict  revolutionary  disregard  of  consecrated  ground  or  religious 
rites  ;  but  that  bower  is  now  a  street,  and  the  bones  of  the  author  of  the 
**  Barber  of  Seville"  and  of  the  *^  Marriage  of  Figaro"  were  nominally 
transported  to  a  cemetery — very  possibly  scattered  to  die  wind. 
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BT  LASCELLES  WBAZALL. 

Kertcfa^PebnuuT,  1856. 

Attex  a  Tcry  qmdc  and  BmeMe  passage  frooi  London,  the  gooA , 
ship  wiuch  bore  me  and  my  fortunes  to  the  seat  of  war  cast  andior  ai 
eight  in  the  morning  off  Seraski  Point,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  the 
dedcs  imd  paddle-boxes  were  soon  crowded  with  speetators,  anxious  for 
the  first  glanee  of  a  eitr  which  will  ever  exercise  a  magic  influence  orec 
our  min£,  despite  the  aisiUnaoniiaing  to  which  it  has  recently  beeo  sub- 
jected. It  was  late  in  the  month-  of  December  wImd  we  airifed^  ani 
yet  the  weather  was  as  mild  and  warm  as  a  Septemher  day  at  homa. 
The  sun  shone  dieerily  on  the  gilded  minajets  and  eupoias  of  Stambeul^ 
and  the  watteis  glistened  with  hundreds  of  gaily-painted  kaihs^  whiek 
really  walked  them  like  things  of  fife.  The  prospect  horn  the  deck  o£ 
our  steamer  was  really  magnificent:  to  the  right  was  Sentari,  Tving 
upon  the  Asiatic  hilk  in  a  dark  setting  of  cyprest^tiees,  indieafting  the 
celebrated  Muhammedan  cemeteries ;  below  these,  again,  Ae  enermona 
harracke ;  at  the  base,  the  charming  Kadi-Koi,  built  <m  the  claesic  soil 
where  GhaJcedon  once  stood.  In  the  rear  of  this  landscape  we  couU 
distinguish  the  mountains  of  Bulgurlu  and  ELasn  Dagh  ;  while  at  thw 
base  lay  slnmberinr  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Princes'  Itlan<k.  In 
front  of  us  frowned  Seraglio  Point,  with  its  countless  historical  reasinis- 
cences ;  a  little  to  the  hhf  again,  the  steep  ascent  thorough  Gabta  anA 
Tophaneh  indicated  the  way  to  Pera  and  the  Prankish  quarter.  In 
short,  the  effect  of  my  first  aspect  ol  Constantinople  will  nerer  he  ensed 
fipom  my  memory. 

It  was  only  natural  that  we  should  feel  a  desire  at  once  t»  subject  all 
these  wonders  to  a  closer  inspection ;  so,  after  donning  our  uniform  and 
setting  ourselves  up  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  time  of  us  hailed  n 
kaik,  and  commenced  our  first  experienoes  of  Oriental  li£s.  It  reqnirea 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  practice  to  enter  these  gondola-shaped 
boats  ;  as  they  have  no  keel,  the  slightest  oscillatiott  would  be  apt  t6 
upset  them,  and  hence  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite,  if  the  passenger 
feel  no  particular  inclination  to  come  to  grief.  However,  we  managed  to 
make  the  tn^ect  from  the  ship  to  the  Admiralty  Wharf  in  safety,  and  a 
few  moments  saw  us  in  Galata.  fiat  how  fearful  was  the  change  pro* 
duced  by  only  a  few  minutes !  At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  an  utter 
impossibility  even  to  move  from  the  spot,  so  dense  was  the  crowd,  so 
gluey  was  the  mud  into  which  we  were  compelled  to  wade.  The  houses 
which,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  appeared  to  have  been  built  by  fiiiry 
hands,  were  in  reality  not  worth  one  farthing  more  than  those  I  had 
inspected  at  the  miserable  village  of  Dardanelles  the  previous  day  ;  the 
gaily-dressed  and  picturesque  forms  which  the  traveller  sees  wanderine 
about  the  quays,  and  is  disposed  from  a  distance  to  reeard  as  pachas  and 
beys  pur  sang,  are  converted,  on  a  closer  approach,  mto  ragged  vaga- 
bonds— Turkish  hammals,  Greek  scoundrels,  and  Maltese  robbers.  It 
was  a  pity  that  my  fedr  dream  was  so  soon  dispersed,  and  I  was  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  admire  the  Englishman  who— so  the  story  runs-*- 
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wmy^AaMlmmai^  not  «tfef«pt  to  hnd  in  auwbool  ff  he  cb»ed  te^ 
kwp  vp  tfai  Mlorion ;  so  b»  hired  one  o€  the  wmdl  Gkwk  peril-beeta». 
eeiM  SI.  16  fnr  »  week  along  the  Boephoreey  the  Sea  o£  Marmor%  aad 
Ae  Gulden  Ebni,  and  then  ratoroed  home  by  the  neit  mail  ntnamer^ 
wbftovt  haisB^oaBe  set  fbei  on  kod* 

Ba*  itwae  ef  bo  aee  giring troj  ta sorift  vapleasant  theaghOB*  It  le 
trae  that  the  quaj  on  whieb  I  steod  wee  a  lotten  edifice^  into  which  T 
aank  ankle  deep;.  iaotMwl  o£  die  peffinne  of  roeee,  a  etencdi  of  fish^' 
eneuwhen^  and  gerfie  perraded  mj  nostrils;  but  for  all  that  I  was  in 
far  ity.  and.  Ab  enlw  plan  was  to  go  on.  Our  first  haking«>peint  wae. 
"^ }  hetel,  dbe  best  in  the  ^oe,  and  that  in  all  oonacienoe  wae  bad 
Ibr  a  botdo  of  wretehed  Bass  ther  had  the  impndaiee  tax 
Iwo  franes,  for  a  moiithM  e6  beoaa  and  eheese  fire  more, 
the  waiter  was  highly  indignaiDt  because  we  declined  to  gvre 
anydMig/Kwr  le  iervice.  Of  a  ^mity,  with  sadi  prioeS)  Madame  Mis- 
sari  can  very  weU  a£fofd  to  pay  her  own  waiten.  Stransfe  to  say,  tiiiv 
t  is  always  erammed  with  Ena^h  officers^  who  quietly  allow  them* 
i  to  be  eheated^  thinking  it  beneath  theb  digu^  to  eopoBtnlate* 
The  onfy  thmg  notn*worthy  about  Pera  is  the  view  to  be  enjoyed: 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  bnt  whether  that  be  a  foir  conmensation 
for  the  amount  ef  aotual  misery  undeqjone  in  obtaining  it»  I  should  not 
liks  to  decide.  Foe  my  own  part,  I  went  there  onee,  and  ■nutes  went 
again. 

As  for  GaktB)  I  dare  not  deseribe  it  to  you:  this  entire  edbnrb,  fromi 
Am  Golden  Horn  as  for  a»  the  Tower^  is,  with  its  filthy  streets^  its  evil- 
■setting  fish  and  vegetable  stidls»-  its  old  do'meny  wool-caideFB,  Chns«i. 
tian%  JewB^  Greeksy  Armenians,  and  Geman  tailois,  nothing  better  tfaao 
one  huge  Cireean  atv ;  and  it  is  a  neek-breoking  job  to  descend  the 
elveet  leacBng  down  nom  Fern  after  n^»htfolL  In  foct^  I  never  eonld 
frdiy  leniimi  Muhanuned's  notion  of  not  allowing  his  followers  to  drink 
wme  ev  spirits  until  I  had  seen  tl^  city,  for  f  am  oonvineed  that  any- 
drunken  mno^  unlesa  specially  guarded  by  that  Providence  which  k  sup^ 
poeed  to  bnte  charge  of  hafn,  mmld  inevitably  break  his  neck  before  hm 
leaehed  his  home.  On  both  sides  of  the  road,  are  miserable  huts,  dig* 
nified  by  the  name  Jot  houses,  whose  roofo  estend  so  far  that  neithev  sun 
nor  moon  can  penetrate,  and  these  have  been  converted  into  riiope  for  1^ 
qpecial  object  of  swindling  strangers.  There  is,  however,  one  green  spot 
OB  my  meoMry  with  reference  to  this  street^  namely,  the  London  Tavern^ 
whesu  you  can  procure  a  very  decent  glaae  of  Bordeaux ;  any  one  ehn^ 
beriag  up  from  Gafaita  requires  a  strengthening  dose^  owing,  to  the  heat»* 
and  I  would  advise  him<  not  to  leave  tins  house  unvisited.  In  truths 
there  are  so  fow  paUifr-houses  in  Constantinople  whii^  a  man  can  visit 
who  has  any  regard  for  his  character,  or  any  old-foshkmed  notions  ahantr 
morahty,  tnnfe  I  thbok  this  honourable  ezoepdon  deserves  to  be  immor*< 
taKsod  m  the  pages  of  Anriby. 

Let  us  suppose  oncselves  safely  arrived  in  Ptoa.  Bnt  how  shall  I 
aiteempt  to  deeeriibe  a  town  which  is  renewed  every  right  to  tan  years^ 
owing  to  die  devastatiBg  fires  that  continually  occur?  The  earelesr 
aMnnes  the  Turks  go  ab«mt  with  fire  and  charcoal  is  quite  ihaiaffteristie 
of  the  natioo.  If  a  fire  breaks  out,  in  tiie  Turk's  fotalist  view  of  nwt* 
tsss,  it  is  God's  will,  and  nothing  can  be  done.    In  sneh  eases  ha 
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nlly  canies  off  I110  wife  and  childreo  ftom  the  haremlik,  and  leaves  die 
bouse  a  prey  to  the  flamee.  A  short  aooount  of  a  fire  at  which  I  was 
present^  m  Galata,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  way  the  Bono  Johnnies 
ipanage  things  at  home.  We  had  just  finished  dinner,  when  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  appearanoe  of  lan- 
terns on  the  Gralata  Tower,  a  sure  sign  that  there  was  a  fire  somewhere. 
We  immediately  pulled  on  land,  and  found  ourselves  speedOy  in  the 
centre  of  a  dense  mob  of  firemen,  cavasas,  and  soldiers,  all  shontiiig 
^*  Janjin  var"  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  and  attempting  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  flames  with  the  most  primitive  instruments  tbt  can  be  con- 
oeived.  They  consisted  of  an  upright  brass  tube,  resembling  a  field-gon, 
forming  the  cylinder  of  the  pumping  machine.  Each. of  these  maohinee 
is  borne  along  by  at  least  eight  ntemen,  on  two  thick  poles.  All  shouted 
^'  Janjin  var,''  and  sought  to  reach  the  place  of  the  fire.  But  then  came 
the  question,  Where  was  water  to  be  procured  ?  It  had  to  be  carried  up 
with  great  difficulty  in  tubs  and  bi^  perhaps  even  purchased  hom  the 
water-carriers ;  ana  so,  before  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  one  squirt 
into  woridng  order,  the  fire  had  converted  a  street  into  a  he^  of  ashes.: 
Formeriy,  the  want  of  water  was  felt  still  worse,  and  it  is  even  sud  that 
all  sorts  of  scoundrels  used  to  bring  up  squirts  filled  with  oil,  with  which 
they  threatened  to  sprinkle  the  neighbouring  houses  unless  their  owners 
consented  to  ransom  themselves.  The  next  morning  after  a  fire  has 
taken  place  curious  gasers  may  be  seen  wandering  about  over  an  im- 
mense heap  of  smoking  wood  ashes.  The  Turks  congregate,  hundreds  o£ 
'<  MashalUJis"  and  **  Inshallahs"  may  be  heard,  and  they  puff  away  at  their 
chibuks  in  rivalry  with  the  cinders.  The  next  morning,  when  the  adiea 
have  grown  cold,  you  will  notice  on  the  spot  a  number  of  huts  or  tents 
being  erected  i  the  owner  of  the  spot  has  taken  possession  of  it  again,* 
and  lives  on  in  his  tent  till  he  can  scrape  up  enough  to  build  a  new. 
house.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  the  spot  remains  empty  ;  and  so  yon  may  find 
at  the  present  day  whole  streets  desolate  which  were  afflicted  some  teir 
or  twelve  years  back  by  a  fire.  A.  curious  preservation  affainst  fire  maji 
be  noticed  in  Constantbople  before  the  windows  of  the  nouses,  namely* 
a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  bundle  of  onions ;  houses  which  are  provided 
with  these  means  of  protection  are  generally  found,  however,  to  bum  aa 
bat  as  the  rest 

Suppose  now,  my  dear  reader,  that  you  accompany  me  to  a  Turkish, 
bath  I — ^but  no,  I  should  not  like  to  practise  such  cruelty  upon  you;  yoa< 
had  better  stay  at  home,  and  let  me  describe  it  to  you.  The  person: 
desirous  of  bathing  enters  the  hamam,  and  finds  himself  in  a  large  bally 
round  the  walls  of  which  a  gallery  runs.  You  then  go  iqp  a  ffight  o£ 
wooden  staurs,  where  an  hamamji  takes  off  the  clothes  of  the  visitor,  thea 
wraps  him  in  several  large  blankets,  and  puts  a  pair  of  masuve  taboii  00: 
his  feet,  in  which  he  descends  the  stairs.  As  a  general  rule,  however^ 
the  shoes  reach  the  bottom  long  before  the  wearer.  From  this  hall  the 
bather  is  led  into  another,  out  of  which  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
pours  forth  to  meet  him.  While  the  first  chamber  is  lifted  by  lam 
windows  in  the  walls  and  cupola,  the  second  apartment  is  found  to  W 
somewhat  darker.  The  floor  is  formed  of  very  fine  marble,  and  a  fountain 
is  usually  to  be  noticed  in  the  centre ;  round  the  room  are  cushions^  on 
which  the  visitor  reclines  for  a  few  moments,  to  prqpare  himself  for  the 
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badk  Tlie  Turin  rit  here  in  ondietiirbed,  blened  rest^  wrapped  up  in 
iheir  blankets,  and  trying  to  accjutre  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  the 
impending  performance.  The  visitor  is  allowed  some  ten  minutes  for  the 
requisite  transpiration,  and  all  sorts  of  reflections  about  what  he  is  about 
to  undergo,  and  is  then  conducted  bj  a  servant  into  the  sidjahlik,  or  hot 
room,  where  he  finds  a  heat  of  about  130^  Fahrenheit,  and  gasps  for  air 
like  a  fish  pulled  out  of  the  water  on  to  laind.  This  apartment  is  also 
elegaadj  jmyed  with  marble^  and  the  ground  slopes  towards  the  waU,  so 
that  the  water  may  nm  off;  the  condensed  steam  keeps  dropping  down 
firom  the  dome,  where  the  only  light  penetrates  through  convex  panes  of 

em.  Round  the  bath-room  are  open  cdbinets,  in  which  small  marble 
dies  are  attached  to  the  walls ;  above  these  are  two  brass  taps,  fiK>m 
which  hot  and  cold  water  can  be  drawn,  and  there  is  usually  a  brass 
basin  upon  these  benches. 

The  naked  hamamji,  generally  a  boy,  who  receives  us  heUB,  intimates 
to  yon  that  you  must  lie  down  on  a  large  plate  of  marble,  about  two  feet 
high,  in  the  centre  of  the  room :  for  wnat  puirpose  will  be  soon  dis* 
oovered*  The  stranger  reclines  on  his  back,  the  maible  plate,  like  the 
whole  floor,  being  heated  from  below,  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  unendur- 
able.  Thb  second  period  of  reflection  lasts  another  ^^re  minutes.  You 
perspire  all  yon  can ;  the  dome,  too,  perspires  above  us,  and  huge  drops 
nil  on  your  fiuse.  On  the  marble  plate  there  are  usually  five  or  six 
penons  reclining,  all  motionless  and  perspiring  with  great  assiduity; 
Then  comes  the  hamamji,  dressed  only  in  a  Aott  apron,  and  the  fun 
waxes  fast  and  furious.  He  begins  belabouring  the  bather  with  both 
hands;  rubs,  rolls^  and  kneads  every  limb;  cracra  all*  his  joints,  with  the 
exception  of  his  neck,  strikes  them  with  his  flat  hand  till  it  sounds  like 
the  beating  of  a  drum ;  and,  as  several  other  hi&mamjis  are  performiiig 
the  same  process  simultaneously  on  other  persons,  uie  noise  becomes 
slightly  monotonous,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  At  last  the  bathman  plants 
his  knees  on  your  chest,  and  gives  you  various  other  coups  de  gr&ee; 
making  you  feel  as  if  your  limbs  wero  scattered  about  the  bath-room: 
While  this  process  was  going  on  with  me,  and-  the  hamamji  bad  be* 
Uboured  me  in  *  a  most  Van£jic  manner,  he  ended  by  seizing  my  right 
arm,  in  which  I  had  been  nursing  a  pet  rheumatism  for  several  years. 
My  blood  boiled  at  such  ilUtreatment :  following  a  very  natural  impulse, 
I  liberated  my  arm,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  hamamji  a 
box  on  the  ears,  but  reflected  in  time,  and  drew  back  my  hand.  The 
aaine  ciroumstance  must  have  frequently  happened  to  him  before  with 
Franks,  for  he  laughed  and  bade  me  get  up.  With  a  ^'  Lord  be  praised  !^ 
I  collected  my  limbs  on  the  marble  plate,  and  carried  them,  following 
the  lad,  into  die  side->room,  where  I  seated  myself  near  the  water-taps. 
Hero  I  had  to  decide  what  degree  of  warmth  I  would  have  my  baUi; 
the  hamamji  then  nrodueed  the  reqtured  temperature,  by  means  of  the 
two  taps,  poured  the  water  over  me,  then  put  on  a  glove  made  of 
coarse,  hanl  felt,  with  the  effect  of  a  currycomb,  and  began  to  rub  me 
till  he  peeled  the  outer  skin  from  my  body.  He  then  beat  up  some 
aweet-soented  soap-suds  in  the  bowl,  poured  them  over  me,  and  the 
bathing  operations  were  concluded.  I  was  finally  wrapped  up  quite 
wet  in  new  cbths,  one  of  which  the  boy  fastened  round  my  head  like 
a  tuzban,  and  waa  led  bade  again  to  the  galleiy,  where  I  redbed  on 
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oner  of  a  xmr  o£  «i>lUiumj;  »  dukik  was  stnek  m  nij  oimA,  ooifee 
vaB  bfougli*  nn,  and  I  siMkdly  dried.  This  iasled  aa  hoar,  duri&g 
niueli  I  caiiWMMed»  ae  well  aa  I  ooold,  whh  a  thoroogfarbsod  Tark  hiar 
nasi  ma,  wha  aesertaoly  witk  all  poesible  eavnMtoesB,  ^m*  nrah:  a  Da£ 
wae  the  mook  aplendid  and  beae&cial  Idling  to  be  kad  BDder  ^  Ban. 
Other  penoaa  have  alreadT  stated  daa  on  aa^ority  of  the  Taik%  hot 
aa  I  hai«  a  ^pasiai  zegard  frr  my  Kmh%  I  eauaot  assent  to  the  pRK 


position. 

One  of  the  piettieBt  ol^ects  I  saw  in  tfie  stseets  of  Ptora  waa  like 
carriage  in  wkdi  the  TotkiBh-  ladies  mahe  dieir  excuiSMn  to  tha 
Sweet  Waten  of  Eniope  and  Asia.r  It  ooneista  of  a  long*  faadrangwhar 
feame^  osi  which  some  six  penana  &id  reoes;  loond  it  raoa  a  oaek 
ahoat  two  fret  high,  geDerally  painted  a  vesy  bright  red.  At  eack 
comer  of  the  carriage  are  poles  of  a  spear-like  nmn,  sttpportaog  a  sdow^ 
white  eaoYBi  loo^  aa  protection  against  the  son ;  akttg  tbie  vnt  gold 
eeids  widi  hag^  teesels.  This  carriage  is  drawn  by  two  gray  or  per> 
lectly  white  oxen,  irincht  are  dedied  widi  very  gay  harness,  and  drMen 
by  a  richly-attired  eav aes.  When  an  araba  of  this  sort  ia  laden  wvtb 
half  a  doasn  half-veiled  and  fimtastieallY  attired  Orientsl  besaitiss^  and 
jroa  see  them  driye  past,  sitting  orossedrriegged  in  the  Toskish  fashion. 
It  ia  eprite  inpossible  to  pass  by  with  indifference,  or  look  in  aaotiiar 
direction,  liar  my  part  siways  veatnasd  to  have  a  thofoogh  good  look 
at  the  odsdiska  when  they  passed  ma,  ahhoagh  I  had  been  warned 
agaiast  roasiw  the  fury  of  the  people^  and  I  never  came-  ta  grie^ 
though  now  and  dien  a  Tark  wonM  nattera  ^*  Giaoor  I"  between  his  teeth, 
and  the  way  he  spiCa  it  oat  is  what  iit9  Aatmsaas  would  cidl  a  oantioai 
to  any  nervous  man..  A  gnat  change,  by  the  way,  appears  to  luKve 
taken  place  with  tiie  Turio^  women.:  formerly  ^yashmaks  were  so 
thich  that  ao  mortal  eye  could  penetrate  them,  but  at  present  eiwB  the 
vaib  have  had  te  yiehi  to  the  ooward  movement.  Once  on  a  tinM  the 
-veil  covered  die  wnole  of  the  free,  so  diat  only  the  eyes  were  free,  anJ 
the  poor  woosen  did  not  even  use  a  poeket-haDdkerchief,  becanaa  they 
eoold  not  find  the  way  to  their  noses ;  but  now  nous  eeemr  cktm^Uwi 
eeitt :  ike  veik  are  so  thin  and  gossamer-like  in  texture,  that  the  featarea 
OMB  be  ni^eBxh  seen  through  dieas,  and,  in  addition,. tkey  only  eoaer  the 
forehead  and  the  lower  part  of  the  &ce,  while  the  eyeB  and  vase  are 
amoBcipated.  A  friend  ot  mine,  who  has  resided  some  time  in  Pesa,  talla 
me,  toov  that  the  Tnvkish  ladResappear  to  have  an  especial  fmoey  iw  dM 
Franks  and  Giaours ;  and  tbey  cannot  be  blamed  if  tiiey  try  to  play  their 
Jealoaa  husbands  a  trick,  which  is  indeed  the  case  now  and  dm.  Tkey 
virit  Pera  in  large  parties,  lounge  about  in  their  wide  aianties  and  huge 
booti^  ander  whiA  they  generally  wear  neat  htde  slippeas,  and  let  idbe 
Franks  gaze  their  fill  of  them,  which  evidently  causes  them  great  amnea- 
ment»  They  look  wiih  gieat  interest  after  any  elegflmtly  daessedr 
European  woman  who  may  pass  them  :  and  what  a  diffsienee  eziste 
between  the  wasp-lUie  waists  of  the  strangers  and  the  eininsy  cloak  of 
dm  natives  I  Nor  must  von  look  at  the  fcet  of  a  Torhisk  hidy,  uaiess  yam 
wish  utterly  to  destroy  the  advantageous  effect  whi^.  dMir  intssestmgr 
even  psetty  fimea  may  have,  produced  :  all  the  Turkish  wooMa  wadw 
like  decks;  all  turn  dime  feet  in,  probably  a  rssak  of  their  way  ol  sitdngi 
and  tksir  mJL  iaimsdarsdsdU  meieclaai^by  the  iauaanie  yellow  koeta 
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in  wUeh  A&f  wade  tlnoisgli  Ae  land.  GeamiHy,  bowarw,  tiiey  sto' 
prattjr^I  8ftw  T«rj  lv«r  who  were  ili^Wokiiig^,  at  kiMt.  On  the  oiher 
nmd,  their  Imw  are  genexmllj  pale  and  sieUy,  which  ii  rett(fered  stUt. 
mora  naeafthfy,  ahnoet  spcetra],  hj  the  jrashmak.  Their  continiial  wash* 
mg,  emi  ^e  use  of  all  soarts  of  oatenoea,  render  the  skin  flabhy,  and  take 
away  all  its  freshness ;  and  the  prison  liie  in  the  harems  is  not  adapted  to- 
give  then  ahbeimngeoiDpleakm;  hot  the  shape  of  the  noee,  the  mouth, 
akid  the  sparkKog  eye*  are  geaeraUy  very  fine.  An  unpleasant  effect  ie' 
prodaeed  hy  the  elder  woaien,  when  they  waddle  along  the  street  with  a 
species  of  patriaidial  dignity,  beaanng  a  dnbuk  and  parasol  under  tiieir 


We  wHl  aew  quit  Pera  ftod  proeeed  to  the  adjoiaing  Tophaneh,  a  not 
lese  iateresting  sobiirb*  My  first  visit  was  natnially  paid  to  die  iiMtita- 
tioa  whence  this  quarter  derives  its  naaie — die  immeuse  caanon  foundry^ 
gitaated  at  tile  cooiueoee  of  the  Bosphotus  with  the  Sea  of  Marasora.^ 
This  buildhig  is  one  of  tha  handscsnest  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen,  nol^ 
menlh  fnr  its  spleadid  sitnatton,  hot  also  for  the  deanliness  to  he  wit- 
nessed within  it ;  such  a  rarky  in  Turkey,  that  any  instanee  of  it  pn>-> 
daces  a  narvdloas  eSk&L  Any  one  who  examinee  this  foaadry  can 
quiekly  form  an  idea  of  the  excelbnt  eomdition  of  the  Turkish  artiUeiy. 
Id  the  huge  court^yard  I  saw  a  great  nomber  of  guns  parked :  seme  of 
them  were  trophies  of  the  earlier  Turkish  wars,  and  had  been  taken  iron 
the  Christians;  amoi^  others  I  noticed  old  French  guns  with  the  Ulies^ 
others  hare  the  papal  arms.  I  also  noticed  here  four  Russian  guns, 
take*  at  Sfartina  ^m  the  advanced  posts,  and  which  tiie  Turks  peinted 
out  with  a  very  pardonable  degree  of  pride. 

ia  Tophaaeh  is  the  large  and  splendid  mosque  wlach  the  padishah  is 
in  the  habit  of  visiting ;  here,  too,  are  the  headquarters  of  die  Tcberkess, 
who  bring  Aeir  pretty  daughters  for  sale  to  Stamhonl.  These  free  sona 
of  the  Caucasus  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  streets  and  coffee-houses 
of  Tophaaeh,  and  always  have  a  supply  of  their  foir  wares  on  hand.  It 
has  been  calei^Bted  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  about  five  hundred 
Cireassian  and  Georgian  women  were  imported  annually  into  Constanti* 
nople ;  hot  the  trade  has  fiillen  away  ooniiiderably  lately,  for  the  Tuifa 
nppetae  to  have  given  up  their  partiality  for  these  daughters  oJF  the  mouotaiay 
ami  deseribe  Ae  Circassian  women  as  obstinate,  extravagant,  and  sulky, 
the  Georgians  as  stolid  and  awkward.  A  curious  race  of  men  diese  Cir- 
cassians \ — oa  one  hand  diey  defend  their  liberty  to  the  last  drop  of  bloody 
on  the  other  they  cany  their  own  daughters  to  the  slave-market !  The 
friend  to  whom  I  have  already  alhided,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
a  great  deal  ef  my  iaformation,  described  to  me  a  virit  he  paid  to  a  Cir^ 
cassian  yomog  haky,  aad  it  is  so  piq»€Mt  duit  I  venture  to  repeat  it.  He 
fbrmed  the  acquaintance  of  a  CircasaiaD  slave-dealer,  and  went  with  hiai 
to  his  qaartefs.  They  entered  a  small  and  comfortable  apartment^  ia> 
trfaich  his  saw  a  girl,  aot  more  than  thirteen  at  mest^  with  light  hair  aiidr 
iBost  cbssical  features.  The  poor  little  thing  was  playing  easelessly 
with  a  water-meloo,  and  regarded  her  viat<N'  with  kind  glances,  for  the 
oeXy  derire  of  these  poor  girls  is  te  be  bought  aad  make  their  fortanee.^ 
My  frien^  thoagh  not  the  most  bashful  of  men,  positively  felt  nncom- 
fortable  at  the  right,  aad  ashamed  of  die  part  he  was  playiag  tkrough' 
neie  eoriesity,  so  ha  rose  and  quitted  the  house*    The  Cirnssiaa  f^. 
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lowed  him,  and  he  heard  the  poor  deoeiTod  giri  utter  some  worda  of 
regret  •  As  they  would  oot  let  him  go,  he  was  forced  to  go  to  a  coflbe- 
house,  and  ask  Uie  price  demanded  for  the  child.  Six  thousand  piastrea 
was  the  reply.  He  promised  to  consider  the  matter  over,  and  so  escaped  ; 
hut  he  could  not  get  rid  of  hb  uncomfortable  feelings  for  some  days 
after. 

Like  Galata,  Tophaneh  is  built  against  the  side  of  Pera  Hill,  and  con« 
sists  of  dirty  streets,  in  which  fever  reigns  with  undisputed  sway.  The 
air  is  pestilential  in  both  suburbs,  but  more  especially  in  Galata,  and  it 
18  excessively  dangerous  to  pass  through  them  at  night,  owing  to  the 
yicinity  of  the  Maltese  street,  where  a  motley  mass  of  ruffians  is  congre- 
gated, ready  to  put  any  one  out  of  the  way  for  the  miserable  sum  of 
sixty  piastres,  by  great  efforts  the  police  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
murders  fay  daylight,  but  all  their  exertions  are  unavaiHi^  to  prevent 
horrid  scenes  at  night  Even  in  Pera,  Englishmen  have  been  recently 
attacked  while  going  home  to  their  quarters ;  and  one  night,  when  I  was 
at  the  Opera,  a  major  of  the  German  Legion  vras  stabbed  in  four  places^ 
just  after  he  had  left  the  coffee-^honse.  But  our  countrymen  run  very 
foolish  risks,  more  especially  in  the  low  drinking-houses  near  the  bridge  ; 
many  a  man  is  hocussed  and  murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  clothing  or 
money,  and  the  Turk  very  quietly  ejaculates  his  *' Allah  Kerim  I"  and  goes 
on  his  way,  probably  rejoicing  that  there  is  one  infidel  the  less  in  the 
worid.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  to  the  credit  of  the  TuricSi 
namely,  that  although  the  city,  and  more  especially  Pera,  swarms  with 
beggars,  you  rarely  find  among  these  highwaymen  any  Mohammedans— > 
they  are  generally  Greeks  and  Armenians — although  you  find  in  Galata 
Tower«treet,  ana  on  the  stpne  steps  leading  to  the  Austrian  Embassy,  * 
quantity  of  old  women  lying  down,  who  begin  to  lament  directly  they 
see  a  stranger,  and  even  go  so  fiur  as  to  seise  him  by  the  ooat-taiL 
When  the  Turk  begs,  he  generally  does  so  in  a  droll  ana,  consequently, 
successful  manner,  by  calling  you  his  kuzum,  or  lamb,  sod  mentioning 
various  pressing  emergencies  which  compel  him  to  become  your  sup- 
pliant  Generally,  however,  the  Turk  only  takes  to  the  trade  when 
blmd  or  a  cripple.  The  real  Turkidi  beggars  take  up  their  quarters  oa 
the  Yeni  Kupri  Tnew  bridge),  leading  £rom  Galata  to  Stamboui,  over  the 
Golden  Horn,  wmther  I  now  propose  my  reader  shall  accompany  me. 
This  bridffe  is  one  of  the  largest  wooden  bridges  in  the  world,  I  should 
think,  although  I  cannot  say  much  for  its  architect&ial  beauty.  It  is 
ourrently  supposed  that  you  pay  to  cross  it,  but  I  fiuicy  it  is  optionaL  If 
you  happen  to  have  any  change,  you  give  two  paeas ;  if  not,  you  let  it 
alone,  and  no  one  seems  to  bother  himwlf  on  the  score.  The  mt  object 
generally  sought  for  on  entering  Stamboui  is  the  basaar,  one  of  the 
btfgest  Duildmgs  in  the  place,  and  well  meriting  the  celebrity  it  has 
acquired.  Even  during  the  greatest  heat  you  feel  as  if  in  an  ice-cellar 
when  within  it,  for  not  a  single  ray  of  blessed  sunshine  ever  penetrates 
into  this  labyrinth  of  broad-arched  corridors.  But  before  reaching  the 
hasaar  you  are  sure  to  have  had  your  temper  soured  for  days  liy  the 
ittfamoos  interpreters,  who  stick  to  you  like  leeches,  and  can  only  be 
driven  off  by  a  hunting-whip.  They  are  all  rogues  withoul  exeeption» 
and  if  you  employ  one  of  them,  yon  not  only  have  to  pay  him  twenty  to 
thirty  piastres  for  his  services,  but  you  find  that  your  puxchasss  cost  you 
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on  an  average  one-third  more  than  they  should  have  done.  <*  Capitaine," 
or  ^  Signor  Capitaine,"  greets  the  stranger^s  ear  from  eyeiy  shop  ;  one 
hands  you  a  handsome  tobacco-box,  another  a  shawl,  another  the  Lord 
knows  what — you  positively  run  the  gauntlet.  Your  money  is  the  article 
required ;  and  sinee  the  presence  of  the  AHies  in  the  East,  the  English 
have  behaved  with  such  liberality  that  prices  are  nearly  doubled  for  every- 
thing. This  bazaar  is  immeasurable :  in  one  street  we  find  the  tailors, 
then  the  shoemakers,  then  again  the  ^awl,  sUk,  and  carpet  dealers ;  a 
whole  quarter  is  occupied  by  the  goldsmiths*  shops^  the  Ni«ft«4finj  or 
bazaar  for  arms,  &&  There  is  indubitably  an  immense  amount  oi 
wealth  collected  in  this  covered  market-place;  but  as  a  semi*obscuritT 
always  prevails  in  it,  you  can  only  see  on  returning  to  daylight  what  it 
is  you  nave  bought,  and  not  nnfrequently  you  have  sold  yourself  in  the 
bargain.  On  quitting  the  bazaar  you  generally  feel  inclined  for  a  rest ; 
so  you  go  into  the  nearest  Turkbh  cof^house,  drink  your  cup  of  coflFee, 
and  smoke  your  pipe.  But  those  are  luxuries  I  intend  to  describe  pre- 
sently, when  I  tell  vou  about  the  Sweet  Waters. 

The  Serai  and  the  Aya  Sofia  possess  even  more  attraction  than  the 
Bazaar,  and  awvv  you  clamber  up  the  hill  to  the  Seraglio^  whidi  may  be 
reached  from  different  sides.  However,  it  was  another  illusion  dispelled. 
The  Serai,  on  closer  inspection,  consisted  of  a  gloomy  court-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  in  which  all  I  had  to  admire  was  a  magnificent 
palm-tree,  occupying  the  whole  of  one  comer.  In  addition,  I  saw  the 
fountain  near  which  the  pachas  used  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  iron  hooks 
on  which  their  heads  were  fixed ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  a  country  like 
Turkey,  where  every  inch  of  ground  has  some  sanguinary  reminiscence 
attached  to  it.  From  the  court  of  the  Serai  I  proceeded  to  the  '^  Sublime 
Porte,"  which  I  had  imagiued  a  colossal  gateway,  but  found  it  to  be  only 
a  narrow  one,  to  which  a  fictitious  hei^t  is  given  by  the  contracted 
nature  of  the  aroh«  Inside  ibis  door  I  saw  on  eiSier  side  two  glass-cases, 
in  which  were  muskets  with  ornamented  barrels^  probably  to  pay  honour 
to  the  padishah,  for  the  guard  carried  the  ordinary  muskets.  Two  pretty 
marble  pillars  ornament  the  entrance  ;  near  them  are  two  niches;  above 
the  aroh  numerous  verses  firom  the  Koran  are  painted  ;  while  a  row  of 
wired,  unglazed  orifices  above  the  Sublime  Porte  serve  to  disfigure  its 
white-painted  frontage.  The  prettiest .  object  I  saw  was.a  small  fountain, 
just  in  front  of  the  gate,  covered  with  numerous  ornaments,  gold  and 
silver  bas-reliefs,  &c.  All  those  Oriental  ceremonies  which  formerly  took 
place  in  the  Seraglio  are  neelected;  the  buildmg  itself  has  lost  its  im- 
portance, for  it  is  only  inhabited  by  servants;  w  padishah  himself  now 
resides  at  his  new  palaee  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Just  opposite  the  Sublime  Porte  is  the  Aya  Sofia,  which,  though  not 
so  elegant  in  form  and  construction  as  the  Achme^i  and  the  Suley- 
manydi,  still  is  rendered  interestmg  by  the  numerous  historical  remi- 
niscences attaching  to  it  Formerly  no  Christian  dared  to  enter  it ;  but 
at  the  present  time  any  European  officer  or  soldier  is  aUowed  to  go  in  if 
he  will  go  through  the  ceremony  of  putting  slippers  on  over  his  boots* 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  be  seen  inside,  save  mats  and  carpets  oh 
the  floor,  as  wm  as  long  strings  suspended  firom  the  ceiling,  to  which 
ostrich  eggs  and  flowers  are  attached,  and  the  lengthy  verses  from  the 
Koran  inscribed  on  the  wall.  < 

The  most  memorable  of  all  the  public  places  in  Stamboul  ia  indubitably 
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tbe  Atineidan  or  Hippodrome.  UnfbrUmatol  j»  thifl  sq aare  wm  mtHj 
injiuiBd  by  the  ereoiioD  of  the  Adimet  Moeque,  aad  it  is  now  linited  to 
about  one-third  of  its  former  space.  To  the  north  of  this  moeque,  with 
its  nx  graceful  minarets,  we  find  three  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  only 
ones  presenred  in  the  vhole  of  Stamboul  oat  of  the  countless  artistic 
treasures  vhioh  once  adoned  the  Rome  of  the  East.  Though  of  less 
imporfcanee,  one  of  die  most  prominent  objects  in  StaoAbool  is  the  <<  Burnt 
Piliar.*'  This  monumeoit  stands  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  Turkish  veg^- 
'  table  atalls,  cook-shops,  and  coffide-houses,  which  harve  collected  so  dboMly 
around  this  column  that  it  appears  to  be  growing  out  of  one  of  these 
houses.  At  the  first  glance  it  might  be  taken  for  a  huge  sasoke-bkekened 
chimney,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  much  higher  mission,  ibr  folks 
«ay  that  it  once  supported  a  statne  of  Constantine*  Its  name  it  iodif 
biti^ly  owes  to  tbe  countless  fires  to  which  it  has  been  exposed;  it  is 
beginning  to  lode  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  and  is  sunounded  by 
iron  rings,  which,  however,  afibrd  it  but  scanty  support,  as  they  are 
perfectly  rust-eaten. 

One  of  the  thin^i  to  be  seen  in  perfection  in  Stamboul  is  the  out-door 
life  of  the  OsmanlL  They  appear  to  perform  every  domestic  doty  in 
the  streets,  and  all  dae  artisans  and  mechanics  wow  in  the  open  air. 
Tins  leads  to  a  considerable  amount  of  cossin,  and  were  the  work  per- 
«»»«1  pn¥<»tk«»le  to  ilM  .Boont  of  luZing,  the  T^ 
die  most  industrious  nation  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  preconceived 
notions  of  the  Osmm^  whidi  we  bring  out  widi  us  are  utterly 
knodced  on  the  head  after  a  ck)se  inspection  of  the  Tuifai  ai  home. 
They  possess  s  very  considerable  amount  of  humour,  and  are  fend  of 
pcaclical  jokes,  which  they  cany  on  utteriy  regardless  of  the  annoyanee 
they  may  cause.  Thus,  mr  instance^  the  other  day  in  Kertdi  I  saw  seme 
of  the  Contingent  amusing  themsel¥es  with  an  eK<|uisite  game^  which 
oonmsted  in  iheke  piddng  up  a  dead  dog  and  throwing  it  at  each  other, 
fiat,  hold  !  I  have  not  yet  finished  with  Constantinople ;  we  have  first  to 
go  to  Scutari  and  the  Sweet  Waters,  and  then  through  the  Bosphorui, 
CO  I  am  dodstfiil  whether  I  can  reach  Kertch  before  next  mooth. 

It  was  at  eight  in  the  morning  that  I  stood  with  three  finends  on  die 
great  bridge,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  Turkish  steam-boat  which 
was  to  carry  us  across  to  Scutari.  A  number  of  Turkish  ladies,  in  the 
most  variegpited  fieridjis,  or  cloaks,  were  also  waiting  for  the  vapour,  and 
had  seated  themselves  with  die  greatest  calmness  on  die  roMan  planks  of 
•dm  bridge  while  we  were  gaxing  down  on  die  blue  waters  at  eiir  feet. 
At  len^  the  vessel  arrived.  Thanks  to  the  Turkish  carelessness  in 
all  matters  relating  to  public  comfort,  there  is  not  even  an  opening  ia 
die  railing  of  diis  bridge,  from  which  all  the  local  boats  ply.  The  pas- 
sengers arriving  fiN>m  Scutari — chiefly  women — performed  wondrous  feats 
•of  balancing  en  die  narrow  plank  hud  itom  the  vessel  to  the  bridge,  aikl 
crept  under  the  bidustradei,  while  we  foUowed  die  same  oomse,  imd  had 
dnee  things  to  guard  against  simultaneously— not  to  come  into  coltisiQa 
with  the  Turkidi  feir  ones,  hit  our  heads  against  die  railing,  or  get  our 
feet  entrmed  in  the  holes  upon  the  bridge.  Half  an  hour  kter  we 
hmded  on  the  equally  wretdied  wooden  bridge  at  Scutari,  and  found  fm 
-die  qny  s  numerous  party  of  hoxBe-littera  already  assembled.  Each  of 
us  hired  a  horse  for  the  day  at  twenty  mastres,  and  we  then  commenced 
iMHr  ride  in  the  iStmAm  ef  the  Xaan  Dag|h,  the  highest  moontain  on 
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th«  AdBido  ooafftiy  whence  a  magnifioent  view  may  lie  enjoyed.  I  flhocdd 
leoommend  tiufl  ride  in  preferenoe  te  that  fip  the  finigcnka,  for  though 
the  dktaBoe  ta  he  tiavelled  is  gnatec,  there  is  no  oonpanBon  foetween 
the  two  views. 

In  the  interior  of  Scutari  there  is  nothtj^TCOBaricaUe*— the  only  ohfeols 
to  be  virited  are  the  barracks,  hospital,  and  burial^groundy  which  we  pre- 
posed  to  do  on  our  return — and  we  contuioed  oor  ride  across  the  plateau 
to  the  Rassi  Dagh.  Alter  paesingthe  sacred  fofvotain  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  whence  the  water  is  carried  for  miles,  we  had  half  aa  hoar's  dimbing 
over  the  •  rodcs  and  through  the  bushes  ere  we  reached  the  suaimit. 
Most  magnificent  was  the  panoraoaa  whidi  here  lay  extended  before  us. 
To  the  left,  Constantbople^  with  the  Castfe  of  the  Seren  Towers;  to 
the  rigk^  the  entraaee  to  the  Bosphorus;  between  the  twe^  <the  Tarikiish 
dty,  Pesa,  Galata,  and  TophandL  To  ov  citrame  right  we  saw  the 
mirrored  surface  of  the  Black  Sea,at  our  feet  the  Sea  of  ifiEiimora,  shout 
five  hundred  paoes  from  us,  washed  -by  the  aeay.the  Frinees'  Ishtads;  to 
the  left^  on  the  Asiatic  side,  the  snow-capped  Olympos,  veiled  aa  hght 
mist — an  indescribably  lovely  tableau ! 

We  soon  found  ovrselyes  in  £adt-£(ri,  and  hastened  off,  as  evening 
was  closing  in  apaee,  to  visit  the  mighty  burial-grounds  of  Scutari :  an 
immense  mrest  of  gloomy  cypresses,  the  twittering  of  millions  of  birds, 
and  a  tiuekly-strewa  field  of  narrow  Turkish  gravestones,  amooBned  the 
kingdem  of  the  ^ead.  Here  and  there  a  couple  of  Turks  were  seated, 
with  their  diibuks  and  naigilehs,  on  the  tombs;  they  had  probably  been 
iheie  siaee  the  morning,  so  motionkas  did  they  appear.  The  Turic  is 
Tery  fond,  by  the  way,  of  enjoying  his  kef  in  a  chniehjvad,  ibr  glooosy 
de^  possesses  no  terrors  for  him.  I  atteoc^vted  to  chaab  op  the  steep 
road  on  hofseback,  and  commenced  picking  my  way  through  the  count- 
less gravestones,  eoaroely  a  foot  apart  The  road  was  fiit^juing,  and  my 
esartions  were  finutless :  n^  hcrae  was  otwtimially  sinking  in  up  to  hu 
fetlocks  in  the  graves,  or  stumbling  over  nptnnied  tombstoaes.  I  could 
jBnd  Ao  monuments  worthy  of  iaspectioB— ail  die  tombstones  were  equsfly 
insigmficant— 'but  I  could  not  xefiain  ^m  admiring  the  permanent 
bnfiancy  of  the  colours  and  gold  fresco  mixk  widi  -moA  the  Eastane 
ane  so  feod  of  ornamenting  their  graves. 

On  readiing  Scutari  we  returned  oor  hones,  and  had  to  faaaten  eSy  as 
it  is  di£Bcnlt  to  procure  a  kaik  after  dark.  Fortunately  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  on^  and  after  the  usual  amount  of  bullying  the  kaikji,  who 
demanded  about  six  times  his  proper  &re,  we  reached  our  ship  in  time  lor 
a  Jate  dinner.  I  much  regret  that  Ihe  length  of  our  ezcurrion  preventod 
our  havii^  an  opportunity  to  virit  the  hospital,  and  add  my  tribute  <£ 
mititude  to  Miss  Nightingale  for  the  devotion  widi  wluch  she  has 
Lhouved  to  proBQote  the  coi^ort  of  our  stt£bring  fiddiera.  Others,  how- 
e^rer,  among  our  passengers  were  more  fortunate,  and  amply  hove  out  the 
laudatory  remarks  which  have  already  been  pi:Midied  about  liiis  lady. 
She  has  succeeded  in  raising  for  heraelf  a  monument  more  enduring  idian 
brass,  and  the  name  of  Florence  KightiBgale  vrill  be  rtBaambeied  when 
those  of  o«r  heroes  are  forgotten. 

Sunday,  the  last  day  of  oor  stnr  in  Constantinople,  was  devoted  to  an 
excursion  to  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe,  for  which  purpose  half  a  doaen 
of  as  took  lihe  ship's  boat,  and  set  off  fbr  a  long  pull.  For  some  very 
coneidecable  distance  we  proceeded  up  the  Gdden  Horn,  underaesMh  llie 
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two  bridges,  and  passed  the  few  Tuitish  men-of-war  still  in  existence^ 
which  have  been  remoyed  for  protection  as  hiffh  as  the  water  will  allow. 
Those  we  saw  were  built  on  fine  models,  out  snfj^ned  from  the  all* 
prevailing  want  of  cleanliness.  After  a  while  the  river  narrowed  per- 
ceptibly, and  the  mountains  grew  higher;  bat  one  great  charm  was 
wanting — ^namely,  that  the  country  was  almost  utteriy  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion or  trees.  Here  and  there  a  clump  of  gloomy  cypresses  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  Turkish  graveyard ;  but^  wila  this  exception,  the  geneild 
aspect  of  the  country  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  the  termmation  of  our  voyage,  for  we  were  stopped  by  a 
Turkish  sentry,  who  intimated  that  we  could  go  no  further  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  impossible  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  celebrated  European 
Sweet  Waters.  All  we  saw  was  a  half-decayed  palace,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  muddy  canal,  and  very  much  resembling  Homsey  Wood 
House,  near  London.  Our  disgust  was  excessive,  and  to  cure  our  spleen 
we  started  off  for  a  bug  walk  over  the  hills  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country.  The  walk  was  pleasant  enough,  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  would  have  been  much  more  so  had  it  not  been  that  our 
cihctory  nerves  were  being  continually  offended  by  dead  oxen  and  sheep, 
off  whidi  countiess  lean  and  savage-looking  dogs  were  making  eridentiy 
^  dainty  meal.  Efere  and. there  we  came  across  a  shepherd  carrying  a 
walking  arsenal  in  his  belt,  and  armed  with  a  long  spiked  stick,  forming 
a  very  formidable  weapon.  He  would  look  savagely  at  us,  matter  some- 
thing, evidentiy  not  a  blessing,  between  his  denohed  teeth,  and  retire 
slowly.  After,  a  while  we  grew  tired  of  our  ramble,  and  returned  to  our 
boat,  when,  after  strengthening  the  inner  man,  we  determined  on  making 
one  supreme  effort  to  discover  the  Sweet  Waters.  For  this  purpose  we 
pulled  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  proceeded  along  a  severely 
strait  path,  whence  a  view  of  a  stagnant  piece  of  water,  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  could  be  obtained.  At  the  end.  of  aboat  half  an  hoar's 
walking,  in  mud  up  to  our  knees^  we  at  length  reached  a  village,  and 
discovered,  to  our  unmitigated  disgust,  that  we  had  not  been  mistaken: 
we  had  visited  the  Sweet  Waters,  about  which  so  many  authors  had 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  humbug  us.  We  turned  into  the  only  coffee* 
house  the  village  possessed,  and  called  for  coffse  and  pipes.  Tlte  operas 
tion  of  making  the  coffee  took  place  before  our  eyes ;  the  man  took  a 
litde  brass  cup  with  a  long  handle,  into  which  he  put  the  coffee,  very 
coarsely  ground,  sugar,  and  water.  Af^  a  few  minutes'  boiling  over  the 
charcoal  the  beverage  was  ready,  and  handed  to  us  in  some  porcdain 
eups^  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  enjoyed  it  particularly.  It  may  be  habit, 
it  IS  true,  but  I  prefer,  keeping  Uie  cofiee  and  the  grouts  separate ;  but 
here  you  had  to  eat  them  bow  with  a  spoon.  Such  a  thing  as  drinking 
a  cup  of  coffee  must  be  unknown  to  tiie  Turks.  Nor  did  I  have  any 
much  greater  amount  of  success  on  trying  the  nargileh,  or  Turkish 
hubblerbubble,  which  requires  the  lungs  of  a  horse  before  any  smoke  can 
be  drawn  from  it  Now,  as  I  particularly  dislike  making  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure,  I  was  glad  to  exchange  for  doe  chibuk,  which  better  re- 
qK>nded  to  my  English  notions.  The  only  thing  I  can  honestiy  say  in 
nvour  of  the  coffee-house  was  the  excessive  cheapness,  for  we  only  paid 
one  piastre  and  a  half  for  eight  cups  of  cofiee  and  pipes  to  match. 

On  our  return  to  die  ship,  we  were  highly  grati6ed  to  find  that  all  the 
preparations  were  completed,  and  that  we  should  podtively  sail  on  the 
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next  morning.  Everybody  was  tired  of  ConstaDtinople ;  tired  of  the 
diet,  the  stench,  the  noise,  the  cheating^ — in  a  word,  we  were  tired  of 
barbarism,  and  longed  once  more  to  be  among  ciyilised  beings.  Nor 
were  we  disappointed  in  our  expectations :  the  captain  kept  his  word  like 
a  man,  and  the  next  morning  found  us  steaming  up  the  Bosphorus,  and 
fully  prepared  to  admire  its  beauties,  for  we  knew  that  every  rotation  of 
the  paddles  carried  us  further  and  further  from  that  sink  of  iniquity,  tho 
mere  aspect  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
cause  for  which  so  much  of  our  best  blood  has  been  shed. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  description  of  the  Bosphorus  :  words 
are  too  weak  to  describe  the  beailties  which  are  developed  almost  without 
interruption  finom  ScutAri  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.  For- 
tunately, too,  we  should  not  have  to  land  anywhere  and  dispel  the 
illusion,  so  we  sailed  along  in  the  brightest  possible  spirits,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  admire  anything.  The  whole  of  the  Bosphorus  is  so  sown  with 
cannon,  that  a  mouse,  one  would  think,  could  scarcely  get  through,  and 
yet,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  Russian  frigate  ran  the  gauntlet, 
and  escaped  into  the  Black  Sea.  I  was  anxious  to  see  Buyukder6,  inte- 
restmg  to  me  as  the  spot  where  the  Contingent  had  lain  so  long  idly,  and 
to  the  bitter  discontent  of  the  officers  and  men.  But  such  good  rortune 
was  not  granted  me ;  a  rattling  shower  of  nun,*  such  as  can  only  be  met 
with  in  Turkey,  drove  us  below,  and  we  were  not  released  until  our  good 
sliip  was  heavmr  merrily  on  the  Black  Sea. 

After  an  excellent  passage  we  reached  Kertch  in  safety,  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  place  does  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  my  present  paper. 
Next  month  I  hope  to  meet  my  kind  friends  again,  and  have  a  gossip 
with  them  about  the  Turkish  Contingent,  of  which  very  little  is  as  yet 
known  in  England,  and  that  little  is  incorrect. 

But  before  quitting  my  present  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offiar  a 
few  speculations  as  to  the  niture  fate  of  Turicey.  That  the  Osmanli  are 
predestined  before  long  to  be  utterly  removed  from  Europe  admits  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  at  least,  if  anybody  is  disinclined  to  believe  it,  let 
him  just  come  out  and  see  what  we  French  have  done,  and  are  doing. 
He  will  find  it  a  matter  of  public  congratulation  among  the  Frendi 
soldiers  tiiat  they  have  achieved  the  greatest  victory  of  the  whole  war, 
and  that  without  a  blow — ^namely,  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  Why 
is  it  tbat  the  Turks  detest  the  French  ?  Because  they  are  fully  aware  of 
this  fkct,  and  know  that  they  cannot  possibly  bear  up  against  the 
energetic  and  enterprising  Gaul,  who  has  taken  possession  of  their 
European  home,  and  is  fvJly  determined  not  to  resign  it  again.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  from  close  obser- 
vation, and  I  think  it  will  be  borne  out.  Not  that  I  would  assert  for  a 
moment  the  Turks  have  not  fully  deserved  their  &te;  they  were  for  a  time 
a  menace  to  Europe,  now  they  have  become  an  insult,  and  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  cotdd  ever  have  occurred  to  nations  calling  themselves 
civilised,  was  tiiat  they  offered  to  support  such  a  set  of  ruffians,  as  per- 
sonal inspection  compels  me  to  brand  tne  Turks. 
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Dean  Milman  has  here  brought  to  a  concludon,  wherein  very 
much  is  concludecl,  a  trulj  valuable  and  scholar-like  work— one  of 
those 

enkipnaes  of  |;reat*pith  and  momeui^ 

which  the  magnificent  dreams  of  scholarship  lo?e  1o  plan,  but 
which,  dream-hours  over  and  working-days  at  hand,  usually  &de 
in  the  light  of  common  day,  and,  like  what  they  are^  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Such  enterprises  are 
dear  to  studious  minds,  imbued  with  letters,  and  of  imaginative 
tendency,  though  not  of  imagination  all  compact;  but  to  condense 
these  '^msubstantial  pa^eantsT  of  design,  a  gorgeous  cbud-land  of 

Sromise,  into  the  prosaic  performance  of  some  dx  thick  volumes^ 
emy  octavo — hie  labor^  hoc  opus  est :  and  one  aflber  another,  such 
enterprises,  like  those  of  Colendge^  are  found  to  look  well  only  on 

{>aper,  not  in  paper  and  print;  and  one  after  another,  they  all, 
irom  the  designers  indolence,  or  inoompetenoe,  or  growing  mdif- 
ference,  or  broken  health,  or  unforeseen  obstacle^  or  some  otner 

r  respect^  their  current  turn  awiy. 

And  lose  the  name  of  addon. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  most  successfully,  and  at  the  cost  of 
time,  industry,  and  persistent  study  known  only  to  himself  but 
self-implied  in  his  every  chapter,  brought  to  a  close  this  most  im- 
portant history.  Its  scope  and  treatment  fairly  considered,  we 
have  probably  nothing  to  compete  with  it  in  our  ecclesiological 
literature.  Ine  Dean  shows  himself  an  "  approved  good  master^' 
of  his  subject,  large  and  lofly  as  it  is,  and  complex  as  are  its 
ramifications.  Bis  erudition  is  copious  and  diversified.  His  tone 
is  a  very  model  of  candour,  liberahty,  and  impartial  fairness.  His 
portraiture  of  character  is  often  felicitous  and  vivid,  never  one-sided 
or  extravagant  He  is  happy  in  redeeming  from  mere  monotony 
the  dry  chronicles  of  acts  and  monuments,  which  his  theme  requires 
him  to  record,  by  the  generally  sustained  force  and  emphasis  of  his 
narration.  His  diction  is  terse,  animated,  and  graphic;  if  some- 
times apparentlj^  unfinished,  and  even  incorrect,  the  cause  probably 
lies  with  the  writer's  solicitude  to  be  pithy  and  condse — which  he 
is  to  an  almost  whimsical  degree,  in  the  condensation  of  sentences, 
and  the  more  than  decimation,  the  all  but  excision,  of  conjunctive 

*  Histonr  of  Latin  Christianitv ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Nicholas  Y.  By  Henry  Mart  Mihnan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Vols. 
IV.,V.,VL    Murray. 
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nerisnui  abouad. 

A  large  portioii  of  the  fint  of  theoe  YolumeB  is  devoted  to  the 
esKhibition  of  the  Papal  power  riaiog  to  its  utmost  h^ht^  under 
Iimooeut  III.  Some  of  his  suocessors  might  go  greaterl^ogths  iu 
the  claims  of  spiritual  despotism^  ia  arrcgraug  U>  thev^ye% 
exofficiOj 

A  ghostlv  domin&tioii,  unoonfined 

As  that  oy  dieammf^  barda  to  Jjqjo  assigned^* 

but,  as  Dean  Milman  shows, 'the  full  sovemgnly  of  the  Popedom 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  tne  ropes  themselves, 
and  had  been  submitted  to  by  great  part  of  Christendom.  From 
the  days  of  Hildebrand,  that  "  mighty  magician^'t  iii  spell-binding 

Erinoipalities  and  powers,  Christendom  nad,  we  are  reminded, 
eoome  familiarised  with  the  assertion  of  those  claims,  which,  in 
their  latent  significance,  amounted  to  an  absolute  irresponsible 
autocracy.  ^^The  essential  inherent  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  temporal  power,  as  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  as  of 
eternity  over  time,  as  of  Christ  over  Csesar,  as  of  God  over  man, 
was  now,"  in  the  thirteenth  century,  an  integral  part  of  Christianity. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Innocent  III.  ^^  calmly  exercised 
as  his  right,  and  handed  down  strengthened  and  almost  irresistible 
to  his  successors,  that  which,  at  its  close,  Boniface  [the  Eighth] 
asserted  vrith  repulsive  and  ill-timed  arrogance,  endangered,  under- 
mined, and  shook  to  its  base.**  In  his  philosophical  examination 
of  the  rationale  of  this  great  fact,  the  Papal  supremacy.  Dr.  Milman 
observes  with  a  truth  not  the  less  to  be  noted  because  it  may  be  a 
truism,  that  ideas  obtain  authority  and  dominion,  not  altogether 
from  their  "  intrinsic  truth,'*  but  rather  from  the  ^  constant 
asseveration"  of  them — the  dinning  them  into  the  ears  of  us  sus- 
ceptible and  pliable  creatures  of  habit — especially  when  they  fall 
in  with  our  natural  hopes  and  fears,  wants  and  necessities.  "  The 
mass  of  mankind  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  examine  them; 
they  fatigue,  and  so  compel  the  world  into  their  acceptance;  more 
particularly  if  it  is  the  duty,  the  passion,  and  the  interest  of  one 
great  associated  body  to  perpetuate  them,  while  it  is  neither  the 
peculiar  function,  nor  the  manifest  advantage  of  any  large  class  or 
order  to  refute  them."  The  ambiguous  terms  in  which  the  might 
and  right  of  Papal  dominion  were  advocated,  were  of  special 
advantage  to  their  cause. 

'    *  Wordsworth :  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.    XXXIX. 
t  Those  ancient  men,  what  were  ihej,  who  achieved 

A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors ; 
Settiuff  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
And,  wough  the  world,  subdoing,  diaining  down 
The  free.  Immortal  spirit  P    Were  tbej  not 
Mighty  magicians  P  Bogebs  :  lia^. 
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The  fallacy  upon  which  was  reared  the  ideal  Church  government 
of  Gregory  and  his  disciples,  may  well  be  called  "  splendid."  It 
fell  in  with  that  yearning  for  heaven's  first  law,  Order,  which  the 
heart  of  man,  troubled  by  anarchy  within  and  without,  feels, 
cherishes,  and  expresses.  "  The  unity  of  the  vast  Christian  re- 
public was  an  imposing  conception,  which,  even  now  that  history 
lias  shown  its  hopeless  impossibility,  still  infatuates  lofty  minds;  its 
impossibility,  since  it  demands  for  its  Head  not  merely  that  infalli- 
bility in  doctrine  so  boldly  claimed  in  later  times,  but  absolute 
impeccability  in  every  one  of  its  possessors;  more  than  impecca- 
bihty,  an  all-commanding,  indefeasible,  unquestionable  majesty  of 
virtue,  holiness,  and  wisdom."  Without  this,  as  the  author  adds, 
it  is  in  effect  a  baseless  tyranny,  a  senseless  usurpation.  This 
condition  is  practically  a  postulate;  a  conditio  sine  qua  non. 

Innocent  III.,  of  all  the  Popes,  is  shown  to  have  advanced  the 
most  exorbitant  pretensions,  and  in  an  age  the  most  disposed  to 
accept  them  with  humble  deference.  With  characteristic  fairness. 
Dr.  Milman  brings  out  whatever  there  was  of  ^^high  and  blame- 
less," of  "  wise  and  gentle,"  in  this  energetic  pontiff;  in  whom  he 
recognises  qualities,  which  might  seem  to  advance  him  more 
nearly  than  any  one  in  the  whole  succession  of  Roman  bishops,  to 
the  ideal  heignt  of  Papal  supremacy.  **  In  him,  if  ever,  might 
seem  to  be  realised  the  churchman's  highest  conception  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ."  For,  about  Hildebrand,  who  initiated* the 
colossal  system  of  Papal  aggression,  and  Boniface  VIU.,  and 
Gregory  IX,,  there  was  majesty  of  a  more  worldly  sort;  they 
were  distinguished  by  a  "personal  sternness,"  a  "contemptuous 
haughtiness;"  and  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  first  two  was 
alloyed  and  thrust  back  by  their  secular  policy.  They  might, 
indeed,  endure  with  a  loftier  firmness  than  Innocent  the  calamities 
which  came  upon  them,  and  wince  still  less  sensibly  before  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune;  yet  in  those  personal 
calamities  there  is  "  a  kind  of  desecration  of  the  unapproachable 
sanctity  of  their  office."  The  ark  may  suffer  in  the  estimate  of 
Israel  if  too  grossly  abused  by  the  Philistines.  Proud  Innocent 
might  be,  as  proud  as  Gregory  or  Boniface;  but  his  pride  was 
"calraen  more  self-possessed;"  the  star  of  his  unconquered  will* 
twinkled  less,  as,  in  "bright  particular^'  sheen,  it  dwelt  apart; 
more  than  they  he  seemed  to  know  himself,  and  able  to  make 
others 

Know  how  sublime  a  tMng  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

*  Longfellow  gives  to  "the  red  planet  Mars,"  the  ''first  watch  of  the 
night,"  ttod  says,  or  sings : 

**  The  star  of  the  unoonquered  will 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  oahn,  and  soU-foaaeas'dJ^^Foicei  oftha  Nighi. 
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He  escaped  the  more  damaging  insults  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. ^^  His  dignity  was  less  disturbed  by  degrading  collisions 
with  rude  adversaries;  he  died  on  his  unshaken  throne^  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  seemindy  unquestioned  power/'  Nevertheless, 
with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  views,  with  all  the  persevering  energy 
of  his  measures,  Innocent's  reign  is  here  seen  to  have  been  marred 
throughout  by  failure,  discomfiture,  and  disaster. 

The  details  of  that  reign  are  minutely  and  methodically  supplied. 
In  one  chapter  we  have  Innocent  and  the  Empire ;  m  another, 
Innocent  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France ;  in  a  third,  Innocent  and 
England  under  Jolm  Lackland — the  man  to  whom  Shakspeare  lent 
the  only  popularity  (however  brief)  he  ever  enjoyed  in  these  realms, 
by  the  ^' brave  words,  brave  words"  he  puts  into  his  mouth,  in 
hasty  and  hastily-recanted  defiance  of  this  same  Innocent  ;*  in  a 
foiurth.  Innocent  and  Spain — with  a  glance  at  his  dealings  with 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  those  other  ^^  lesser  kingdoms"  on 
the  Baltic,  which  were  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  "  all-embracing 
watchfulness ;"  in  a  fifth.  Innocent  and  the  East — fully  particula- 
rising the  history  of  the  Crusade  for  which  he  was  so  urgent — the 
triumphant  career  of  Fulk  of  NeuiUy,  whose  burning  woiSa  kindled 
to  ^^  obedience  to  the  cross,"  nobles,  knights,  citizens,  serfs,  though 
to  no  lasting  purpose — the  diplomacv  and  darine  of  blind  dd 
Dandolo— the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  estabhshment  in  the 
East  of  Latin  Christianity ;  in  a  sixth.  Innocent  and  the  Anti-^ 
Sacerdotalists — including  the  wars  in  Languedoc,  and  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse. 

As  to  the  result  of  Innocent's  exertions  in  this  last  and  notorioua 
instance.  Dean  Milman,  while  he  owns  that  ^^  the  success  was  indee<i 
complete,"  adds  that  this  success,  the  extirpation  of  Albigensiaa 
heresy,  was  ensured  bv  means  of  which  Innocent  disapproved  in 
his  heart.  *^He  had  let  loose  a  terrible  force,  which  he  could 
neither  arrest  nor  control.  The  Pope  can  do  everything  but  show- 
mercy  or  moderation.  He  could  not  shake  off,  the  I^apacy  has 
never  shaken  off*  the  burden  of  its  complicity  in  the  remorseless 
carnage  perpetrated  by  the  Crusaders  in  Languedoc,  in  the  Crimea 

*  Kinff  John  [to  Pandulph, 

"  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here  "] : 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  mnch  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions,  &c. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Kifia  Philip.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  Kings  of  Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
DreadiuK  the  curse  that  money  may  Duy  out 
•  •  .  .  let  I,  alone,  alone,  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  amd  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Awy  John,  Act  m.  So.  1. 
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and  ctaelldeft  of  Sioon  de  Montfort  A  dark  and  ineffaceable  stain 
of  £raud  and  dissimulation  too  has  gathered  aronnd  the  fame  of 
Innocent  himself.  Heresy  was  quendied  in  blood ;  but  the  earth 
Boonet  or  later  gives  out  the  terrible  cxy  of  blood  for  vengeance 
against  murderers  and  oppressors.''  Hurter,  who  catches  at  evexj 
opportunity  for  magnifying  the  "equity  and  gentleness''^  of  his 
^^  hero  and  saint^"  makes  the  very  most  of  Innocents  indecisivs^  and 
yielding  behaviour  at  the  Fourth  Latcran  Council— not  perceiving, 
m  his  rapol  zeal^  what  Dean  Milman  points  out — the  humiliation 
of  Innocent,  when  thus  reduced,  by  the  implacable  Fulks  and 
Arnolds  of  that  congress,  to  become  the  ^^tame  instrument"  of 
Aeit  bigotry  and  rapacious  greed.  ^  Innocent|  the  haughty  Inno- 
cent, appears  in  the  midst ;  mild,  but  wavering ;  seeing  clearly  that 
which  was  just,  humane,  merciful,  and  disposed  to  the  letter  course ; 
but  overborne  by  the  violence  of  the  adverse  party,  and  weakly 
yielding  to  that  of  which  his  mind  and  heart  equally  disapproved^ 

To  Innocent  succeeded  Honorius  III.,  a  temporising  Pope,  whose 
"  natural  gendeness  of  character"  bordered  on  timidity.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  not  having  energy  of  mind  either  to  take  the  loftier  line, 
or  to  resist  the  high  churchmen  who  urged  him  towards  it;  fol- 
lowing a  temporising  policy,  which  could  only  avert  for  a  time  the 
inevitable  conflict  with  the  Empire — ^inevitable  if  only  because  the 
Emperor  was  Frederick  II.  "  And  yet  a  Pope  who  could  assume 
as  his  maxim  to  act  with  gentleness  rather  than  by  compulsion,  by 
influence  rather  than  anathema;  nevertheless,  to  make  no  sur- 
render of  the  overweening  pretensions  of  his  function,  must  have 
had  a  mind  of  force  and  vigour  of  its  own,  not  tmworthy  of  ad- 
miration: a  moderate  Pope  is  so  rare  in  these  times,  that  he  may 
demand  some  homage  for  his  moderation."  A  large  part  of  hia 
moderation  may  pemaps  be  ascribed  to  his  physical  weakness — for 
he  was  eorpore  ir^rmiSf  et  ultra  modum  dMlis — ^dthough  neither 
this,  nor  the  burden  of  extreme  old  a^  has  sufiiced,  in  repeated 
instances,  to  tame  the  heyday  blood  of  Papal  energy.  Witness  the 
successor  of  Honorius. 

This  was  Gregory  IX.  Cardinal  TTgolino  had  attained  that  age 
when  strength  is  but  labour  and  sorrow,  fourscore  years,  when 
called  to  the  pontificate.  At  fourscore  years  he  was  to  ent^  upon 
that  fearful  strife  with  Frederick,  which  spread  havoc  and  desola- 
tion so  far  and  wide.  Frederick  little  anticipated  the  history  that 
awaited  them  twain,  as  Caesar  and  Pope,  when  he  once  said  of  the 
cardinal :  ^^  He  is  a  man  of  qwtlefli  reputation,  of  blaineleSi  morals, 
renowned  for  piety^  erudition,  and  eloquence.  He  shines  among 
the  rest  like  a  brruiant  star  "  It  was  only  the  cardinal*s  due.  But 
what  was  the  Pope^s  due,  in  after  years,  by  the  estimate  of  the  same 
imperial  arbitrator? 

llie  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  could  not  have 
begun,  Dr»  Milman  remarks,  under  men  more  strongly  eontrasted 
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than  Qiegarj  IX.  ancL  Frederick  11.  Gbeeoxy,  at  die  a^  of 
eighty  y  ^  xetained  the  ambrdon,  the  yisoai,  almost  the  activity  of 
youth,  with  the  atubbom  obstinacy,  and  something  of  the  irritable 
petuhokce  of  old  age.  He  was  still  master  of  all  his  powerful 
fistculties;  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  of  mankind,  of  the  pectdiar 
interests  of  almoet  all  the  nations  in  Christendom,  acquired  oy  long 
employment  in  the  most  important  negotiations  both  by  Inno-> 
cent  ill.  and  by  Honorius  IIL;  eloquence  which  his  own  age 
compared  to  that  of  Tully;  profound  erudition  in  that  learning 
which,  in  the  medisBVal  churcnman^  commanded  the  highest  admi- 
ration." On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  is  fidrly  portrayed  with, 
many  o£  the  noblest  qualities  which  could  captivate  the  times  he 
lived  in:  a  brilliant  prince,  who,  having  crowded  into  his  youth 
adventures^  perils,  successes,  almoet  unparalleled  in  history,  was 
now  (AJX  1227)  cmly  expanding  into  the  prime  of  manhood.  After 
having,  as  a  parenUess  orphan,  straggled  upward  to  the  throne  of 
his  hereditary  Sicily— after  crossing  the  Alps  a  boyish  adventurer, 
and  winning,  almost  propria  marU^  the  imperial  crown,* — ^he  was 
now  beginmng  to  be  at  once  the  Magnificent  Sovereign,  the  gallant 
£night,  and  troubadour  Poet  (^^not  forbidding  nimselt  those 
amorous  indulgences  which  were  the  reward  of  chivalrous  valour, 
and  of  the  ^gay  science' "),  the  fiur-seeing,  comprehensive,  en- 
lightened Lawgiver,  and  the  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  contrast  more  strong  or  more  irrecon- 
cilabte  than  that  which  the  historian  here  £raws  between  the 
octogenarian  Groffory,  in  his  cloister  palace,t  in^  his  conclave  of 
stern  ascetics,  with  all  but  severe  impns<»iment  within  conventual 
walls,  completely  monastic  in  manners,  habits,  views,  in  corporate 
spirit^  celibacy,  m  ri^d  seclurion  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  m  the 
conscientious  determination  to  enslave^  if  possible,  all  Christendom 
to  its  inviolable  unity  of  faith,  and  to  the  least  possible  latitude  of 
discipline  I  and  tibe  gay,  and  yet  youthful  Frederick,  with  his 
mingled  assemblage  of  knights  and  ladies,  of  Christians,  Jews, 
andldohammedans,  of  poets  and  men  of  science,  met,  as  it  were, 
to  enjoy  and  minister  to  enjoyment;  to  cultivate  the  pure  intellect: 
where  too,  it  is  £reely  admitted,  ^^if  not  the  restraints  of  religion, 
at  least  the  awful  authority  of  churchmen,  was  examined  with 
freedom,  sometimes  ridiculed  with  sportive  wit."  The  excitini^ 
vicissitudes  in  the  great  contest  which  ensued,  between  two  chieu 
in  some  respects  so  equally,  in  others  so  unequally  matched,  are 
narrated  with  nnflag^g  w^ni  and  with  copious  particnlacs  in  the 
tenth^  book  df  this  history. 
Though  eighty  years  of  age  when  elected  to  the  ohaiz  of  St. 

*  8eel4AinCIizbtl8iiity,vaLiv.ftl3i£^. 
t  Ibid.  331. 

X  The  heading  *Book  IX."*  befng,  Vy  right  (or  wrong),  an  mahm.    See 
F^face  to  vd.  iv. 
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Peter,  Ghregoiy  IX«  reigned,  and  ^irarred,  and  excommunicated, 
and  endured,  for  twice  seven  years.  The  stout  old  priest  was  not 
far  from  a  hundred  when,  cast  down  but  not  destroyed,  he  defied 
bonds  and  degradation,  and  issued  his  mandate  to  the  faithful,  not 
to  let  themselves  be  dispirited  by  momentary  adversity :  "  The  bark 
of  St.  Peter  is  for  a  time  tossed  by  tempests,  and  dashed  against 
breakers;  but  soon  it  emerges  unexpectedly  from  the  foaming 
billows,  and  sails  in  uninjured  majesty  over  the  glassy  surface. 
This  was  just  before  his  death  in  1241 ;  a  death  by  some  attributed 
to  vexation,  but  as  Dean  Milman  savs,  extreme  age,  with  the  hot 
and  unwholesome  air  of  Rome  in  August,  might  well  break  the 
stubborn  frame  of  Gregory.  In  September  was  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Celestine  IV.,  ''  a  prelate  of  gentle  character  and  profound 
learning."  In  October,  Celestine  I V .  was  dead.  For  nearly  two 
years  the  Papal  throne  was  unoccupied,  to  the  scandal  of  the  &ith- 
ful,  and  the  reproach  of  Frederick,  on  whom  the  blame  was  cast. 
Frederick  mignt  well  retard,  if  he  could,  the  election  of  another 
anti-Ghibelline  chieftain.  In  1 243,  however,  a  friend  of  his  became 
Pope,  taking  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  Frederick  was  congra- 
tulated. But  Frederick  knew  there  was  no  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. "  In  the  Cardinal,"  he  forebodingly  murmured,  **  I  have  lost 
my  best  friend;  in  the  Pope  I  shall  find  my  worst  enemy.  No 
Pope  can  be  a  Ghibelline."  His  quondam  fnend  fully  justified  the 
Emperor^s  pro^ostications. 

Innocent  I V.  wore  the  tiara  for  some  eleven  years.  He  aspired 
to  become  fully,  what  his  immediate  predecessors  were  progres- 
sively becoming,  absolute  in  monarchical  sway;  his  ^^ haughty 
demeanour,"  "immoderate  pretensions,"  and  "insatiable  rapacity," 
offended  many,  but  impeded  not  the  advance  of  his  power.  He 
asserted  the  Papal  claims  with  "  a  kind  of  ostentatious  intrepidity." 
There  was  a  "personal  arrogance  in  his  demeanour,  and  an  im- 
placability whicn  revolted  even  the  most  awe-struck  worshippers  of 
the  Papal  power."  His  name  was  odious  to  tiie  last  d^ree  in 
England,  the  most  profitable  of  his  spiritual  estates,  and  which  he 
taxed  to  an  "incredible"  extent.  After  his  death  in  1254,  wild 
tales  were  rife  in  England,  of  his  last  hours,*  tales  which  showed 
that  even  the  Pope  could  not  with  impunity  set  at  nought  the 
moral  sense,  and  natural  emotions,  of  subjects  who  were  not  only 
churchmen  but  men. 

Alexander  IV.  follows;  "a  gentle  and  religious  man,  not  of 
strong  or  independent  character,"  but,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
too  open  to  nattery  and  to  the  suggestions  of  interested  and 
avaricious  courtiers.  Forced  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Innocent  IV., 
he  was  maladroit  and  ill  at  ease  in  its  principles  and  practice.  The 
son  of  a  cobbler  succeeded  him  in  1261,  Urban  IV. ;  followed  by 
that  Clement  IV.  whose  praise  is,  that  he  did  not  exalt  his  kindred 

*  8ee  vol.  iv.  pp.  466  »gq. 
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— ^that  he  left  in  obscurity  the  husbands  of  his  daughters ;  then  by 
that  Gregory  X.  whose  soul  was  possessed  by  one  great  religious 
paflsion,  a  cni8ad%  to  re-christianise  and  redeem  the  Holy  Landy 
wfaidi)  with  ^its  afflictions  and  disasters,  and  its  ineffitceable 
sanctity,  had  sunk  into  the  depth  of  his  affections'' — and  with 
whom  expired  (in  1276)  the  Crusades^  and  after  whose  time  the 
Pope  b^^  to  sink  into  an  Italian  prince,  or  into  the  servant  of 
one  of  the  mat  monarchies  of  Europe :  me  last  convulsive  effort 
of  the  Popedom  for  the  dominion  of  the  world,  imder  Boni£M»  Yin. 
ending  in  the  disastrous  death  of  that  Pope,  and  the  captivity  of 
the  Papacy  at  Avignon.* 

Between  Ghre^ory  X.  and  Celestine  V .  there  is  a  space  of  nearly 
twen^  jeaxs,  durmg  which  the  pontificate  is  exercised  by  an 
Lmocenty  a  Hadrian,  a  (nineteenth)  John,  two  Nicolases,  and  an 
H(moriu8 — ^none  of  them  very  note-worthy.  But  Celestine  V,  was 
that  Peter  Morrone,  whom  multitudes  had  tracked  out  in  swarms 
£rom  desert  to  desert,  ^  some  to  wonder  at,  some  to  join  his  devout 
seduaion.''  The  ascetics  of  old  were  worthily  rivalled  by  this  low- 
bom  anchorite,  whose  dress  was  ^^ hair-cloth,  with  an  iron  cuirass; 
his  food  bread  and  water,  with  a  few  herbs  on  Sunday."  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  had  ffone  into  the  desert;  and  there  '^  visions  of 
angelfl  were  ever  round  him,  sometimes  showering  roses  over  him. 
God  showed  him  a  great  stone,  under  which  he  dug  a  hole,  in 
which  he  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  stretch  his  limbs,  and 
there  he  dwelt  in  all  the  luxury  of  self-torture  among  lizards, 
serpents,  and  toads."  Woe  worth  the  day  to  Peter  Morrone  when, 
by  unanimous  acclamation,  he  was  declared  supreme  Pontiff,  and 
summoned  from  his  hermitage,  in  a  wild  mountain  cave,  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Church  militant  here  on  earth.  The  am- 
faassadors  who  bore  the  summons  had  difficulty  in  procuring  guides 
to  direct  their  ste^  to  his  rugged  retreat.  ^^  The  cave,  in  which 
the  saint  could  neither  sit  upnght  nor  stretch  himself  out,  had  a 
grated  window  with  iron  oars,  through  which  he  uttered  his 
oiBcular  responses  to  the  wondering  people.  None  even  of  the 
brethren  of  the  order  might  penetrate  into  the  dark  sanctuary  of 
his  austerities.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Conclave  found  an  old  man 
with  fr  long  shaggy  beard,  sunken  eyes  overhung  with  heavy 
brows,  and  lids  swollen  with  perpetual  weeping,  pale  hollow 
cheeks,  and  limbs  meagre  with  nstmg :  they  fell  on  their  knees' 
before  him,  and  he  before  them."  in  vam  was  his  ferventiy 
iterated,  tearfully  reiterated  nolo  episcopari,  Nokns  volens  he  must 
obey  the  sic  volo  sic  jubeo  of  the  Conclave.  Never  was  there'  a 
more  popular  inauguration.  But  the  Cardinals  soon  saw  reason  to 
repent;  not  sooner  than  this  ex-Peter  the  Hermit  wished  to 
abdicate.  His  abdication  was  accepted.  Celestine  was  no  longer 
Celestine*    Peter  was  himself  again.    The  abdication  was  indeed 

♦  Latm  Cairistianity,  voL  v.  pp.  24,  53-4,  «2,  81,  86,  93-4. 
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aa  event  ^^unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  church,'' — a  confes- 
dion  of  mere  humanity,  calculated  to  stagger  and  scandalise  a  \9xm 
part  of  thinking  and  believing  Christendom.  It  was  differently 
viewed  in  different  quarters.  For  this  act  ihe  monkiah  writers 
exalted  and  slorified  Celestine's  holy  name,  as  the  beau  idial  of 
Christian  perfection.  But  in  spite  of  his  celestial  name,  Dante  sent 
him  to  hell  for  it — and  to  that  part  of  hell  where  were  gathered 
those  on  whom,  in  uttermost  scorn,  the  poet  would  not  condescend 
to  look. 

A  living  antithesis  to  the  character  of  Cdestine  appears  in  the 
person  of  his  successor,  Boniface  YIII.  (Benedetto  Gaetani).  ^^  Of 
all  the  Homan  pontins,  Boniface  has  lefl  the  darkest  name  for  . 
craft,  arrogance,  ambition,  even  for  avarice  and  criidtj."  The 
historian  explains  how  this  pontiff's  own  acts  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  ^^  sempiternal  hatred,"  with  which  his  memory  was  regarded, 
not  only  by  individual  foes,  but  by  houses,  factions,  orders,  dasses, 
professions,  and  even  kingdoms:  how,  in  his  own  day,,  his  Imcsh 
treatment  of  Celestine  and  the  Celestiniaas,  afterwards  confounded 
with  the  wide-spread  Fraticelli  (the  extreme  and  democratic 
Franciscans),  laia  up  a  deep  store  of  aversion  in  the  popular 
mind;  while,  in  the  higher  orders,  his  terrible  determination  to 
crush  the  old  and  powerful  family  of  the  Colonnas,  and  the  stem 
hand  with  which  he  repressed  others  of  the  Italian  nobles,,  together 
with  his  resolute  Guelnsm,  and  his  invitations  of  Charles  of  Valois 
into  Italy,  involved  him  in  the  hatefulness  of  all  Charles's  tvranny 
and  oppression.  '^  This,  with  his  own  exile,  goaded  the  Guelf^born 
Dante  into  a  relentless  Ghibelline,  and  doomed  Pope  Boniface  to 
an  earthly  immortality  of  shame  and  torment  in  ue  hell  of  the 
poet."  Add  to  this  the  odium  he  incurred  in  his  conflict  with 
rhilip  of  France,  and  ^^  the  lawyers^  his  fatal  foea."  Hardly  was 
Bonitaoe  dead,  when  Christendom  heard  without  protest  that 
epitaph  ^'  which  no  time  can  erase" — ^though  in  later  days  it  has 
been  protested  against,  by  Cardinal  Wiseman*  and  other%— ^  He 
came  in  like  a  fox,  he  ruled  like  a  lion,  he  died  like  a  dog."  The 
Ghibellines  would  have  it,  that  in  an  access  of  fury,  dUter  from 
poison  or  wounded  pride,  ^niface  sat  gnawing  the  t^  of  his  sta£^ 
and  at  length  either  beat  out  his  brains  against  the  wall  or 
smothered  himself  with  his  pillows.  Dr.  Milman  accepts  as 
^  probabljr  more  trustworthy,"  tne  ^^  more  friendly"  aoeounta  which 
d»cribe  him  as  sadly,  but  quietly  breathmg  hia  last,  suzronnded  by 

*  Speatiny  of  the  leaders  in  the  fedoin  hope  of  MCtttiagrsspect  and  adaiinh 
tkm  for  Boniface  YIEL,  Dean  Milman  oheenres,  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  has 
embarked  in  this  desperate  cause 'vithoonsiderabk  learning  and  mora  ingenuity. 
More  recently  have  appeared  Tosti's  '*  panegyricai^  but  not  very  socoessful 
biographjy"  and  the  more  impartial^  the  conficientioiD  kdA  *'paima],'^  but  far 
from  satisfaetoiy  life  by  Dnummn.    fieevoL  v.  I44a. 
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ei£^t  cardinaldy  having  confesded  the  £uth  and  xeoeired  the  con* 
somig  offices  ^the  Chuieh*^ 

-^•--^  fattUBqae  fideu,  onrttnaue  ptoflBBraa 
Eomttna  Eodeswy  Cbriito  tttne  rediutua  almna 
Spiritua. 

The  next  Pope  was  Benediot  XI^  a  man  of  eacemplarj  life  and 
gentle  mannen^  who  tot  some  time  was  enabled  to  ptuamie  a  eoorse 
of  coneilialion  and  ^^  di^assionate  dignity/'  and  died  suddenly 
joat  as  he  was  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  Clement  V.  represents 
the  ofetiog  of  the  ^  Babylonish  captivit;^  in  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Popes  of  Kome — ^that  period  during  which  Rome 
wa9  no  longer  the  metropolis  of  Ghristendonu  and  the  Pope 
declined  into  a  nominee  of  France.  To  the  mtarval  between 
Clementfs  accession  and  death^  viz*,  from  1305  to  1314,  belongs 
the  tragedy  of  the  aboEtion  of  the  Templars,  recounted  by  Dean 
Milinan  with  admirable  impartiality,  completeness,  and  eflfect.  Du 
Molay's  dyinff  citation  of  Clement  is  wdl  known:  ^Clement, 
iniqtntoaa  and  eruel  judge,  I  summon  thee  within  forty  days  to 
meet  me  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High/'  It  was  more  than 
a  year  from  that  time  when  Clementfs  d^th  actually  took  place. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  earliest  allusion  to  this  dread 
summons  does  not  contain  the  limitation  clause,  the  ^^  within  forty 
days,"  which,  if  part  of  it,  would  caned  its  prophetic  character. 

^o  1^  <^  shamefully  rich"  and  sensual  Clement  succeeded  another 
cobbler's  aon,-^the  ddbrmed  and  stunted  John  XXII.,  who  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  profound  learning  in  theology,  and  the  eanomcal 
and  civil  law.  A  very  worldly  head  of  the  Church  he  proved. 
He  diocked  the  Mendicant  Orders  by  his  avarice  and  lus  secular 
puxsuitB.  Of  all  the  Pontiflb,  not  one,  according  to  the  historian, 
was  more  deeply  involved  in  temporal  affiurs,  or  employed  his 
spiritual  weapons,  censures,  excommunications,  interdicts,  more 
prodijjaUy  for  political  ends.  Moreover,  ^^  his  woridliness  wanted 
the  mgmtv  of  motive  which  might  dame  or  bewilder  the  strong 
mittda  of  his  predeoess<»s^"  such  as  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  UL, 
or  Boni&oe  VUI.  Tet  this  Pope,  who  was  notoriously  and  pre- 
eminently rapacious,  harsh,  relentless,  intolerant,  and  vindictive, 
^^  had  a  great  fame  for  pietv  as  wdl  as  learning,,  arose  every  night 
to  pray  and  to  study,  and  every  mommg  attended  Mass."  He 
died  at  mnety,  and  kft  behind  him,  Biimner  admiringly  informs 
us,  eima  Sehaiz  vm  no  less  than  fwrf  wad  zwaaxig  JMUonen  gold 
gulden. 

The  shrewd  and  sagacious  Benedict  XII.  oomes  neact,  the  too 
pliant  minister  of  French  counsels^  and  the  too  easy  lover  of  wine 
and  pensiflage.*    It  is  said  that  the  proverb^  ^Aa  drunk  as  a 

*  A  stuig^  epitaph  brands  Benedict  in  a  very  sM/^dicioij  manner : 

''Die  fnit  Nero^  laids  mork  vipem  dsRV 
Deriufl  ^  vero,  eaj^pa  repleta  mero.*** 
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Pope,**  is  due  to  his  "  bottle  tricks.*'  Clement  VI.  (1342-62)  waa 
another  pleasare-loving  Pope;  under  whom  the  Court  at  Avignon 
became  ^^  the  most  splendid,  perhaps  the  gayest,  in  Christendom," 
and  whose  life  was  a  constant  succession  of  ecclesiastical  pomps, 
and  gorgeous  receptions,  and  luxurious  banquets.  It  required  the 
terrible  Black  Pli^^e  to  startle  into  seriousness  such  a  Pope  and 
such  a  Court  Innocent  VI.  reigned  also  for  ten  years  (1352-62), 
"  the  most  powerful  and  most  prudent  of  the  Avignonese  Pontiffs," 
though  the  fame  of  the  most  pious  he  must  ce&  to  his  successor. 
Urban  V.  (1362-70),  whose  virtues  are  commemorated  by  Petrarch 
in  glowing  terms.  Gregory  XI.  assumed  the  tiara  ^^  with  sincere 
reluctance" — a  man  of  blameless  morals,  ^^ singularly  apt,  easy,  and 
agreeable  in  the  despatch  of  business ;"  his  reign  was  confused ;  his 
death  led  to  confusion  worse  confounded — ^its  date  (1378)  being 
that  of  the  close  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Popedom,  only 
to  be  replaced  by  the  great  schism  which  ^^  threatened  to  divide 
Latin  Christianity  in  perpetuity  between  two  lines  of  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  finaUy  to  establish  a  Transalpine  and  a  Ciaalpine  Pope." 
Of  the  Popes  and  Anti-Popes  who  "  flourished"  and  faded  between 
the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  and  the  election  of  the  notable  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  (Ificolas  V.)  in  1447,  we  can  only  allude  to  the 
studious,  austere  Urban  Vl.^  who  ^^  did  the  harshest  things  in  the 
harshest  way,"  and  was  guilty  of  acts  of  most  revolting  cruelty, 
such  as  might  ^^seem  almost  to  confirm  the  charge  of  madness ;" 
Martin  V.,  who  as  the  Cardinal  Otto  Colonna  had  a  reputation  for 
temperate  views,  and  a  strict  and  even  ostentatious  love  of  justice, 
which  his  papal  career  failed  to  increase ;  Eugenius  IV.,  who  to 
the  narrow  virtues  of  a  monk,  austere  morals,  and  rigorous  dis- 
charge of  the  offices  of  devotion,  joined  monkish  stubbornness  and 
self-sufficiency,  together  with  a  keen  relish  for  war — always  pro- 
vided that  the  war  be  against  heretics,  and,  as  such,  exterminatmg, 
unconditional,  without  quarter ;  and  Felix  V.,  whose  Section  waa 
something  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder  to  Christendom,  his 
Holiness  being  none  other  than  that  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  widower, 
pater&milias,  and  ex-sovereim,  who,  weary  of  his  temporal  crown, 
had  retired  to  a  ^^  kind  of  viIlap«onvent  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva*"  but  was  not  over  coy  of  accepting  the 
summons  to  the  Papal  See,  though  he  did  stickle  about  vne  loss  of 
his  hermit^s  beard,  which  it  went  to  his  heart  to  part  with,  each 
particular  hair  almost  standing  on  end,  and  feeling  ^^cut  to  the 
quick,"  when  the  depilatory  decree  went  forth. 

With  the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.,  this  History  of  ^Latin 
Christianity  concludes.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  as  Thomas  of 
Sarzana,  at  such  a  time,  was  rarely  felicitous.  Within  three  short 
years  of  his  election,  ^^  the  Pope  had  become  again  a  great  Italian 
Potentate ;"  and  this,  not  so  much  in  the  strexigth  of  the  Roman 
See  as  a  temporal    Sovereignty,   as,  in    the  "^  admiration  and 
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gratitade  of  Italy,  which  was  rapidly  reported  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom."  To  Nicolas  V.,  Italy,  "  or  rather  Latin  Christianity, 
mainly  owes  her  age  of  learning  f  under  him  Rome  was  to  resume 
her  rank  as  the  centre  of  Art,  to  be  as  of  old  the  Lawgiver  of 
Civilisation,  to  be  ^^at  once  the  strong  citadel,  and  the  noblest 
sanctuary  in  the  world,  unassailable  by  her  enemies  both  without 
and  within  from  her  fortifications ;  commanding  the  world  to  awe 
by  the  unrivalled  majesty  of  her  churches."  The  ecclesiastical 
CBcUficia  Nicolai  Pap<B  were  the  delight  and  the  wonder  of  con- 
temporaries. 

With  him  closes  the  series  of  Popes  chronicled  in  the  thirteen 
Books  of  ^^  Latin  Christianity."  The  Fourteenth  Book,  however, 
will  be  to  many  readers  the  most  precious  of  the  whole ;  surveying 
as  it  so  admirably  does  the  faith,  the  literature,  the  Teutonic 
languages,  the  Chnstian  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  of 
the  entire  period  under  review.  The  tnpology  of  the  great 
Schoolmen,  the  hymnologies  of  the  devout,  the  tneosoj^hy  of  the 
mystics,  Chaucer  and  WyclifTe,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Giotto 
and  Fra  Angelico,  all  are  discussed,  with  an  ability  and  critical 
acumen  that  must  make  this  final  volume  very  widely  and  specially 
attractive.  Unhappily,  we  have  no  space  left  for  illustration  of  this 
section  of  the  work ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  notice  as  they  de- 
serve the  very  numerous  episodes,  so  to  call  them,  in  the  course  of 
its  variegated  pages,  which  relate  the  crises  or  catastrophes  in  the 
career  of  many  a  &mous  king  and  rebel,  reformer  and  adventurer, 
man  of  peace  and  man  of  blood.  Let  us,  however,  bestow  a  page 
or  two  on  one  celebrity  out  of  this  throng,  on  Coli  di  Bienzi. 

Dr.  Milman  does  justice  to  the  ^^  wonderful  courage,  address, 
and  resolution,"  with  which  that  remarkable  man  pursued  his 
desiffn  of  reawakening  the  old  Eoman  spirit  of  liberty— ^submitting, 
for  this  purpose,  to  every  kind  of  indignity,  and  assuming  every 
disguise  which  might  serve  his  end — playing  the  bufR)on  to  amuse 
the  haughty  nobles  in  the  Colonna  palace — ^making  himself,  in  the 
words  of  his  autobiography,  "  a  simpleton  and  a  sti^e-player,  and 
by  turns  serious  or  suly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timia,  as  occasion 
required."  Dr.  Milman  does  justice,  too,  in  graphic  words,  to  the 
early  rule  of  the  Tribune,  when  there  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and 
swearing  obedience  to  his  decrees,  those  nobles  whom  hitherto  no 
Pope  nor  Emperor  could  expel  from  Rome — ^but  whom  Rienzi  had 
expelled  and  recalled  at  will;  whom  Rienzi^s  "open,  patient,  in- 
exorable justice"  now  delighted  to  humiliate:^  when  financial 
reforms  were  planned  and  carried,  military  organisation  controlled 
by  constitutional  authority,  and  not  only  the  city,  but^  all  the 
country  around  blessed  by  a  sudden  and  unwonted  relief  from 
disorder,  violence,  and  general  distrust.  "The  woods  rejoiced 
that  they  concealed  no  robbers;  the  oxen  ploughed  the  field 
undisturbed;  the  pilgrims  crowded  without  fear  to  the  shrines  of 
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the  saints  and  the  apoitlea;  the  traders  might  leave  their  precious 
waxes  hj  the  roadside  in  ^erfeot  safety;  tyrants  tremUed;  good 
men  rejoiced  at  their  emanci^tion  from  slavery/'  The  ^^  glorious 
ends''  of  the  Tribune's  ambition  are  seen  in  the  stress  he  lays  upon 
the  moral  as  irell  as  ei-nl  revolution  he  had  wrought,  in  his  letters 
to  lihe  Emperor  and  elsewhere:  had  he  not  restoiied  peace,  he 
asks,  among  the  dties  which  were  distracted  by  fiiotion  ?  had  he 
not  decreed  the  readmiasion  of  exiled  citicena  ?  had  he  not  begun 
to  extinguish  the  parW  names  of  Gruelf  and  Ghibelline,  and  to 
reduce  Home  and  all  Italy  into  one  harmonious,  peaoe£iil,  holy 
confederacy?  Had  he  not,  too,  been  honoured  by  flattering 
advances  from  Christendom  eastern  and  western — ^by  solema 
embassies  and  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the 
£jng  of  England  ?  Had  not  the  Queen  of  Naples  submitted 
herself  and  her  reahn  to  his  protection,  and  the  Ein^  of  Hungai^ 
urgently  pressed  m>on  his  hearing  the  case  against  iliat  fair 
defendant  r  But  wnile  Dr.  Milman  does  justice  to  the  good 
points  in  the  character  and  the  care^  both  so  chequered  with 
dark  and  bright,  good  and  evil,  of  Kienzi,  be  is  not  a  whit 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  his  name  and  cause,  nor  fails  to  see  what 
there  was  in  him  of  hollowness,  extravagance,  and  vanity.  The 
Dean  reckons  it  impossible  to  determine  whether,  as  Bienzi  him- 
self in  one  phkce  admits,  it  was  mere  vanity  or  a  vague  and  not 
impolitdc  desire  to  gather  round  his  own  name  all  the  glorious 
reminiscences  of  every  period  of  Soman  history,  and  so  to  rivet 
his  power  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  induced  &enzi  to  accumu* 
late  on  himself  so  many  lojfty  but  discordant  appellations* — 
blending  together  in  the  strange  pomp  of  his  ceremonies  and  the 

Slendid  array  of  his  titles,  the  Roman  RepubUo,  the  Roman 
mpire  in  its  periods  of  grandeur  and  of  decline,  the  Church,  and 
the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  ^^He  was  the  Tribune  of  the 
people,  to  remind  them  of  the  days  of  their  liberty.  He  called 
tdmself  Augustus,  and  chose  to  be  crowned  in  the  month  of 
August,  because  that  month  was  called  after  the  ^  great  Emperor, 
the  conqueror  of  Cleopatra.'  He  called  himself  Severe,  not  merely 
to  awe  the  noble  malcontents  with  the  stem  terrors  of  his  justice, 
but  in  respect  to  the  philosopher,  the  last  of  the  Romans,  Sevennus 
Boethius.  He  was  knight^  according  to  the  fuU  ceremonial  of 
chivalry,  having  bathed  in  the  porphyry  vessel  in  which,  accordin|; 
to  the  legend,  Pope  Silvester  cleansed  Constantino  the  Great  of  his 
leprosy."  At  the  height  of  his  power  and  splendour,  in  the 
August  of  1347,  proclamations  were  made  in  his  name  as  Nicholas, 
the  Severe  and  Merciful,  the  Deliverer  of  the  City,  the  Zealot  for 
the  freedom  of  Italy,  the  Friend  of  the  World,  the  August 
Tribune.  Seven  dignitaries,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  placed  seven 
crowns  on  the  head  of  the  August  Tribune— crowns  of  oak,  ivy, 
myrtle,  laurel,  olive,  silver,  and  gold;  the  seven  together  symbo* 

*  Latin  Christianitj,  voL  v.  pp.  523  4^. 
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lifliiig  the  BBveskEM  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (seH  awo  rww  «vto 

wmvf^armi^  a  mrw  cPMrcor  too  B^nmni)*  Then  it  WIS  tfiat  Bienc,  with 
great  Bwelfing  words  of  ynmXjj  made  that  jpToftne,  not  to  call  it 
bImspheinoilBy  comparison  of  himself  to  the  oa^our  of  men,  irhich 
flhoeked  the  wise,  and  fofeshadowed  the  speaker's  fall.  His  head 
swam  at  ^e  elevation  he  had  reached.  He  nad  reared  an  imposing 
edifice  of  power;  but  there  needed  only  that  the  waves  dioold 
anise  agaanst  its  hase^  that  the  rains  descend,  and  the  winds  rise 
and  beat  npon  it,  and  it  most  fall,  for  it  was  founded  on  the  sand. 
Some  WBS  not  built  in  a  day,  the  Rome  of  ancient  days  and  ever- 
katin^  renown.  But  Rienri's  Rome  was.  Rienzi's  Komans  had 
little  IB  common  with  the  Romans  of  die  RepubUc  They  were 
quick  to  cast  down  and  quick  to  build  up:  we  know  what  such 
barkKng  up  is  worth.  ^  Still,  as  for  centuries,  the  Romans  were  a 
fieioe,  fickle  populace.  Nor  was  Rienzi  himself,  though  his  morals 
were  blamelesB,  though  he  incurred  no  chaise  of  avarice  or  rapacity, 
a  fliodel  of  the  sterner  republican  virtues.  He  wanted  simplicity, 
aoiidity^  self-'oommand.  BBs  ostentation,  in  some  teap&ctB  politiC| 
became  puerile.  His  processions,  of  which  himself  was  still  the 
centre,  at  first  excited,  at  length  palled  on  the  popular  feeling. 
His  Inxmry — for  his  table  became  sumptuous,  his  dress,  his  habits 
^lendid — was  cosdy,  burdensome  to  the  people^  as  well  as  o£fen- 
atve  and  invidious.  The  advancement  of  his  family,  the  rock  on 
whidi  demagogues  constantly  s^lit,  imwise."  As  to  his  religion, 
^the  indispensable^  dominant  mfluence  in  such  times,"  is  fully 
proved  to  have  been  ^  showy  and  theatrical,"  and  wanting  that 
depth  and  fervour  which  spreads  by  contagion,  hurries  away,  and 
binds  to  blind  obedience  its  unthinking  partisans.*  The  chronicle 
of  Rienri's  rise  and  progress  fully  prepares  us  for  that  of  his  decline 
and  fidl. 

He  was  unequal  to  cope  with  adversity  when  it  &irly  measured 
its  strength  against  his.  It  was  as  though  some  strange  thing 
had  happened  unto  him — »f  (cyov  aor^  orvfi/Somwror.  He  lacked 
defiant  strength  to  stem  the  tide  when  it  turned  against  him ;  he 
wanted  stamina  to  breast  the  billows  when  they  threatened  to  en- 
gulf him.  "  He  had  no  military  skill ;  he  had  not  even  the  cours^ 
of  a  soldier."  At  the  dose  of  that  memorable  year,  we  see  him 
stripped  of  power ;  we  follow  his  fugitive  track,  as  a  lonely  exile ; 
we  note  his  retreat  in  the  wild  Apennines,  among  deep  ravines 
where  dwell  "  the  austerest  of  the  austere  Franciscans," — exchang- 
ing his  pomp  and  luxury  for  the  single  coarse  gown  and  cord  of 
these  stern  Spiritualists ;  his  life  a  perpetual  fast,  broken  only  by 
the  haid  fare  of  a  mendicant:  het^  he  coudbes  unknown  for  two 
yean  and  upwards,  years  of  terror  and  anguish  in  the  great  world 
without — during  which  the  Black  Plague  was  desolating  Europe, 
and  earthquakes  shaking  its  capitals ;  Bienzi,  the  Roman  Tribune 
cherishing  meanwhile  heavenward  thoughts  in  his  sombre  seclu* 

*  Latin  Chxistiaiiitgr,  voL  V.  p.  697« 
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sion  ("  O  angels'  life/'  he  calls  it,  "  which  the  fiends  of  Satan  alone 
could  disturb ! ") — and  Clement,  the  Roman  Pope,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  and  burning^  large  fires  to  keep 
out  the  black  death.  Yet  a  while,  and  Rienzi  emerges  from  his 
retreat ;  we  trace  him  to  Prague,  in  conference  with  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  seeks  to  dazzle  by  "mad  apocalyptic  visions," — to 
Avignon,  where,  imprisoned  and  fettered,  he  has  "his  Bible  and 
his  Livy,"  and  perhaps  "  yet  unexhausted  visions  of  future  distinc- 
tion," strangely  destined  to  come  true, — and  again  to  Rome,  that 
the  visions  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the  history  of  reformers  have  one 
name  the  more  "to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale"-~to  Rome, 
whither  he  wends  his  way  in  gorgeous  apparel,  to  resume  as 
Senator  the  power  he  had  won  and  lost  as  Tnbune. 

But  monastic  austerities,,  and  prison  endurances,  had  alike  fiuled 
to  teach  him  practical  wisdom.  Dr.  Milman  again  exhibits*  him 
bewildered  by  the  intoxication  of  power,  returning  to  his  old  pomp 
and  his  fiital  luxury — extorting  the  restoration  of  his  confiscated 
property,  only  to  waste  it  in  idte  expenditure.  "  He  was  constantly 
encircled  by  his  armed  guard ;  he  passed  his  time  in  noisy  drunken 
banquets.  His  person  became  gross,  hateful,  and  repulsive.  Again 
called  on  to  snow  his  military  prowess  against  the  refi»ctoiy 
Colonnas.  he  was  again  found  wanting."  Add  to  which,  that  the 
stem  and  equal  power  which  had  before  given  a  commanding 
majesty  to  lus  wud  justice,  now  seemed  to  turn  to  caprice  and 
wantonness  of  power ;  while  ingratitude  and  treachery  sullied  the 
prescriptive  severities  he,  this  time,  enforced  against  ms  foes.  He 
nad  shrunk  from  politic  repression  before;  he  was  impolidc  in 
vengeance  and  extermination  now.  The  Tribune  would  not  strike 
haro^  and  had  to  flee.  The  Senator  struck  too  hard,  and  must  die. 
"  Tyrant  I "  was  the  word  in  the  streets ;  that  word  begat  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  anon  the  "  Romans"  slew  the  "  last  of  Romans,"!  amid 
shouts  of  "The  People  for  ever!"  and  "D^ih  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi ! " — exhausting  upon  the  poor  battered  corpse  the  last  re- 
sources of  that  most  lawless  of  things,  mob-law ;  of  that  most 
vindictive  of  things,  mob-vengeance. 

*  Latin  Christianitjr,  vol.  v.  p.  552. 

f  Byron's  phrase,  in  the  \rell-known  apostrophe— 

".  •  .  .  Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame-- 
The  friend  of  Petrarch—hope  of  Italy— 
Bienzi!  hist  of  Romans !    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  withered  tronk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be^ 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief— 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thoa— witn  reign,  alas !  too  brief." 

CMldeSarold.  Canto  IV. 
Devoat  or  sentimental  Bienzi-ites,  who  have  been  made  such  by  an  ezclosive 
faith  m  Bvron  and  Bnlwer,  will  not  perhaps  bless  the  opportonity  atukn  aUmm 
partem,  when  that  other  **  party,"  however  salutary  a  oounter-agent  to  their  «r 
parte  impressions,  is  so  unprepossessed  (and  therefore  to  them  unprepossessing) 
an  authority  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
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The  proclamation  of  peace  has,  through  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Em|>eror  of  the  French,  been  heralded  by  an  event  atiU  more 
auspicious  to  the  existing  Government  of  France  than  even  the 
proximate  close  of  hostilities.  The  same  good  fortune  which  has 
raised  Louis  Napoleon  from  an  exile  to  a  sovereign  has  presented 
him  vrith  an  heir  on  whom  may  devolve  his  vast  acquimtion% 
and  who  will,  at  anv  rate,  have  as  good  a  claim  as  any  other 
Frenchman  to  the  tnrone  of  the  first*  nation  of  the  Continent. 
For  upwards  of  two  centuries  in  no  one  of  the  dvnasties  to 
which  France  has  been  subjected  has  the  son  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  father.  That  the  child  now  bom  should  live  to 
fulfil  the  bright  anticipations  indulged  in  at  its  birth,  is  a  blessing 
almost  too  unprecedented  to  be  entertained  without  miagivinfi^; 
but  it  is  in  that  very  drcumstance^  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
French  throne  and  the  French  nation,  in  those  defitults  of  lineage 
which  have  conspired  so  long  and  so  miserably  with  the  cha- 
racteristic caprice  of  that  excitable  people,  that  now  lies  the  reality 
and  the  earnest  of  the  prayers  addressed  by^  all  the  difierent  bodies 
of  the  State,  and  re-echoed  by  so  many  in  this  country,  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Imperial  Prince. 

The  Legislative  Body,  alluding  to  hopes  similar  to  those  which 
are  now  entertained  on  all  sides  having  been  conceived  at  other 
periods  and  not  realised,  attested  as  to  why  those  to  which  they  so 
cordially  gave  vent  upon  this  occasion  inspired  them  with  so  much 
confidence :  ^^  It  is,  sire,  because  the  two  dangers  which  have 
upset  thrones — ^revolutions  at  home  and  coalition  abroad — ^have 
been  averted  by  you ;  you  overcame  revolution  by  force,  diverted 
it  by  labour,  calmed  it  by  clemency ;  jo\x  have  conciliated  foreign 
states  with  France,  because  your  armies  have  only  reaped  elory 
in  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  of  right,  and  because  you  nave 
known  how  to  add  to  the  greatness  of  France  without  humiliating 
Europe.** 

The  Emperor  acknowledged  that  the  unanimous  acclamations 
which  have  hailed  the  birth  of  a  son  have  not  prevented  him  from 
reflecting  upon  the  fate  of  those  bom  in  the  same  place,  and 
under  nmilar  circumstances.  But  he  added:  ^^  If  I  hope  that  his 
fate  may  be  a  happier  one,  it  is  that,  first  of  all,  confiding  in  Pro"- 
vidence,  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  protection  when  I  see  it  restore  again 
by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  what  it  was 

{teased  to  overthrow  forty  years  since^  as  if  it  wished  to  mature 
y  martyrdom  and  misfortune  a  new  dynasty  issuing  fiN>m  the 
VOL.  xxxiz.  s 
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ranks  of  the  people.  History  has,  moreover,  lessons  which  I  shall 
not  forget.  It  tells  me,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  should  never 
abuse  the  favours  of  fortune ;  on  the  other,  that  a  dynasty  has  only 
then  a  chance  of  stability  when  it  remains  faithful  to  its  origin, 
and  when  it  occupies  itself  solely  with  the  popular  interests  for 
which  it  was  created." 

The  European  Congress,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  assembled  in 
the  very  palace  where  the  event  took  place,  also  attested,  in  the 
name  of  Europe,  to  the  sentiments,  the  nopes,  the  joy  inspired  on 
all  sides  by  the  happy  event  with  which  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  bless  the  Emperor,  and  which,  by  assuring  and  consolidating 
the  Napoleon  dynasty,  becomes  a  new  pledge  of  safety  and  oon- 
fidcoQce  to  the  whole  world. 

The  Emperor's  answer  to  this  European  expression  of  sympathy 
and  of  oonndence  will  be  far  ever  memorable — ae  much  so  as  the 
words  spoken  on  his  advent  in  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of 
France.  ^  I  thank  the  Congress,*'  he  replied,  "  for  the  well-wishes 
and  congratulations  addressed  to  me  through  you.  I  am  hsppy 
that  Providence  has  mmted  me  a  son  at  a  moment  when  a  new 
era  of  ^^eni  reoonciliadon  dawns  upon  Europe.  I  will  bring 
him  up  imbued  with  the  idea  that  nations  must  not  be  egotistical, 
and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  each 
nation." 

Such  a  reply,  deeply  marked  with  the  lesson  of  a  hard-earned 
experience,  presents  in  its  tone  a  striking  contrast  to  that  adopted 
by  a  great  Transatlantio  state,  which  in  its  youth  and  vigour,  in  the 
vastness  of  its  territory,  the  increase  of  its  population,  and,  above 
all,  its  unbounded  egotism,  defies  fate  to  do  its  worst,  and  dares 
fnend  and  foe  alike.  The  imperial  father  gravely  and  wisely  un- 
dertakes to  imbue  his  son  with  the  idea  that  nations  must  not  exist 
for  themselves  alone,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  prosperity  of  each  nation.  W  hat  a  contrast  to  the  doctrmes 
entertained  in  the  United  States  of  an  intangible  sovereignty  of  a 
people  which  is  above  all  law  and  all  reason,  to  which  the  world 
must  bow  as  Indians  do  to  the  great  unseen  spirit,  which  none  must 
approach  or  hold  communion  with  on  terms  of  international  sym- 
pathy or  equality,  and  which  abrogates  to  itself  the  right  of  usurp- 
ing the  New  World  to  the  utter  and  contemptuous  exclusion  of  the 
Old  I  As  the  ^stem  of  international  jealousies,  and  of  religious, 
commercial,  and  philosophical  differences,  seems  to  be  dying  away 
in  the  Old  World — at  a  time  when  an  Emperor  is  placinff  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  crusaders  against  old  national  prejudices — ^the 
New  World  appears  to  be  concentrating  its  whole  vigour  and 
energies  into  one  great  oentre  of  Human  arrogance  and  national 
egotism. 

The  Setaate  having  testified  to  the  apparent  fact  that  Providence 
has  gifts  in  store  for  those  princes  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  their  people,  the  Emperor,  in  answer, 
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dedaied,  that  when  an  heir  is  bom  destined  to  perpetuate  a  national 
system,  that  child  is  not  only  the  offipring  of  a  family,  an  Imperial 
f^rince,  but  he  is  truly,  also,  the  son  of  the  whole  country — a 
child  of  France. 

The  Council  of  Stale  also  stated,  with  equal  truth,  that  "  Divine 
Providence,  which  since  the  accession  of  your  Majesty  has  showered 
so  many  blessings  upon  this  Empire,  which  after  crowning  our 
arms  with  victory,  seems  to  be  preparing  so  many  glorious  results 
to  yonr  policy,  could  not  have  given  you,  sire,  a  more  striking 
proof  of  Its  protection  than  by  granting  to  your  wishes  and  to  ours 
the  birth  of  an  Imperial  Prince." 

The  Imperial  Court  of  Orleans  likewise  observed,  that  it  would 
appear  that  Providence  wished  this  happy  event  should  precede  the 
signature  of  peace  in  order  to  teach  attentive  Europe  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  that  peace  is  the  consolidation  on  the  throne  of  the 
family  of  him  whom  France  has  placed  on  it.  Lyons  declared  that 
during  nearly  a  century  it  has  never  been  completely  exempt  from 
civil  disturbances  except  when  under  the  shield  of  a  Napoleon. 
That  great  manufacturing  city,  therefore,  accepts  as  a  blessing  from 
Heaven  erveiything  that  consolidates  and  perpetuates  the  power  of 
the  family.  Bordeaux  declares  that  the  Emperor  has  saved  France; 
He  has  directed  her  strength  towards  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
aits — ^he  has  added  by  war  a  noble  gem  to  a  crown  of  glory,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  by  removing  old  national  prejudices,  wiH 
have  re-established  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Providence, 
in  giving  to  the  Emperor  a  son,  rewards  him  for  all  the  good  he 
has  efiected. 

Indeed,  in  the  peeans  sung  from^  one  extremity  of  France 
to  another,  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  were  unani- 
mously associated  with  the  idea  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  Na^ 
poleon  dynasty.  And  the  European  Congress  expressed  with  rare 
felicity  the  sentiments  entertained  by  most  other  governments 
and  peoples,  when  they  declared  that  in  the  stability  of  that  dynasty 
all  united  to  see  a  pledge  given  to  the  security  and  to  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  world. 

Peaoe  will  in  all  probability  be  proclaimed  ere  these  pages  meet 
the  public  eye.  It  was  not  only  that  the  birth  of  an  Imperial 
Prince  had  to  be  suitably  inaugurated,  but  the  armistice  in  the 
Crimea  would  expire  on  the  31st,  and  it  was  desirable  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  renewal  The  official  announcement  that  war  is 
at  an  end  comes  at  an  opportune  moment  for  France.  Russia,  it 
is  reported,  concedes  almost  everything  that  has  been  asked  of  her 
— the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  ^sarmament  of  forts 
(even  to  Nicholaief),  the  independence  of  the  Principalities,  and 
territorial  rectification  to  a  certain  extent.  Peace  is  made,  but 
whether  in  the  meaning  of  the  mat  attributed  to  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries — ^  Une  paix,  et  non  la  poix !" — ^time  alone  can  telL 
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Peace  is  declared,  but  whether  the  men  who  have  assembled 
together  to  discuss  and  sign  it  will  repair  to  their  respective 
bomes  enamoured  of  each  other,  is  another  question.  If  reports 
are  to  be  even  remotely  trusted,  Russia  has  made  no  secret  oi  the 
irritation  and  annoyance  which  she  has  experienced  at  being 
forced  to  accept  terms  at  the  hands  of  Austria,  who  was  indebted 
to  hes  for  the  very  preservation  of  her  existence  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  Prussia,  who  was  also  admitted  to  the  Conferences,  not  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  to  have  the  results  imposed  upon  her, 
did  not  find  her  position  an  enviable  one,  and  the  latent  sparks  of 
jealousy  even  now  may  be  smothered  only  one  day  or  other  to  break 
out  into  a  destructive  flame.  It  were  no  doubt  much  better  that 
these  Powers  had  taken  a  more  decided  part  in  the  war,  than  hang 
aloof  as  they  did ;  the  terms  of  peace  would  then  have  come  from 
them  with  better  grace,  and  have  been  more  acceptable  to  all 
parties.  If  anything  is  left  incomplete,  it  will  be  those  Powers 
that  will  be  the  first  to  sufler  from  the  next  difficulty  that  arises, 
and  how  changed  may  then  be  the  position  of  afiairs  in  the  Elast, 
and  in  what  a  diflerent  aspect  may  the  Powers  of  Europe  stand 
towards  one  another !  Austria  had  a  great  opportunity,  wnich  she 
allowed  to  escape  her:  it  is  little  probable  that  such  an  one  will 
ever  present  itself  again  i 

But  if  peace  is  proclaimed,  after  a  long  period  of  discussion, 
kept  secret  with  jealous  care,  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the  results  of 
the  Paris  Conferences  will  be  given  at  an  early  period  to  the  world. 
A  sub-committee  was  formed  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
composed  of  Lord  Cowley,  Baron  Bourqueney,  Count  Buol,  Count 
Cavour,  Aali  Pasha,  and  Baron  Brunow,  bem^  one  representative 
for  each  of  the  negotiating  Powers.  Peace  bemg  signed,  the  Con^ 
ference  will  be  dissolved,  but  a  committee  is  to  be  left  sitting,  to 
carry  out  the  details  which  there  has  not  been  time  to  come  to  a 
complete  understanding  upon.  Some  of  these  questions  were  but 
very  lately  deemed  of  so  great  importance,  that  peace  or  war 
hung  upon  the  answers  given.  The  questions  of  the  Principalities 
and  of  the  Turkish  Christians  remain,  for  example,  open,  ouch  is 
now  the  impetus  on  the  incline  of  peace,  that  they  are  not  even 
considered  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
It  is  also,  we  believe,  determined  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conferences  shall  not  be  published ;  hence  the  details  of  what  has 
taken  place,  and  of  the  diplomatic  struggles  that  occurred,  will 
probablv  either  remain  unknown,  or  only  escape  into  publicity 
gradually  and  after  a  long  interval. 

In  all  probability,  England,  represented  by  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
Russia  by  Count  Orloff,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle. 
France  had  declared  herself  for  peace,  and  the  indiscreet  and 
somewhat  unworthy  rejoicing  with  which  the  first  news  of  a 
pacification  was  received  in  that  country,  by  no  means  tended  to 
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enhance  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  terms  to  be  obtained. 
The  difierent  position  of  the  two  nations  in  the  Conferences  has 
been  well  put  by  two  different  writers^  one  a  Pole — M.  Joseph 
Reitzenheim — ^in  a  pamphlet  called  ^'  Les  Conferences  de  1856 
et  les  Nationality.'^ 

The  difference  between  the  two  nations^  the  author  remarks,  on 
the  subject  of  the  war^  is  evident  to  every  one.  In  France  it  is  the 
goyemment  which  up  to  the  present  moment  has  led  on  the  popu* 
lation.  usually  so  warlike^  but  in  the  present  instance  so  little 
roused.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  France  should  be 
opposed  to  a  war  undertaken  in  a  noble  cause^  in  one  which  should 
win  all  its  sympathies  as  well  by  its  principle  as  by  the  causes 
which  have  provoked  it.  Tet  the  war  nas  not  been  popular  from 
the  commencement^  and  a  large  portion  of  the  press  and  of  the 
public  have  been  consistently  opposed  to  it^  and  that  in  the  iace  of 
the  military  glory  won  by  France  and  the  great  political  influence 
gained  thereby.  M.  Reitzenheim  attributes  this  indifference,  if 
not  overt  opposition  to  the  war,  to  the  reminiscences  which  still 
influence  many  of  the  French  against  accepting  the  English  alliance 
without  a  certain  reserve,  and  to  the  evil  influence  of  certain  parties 
whose  rule  of  conduct  is  to  oppose  everything,  however  salutary, 
that  they  do  not  originate.  "  Neither  can  I  forget,"  he  adds,  **  the 
numerous  foreign  agents  who  act  in  a  thousand  ways  on  public 
opinion." 

England  presents  a  spectacle  of  a  contrary  kind.  There  it  is 
public  opinion,  representing  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  roused 
the  goyemment  to  the  war  against  the  Czar.  The  English  people 
understood  perfectly  the  great  importance  of  the  war,  both  in  a 
moral  and  a  material  point  of  view..  Hence  it  was  also  that  public 
opinion  has  declared  itself  all  along  in  England  against  a  peace 
brought  to  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion. 

^'  Great  Britain,"  says  an  energetic  writer,  ^^is  at  this  moment  both 
able  and  willing  to  carry  on  a  ^at  war.  Although  she  entered 
this  contest  after  forty  years'  neglect  of  military  armaments,  she  now 
possesses  the  largest  forces  of  any  state  in  Europe.  Her  fleets  in 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  will  in  any  future  campaign  count 
many  hundred  pendants.  Her  army  is  in  perfect  condition,'  is  con- 
tinually reinforced,  and  is  probably  the  largest  which  now  occupies 
the  shores  of  the  Crimea.  The  financial  state  of  the  country  is  all 
that  could  be  wished,  and  any  sums  necessary  to  uphold  its  honour 
and  interest  will  be  voted  with  readiness  by  the  Legislature.  On 
the  other  hand,  Russia,  by  the  admission  of  her  own  statesmen, 
has  lost  upwards  of  400,000  men,  is  in  want  of  money  and  material, 
and  can  continue  the  war  only  by  the  most  unheard-of  sacrifices." 

There  certainly  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  terms  that 
have  been  a^eed  to  are  such  as  will  satisfy  all  the  expectations 
entertained  m  this  country.  Some  of  those  expectations  were,  how* 
ever,  unquestionably  larger — sometimes,  as  m  the  case  of  a  pro- 
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pofled  teconstniction  of  Poland,  {»?eposteix>ualy  so — tiban  were 
wananted  by  the  state  of  affitirs ;  bein^  so,  tbe  disappointment 
xnuat  be  borne.  The  lesson  which  Busaia  has  received  will  pro- 
bably make  it  long  before  she  again  disturbs  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  toe  war  will  be 
attained,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Western  Powers  fully  rewarded. 
Turkey  has  also  not  only  been  relieved  from  the  incessant  pressure 
of  an  all-powerful  antagonist,  but  the  Christian  races  will  be  eman- 
cipated, and  the  country  itself  opened  to  colonisation  and  civilisation. 

It  is  bat  natural  (says  M.  Reitzenheim),  that  the  French  people 
shoold  wish  to  end  tfaui  war.  Thej  have  played  a  high  part  in 
Europe— they  have  gsined  a  reputation  with  whidi  they  may  rest  eon- 
tent.  But  these  great  successes  haye  been  bought  by  no  small  sacri- 
fices. The  finances  of  France  have  been  strained  by  war,  and  may  be 
deranged  by  its  continuance.  The  call  for  men  may  before  long  inier- 
fece  with  the  new-bom  industry  of  the  country.  Hostilities  have  intM*- 
rupted  those  speculations  for  the  rapid  gain  of  wealth  which  occupy  so 
much  dbe  attention  of  modem  French  society.  The  French  people, 
therefore,  are  less  anxious  for  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  than  for  its  ui- 
mediate  result.  The  Emperor  is  but  the  representatiye  of  his  subjects 
when  he  proclaims  and  proyes  his  desire  for  a  pacification.  We  can  well 
understand  his  wish,  that  the  birth  of  an  imperial  heir  should  be  an- 
nounced together  with  the  advent  of  tranquillity.  But  we  cannot  but 
think  that  m  the  future  men  will  discriminate  between  a  well-grounded 
and  an  unstable  peace.  It  will  be  no  advantage  to  a  child  that  its  birth 
is  commemorated  by  an  Amiens  or  a  Tilsit.  We  trust  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  insist  on  ail  that  the  voioe  of  Europe  has  proclaimed  essentiai  to 
the  common  safety,  and  that  Russia  may  not,  after  an  almost  onbioken 
series  of  defeats,  retain  praottcally  all  that  she  possessed  before  the  war. 

Afler  all,  our  countrymen  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  but  a 
member  of  an  alliance  constituted  for  the  attainment  of  a  great 
end.  They  have,  therefore,  to  some  extent  surrendered  the  right 
of  individual  and  separate  action.  The  nation  has  fully  proved  its 
good  faith  during  two  years  of  trying  war.  The  successes  of 
France  have  been  made  possible  by  the  disinterested  support  of 
England,  a  country  always  more  desirous  of  its  object  than  of 
mere  display  in  attaining  it.  We  have,  therefore,  a  claim  on 
those  by  whose  side  we  have  fought,  and  to  whose  capital  we 
have  hdped  to  bring  the  common  enemy  confessing  his  defeat. 
Although  it  may  thus  be  beyond  the  present  right  of  this  countiy 
to  refuse  assent  to  the  conditions  which  her  allies  may  declare 
fiufficient,  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  union  whioh  a 
great  crisis  has  established  between  France  and  England  will  be 
more  enduring  if  our  countrymen  find  that  it  has  not  failed  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  have  sacrificed  so  much ; 
and  this  they  will  not  fail  to  do  if,  Russia  humbled,  they  now  set 
to  work  unitedly  to  fructify  the  i-^sults  of  the  war,  to  open  new 
lines  of  communication,  and  to  toil  together  in  a  great  hbour  of 
love — that  of  the  colonisation  and  civilisation  of  the  East. 
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A   TALE   OF   THE   LAST    CEKTTTBY.* 

Br  W.  HARRISON   AINSWORTH,  Ssq. 

XXVI. 

THE  DEBT  OE  HOHOTHBtj  AWD  HCfW  IT  VAS  EAU). 

Thbee  months  have  elapsed.  A  long  term  in  the  life  of  our 
fast-going  hero.  In  three  months  he  coula  squander  away  as  much 
money,  and  commit  as  many  follies,  as  other  and  slower  folk 
could  contrive  to  do  in  as  many  years.  In  three  months,  by  a 
lucky  hit,  some  people  have  made  a  fortune:  in  the  same  spac^ 
of  time  Gage  found  it  equally  easy  to  spend  oaQ. 

Three  months  then  have  gone  by:  three  months  of  unheard-of 
extravagance  and  waste — of  riot,  profligacy,  exhaustion. 

These  three  months  have  been  passed  in  town,  in  the  society  of 
lakes,  gamblers,  and  other  ministers  to  so-called  pleasure.  They 
have  been  passed  iu  an  eternal  round  of  dissipation.  No  pause — 
no  restraint — ever  onwards  at  the  same  headlong  pace. 

Each  day  has  brought  some  fresh  amusement — some  new  excite- 
ment. Each  day  has  been  marked  by  some  act  of  £olly  or  pro- 
fusion— by  some  mad  frolic,  unbridled  excess^  or  piece  of  scaroely- 
conceivable  prodigality. 

Each  night  has  been  spent  in  debasing  oigies-rin  the  gambling 
ordinaries,  in  scouring  the  streets,  in  oonfliots  with  the  watch. 

The  cup  of  pleasure  has  been  drained  to  the  very  dre^  The 
supposed  mexhaustible  purse  of  Eortunatus  is  almost  emptied.  The 
race  is  nearly  run. 

At  first  view,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  person  in  his 
senses  should  be  guilty  of  the  outrageous  follies  and  vicious  ex- 
cesses we  have  imputed  to  our  hero :  the  more  so,  as  we  have  always 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  good  qualities.  But  the  good 
in  him  was  now  overmastered  by  evil.  Yielding  to  temptations  of  all 
kinds,  he  had  fallen.  His  wealth,  which,  properly  used,  would  have 
given  him  a  proud  position,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  a  thou- 
sand beneficent  and  worthy  actions,  had  proved  a  bane  instead  of  a 
blessing.  It  served  to  enervate  his  nature  and  corrupt  his  prin- 
ciples; rendering  him  a  mark  for  the  parasite,  the  sharper,  and  their 
harpy  train*  Indolent,  luxurious,  profuse,  he  was  content  at  first  to 
purchase  pleasures ;  but  as  these  palled,  firom  repetition  and  over- 
indulgence, he  sought  excitement  in  play,  ana  what  in  the  com- 
mencement had  been  mere  distraction,  became  in  the  end  an  all- 
engrossing  passion.  He  could  not  exist  without  cards  and  dice — 
and  though  his  immense  losses  at  the  gaming-table  might  have 
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operated  as  a  check,  they  incited  him  to  go  on.  He  was  not  with- 
out moments  of  compunction — indeed  of  remorse — ^but  he  banished 
these  feelings  as  quickly  as  they  arose.  Of  late,  he  had  begun 
to  drink  deeply,  and  when  inflamed  with  wine,  he  committed 
frantic  excesses.  By  such  a  course  of  conduct,  if  he  accomplished 
nothing  else,  he  fully  achieved  the  grand  point  of  his  ambition, 
which  was  to  be  accounted  the  greatest  rake  of  the  day.  His 
unbounded  extravagances  had  long  been  the  talk  of  the  town ; 
and  his  wild  freaks  gained  him  an  unenviable  notoriety.  Still, 
though  his  Bfeedy  downfal  was  predicted  on  all  hands,  he  main* 
tained  his  position,  for  his  debts  of  honour  were  duly  discharged* 
Whether  his  less  honourable  debts  were  paid  with  equal  punc* 
tualit^  was  of  small  concern— except  to  his  creditors. 

With  the  fair  syren,  whose  charms  had  enslaved  him,  and  whose 
extravagance  had  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  his  ruin,  Grage 
continued  wildly  infatuated  as  ever ;  more  so,  perhaps,  for  since 
he  had  been  unable  to  gratify  her  caprices  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly,  she  made  it  evident  that  she  cared  little  for  him,  and 
her  manifest  indifference,  so  far  from  diminishing  his  passion,  in- 
creased it  almost  to  frenzy.  He  became  furiously  jealous  of  her, 
and  as  she  frequently,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  tormenting  him, 
encouraged  the  attentions  of  some  presumptuous  coxcomb,  more 
than  one  duel  resulted  from  her  heartless  conduct  Little  recked 
Mrs.  Jenyns  that  her  lover  thus  jeopardised  his  life  on  her  account. 
She  laughed  when  told  of  the  hostile  meetings  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  vowed  they  gave  her  6clat.  Gage  now  made 
the  discovery — but  too  late  to  profit  by  it — that  the  beautiful 
actress  was  totally  without  heart.  Not  only  did  she  not  love  him 
now,  but  she  had  never  loved  him.  This  he  understood ;  yet  his 
insane  passion  remained  incurable.  The  Circe  had  thoroughly 
bewitched  him.  Once,  and  once  only,  since  he  had  been  first 
entangled,  bad  an  opportunity  occurred  to  him  of  breaking  the 
fetters  of  the  enchantress.  This  was  immediately  after  the  memo- 
rable masked  ball  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund's,  when  for  a  few  days 
he  regained  his  freedom,  and  yielding  to  better  influences,  shunned 
her  baneful  society.  But  ere  a  week  had  gone  by,  he  was  again 
at  her  feet ;  and  though  the  fair  conaueror  was  willing  to  forgive, 
she  took  care  that  her  clemency  should  not  be  too  eaaUy  obtained, 
and  exacted  pledges  for  future  obedience.  It  is  possible  that  Gage 
might  at  this  time  have  succeeded  in  wholly  estranging  himself 
from  her,  if  she  had  not  had  a  secret  and  powerful  ally  in  Fairlie. 
It  was  chiefly  owinc  to  his  instrumentality  that  the  ill*starred 
reconciliation  was  enected.  Thenceforward  the  syren  maintained 
her  sway. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  Fairlie  had  answered  all  his  reckless  employer's 
pecuniary  demands  upon  him — not  without  feigned  remonstrances, 
certainly — nor  without  cent,  per  cent,  interest  for  the  advances, 
and  sufficient  security  for  repayment ;  but  he  had  already  begun  to 
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debate  with  himself  how  soon  matters  ouffht  to  be  brought  to  an 
end.  The  mine  was  ready  to  explode^  and  the  train  had  but  to  be 
fired.  The  steward  waited  for  the  fitting  moment  to  apply  the 
match,  and  meanwhile,  like  a  skilful  engineer,  took  every  precau* 
tion  to  ensure  himself  from  damage. 

By  this  time  the  position  of  the  two  had  become  reversed. 
FairUe  was  the  master;  Monthermer  the  dependent.  .Gage's 
estates  in  Suffolk  were  all  mortgaged — mortgaged,  it  would  seem, 
past  redemption  —  and  the  real  owner  of  Monthermer  Castle, 
though  he  had  not  as  vet  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  was  Felix  Fairlie. 
More  than  this,  all  Monthermer^s  sumptuous  furniture,  magnifi- 
cent  plate,  pictures^  equipages,  stud  of  horses,  everythinfif,  in  uiort, 
of  value,  once  belon^ng  to  him,  had  been  pledged  to  Fairlie,  and 
could  be  seized  by  the  rapacious  steward  whenever  he  chose. 

Still  Gage  went  on  recklessly  as  ever,  and  kept  up  the  same 
gay  and  gallant  exterior.  His  horses  and  equipages  were  still  the 
admiration  of  all  who  beheld  them  in  Piccadiuy  or  the  Park ; 
and  not  one  of  the  fopa  to  be  met  on  the  Mall  or  in  Saint  James's- 
street  was  distinguished  by  greater  richness  or  taste  of  appareL 
His  entertainments  at  his  mansion  in  Dover-street  were  still  mag- 
nificent, and  of  his  numerous  retinue  of  attendants  not  one  had 
been  discharged.  Most  of  these,  seeing  how  matters  were  going 
on,  had  taken  good  care  of  themselves.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  tradesmen  whom  our  prodigal  hero  honoured  with  his  custom, 
having  received  private  information  as  to  the  state  of  his  afiairs, 
had  ^corne  rather  clamorous  for  pavment,  but  Mr.  Fairlie  had 
hitherto  taken  care  that  Grage  should  not  be  personally  annoyed 
by  duns. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  last  three  months  had  been  spent  by 
our  hero,  we  shall  proceed  with  his  history. 

One  rooming,  towards  the  end  of  July,  a  party  of  young  men, 
most  of  them  nchly  attired,  but  of  very  dissolute  appearance,  were 
breakfasting  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  large  room  of  White's 
Chocolate  House,  in  Saint  James's-street.  Some  few,  while  sipping 
their  chocolate,  glanced  at  the  journals  of  the  day,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  going  on  in  the  political  world 
'—for  they  cared  little  about  such  information — ^but  in  order 
to  pick  up  a  scandalous  anecdote  or  story  with  which  they 
might  subsequently  divert  their  acquaintance.  Others,  and  these 
were  the  noisiest  of  the  company,  were  recounting  their  adveui* 
tures  overnight  in  the  streets  and  gambling-houses — ^telling  how 
they  had  scoured  High  Holbom  and  Chancery-lane,  and  broken 
the  windows  of  those  old  rogues  the  lawyers  abiding  in  or  near 
that  thoroughfare ;  how  they  had  bravely  battled  with  the  watch, 
what  tremendous  blows  they  had  given  and  received — in  proof  of 
which  latter  assertion  the  plaisters  on  their  pates  were  exhibited  ; 
how  they  had  been  captured,  and  rescued  as  they  were  being 
haled  by  the  constables  and  their  myrmidons  to  the  round-house ; 
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and  how  in  tbe  end  ihej  had  come  off  Tictoriously,  with  a  Y&st 
qaaotitj  of  trophies  in  the  shape  of  smashed  lanterns,  disabled 
rattles,  and  splintered  constables'  staves. 

The  peiBon  to  whom  these  Toystering  blades  ow^ed  their  de- 
liverance from  the  minions  of  the  law  was  no  other  than  Gage 
Monthermer,  who  came  up  most  opportunely  with  another  band 
of  scourers  from  Long*acre  and  Drury-lane,  and  speedily  put  the 
watchmen  to  rout  Ch^,  it  appeared,  had  been  drinking  deeply 
and  ^roaring  handsomely" — in  other  words,  he  had  been  creating 
terrible  disturbances  in  the  quarters  which  he  and  his  inebriate 
companions  had  visited. 

^d  here  we  may  as  well  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  that  the  young  bloods  of  the  time,  after  a  hard 
drinking-bout,  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves  and  cool  their 
heated  brains  by  scouring  the  streets,  and  insulting  and  mal- 
treating every  decent  person  they  encountered.  Occasionally, 
with  frantic  yells,  which  they  termed  "roaring,"  they  would 
burst  into  the  taverns,  clear  them  of  ^eir  guests,  and  then 
proceed  to  trounce  and  kick  the  waiters.  Daubing  over  signs, 
wrenching  off  knockers,  breaking  windows,  extinguishing  street- 
lamps,  and  tripping  up  chairmen,  were  among  the  mildest  frolics 
of  these  jovial  gentlemen.  Long  ere  this,  Gragehad  earned  so  much 
distinction  amongst  the  scourers,  or  Mohocks,  as  thev  delighted 
to  be  called,  that  by  common  consent  he  had  been  elected  their 
chief.  Gage  was  proud  of  the  title,  and  naturally  enough  attri- 
buted his  election  to  his  eminent  merits  as  a  scourer ;  but  there 
was  another  reason,  though  this  was  not  put  forward,  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  Mohocks  in  their  choice  of  a  leader.  Such  pranks  as 
they  played  were  not  to  be  committed  altogether  with  impunity. 
Some  one  must  pay  the  piper,  and  who  so  able  to  do  it^as  Gage? 
Our  hero  soon  discovered,  that  if  it  was  a  fine  thing  (as  surely  it  was) 
to  be  chief  of  the  scourers,  it  was  rather  expensive  work  to  main- 
tain the  position ;  and  that  to  mend  all  the  windows  broken  by 
his  followers,  re-gild  and  re-paint  the  signs  they  had  disfigured, 
and  find  new  knockers  for  the  doors  they  had  injured — to  say 
nothing  of  fees  to  watchmen  and  others,  as  well  as  plaifiFters  for  broken 
heads — he  soon  discovered,  we  say,  that  these  thmgs,  when  of  con- 
stant recurrence,  and  coming  upon  himself  alone,  cost  a  trifle. 

Many  of  Gage's  nocturnal  exploits  were  recounted  with  infinite 
zest  by  the  young  bloods  we  have  described,  and  great  admiration 
was  expressed  at  his  courage  and  skill ;  all  agreemg  that  he  well 
deserved  to  be  their  leader,  and  only  regretting  that  he  could  not 
hold  the  post  much  longer. 

Seated  at  a  table,  somewhat  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  com« 
pany,  were  four  personages  whom  we  first  met  at  Monthermer 
Castle,  and  who  at  that  time  professed  the  strongest  regard  for  its 
then  wealthy  owner.  To  listen  to  their  present  discourse,  the 
warmth  of  their  friendship  had  considerably  abated.    As  to  as- 
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sisting  Gf9ig^  in  his  hour  of  need,  sudk  an  idea  never  for  a  moment 
entered  their  heads :  if  it  had,  they  would  have  scouted  it  at 
once^  as  errant  folly.  From  the  time  when  we  fibcst  enooontered 
them  up  to  the  present  moment,  these  ingratea  had  nev^  lost 
sight  01  their  dupe.  It  was  not  their  feult  diat,  towaida  the 
end  of  his  career,  Qage  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  lower  gxade 
of  cheats.  They  had  warned  him,  but  he  would  not  take  connseL 
When  he  could  lose  his  money  like  a  gentleman — ^lose  it  to  gentle- 
men— why  ^ould  he  play  with  oommon  rooks  at  a  ffaming- 
(urdiaaiy — knayes  who  used  false  dice  and  cramped  boxes  ?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  bubble  I 

These  four  personages,  it  will  be  guessed,  were  Sir  Randal  de 
Mesehines^  Beau  Fieke^  Lord  MeLk>n^  and  Brice  Bunbuiy.  Let 
us  listen  to  their  discoursa 

^  Then  yqvl  think  it  is  all  up  with  our  friend,  eh,  Sir  Bandal?'' 
Bcice  Banbury  remarked. 

'^  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  the  young  baronet  replied.  ^  He  lost 
five  hottdred  pounda  to  me,  two  nights  agp,  at  hazard,  and  when  I 
applied  to  Fairlie  for  the  money  ^estorday,  it  was  refused." 

^^  Humph  !  that  looks  suspicious  indeed  I "  Brice  exdaimed. 
^<  Hitherto  all  his  debts  of  honour  haye  been  paid." 

^^  He  paid  me  a  thousand  pounds  last  week,"  Beau  Freke  ob* 
seryed,  with  a  smile.  ^^  I  have  not  played  with  him  since.  Old 
Fairlie  gaye  me  a  hint  when  he  handed  oyer  the  money,  and  I  haye 
acted  upon  it«" 

^^  Fairlie  cautioned  me  at  the  same  time,"  Sir  Bandal  said. 

^^Then  you  must  put  up  with  the  loss  With  patience,"  Brice 
remarked.  ^^You  should  not  haye  played  under  such  circum- 
stances." * 

^^  I  don't  mean  to  lose  the  money.     He  mu$t  pay  me." 

^  How  the  deuce  is  he  to  manage  it,  if  Fairlie  has  stopped  the 
supplies  ?"  Lord  Melton  said.  "  He  owes  me  a  small  bet  of  a  few 
hundred?,  but  I  connder  it  gone." 

"  Your  lordship  will  act  as  you  think  proper,"  Su:  Randal  re- 
joined ;  ''  but  I  mean  to  be  paid." 

^  Again,  I  ask — how  ?"  Lord  Mdbbon  said. 

"  You  will  see,  if  you  remain  here  till  two  o'clock,"  Sir  Randal 
returned,  with  a  laugh.  Then  taking  out  his  watdb,  he  added, 
"  You  won't  have  to  wait  long.  It  only  wants  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  time." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  a  yoimg  gentleman  at  an  adjoming 
table,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  apparently  occupied  with  a 
newspaper,  looked  up,  and  glanced  at  the  speaker.  He  did  not, 
however,  attract  Sir  Randal's  notice. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  haye  done,  and  you  will  then  judge 
what  is  likely  to  occur,"  pursued  the  joxmg  baronet,  coldly.  "  I 
haye  deqpatoked  a  note  to  Gage  acquainting  him  with  the  failure 
of  my  application  to  Fairlie — and  reminding  him  that  the  debt  is  a 
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debt  of  honour.  I  have  told  him  I  shall  be  here  at  the  hour  I  have 
just  named)  and  expect  to  receive  the  money/' 

*^  He  will  send  an  excuse/'  Brice  said. 

"No,  he  will  not,"  Sir  Randal  rejoined.  "  He  knows  I  will  take 
no  excuses.  Were  he  to  fail  me,  I  would  publicly  proclaim  him  a 
de&ulter,  and  then  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  honour  would  be  for 
ever  blasted." 

"  Scoundrel  I"  ejaculated  the  listener,  tinder  his  breath. 

'^  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming," 
Sir  Randal  contittaed.  "Notwithstanding  old  Fairlie's  protesta* 
tions  to  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  this  small  sum  may  be  screwed 
out  of  him." 

"Egad,  I  donh  consider  five  hundred  pounds  a  small  sum," 
Brice  remarked;  "  I  wish  to  goodness  I  possessed  as  much.  But 
I.  hope  you 'Won't  proceed  to  extremities  with  Ga^e.  Recollect 
how  mudk  you  have  got  out  of  him—- and  how  often  you  have 
feasted  with  him." 

"I  don't  care,"  the  youn^  baronet  rejoined.  *^  I  must  be  paid^ 
Let  me  see,"  he  added,  again  consulting  his  watch — "  ten  minutes 
to  two/' 

"By  Jove  I  I  begin  to  feel  quite  imeasy/'  Brioe  •  observed, 
rising.    "IshaUbeoff." 

"  Sit  down,"  Sir  Randal  cried,  ^thoritatively.  "  I  want  you  to 
be  present  at  the  interview." 

"  Interview  I"-  Brice  exclaimed,  reluctantly  complying  with  the 
injunction.     "  Do  you  think  he  will  cottne  in  penoii?** 

"Ifotadoubtofit."  ' 

"  The  best  thing  Grage  can  do  to  repair  his  fallen  fortunes  wiU 
be  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,"  Beau  Freke  remarked. 

"  Where  is  he  to  find  her  ?"■  Lord  Melton  laughed. 

"  Fairlie's  daughter,  if  she  would  have  him,  would  be  the  thing 
just  now." 

"  Poh  I  poh  t  old  Fairlie  would  not  now  consent  to  the  match**- 
much  as  he  once  desired  it,"  Brice  said. 

"A  truce  to  jesting  on  this  subject,  gentlemen,  if  you  please," 
Sir  Randal  interposed.  "  Fairlie  has  promised  me  his  daughter  in 
marriage." 

"You!"  the  beau  ejaculated.  "  Why,  he  has  given  me  a  like 
promise." 

"  With  the  view  of  sowing  discord  between  you,"  Brice  said ; 
^^but  don't  let  him  succeed  in  his  purpose.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
Graffe  could  win  her.    It  would  set  him  on  his  le^  again." 

"I  tell  you  he  has  no  chance,"  Sir  Randal  cried,  impatiently. 
"Fairlie  knows  too  well  what  he  is  about  to  wed  her  to  such  an 
irreclaimable  spendthrift." 

"Well,  then,  there  is  Lucy  Poynings,"  Brice  sugjgfosited — ''a 
charming  girl — far  prettier,  to  my  fancy,  than  Clare  Fairlie.    If  he 
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will  promise  to  tefomii  and  redre  to  the  conntrj,  he  may  persuade 
her  to  accept  him." 

^^  Pshaw,  she  has  been  long  cured  of  her  silly  attachment  to 
him,''  Sir  Randal  replied.  ^^  Gage  and  myself  have  often  met  her 
at  Ranelagh)  Maryleoone  Gardens^  and  other  places^  and  she  would 
not  even  look  at  him." 

"Apropos  of  Glare  and  Lucy,  do  you  remember  how  he  drove 
off  with  them  both  in  Sir  Hugh  Poyningafs  travelling  carriage^ 
after  the  masquerade  at  Bury?"  ^eaa  Freloe. observed. 

"Hal  ha  I  ha  I"  Brice  roared^  "what*  a  laugh  we  had  at  that 
droll  adventure  I  It  might  have  been  no  laughing  matter, 
though,  to  Gage.  Ten  to  one  he  had  broken  his  neck  when  he 
upset  the  coach  in  galloping  down  that  steep  hilL  It  was  lucky 
the  poor  girls  inside  were  uninjured.  But  they  must  Iiave  been 
contoundedly  frightened,  as  well  as  terribly  shaken^  Do  you 
recollect  the  woeuU  appearance  they  all  presented  when  they  were 
brought  back  to  the  Angel?  The  only  lively  oi^e  amongst  them 
was  httle  Lettioe  Rougham,  and  she  had  lost  none  of  her  spirit. 
It  was  an  odd  thing  that  her  fatheir  should  come  up  just  in  time 
to  rescue  them  all  from  their  peril,  and  get  Gaffe  from  under  the 
horses'  feet,  or  most  assuredly  he  would  have  had  his  brains  dashed 
out." 

"  Supposing  him  to  have  any,  whieh  may  admit  of  a  doubt," 
laughed  Sir  Kandal. 

"  Well,  I  fancied  that  night's  adventure  had  wrought  a  great 
change  in  his  character/'  Bnceconlinuiedik  "For  a  few  days,  on* 
his  return  to  town,  he  seemed  disposed  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  not  to  be  over  fond  of  our  society.  Things,  however,  soon 
came  rounds  and  he  resumed  his  old  habits." 

"For  that  we  have  phiefly  to  thank  Mr.  Fairlie,"  Lord  Melton 
remarked.  . 

"Yes — because  we  were  necessary  to  him,"  Beau  Freke  re- 
joined. "  I  shall  never  forget  his  alarm  when,  for  a  brief  space, 
he  really  believed  that  Gage  was  about  to  reform.  He  thought 
his  prize  would  be  snatched  from  him.  Mrs.  Jenyns,  who  had 
been  cast  off,  had  to  be  reinstated  without  delay." 

"  That  was  to  counteract  a  purer  influence  which  had  begun  to 
tell  upon  the  dupe,"  Brice  said.  "  If  Gage  had  been  left  alone 
for  another  week  he  W6uld  have  married  Lucv  Poynings — that  is, 
if  she  would  have  had  him— and  then  he  would  have  bidden  adieu 
for  ever  to  Mr.  Fairlie,  and  to  some  other  of  his  obliging  friends." 

"Not  so  loud,"  Beau  Freke  said;  "I  fancy  the  person  at  that 
table^who  appears  to  be  a  stranger  hc^re^  is  listening  to  us." 

"  Well,  unless  he  is  a  friend  of  Monthermei^s  he  can  have  heard 
nothing  to  interest  him,"  Lord  Melton  laughed.  -**  We  have  been* 
talking  of  no  one  else." 

More  than  once,  the  young  man  referred  to  had  cast  an  angry 
glance  at  the  speakers,  and  seemed  about  to  interrupt  their 
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Goune.  But  he  now  took  up  the  newspaper  again,  and  seemed 
occupied  with  it. 

<at  is  two  o'clock  I"  Sir  Randal  exclaimed.  <<He  will  not 
come." 

"Ton  are  wrong, — he  ib  here,"  Brioe  Bunbiiry  cried.  " I  wish 
I  could  vanish/'  he  added  to  himself. 

As  the  ezdamatiomi  were  uttered,  Gage  entered  the  ro(Mn,  and 
after  xetuming  the  aalutationa  of  such  of  the  companj  as  greeted 
him,  he  passed  on  towards  Sir  Randal.  His  habinments,  though 
rich,  were  sliffhlly  disordered,  and  he  looked  more  rakish  than 
heretofore.  Hjb  laced  orarat  was  careleesly  arranged,  his  peruke 
was  disfaeTeUed,  and  his  features  haggard  and  worn  by  de- 
bauchery ;  while^  detente  his  eflforto  to  conceal  it,  tiiere  was  a 
visible  embanBHment  in  his  manner.  As  he  approached  the  table 
at  which  his  qnandani  friends  were  seated,  Bnce  sprang  forward 
to  meet  him,  and  piossod  his  hand  with  afifeeted  warmu.  Beau 
Freke  and  Lord  Melton  were  cordial  enough  in  manner — ^but  Sir 
Randal  made  no  advance,  and  merely  bowed  stiffly. 

^I  knewyoa  would  be  punctual,  Monthermer,'^  he  said.  '^I 
told  our  friends  so  " 

^I  most  beg  you  to  aoeepi  my  apology,  Sir  Randal,**  Crage  re- 
plied. "  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  di»Etppoint  you,  but  Fairlie  will 
not  make  the  required  advance.  However,  such  a  Paltry  sum  can 
be  of  no  consequence  to  you.     I  will  pay  you  in  a  few  days." 

^^  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Montherm^,"  Sir  Randal  replied, 
^^  if  I  remind  you  of  what  I  intimated  in  my  letter,  that  this  is  a 
debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  repaid  on  pcdn  of  forfeiture  of  your 
character  as  a  genllenian." 

"  Oh !  yes, — that  is  quite  understood.  I  will  pay  it — ^I  mean  to 
paj  it--only  give  me  a  few  days.  I  am  a  good  deal  harassed  at 
this  moment." 

^^  Your  perplexities  are  not  Hkely  to  decrease,  sir,  and  I  cannot 
therefore  grant  you  iurther  delay." 

<^But  'sdeathi  what  am  I  to  do,  Sir  Randal?'*  Gage  cried. 
"  How  am  I  to  raise  the  money  ?" 

^^  Ay,  that's  just  itr— ^hafs  precisely  what  Lord  Melton  said," 
Brice  interposed.  ^^What  the  deuce  is  he  to  do  to  raise  the 
money?" 

^^  I  ou  should  have  thought  of  this  before,"  Sir  Randal  said. 

^^  Will  you  lend  me  the  amount  for  a  few  days,  Freke  ?"  Gage 
said  to  the  beau,  who,  however,  shook  his  head,  and  expressed  his 
regrets  at  being  compelled  to  decline.  ^  Will  you  obHge  me,  my 
lord  ?  "  Monthermer  added,  appealing  with  equal  ill-success  to  the 
porting  noUeman.  ^  I  suppose  it  is  m  vain  to  ask  you  ?  "  he  con- 
cluded, addressing  Brioe  Bunbuij. 

"  You  shouldn't  need  to  ask  twice,  if  I  had  the  money,  Mon- 
thermer," Brice  replied.  ^  Fd  lend  it  you  with  idl  the  pleasure  in 
life." 
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"  Then  I  must  positively  throw  myself  upon  your  good  nature 
to  hold  me  excused  for  a  few  days  longer.  Sir  Randal/'  Gage  said 
to  the  young  baronet  "  You  must  take  my  word,  as  a  gentleman, 
for  the  payment  of  the  money." 

"  I  will  not  take  it,"  Sir  Randal  rejoined,  insolently. 

"  How ! "  Gage  exclaimed,  starting,  and  involuntarily  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword.  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
doubted.     I  must  have  satisfaction  for  this  affront." 

"  Pay  me  the  money,  and  I  will  give  you  satisfaction,  Mr.  Mon- 
thermer.  But  do  not  imagine  I  will  cross  swords  with  any  man  of 
tarnished  honour — and  such  you  will  be  held  when  once  I  pro- 
claim you  a  defaulter." 

"  Tarnished  honour  I"  Gage  cried,  in  a  voice  of  anguish.  "  Can 
such  an  opprobrious  term  be  applied  to  me  ?  Have  I  no  friend 
left?" 

"Apparently  not,"  said  the  young  man  described  as  seated 
at  an  adjoining  table,  and  who,  as  he  came  forward,  proved 
to  be  Arthur  Poynings.  "I  will  lend  you  the  money  you  re- 
quire," he  added,  placing  a  pocket-book  in  Gage's  hands.  "  Pay 
this  honourable  gentleman,"  he  cried,  with  scornful  emphasis,  and 
regarding  Sir  Randal  with  supreme  contempt 

"  I  will  not  take  the  money  thus  offered,"  Sir  Randal  exclaimed. 

"  By  Heaven !  you  shall  take  it,"  Grage  cried,  opening  the  pocket- 
book,  and  forcing  the  bank-notes  it  contained  upon  the  young 
baronet  "  Count  them,  sir — count  them  in  the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen,  for  I  will  not  trust  your  word.  Huzza !  my  honour  is 
saved.     Arthur,  I  am  for  ever  beholden  to  you." 

"  Gratitude  is  all  your  friend  is  likely  to  get,  Monthermer,  so  it 
is  well  to  be  lavish  of  it,"  Sir  Randal  said.  "  Mr.  Arthur  Poynings, 
you  will  have  an  account  to  settle  with  me.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  met — but  if  you  will  afford  me  another  opportunity, 
I  promise  you  it  shall  be  the  last." 

"I  refuse  your  challenge.  Sir  Randal,"  Arthur  said. 

*^  Refuse  it,  sir  1 " 

"Ay,  utterly  refuse  it — on  the  ground  that  you  are  a  sharper — 
and  as  such  I  will  everywhere  denounce  you." 

Scarcely  were  these  words  out  of  Arthur's  mouth,  than  Sir 
Randal's  sword  sprang  from  its  sheath,  and  he  would  have 
attacked  young  Poynings  if  Gage  had  not  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  hurled  him  forcibly  backwards. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  room  was  in  confusion.  All  the  rest  of 
the  company  arose,  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  strife.  Sir  Randal 
was  so  furiously  exasperated,  that,  fearful  of  mischief  ensuing, 
Beau  Freke  and  Lord  Melton  judged  it  prudent  to  get  him  away, 
and  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  removing  him.  When  order  was 
at  last  restored.  Gage  looked  about  for  Arthur,  to  renew  his  thanks 
to  him  for  his  opportune  assistance,  but  the  young  man  had  dis- 
appeared. 

VOL.  XXXIX.  2  ▲ 
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A  TALE  OF  THB  DAT. 

By  DnDiiSr  Go8xello. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE    MAN    OF    THB    PEOPLE. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  summer  was  intensely  hot ;  and  Aber- 
Pandy  had  gone  mad! 

Not,  however,  because  of  Ae  Dogear,  now  iast  appcoachiug  its  ssenith, 
but  on  account  of  a  local  event  which  had  no  less  influence  than  Sinus 
over  the  minds  of  the  excitable  inhabitants  of  the  little  Welsh  borough 
just  named. 

An  election  was  going  to  take  place,  and  <<  The  Man  of  the  People*' 
was  about  to  be  returned. 

Ah !  such  a  man  !  Not  since  the  days  of  Howell  Dha  had  there  been 
one  like  him !  If  King  Arthur  himself — the  enchanted  royal  raven — ^had 
returned  to  Cwmry,  his  presence  at  Aber-Pandy  would  not  have  caused 
one  half  the  sensation  ! 

And  there  were  very  good  reasons  why  "  The  Man  of  the  People" 
should  be  more  welcome  than  the  hero  of  romance. 

King  Arthur,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged — 
if  ever  he  belonged  to  any — would  onoe  more  have  kept  his  court  at 
Camelot,  have  again  pat  hith  in  the  fair  and  false  Queen  Guenever,  have 
revived  the  Round  Tables  have  held  tournaments,  have  fought  with 
Paynim  Kinfi;s,  and  have  flourished  without  ceasing  ^'  his  good  swoid 
Escalkhar;"  but  for  all  this,  Jiad  extravagantly  as  the  good  folks  of  Aber- 
Pandy — when  deep  in  their  cups — might  haye  extolled  the  heroic  deeds  of 
their  mythic  monarch,  the  question  would  have  been  asked,  *'  What  will 
King  Arthur  do  for  us  f  Will  he  double  our  wages  in  the  pit  and  mine  ? 
Will  he  make  house-rent  cheaper?  Will  he  increase  the  value  of  our 
cattle,  and  send  our  ponies,  and  pigs,  and  salmons,  to  a  better  market?'' 
And  if  King  Arthur  could  not  conscientiously  have  promised  any  of  these 
benefits,  the  townsmen  of  Aber-Pandy  knew  somebody  who  could ; — at 
least,  they  thought  they  did,  and  that  very  often  amounts  to  much  the 
Bame  thing. 

For  a  people  like  the  Welsh,  credolous  only  in  matters  of  legendaiy 
lore,  quick  m  their  suspcions,  shrewd  in  their  dealings,  and  not  00 
heart"and*soul  devoted  to  the  goddess  whose  favourite  abode  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  as,  unnecessarily,  to  make  themselves  mar^rs  in  her 
cause — ^for  such  a  people  it  was  wonderful  the  amount  of  &ith  they 

?ut  in  the  professions  of  the  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Aber- 
^andy. 
It  was  true  that  he  also  was  a  native  of  the  Principality,  but  their 
patriotism  would  hardly  have  been  awakened  in  his  favour  if  a  belief  in 
nis  enormous  wealth  had  not  been  widely  entertained.   Who  but  a  great 
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capitaliBt  covld  have  purchased  the  vast  district  of  the  Bryn-Mawr  with 
the  immediate  intention  of  reopening  the  exteasive  lead-mines  aban- 
doned sinee  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  getkinr  them  into  full  work 
again,  with  the  avowed  object  of  making  a  rapid  lortune  for  every  diare* 
holder  in  the  undertaking?  Who  hot  a  person  of  extensive  influence 
amongst  the  magnates  of  the  London  money-matket-<— that  shininr 
centre  of  opulence  and  power— ^ould,  like  ^^  The  Man  of  the  People, 
have  gratified  them  with  plans  for  converting  the  small,  maritime,  trading 
town  of  Aber-Paady  into  a  rival  of  aneieot  Tyise  or  modem  Liverpool, 
<<  only  just  let  him  have  their  confidence,  and  give  him  time  enou^  to 
do  it  ?"  Was  there  not  proof,  moreover,  that  '^  The  Man  of  the  People" 
was  rich — evidently  richer  than  his  neighbours  ?  Was  there  not  Ty- 
Gwyn,  the  large  white  house  that  he  had  lately  built  at  Pen-y-Cr(ig,  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  he  meant  to  pass  the  shoe^ig-season  ?  And 
was  there  not  Plas-y-Jones  its^f,  to  which  he  had  just  added  two  wings, 
new  stables,  and  a  golden  wea&ercock,  and  where  he  had  set  up  a  flag- 
Stafi^,  bearing  the  proud  escnftefaeon  oi  the  Joneses,  which  blew  out  in  the 
breeze  when  he  visited  his  ancestral-hall  and  feasted  his  friends  of  the 
four  adjoiniog  counties  ? 

Sufficient  reasons  these  why  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  should,  in  his 
turn,  become  <^  The  Man  of  the  People.** 

The  day  breaks  early  on  the  hills  that  environ  the  town  of  Aber-Pandv, 
but  earlier  than  daylight  itself  wece  those  who  dwelt  amongst  the  hills, 
on  the  bri^t  July  morning  that  was  to  herald  the  election  of  Meredyth 
Powell  Jones.  From  the  steep  meuntain  slope,  from  the  hollow  valley, 
from  the  broad  meadow,  from  the  margin  of  the  deep  lake,  from  the  banks 
of  tlie  rushiag  torrent,  from  the  jhelter  of  the  woodside,  from  the  edge  of 
the  sea-marsh,  man,  woman,  and  child  were  astir  before  the  sun  began  to 
shine,  to  go  down  to  Aber-Pandy  to  vote  for  ^'  The  Man  of  the  People," 
-—or,  at  all  events,  to  see  him  voted  fkxr,  and  share  in  the  excitement  of 
the  hour. 

And  a  curious  sight  it  was,  to  a  stranger  in  the  land,  to  see  them  come 
streaming  into  the  whitewashed,  low-roofed,  crooked-streeted,  badly- 
paved,  duty  little  town :  the  women  astride  their  shaggy  ponies,  with  their 
Uack  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  sturdy  figures,  flaunting  ribbons  and  mascutine 
hats;  the  wild-looking  men  afoot,  with  stout  sticks  in  their  hands,  and 
wearing  long  coats  of  bright  blue  with  lar^e,  white,  metal  buttons,  red 
waistcoats,  corduroy  breeches,  stockings  brighter  of  blue  than  their  coats, 
and  stout  shoes  which — unlike  their  Celtic  relations  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland — they  actually  wore  on  their  foet ;  as  for  the  children,  some  were 
carried,  some  were  led,  some  ran  belore,  some  lingered  behind;  but  all,  in 
every  group,  in  every  file,  male  and  female,  man,  woman,  and  child,  were 
vociferating  in  a  dialect  which  the  natives  of  the  Principality  vow  to  be 
the  most  musical  on  earth,  but  which  an  unprejudiced  Saxon  inwardly 
deoouncee  as  the  most  frightful  jargon  l^t  ever  tortured  mortal  ears. 
Their  voices,  however,  would  be  sweet  enough  by-and-by,  at  least  to  one 
individual,  had  he  even  been  less  of  a  Welshman  than  bte  was,  when  the 
returning  officer  should  declare  him  the  elected  member  for  the  incozw 
zoptiUe  borough  of  Aber-Pandy* 

He  was  <8aiB  of  that  fact  acme  time  before  the  election  took  place, 
no  ofqpositioii   being    offered.      For    five-andHhirty  years    the   place 
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had  been  represented — if  you  like  to  say  so — ^by  Watkyn  Wattyn^ 
Esquire,  of  Castell-Watkyn  and  Glas-Fynnon,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county.  But  like  most  heads  of  old 
families,  accustomed  to  representation,  Mr.  Watkyn  Watkyn  had 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  material  interests  of  his  con* 
stituents.  He  presented  a  petition  now  and  then,  but  generally  fell 
asleep  before  the  clerk  of  the  House  had  read  it  through  ;  and  once  in 
the  course  of  his  long  parliamentary  career  he  was  known  to  have  had 
something  to  do  with  a  private  bill  for  diverting  the  high-road  that  led 
from  Castell- Watkyn  to  a  neighbouring  market-town,  because  it  did  not 
go  near  enough  to  certain  quarries  of  which  he  was  the  owner ;  but  with 
these  exceptions  ^e  legislative  efibrts  of  Mr.  Watkyn  Watkyn  might 
with  safety  be  termed  null  and  of  no  effect,  and  when  he  died,  without  a 
son  to  inherit  his  seat,  and  the  Glas-Fynnon  fox-hounds  were  thrown  as 
a  subscription-pack  upon  the  county,  everybody — gentle  as  well  as>  simple 
—who  had  a  share  in  the  franchise,  thought  it  advisable  to  look  out  for 
some  <A\e  whose  habits  of  business  were  more  fully  developed  than  those 
of  their  late  respected  member. 

With  an  eye  to  such  a  contingency,  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  had 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  been  carefully  probing  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  the  borough  of  Aber-Pandy.  Those  four  or  five  years  had  been 
the  most  eventful  of  his  life,  for  they  had  witnessed  his  rise  ^m  the  posi- 
tion of  an  obscure  but  shatp-praotising  attorney,  at  first  in  his  native 
towR)  but  afterwards  in  London,  to  that  of  an  omnivorous  man  of  business, 
a  director  in  half  a  dozen  profitable  commercial  schemes,  a  speculator  in 
shares  on  which  his  support  conferred  a  premium-— and  which  be  always 
profited  by  when  they  were  at  the  highest — and  finally  to  that  of  one 
whose  alleged  resources  passed  current  for  real,  downright,  substantial, 
and  almost  inexhaustible  wealth. 

To  regild  the  name  of  Jones,  if  perchance  it  had  been  smirched  in  its 
transmission  through  a  hundred  ancestors — to  change  into  a  spacious 
mansion  the  humble  farm-house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  lights— to  buy 
up  all  the  land  that  was  saleable,  far  and  near — to  subscribe  liberally 
towards  the  erection  of  new  Dissenting  Chapels — to  impress  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Aber-Pandy  and  the  country  gentlemen  round  about  with  the 
idea  that  his  was  the  influence  which  alone  could  bring  the  railroad 
there,  improving  their  town,  river,  harbour — in  a  word,  creating  their 
commerce :  these  were  amongst  his  acts  and  endeavours,  and  they  had 
not  failed  of  success. 

If  the  feeling  has  not  endrely  subsided  in  Wales,  which  makes  it 
rather  uphill  work  for  a  nouveau  riche  to  establish  himself  on  equal 
terms  with  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  it  is  chiefly  in  those  parts 
where  nature  has  hemmed  them  in  by  barriers  which  levelling  traffic  has 
not  yet  pierced.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  vale  of  Aber-Pandy. 
Some  inkling  of  the  widely-diffused  belief  that  to  make  money — and  a 
good  deal  of  it— is  the  great  aim  and  object  of  existence,  had  found  its 
way  down  there,  and  "  the  old  families,*'  as  they  style  themselves,  par 
excellence,  thought  they  might  as  well  put  their  pride  in  their  pockets, 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  Blling  those  pockets  with  something  more 
serviceable  than  pride.  Besides,  who  could  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
name  of  Jones  ?     Wasn't  it  Welsh  enough  ?    Didn't  Jones  of  Spytty^ 
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Evan  drive  a  four-in-haud,  the  distinctive  sign  of  a  real  Welsh  squire  ? 
Wasn't  Jones  of  Eglwys- Monad  chairman  of  quarter-sessions?  Hadn't 
Jones  of  Gwem-GwaeJod  attested  upon  oath  — though  the  value  of  his 
oath  was  not  very  highly  rated,  he  being  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  on  light 
occasions — had  he  not,  however,  sworn  that  he  possessed  a  family  parchment, 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  granted  to  his  house  by  Llywarch  H^n — a 
goat  with  golden  horns  browsing  on  a  field  t;^<— and  wasn't  this  au 
armorial  distinction  for  any  Jones  to  be  proud  of  ?  To  sum  up  the 
matter— no  argument  being  necessary  when  you  are  once  determined  on 
doing  a  thing — Meredyth  Powell  Jones  of  Plas-y-Jones — a  Powell  by 
the  mother's  side,  and  a  Meredyth  by  that  of  his  maternal  grandmother, 
so  they  found  out — ^was  recognbed  by  "  the  old  families,"  and  universally 
supported. 

Great  was  the  gathering  in  the  nubbly  market-place,  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  election ;  long  was  the  procession  that  crossed  the 
bridge  called  Pont*y-Pandy,  in  the  centre  of  which  rode  the  candidate 
for  popular  favour,  in  a  carriage  and  four,  electorally-bedecked ;  shrill 
were  the  screams  of  the  rosy -cheeked,  hat- wearing  females,  when  the 
aforesaid  carriage  came  in  sight ;  and  Discord  herself  must  have  been 
startled  when  the  hubbub  of  Cambrian  gratulation  arose,  greeting  **  The 
Man  of  the  People,"  as  he  stepped  upon  the  hustings. 

Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Thomas  Evans  of 
"  The  Castle," — there  is  always  a  casde  in  these  Welsh  towns — and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans  of  Llys-y-Mynydd — a  place  which  mag- 
nificently means  **  The  Palace  on  the  Mountain."  P^either  of  these 
gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of  their  abodes,  were  feudal  of 
aspect  or  regal  of  address,  but  what  they  said  was  said  with  a  will,  in  a 
manner  which  the  Welsh  call  *<  heart-y,"  with  the  first  syllable  of  that 
word  very  strongly  accentuated.  It  is  well  that  people  should  some- 
times seem  to  be  in  earnest,  and  both  proposer  and  seconder  were 
cheered,  as  if  from  their  lips  flowed  not  merely  the  honey  of  rhetoric 
but  the  intoxicating  tnethegiin  of  strongest  oratory.  At  last  the  tumult 
of  approbation  ceased,  the  mayor — who  was  also  a  Mr.  Thomas  Evans-— 
put  the  question  to  the  multitude,  and  no  other  candidate  presenting  himself, 
Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  of  Plas-y- Jones  was  declared  duly  elected. 

*^  The  Man  of  the  People"  then  stepped  forward,  amidst  an  uproar  com- 
pared with  which  the  confusion  of  Babel  was  no  louder  than  the  gadfly's 
sultry  horn,  and  addressed  the  enlightened  constituency  of  Aber-Pandy. 

He  possessed  a  good  many  of  the  external  attributes  of  the  people*,  a 
fraction  of  whom  he  now  represented. 

His  appearance  was  not  the  most  prepossesring,  and,  as  he  stood 
alently  waiting  for  the  subsidence  of  the  din,  but  for  the  quick  glances 
of  his  dark,  restless  eye,  you  might  have  fancied,  as  you  looked  upon  the 
heavy  brow,  the  wide  iace,  the  thick,  foreshortened  nose,  the  flat,  leaden- 
hued  lips,  the  adust  complexion,  and  the  square,  massive,  exaggerated 
chin,  that  a  huge  daguerreotype  was  before  you,  instead  of  a  combination 
of  human  lineaments  vitally  endowed  and  instinct  with  human  passions 
and  desires.  When  he  spoke,  however,  all  that  was  previously  devoid  of 
animation  vanished  at  once :  his  features  became  plastic  and  expressive^ 
his  gestures  vehement,  his  language  eloquent. 
-   A  political  candidate  making  promises  to  an  eager  audience  has  no  great 
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need  to  restrict  faims^f  to  logical  statements :  an  appeal  to  the  inmgba* 
tion,  then,  goes  ten  times  as  £w  as  the  soondest  reasoning.  Au  reUe, 
who  ever  heard  of  reason  on  the  hustings  ?  The  orator's  object  there,  when 
not  eo^faged  in  contioyersy,  is  to  send  every  one  aw&y  in  good  hmnowv 
and  how  can  people  be  better  pleased  than  by  the  assurance  that  all  he 
seeks  is  their  particular  advantage  ? 

It  was  whoUy  on  topics  of  this  nature  that  ^*  The  Man  of  the  People'^ 
dilated.  He  knew  his  hearers  too  well  to  trouble  them  much  abont 
politics.  That  theme  would  have  been  appropriate  enough  had  any  rival 
existed  with  whom  to  contest  their  votes,  but  after  walking  over  the 
course  without  an  opponent,  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  put  commoa- 
place  ideas  into  people's  heads  when  he  had  something  better  to  fill  them 
with.  Having  told  them,  for  decency's  sake,  that  they  might  rely  upon 
him  for  advocating  every  practical  reform  that  should  not  break  down  the 
great  dyke  of  the  constitution,  which  they,  he  felt  seeure,  were  as  anxious 
as  himself  to  preserve  in  its  unimpaired  s<^dity,  he  changed  the  subject 
to  local  intwests,  not  a  moment  too  soon  for  those  who  listened,  and 
applauded. 

There  are  those — I  believe  them  to  be  mostly  painstakiag,  delving 
antiqnaiiaBS,  enamoured  of  their  own  pursuits*— ww  assure  the  worid 
that  the  Welsh  tongue  is  the  roost  expressive  that  ever  was  invented, — 
that  every  Welsh  word  has  at  least  twenty  different  meanings,  and  that 
every  inflection  conveys  some  separate  association.  If  this  be  true, 
nobody  will  deny  that  it  is  the  very  best  for  the  purposes  of  a  pariia- 
mentary  speaker.  ^'  The  Man  of  the  People"  seemed  to  cleave  to  this 
opinion^  at  any  rate,  he  made  use  of  Welsh  as  if  he  really  thought  so. 
How  he  crowded  the  wharfs  not  yet  built  with  woricmen  paid  in  golden 
wages,^ — hew  he  filled  the  empty  harbour  with  the  mercantile  fleets  of 
all  nations^ — how  he  raised  public  edifices  in  Aber-Pandy  that  should  be 
the  envy  of  metropolitan  cities^ — how  he  threw  a  network  of  railways 
over  Wales,  of  which  Aber*Pandy  should  be  the  true  and  only  nucleus, — 
how  he  brought  to  light  mineral  treasures  from  the  concealed  depths  of 
the  mountains  that  there  looked  down  upon  them, — and  how  at  last  he 
carried  plenty  and  prosperity  to  every  man's  door, — were  points  in  hie 
artfully  adapted  though  seemingly  impulsive  harangue  which,  at  every 
purposed  pause^  drew  forth  shouts  and  screams  of  frenzied  delight  firom 
the  greedy  listeners  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

Oh,  there  wasn't  a  living  soul  there,  they  swore-^in  Wdsh— that 
wouldn't  lay  down  his  lilis  for  Squire  Jones  that  instant. 

**  Oh,  their  hearts  to  goodness, — yes — ^indeed,  indeed  1" 

And  dien  they  flouted  '^  Jones  y-beth-y*byddy  Oroian!  Oroian!" 
And  they  drank  Crw  dha  at  the  expense  of  ^*  The  Man  of  the  People;** 
and  they  got  furiously  drunk,  and  rolled  about  the  streets  in  glorification 
of  "  The  Man  of  the  People  ;"  and  if  their  brains  had  not  been  topsy* 
tnrvy  already  they  would  have  stood  upon  their  heads  for  ''  The  Man  of 
the  People,"  and  have  crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  worship  ^'  The 
Man  of  the  People."  Let  us.  sujppose,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  the 
eieotoffs  of  Aber-Pandy  had,  like  their  Member,  a  competent  knowledge 
of.  the  capabilities  of  the  Wc^sh  language. 

At  the  grand  dinner  which  Mr.  Meiedyth  Powell  Jones  eave  that  day, 
9t»  Plaa-yJoBes^  to  about  thirty  of  the  squires,  eipect«ntTpading  riiare- 
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hidden  in  the  magnificent  mines  of  Bryn-Mawr,  he  tried,  as  he  cireolated 
die  magnnms  of  old  port  whidi  the  Cambrian  squirearcl^  still  fondly 
ding  to,  what  efiect  plain  English,  dealing  with  sums  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  would  have  upon  their  imaginations ;  and  ndlther  the  cunning 
Darieses,  the  astute  Griffithses,  the  worldly-wise  Hugheses,  nor  the 
abundantly-dever  Joneses,  his  own  namesakes,  were  proof  against  the 
prospect  of  a  batUt  fide  two  hundred  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  then 
and  there  ccmsented  to  fork  out ;  and  when  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones 
laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  that  night  he  felt  that  he  had  made  his  mark 
in  the  Principality  and  done  a  pretty  good  stroke  of  business. 

CHAPTER  II. 


There  used  to  be  a  theory  in  days  of  yore,  when  probity  in  com- 
mercial transactions  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  that  in  whatever 
speculations  a  man  embarked  he  ought  always  to  be  master  of  sufficient 
resources  to  "  bring  himself  home  again." 

It  is  true  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  wealthiest  amongst  the 
merchants,  our  ancestors,  began  the  world  with  nothing:  they  took  down 
the  shutters,  they  swept  out  the  office,  they  mounted  the  high  stool,  they 
plodded  at  the  inky  desk,  they  served  a  long  and  laborious  apprentice- 
ship ;  but  they  were  honest  and  industrious,  and,  in  due  time,  came  their 
reward  —  partnership,  headship,  and  an  ample  fortune.  Although 
''  nothing  was  the  point  they  set  out  from,  their  prog^ss  had  not  con- 
tinued long  before  *'  a  little  "  appeared ;  that  "  little  "  accumulated,  and 
each  accumulation  helped  to  form  the  substantial  foundation  on  which  to 
build  eventual  prosperity* 

Modern  speculation,  however,  goes  to  work  in  a  Afferent  way.  The 
original  "nothing"  is  the  only  feature  of  resemblance  between  the 
Fenchurch-street  of  the  past  and  the  Capel-court  of  the  present.  There 
is  no  taking  down  of  shutters  now-a-days,  no  office  sweeping,  no  drudgery, 
no  plodding ;  a  face  of  brass,  a  heart  of  iron,  impudence  that  nothing 
can  daunt,  recklessness  that  nothing  can  restrain — these  are  the  qualities 
taken  to  the  mart,  the  substitutes  for  integrity  and  upright  dealing.  ^The 
idea  of  pausing  to  inquire  whether  an  engagement  entered  into  can  be 
met  when  its  nour  arrives,  never  for  an  instant  troubles  the  mind  of 
modem  speculation.  To  *'  do  business  "  is  the  first  thing ;  ingenuity  and 
daring  accomplish  the  rest. 

He  was  a  dever  fellow  who  invented  the  calling  of  the  "  Parliamentary 
Agent,*'  though  perhaps  the  inventor  himself  never  foresaw  how  many 
occupations  it  was  destined  to  include.  There  is  no  necessity  for  being 
brought  up  to  anything  in  particular  in  order  to  shine  in  this  line.  You 
may  have  run  the  gauntlet  through  every  ordeal,  and  have  issued  from 
all,  more  or  less  scathed ;  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  you  are  in  want  of 
an  ostensible  position;  parliamentary  agency  opens  its  arms,  to  your 
embrace. 

Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  commenced  his  London  career  as  a 
parliamentary  agent.  His  previous  practice  as  an  attorney  at  Aber* 
randy  had  put  him  up  to  a  variety  of  useful  dodges,  and  business  very 
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soon  came  in.  Irregular,  marauding,  Algerine  that  business  might  be  : 
so  much  the  better ;  the  world  was  so  bad,  he  said,  that  a  good,  whole- 
some scourge  was  the  great  thing  needful ;  you  might  call  him  *'  The 
Cholera"  if  you  liked — ^he  cared  nothing  about  names  so  long  as  he  got 
plenty  of  clients.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  rogues  always  hunt  in  couples 
— providentially,  it  may  be,  for  their  mutual  undoing.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
like  will  to  like,  and  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  was  not  long  before  he  dis- 
covered the  necessary  affinity  between  himself  and  a  gentleman  named 
Mr.  Rigby  Nicks. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  and  where  Mr.  Rigby  Nicks  first 
turned  up  in  a  public  capacity,  but  that  he  had  been  pretty  well  schooled 
somewhere^  was  plain  enough  to  all  who  had  the  luck — good  or  bad  as  it 
might  happen  to  be— to  come  into  contact  with  him.  The  ostensible 
business  of  his  life  was  pleasure,  but  beneath  the  shining  surface  the 
current  ran  deep,  dark,  and  strong  in  the  direction  of  profit  He  had 
many  personal  qualities  to  fit  him  lor  society.  Of  good  appearance,  easy 
manners,  fluent  of  speech,  ready-witted,  full  pf  anecdote^  and  with  spirits 
that  never  flagged,  Rigby  Nicks  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every  circle 
which  he  graced  by  his  presence. 

Nothing,  however,  in  this  world  is  absolutely  given  away.  We  are 
all  barterers  :  in  return  for  what  we  offer,  an  equivalent  is,  in  some  shape, 
required.  The  exchange  which  Rigby  Nicks  preferred  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  anecdote. 

When  Brummell  was  at  the  height  of  hb  glory,  he  had  no  more 
devoted  worshipper  than  the  wealthy  Motteux.  To  be  honoured  by  the 
countenance  of  the  Dandy  Autocrat  was  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  the 
millionnaire*s  existence.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  all  the  world  was 
in  town,  and  Motteux  met  Brummell  in  Pall  Mall.  Would  the  great 
leader  of  fashion  come  and  dine  with  him, — would  he  fix  his  own  day, — 
would  he  name  the  people  he  should  like  to  meet  ?  **  My  good  fellow, 
Motteux,**  said  Brummell,  with  the  greatest  kindness  of  manner — "  my 
good  fellow,  if  you  wish  to  show  me  any  attention — at  this  time  of  the 
year, — let  it  be— m  money  I  '* 

And  "  money"  was  the  thing  inrhich  Rigby  Nicks  generally  contrived  to 
elicit,  in  one  way  or  other,  from  his  admirers.  He  had  a  great  many 
strings  to  his  bow— a  tolerably  long  one,  as  may  be  imagined — and  a 
great  many  arrows  in  his  quiver — not  such  as  the  Psalmist  sings  of,  but 
of  the  kind  that  usually  hit  the  mark.  Whether  he  backed  horses  on 
single  or  double  events,  whether  he  sat  or  stood  behind  painted  paste- 
board, whether  he  speculated  with  a  friend's  credit  or  his  cash,  the  result 
was  slways  the  same  :  he  pocketed  something  by  the  transaction.  The 
friend  might  suffer — indeed,  that  was  as  safe  to  happen  as  when  an  author 
"  shares  profits"  with  a  publisher — but  Rigby  Nicks  got  well  out  of  it. 

So  lucky  a  fellow  ought  quickly  to  have  become  rich,  but  a  proverb 
stood  in  his  way.  The  money  got  over  the  back  of  a  certun  personage, 
is  spent — we  all  know  how.  Thus  it  befel  with  Rigby  Nicks.  He  had 
been  '*  in"  for  most  of  the  best  things  going,  but  the  proceeds  disappeared 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  acquired :  in  what  ^*  lower  deep"  none  but  himself 
could  tell.  Enough  that  he  was  still  a  speculator  when  he  met  with 
Heredyth  Powell  Jones« 

It  was  a  general  election,  and  the  general  corruption  attendant  on  it, 
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tvhich  first  drew  these  two  worthies  together.  Rigby  Nicks  possessed 
a  large  acquaiDtance  amoDgst  moneyed  candidates;  Meredytn  Powell 
Jones  had  felt  the  pulse  of  numerous  constituencies,  and  knew  their  respec- 
tive values.  The  man  of  pleasure  and  the  attorney  soon  understood  each 
other,  and  from  that  time  forth  their  interests  were  united.  They  did 
not  set  up  a  firm,  keep  a  stock  purse,  or  trade  invariably  on  the  same 
bottom ;  but  the  paths  trodden  by  them,  hoWever  circuitous  or  wide 
apart,  always  led  to  the  same  goal. 

Still,  the  consequences  were  not  the  same  to  each.  Rigby  Nicks,  at 
the  close  of  eveiT  successful  project^  remained — for  the  reason  already 
assigned — precisely  where  he  was  when  he  started.  Meredyth  Powell 
Jones,  on  tne  contrary, — whose  personal  habits  were  the  reverse  of  ex- 
pensive—constantly improved  his  position.  Their  mutual  relations,  there- 
fore, gradually  altered  i  the  man  of  pleasure  became  daily  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  man  of  business,  until,  with  all  his  cleverness,  the 
former  eventually  became  his  associate's  tool. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  flourished  in  these  shifting,  adventurous 
times,  when  the  courted  Croesus  of  to-day  is  a  fugitive  or  a  felon  to- 
morrow, none  were  less  open  to  the  reproach  of  not  taking  the  tide  at  the 
flood  than  Meredyth  Powell  Jones.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the 
enthusiastic  reception  he  met  with  at*  Aber-Pandy. 

It  was  late  in  the  session  when  he  took  his  seat;  all  the  great  Parlia- 
mentary battles  had  been  fought,  accusations  against  Ministers  were 
almost  at  an  end  (till  the  House  met  again),  and  support  was  not  quite 
so  anxiously  sought  by  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches;  nevertheless, 
the  Ministerial  whipper-in,  always  the  politest  of  men,  shook  hands  with 
the  new  senator)  and  trusted  he  should  always  find  him  voting  on  the 
right  side.  It  was  easy  enongh  to  give  a  promise  the  fulfilment  of  which 
was  not  immediately  to  be  exacted,  and  till  the  opportunity  arrived  for 
making  it  worth  his  while  to  sell  his  services,  the  honourable  member  for 
Aber-Pandy  took  up  ''an  independent  position." 

But  to  be  idle  was  no  part  of  his  nature;  he  had  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire  for  that  There  were  mines  of  all  metals  to  be  worked;  railways  in 
all  countries  to  be  kept  in  motion;  companies  of  all  kinds  to  be  carried 
out.  The  Limited  Liability  Act  had  passed,  and  every  man  with  a 
shilling  was  ready  to  rush  into  partnership.  Until  this  opportunity 
offered,  the  philanthropic  depths  of  human  nature  had  never  been  suffi- 
ciently sounded.  It  was  amazing  how  suddenly  the  discovery  took  place 
that — if  money  were  to  be  made  by  them — schemes  for  universal  im- 
provement were  the  silnplest  things  in  the  world.  Nothing,  it  was  now 
found  out,  had  ever  gone  right  before.  Adulteration,  abuse,  deception, 
insufficiency,  alone  characterised  the  past;  plenty,  reality,  and  the 
genuine  article— ^no  matter  what  was  wanted,  or  how  much— -were  to 
mark  the  future.  A  mercantile  millennium  had  at  length  arrived.  Virtue 
was  henceforward  to  be  the  motive  power  of  the  machinery  of  commercial 
speculation.  To  do  good  to  the  community  at  lai^  was  reward  enough 
for  any  toil — after  dividing  profits  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.  All 
shareholders  were  brothers,  and  all  the  world  was  an  oyster,  containing 
one  inestimable  pearl,  which  everybody  wanted  to  sell — for  his  brother's 
benefit,  of  course. 

Foremost  amongst  these  ardent  lovers  of  their  kind  was  Mr.  Meredyth 
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Powell  Jones,  and  zealousljr  as  he  had  always  lahonred  for  the  good  of 
his  species,  his  past  exertions  were  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade  by  the 
efforts  he  made  when,  to  the  weight  of  his  former  position,  he  was  able 
to  add  that  which  he  derived  from  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  recess  came  opportunely  to  assist  him  in  maturing  farther  schemes 
of  social  adTSzitage.  To  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  there  is  nothing 
like  keeping^  open  boose,  with  good  shooting  and  a  good  cook*  The 
Ty-Gwyn  property  afforded  the  first ;  Rigby  Nicks  secured  ^e  second ; 
and  a  score  of  influential  Members,  Chairmen,  and  Directors,  went  down 
from  London  to  revel  in  Welsh  hospitidity.  The  grouse  fell  fast  on  the 
moors,  the  entrees  vanished  from  the  board ;  never  were  heard  such 
stories  as  those-  told  by  Rigby  Nicks  ;  never  was  seen  such  a  host  as  the 
member  for  Aber-Paady ;  never  were  soeh  pkns  dreamt  of  as  those 
which  he  devdoped.  TIm  life  the  Lond^ers  led  amongst  the  Cam- 
brian squires  was  perfectly  delightful ;  but  there  is  sometLung  mmre  de- 
lightful  even  than  present  enjoyment ! 

What  that  was  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  promised  to  realise  for  them 
when  vrinter  came,  and  one  and  all  of  the  guests  were  glad  when  the 
murky  fogs  once  more  shrouded  their  dearly-beloved  city,  and  the  money- 
making  season  again  set  in. 


OHAPTEB  UI. 
▲  N    INVENTOB. 

In  the  firont  room,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  streets 
belonging  to  the  region  of  Soho-square,  two  women  sat  at  work. 

Though  the  weatbec  was  cold—November  having  set  in — ^tkiey  had 
seated  themselves  dose  to  one  of  the  windows,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
dim  afternoon  light  asloag  as  it  lasted. 

Had  they  been  nearer  to  the  ^replace  their  position  would  not  have 
increased  their  comfort,  for  although  the  fire  was  laid  it  was  not  lit,  and 
the  hearth  that  does  not  blaze  is  one  of  the  most  cheerless  things  on 
earth. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  of  these  women  at  that  moment  gave  the 
subject  a  thought,  the  occupation  on  which  they  were  engaged  entirely 
engrossing  their  attention*  It  was  a  pattern  of  many-coloured  flowers 
on  dark  velvet,  designed  apparently  to  form  the  border  of  some  rich  robe ; 
but  it  was  equally  clear,  nom  the  appearance  of  the  room  and  other 
unmistakable  signs,  that  th«  robe  when  finished  was  not  to  be  worn  by 
either  of  the  buoy  needlewomen. 

Yet,  however  sumntoous  the  fabric  and  brilliant  its  adornment,  it 
could  not,  as  a  dress,  have  had  a  more  appropriate  destination  than  that 
of  decorating  the  person  of  one  of  the  two  embroideresses — at  least,  if 
beauty  alone  has  a  claim  to  splendour  o£  attire. 

She  was,  at  a  guess,  afcout  twoctnd-twenty  years  of  age ;  younger, 
periiaps,  in  reality,  but  looking  as  much,  in  conseqoenee  of  the  complete 
maturity  which  French  girls,  in  general,  attain  aktan  eaxHer  neriod  than 
our  own.  Of  the  nation  to  wlttch  she  bebagediio  one  at  all  shitted  in 
continental  phyriognomy  could  entertain  a  doubt,  for  dioiigh  may-  oi 
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thv  attnbiites  of  her  beanty  ynete  common  to  southern  coantries,  the  ex- 
pieasion  which  mfbrmed  it  was  qvite  distinct  from  that  which  animates 
the  features  of  the  women  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  or  of  Spain.  It  was 
the  brighter  hue  of  her  cheek  and  the  greater  brilliancy  of  her  complexion 
diat  constituted  the  external  differenee,  but  a  wider  separation  lay  in  the 
constant  pkj  of  her  countenance,  whidi,  eren  when  she  was  silent, 
revealed  the  vivacity  of  her  disposition,  and  more  surely  declared  her 
origin* 

Her  compamon,  too,  a  woman  past  fifty,  with  still  some  remnant  of 
good  looks,  but  no  remains  of  a  fine  figure — being,  in  fact,  a  mere  bundle 
of  clothes — was  no  less  evidently  a  nsitive  of  France. 

There  waa  a  third  ^*  party" — so  to  speak — in  the  room ;  but  as  Nature 
had  only  endowed  him  with  a  voice  whewwtth  to  bark — a  &culty  he  very 
frequently  exercised — he  took  no  share  in  the  conversation  which  arose 
as  soon  as  it  became  positively  too  dark  fiur  the  elder  of  the  workwomen 
to  see  to  thread  her  needle.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  without  impor-» 
tance,  or  a  sense  of  it — what  little  Frendi  dog  is  ?— -nor  was  he  at  any 
tine  neglected  by  his  mistress  as  he  lay  earled  up  in  the  folds  of  tb 
ample  skirt  which  depended  from  the  aforesaid  bundle. 

Aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  language  spoken  was  Freneh,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pet  phrases,  and  here  and  there  a  characteristic  exple- 
tive or  epithet,  I  shall  £uthfully — ^if  not  literally — translate  it. 

^  Mon  Dieu,  Leonie,''  said  she  who  had  ceased  to  work,  "  it  tries  the 
eyes  to  use  them  in  thia  way.  It  is  already  dark  in  this  gloomy  country 
at  four  in.  the  afternoon ;  now,  at  Boideaux,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I 
ODuld  always  see  till  six !" 

^  Ah,  yes,  aunt,"  replied  Leonie,  with  a  smile,^  *^  thnre  is  a  great 
difference,  no  doubt ;  but  oar  apartment  in  the  Cours  d'Aquitaine  was 
a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  sky,  and  then  the  sun  shone  every  day." 

^'  And  here,"  said  L6onie's  aunt,  who  boro  the  name  of  Brochart — 
'*  heve^  on  the  eontiary,  liie  sun  shines  never !" 

"  Oh,  no,  annt,  you  are  wrong  there.  Remember,  only  two  months 
ago,  we  saw  it  very  beautifully  from  the  hill  at  Richmond,  that  pleasant 
day  we  passed  there.  The  river,  too,  looked  as  bright  and  blue  as  the 
Garonne !" 

*'  Yon  are  right  to  make  the  most  of  that  day,  L^nie,  for  it  is  the  only 
pleasant  one  we  have  seen  since  we  came  to  England." 

'^  It  is  all  the  same,  aunt ;  we  did  not  make  our  appearance  here  with 
the  swaUowB,  so  we  could  not  expect  nmch.  Besides,  winter  comes  in  all 
countries,  and  it  was  dark  and  dreary  enough  in  Paris  last  year." 

*^  Diffk  and  dreary,  periiaps!  But  then,  what  a  different  atmosphere! 
Ah !  who  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  of  the  weather  in 
France!  It  waps  not  &e  clouds,  had  they  been  twice  as  heavy,  that  made 
us  feel  as  we  did." 

"  It  is  never  the  clouds  that  can  do  that,  aunt,  let  us  be  where  we  may» 
I  am  naore  gay  at  heart  here  than  when  we  lived  in  better  rooms, 
amongst  ovr  own  countrymen,  even  in  bcairtiful  Paris." 

"  And  yet  yon  have  to  woifc— we  both  of  us  have  to  work — hard — for 
our  livelihood." 

'^  Yes^  dmt  is  true.     But,  on  ih»  otfaw  hand,  my  &tfaer  is  at  liberty. 
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At  least,  he  is  not  in  prison  in  London.  Here  we  can  see  him  eveiy  daj, 
and  feel  sure  that,  though  an  exile  from  home,  he  is  not,  like  many  others 
of  his  party,  a  deporte'* 

"  I  know  that,''  said  Madame  Brochart,  rather  peeyishly ;  "and  I  know 
also,  as  I  meant  to  say  just  now,  that  what  made  us  feel  uncomfortable 
last  winter  was  the  situation  your  father  was  in.  From  the  time  he  took 
up  those  ideas  of  M.  Cabet  nothing  has  prospered  with  him.  Seven 
years  ago,  when  he  and  M.  firochart — whose  tomb  I  shall  never  crown 
with  another  wreath— were  partners  at  Bordeaux,  no  two  vine-growers 
in  the  city  were  in  better  circumstaiQces.  It  is  the  folly  of  politics  that 
has  ruined  all,  and  brought  us  to  what  we  now  are  I" 

*'  Still,  it  might  bare  been  a  great  deal  worse,  dear  aunt.  Suppose 
my  father  had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape ;  suppose,  at  the 
trial,  he  had  been  found  guilty " 

"  As  most  certainly  he  would  have  been,"  interrupted  Madame  Bro* 
chart ;  "  no  Icarian,  as  he  calls  himself,  ever  escaped. 

'*  In  that  cUse,"  continued  L^onie,  '<  instead  of  readiing  England 
safely,  he  might  by  this  time  have  died  in  Cayenne  I  Ah !  then  indeed 
I  should  have  known  what  grief  really  is  I" 

*^  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  L6onie,  it  appears  to  me  not  to  matter 
greatly  whether  we  starve  in  one  place  or  another." 

^'  Starve,  aunt !  Such  is  not  the  fact.  See — ^we  continue  to  live  on, 
hoping — naturally — ^to  do  better.  It  is  true  we  are  not  so  much  at  our 
ease  as  we  have  been ;  this  is  a  poor,  a  very  poor  apartment — and  we, 
too,  are  poor  who  inhabit  it.  But  when  I  discovered  that  the  great 
merchant  in  Recent-street  wanted  the  very  work  which  I  am  (Capable  of 
executing — which  you  taught  me,  dear  aunt---*-then  I  felt  fis  if  I  had 
found  out  a  Califomian  mine.  He  has  promised  to  pay  for  it  not  less 
than  two  English  pounds,  that  is  fifty  of  our  francs,  tne  metre.** 

"  And  all  we  can  do  in  a  day — observe  the  breadth  of  the  pattern — is 
only  the  length  of  a  d^ctmeire^ust  the  value  of  five  francs.  And  every 
day  the  liglit  grows  less  and  less,  and  we  are  forced  to  bum  our  candle 
sooner.     Yes,  I  was  quite  right  to  denounce  this  dark  climate.*' 

''  I  must  agree  with  you  now,  dear  aunt,  in  wishing  it  were  a  Httle 
clearer,  for  I  can  no  longer  distinguish  between  these  shades  of  green. 
After  all,  the  merchant's  two  pounds  are  well  earned;  but  if  there 
were  no  merchant  and  no  money  the  brightest  sunshine  would  be  of 
little  use." 

''  These  English  people — these  miJUonnaires^*  said  Madame  Brochart, 
after  a  pause,  ^*  live  in  great  luxury.  What  is  this  robe,  now,  that  you 
are  working  your  fine  eyes  to  death  with,  but  the  dressing-gown  of  some 
rich  milord!** 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  heard  one  of  the  merchant's 
shopmen  say  it  was  for  a  great  personage,  but  his  name  I  cannot 
remember." 

'^  You  remember  their  names  much  better  than  I  do ;  but  then  you 
can  speak  their  lang^uage.  Dieu  merct,  1  am  ignorant  of  all  but  two  or 
three  words.  I  can  say  '  Yaes,'  and  *  Porterre,'  and  '  Moutonshop ;'  I 
know  no  more !" 

**  But  those  words  are  very  useful  here,  where  you  want  them  every 
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day;  for  it  most  be  agreed,  dear  aunt,  that  our  diet  is  not  greatly 
varied/; 

'*  It  18  two  months — ever  since  that  day  at  Richemonde-— since  I  tasted 
a  salad." 

*'  It  was  a  happy  day,"  repeated  Leonie,  following  the  current  of  her 
own  thoughts. 

^*  Yes,  and  the  dinner  was  altogether  good — even  to  the  vin  de  Bor-* 
deaux.  Ce  jeune  monsieur,  your  father's  acquaintance,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  Paris  life»  and  knew  how  to  play  the  host  I  took  a  great 
liking  to  that  young  man.  I  wonder  why  we  have  never  seen  him 
since !" 

'<  If  you  recollect,  aunt,  he  was  then  going  abroad  fo^  some  months. 
It  is  probable  that  he  departed  the  vtotX  day." 

'<  I  wish  he  were  returned,  to  invite  us  again  to  dine.^ 

Leonie  said  nothing,  unless  a  very  gentle  sigh  be  the  interf^reter  of 
words  unspoken. 

*'  How  came  your  father  to  know  this  English  moiuiotfr  V^  pursued 
Madame  Brochart. 

'^  He  saw  him,  in  the  first  instance,  accidentally,  at  one  of  the  cafh 
in  the  Haymarket^  where  they  talked  about  my  father's  grand  projeC ; 
and  afterwards  they  met  to  renew  the  subject.** 

"He  is  rich  r  said  Madame  Brochart. 

"Yes,  my  father  says  so,"  returned  Leonie* 

"  Without  that,''  observed  her  aunt)  "  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  my 
brother  to  develoo  his  scheme.  But  if  this  young  man  has  gone  away, 
perhaps  it  has  fallen  tP  the  ground,  like  so  many  otheis." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Leonie ;  "  if  so,  he  will  not  g^eve  over  it,  no 
more  shall  I.  He  is  fertile  in  sesources.  He  has  great  invention,  my 
father." 

"  Nobody  can  deny  that,"  replied  Madame  Brochart.  "  I  only  wish 
that  a  single  one  of  w  projects  would  succeed." 

"  There  is  every  reason  now  to  eipect  a  success,"  said  L^nie,  confi- 
dently. **  No  longer  hampered  by  politics — for  my  father  scorns  to  con- 
spire, like  some  who  are  here — his  mind  can  be  freely  directed  to  accom- 
plish whatever  he  charges  himself  to  undertake.  Hark!  that  is  his 
knock  I  He  cannot  forget  that  the  street  doors  in  London  are  not 
partes  eocheres** 

Azor,  the  little  dog,  had  also  caught  the  sound,  and  immediately 
began  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  powers  of  utterance.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  canine  roulade^  such  as  only  a  little  French  dog  can  execute, 
wheu  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Monsieur  Lepage,  the 
brother  of  Madame  Brochart,  and  the  father  of  Leonie,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Veux-tu  te  taire,  Azor !  maudite  petite  b^te  I"  was  the  first  salu- 
tation of  Monsieur  Lepage,  as  he  hastily  entered;  his  next  was  to 
embrace  his  daughter,  and  then  to  bestow  a  fraternal  accolade  on  his 
sister. 

He  was  a  man  excessively  rapid  in  all  his  movements,  small  and  spare 
of  person,  sharp-glancing,  quicK-speaking :  to  sit  down  quietly  for  more 
than  five  minutes  at  a  time  was  a  thing  he  never  was  known  to  do,  and 
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if  he  had  not  gone  to  sleep  the  instant  he  ffot  into  bed,  it  would  fame 
been  impossible  to  have  kept  him  at  all  in  a  horizontal  position.  When 
on  his  legs  he  ma  peipetually  walking  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
lion  in  his  cage,  and  if  a  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  still  preyailed,  it 
might  flEdrlj  have  been  inferred  that  he  had  passed  a  canmienkle  part 
of  a  former  animal-life  in  a  menagerie. 

**  What!  no  fire  again,  L^nie  ?"  he  said,  as  he  looked  quickly  ronnd 
the  room. 

'^We  were  at  work  till  this  moment  by  daylight,"  replied  his 
daughter.  ^^I  did  not  think  yon  would  have  been  home  quite  so 
soon." 

*^  Oh,  it  is  not  on  my  aooonnt,"  said  Monsieur  Lepage,  though  he 
shivered  as  he  spoke,  ^*  out  without  fire,  yon  know,  it  is  not  possible  to 
cook,  and  you,  my  sister,  who  do  not  object  to  dine,  ^evid  have  kept 
that  fact  in  remembrance." 

'*  But,  as  Leonie  observed,"  returned  Madame  Broehart,  *'  you  were 
not  expected  so  early.  Oliject  to  dine !  No  !  That  in  trath  is  v«ry  well 
known.  Only  this  :  it  is  tofii  soii  pen  ennuyant  always  to  dine  on  the 
same  thing.  I  suppose  you  have  brought  in  nothing  Imt  the  perpetual 
moutonshop  ?  To^ours  perdrix^  numjrere^  iu  sou  oe  que  eela  vmi 
direr 

<<  You  are  wrong,  my  sister,  this  time,"  said  Monsieur  Lepage,  laugh- 
ing, and  producing  something  from  the  pocket  of  his  redingote^  carefally 
wrapped  up  in  a  red  cotton  handkerchief.  ^^  Dis,"  he  said,  &oetiou8ly 
attempting  to  speak  English,  ^'  dis  is  no  longer  de  meixtonshop,  but  one 
great  rumtake  !     Aha !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  deposited  his  burden  on  the  table,  unfolded  the 
handkerchief,  partially  withdrew  the  income-tax  paper  in  which  the 
butcher  had  irreverently  enclosed  the  steak,  and  pointed  triumphantly 
towards  it. 

*^  It  is  too  broad  and  too  thin  to  make  a  good  bouilUy"  said  Madame 
Broehart,  proHng  the  steak  with  her  forefinger. 

<'  That  is  very  possible,"  replied  MoDsieur  Lepage,  "  but  on  this 
occasion  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  make  the  experiment  I  will 
show  you  how  to  dress  that  dish.  To*day," — he  was  now  walking 
about  the  room,  taking  up  one  thing,  replacing  it,  taking  up  another, 
and  again  putting  down  that, — "  to-day,  when  the  business  of  my  g^reat 
project  obliged  me  to  go  into  that  part  of  London  called,  par  excellence, 
'  the  City,'  a  great  director  of  nulways,  a  Member  of  Eartiament,  tm 
homme  enormement  riche^  who  is  seused  with  a  true  idea  of  my  in- 
vention— that  man  conducted  me  to  a  cafcy  called  *•  Dolly shopcmse,'  in  a 
street  more  narrow  than  liie  Rue  du  PUttre^  where  Valentin  used  to 
lodge — you  remember  when — before  that  last  affair — and  invited  me  to 
eat  Maunch'— «io^  ^n^/bw,  ma  eceur,  qui  veut  dire  tnan§er  quelque 
chose  a  la  hate — well,  we  went  into  a  small  open  cabinet — un  ^  box  -^ 
until  a  rumiake  should  be  dressed.     We  were  opposite  an  immenee 

fire,  on  which  was  a  monster  gril What  is  a  gril,  in  English, 

L6onie?" 

^'  Un  ^  giidiiOD,'  nion  papa." 

"  Ah,  I  veoollect !     A  ^gredin^  that  is  the  word.     This  gredin  was 
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Goyerod  with  ^  shops'  and  ^  takes,'  hissiag,  frnzUag,  smokmg,  for  the 
hundreds  that  eat  wiutiag,  every  one  with  his  knUPe  and  fork  in  his 
hand,  to  lose  not  a  moment,  so  .piecions  is  time  in  the  City.  All  the 
while  I  kept  aoy  eyes  on  that  grediny  resolved  to  master  its  secret  and  then 
improve  upon  it.  By  a  supreme  effort  I  at  onoe  penetrated  into  the 
chefcTceuvre  of  English  cookery,  and  saw  where  it  was  wanting.  To- 
morrow I  invent  a  gredin  that  shall  eclipse  everything  of  the  kind  in 
London,  and  this  evening,  now,  I  will  show  you,  my  sister,  the  English- 
man's pride,  un  vrai  rumtake  !" 

While  Monsieur  Lepage  was  talking  and  walking,  Leonie  had  lit  the 
fire  and  begun  to  make  preparations  for  the  promised  banquet,  her  deli- 
cate hands  not  disdaining  to  oeci]^^  themselves  with  the  family  menage, 
Madame  Brochart  also  was  busied  in  her  way ;  but  the  most  active  and 
energetic  of  the  three  was  Monsieur  Lepage  himself.  He  knelt  before 
the  nre  and  puffed  at  it  with  the  bellowS'  the  wrong  side  upwards,  till, 
fancying  the  instrument  wordiless,  he  threw  it  aside,  and  putting  his  face 
dose  to  the  bars  blew  with  his  mouth  till  he  was  thoroughly  out  of  breath. 
Then  he  jumped  up,  ran  to  the  table,  spread  out  the  steak,  battered  it  for 
a  few  moments  witn  the  first  thnig  handy,  wfaieh  happened  to  be  a  large 
smoothing  iron,  rushed  to  a  cupboard,  and  dragged  forth  the  ^greixri*  of 
the  establishment,  brandished  it  with  an  air  of  anticipated  conquest,  and 
then  set  it  over  the  uncertain  fiame,  exclaiming  that  diat  was  the  way  the 
thing  was  done  at  '^  Dollydliopouse." 

^'  If  there  were  but  the  opportunity — ^if  I  had  only  a  ehnel,  or  a  few 
indies  of  block  tin,  I  would  render  that  ^ gredin^  the  most  perfect  apparatus 
for  cooking  *  rumtcLke^  that  ever  was  heard  of  I     ^  iPimporteJ  ^^ 

This  last  exclamation  is  always  a  Frenchman's  resource  when  be  is 
doubtful  of  a  result,  despises  a  victory,  or  is  most  incontestably  beaten. 
Monsieur  Lepage  had  not  arrived  at  either  of  the  two  latter  categories : 
but  there  might  have  been  the  gift  of  prophecy  within  him,  for  he  was 
accustomed — ^without  being  aware  of  it-~to  faihires. 

The  crucial  experiment  was  now  to  be  made ;  with  his  own  hands 
Monsieur  Lepage  transferred  the  steak  to  what  he  persisted  in  calling  a 
^^  gredin  ;"  L6onie  laughed  to  see  him  so  intent  upon  a  pursuit  to  which  he 
was  an  utter  stranger — for  he  had  never  before  interrered  with  Madame 
Brochart's  habitual  occupation — and  little  Azor,  whose  olfactory  organs 
were  greatly  excited  by  the  broiling  process,  capered  round  the  room  and 
barked  with  extravagant  delight.  Not  a  creature  but  himself  would 
Monsieur  Lepage  suffer  to  approach  the  fire  while  his  great  work  was  in 
projection.  He  '^  turned  and  turned"  the  steak,  and  still  went  on,  uncon- 
sdously  imitating  the  supposed  fault  of  Desdemooa,  and  disregarding  alto- 
gether the  doubts  which  were  expressed  by  Madame  Brochart.  At  length 
he  darted  his  fork  into  the  smoking  mass,  and  shouting  out  ''  Yoila  le 
rumtake  I"  dashed  it,  ^^  tout  chaud,"  as  he  said,  into  the  dish  that 
awaited  the  dinner.  It  was  a  rum  steak  with  a  vengeance !  Ko  black- 
ened cinder,  no  shrivelled  property  in  Covent  Garden's  recent  fire,  could 
have  been  so  utterly  devoid  of  juices,  so  perfectly  uneatable  as  this  first 
specimen  of  Monsieur  Lepage's  skill  in  cookery.  Even  Azor,  when  he 
had  tried  his  teeth  in  it,  relinquished  his  chance  of  supper  with  disgust. 

''  Diable  P  said  Monsieur  Lepage.    <^  C'est  bien  dr61e !    It  must  have 
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been  the  fault  of  that  '^rec/tn.'    Tes,  yes,  my  sister !    Dine  upon  bread 
to-day ;  to-morrow  you  shall  be  recompensed  by  my  invention.'' 

Was  Monsieur  Lepage's  '^  grand  projet*'  of  the  same  description  as  his 
"  little  go  ?"  No  matter.  He  had  got  the  ear  of  a  speculator  who  cared 
little  if  an  object  were  feasible  provided  the  public  believed  it  to  be  so. 

CHAPTER  IT. 
THB    NKW    BANK. 

Saint  jACOB's-squARs,  if  not  the  largest,  was — at  one  period — the 
most  aristocratic  locality  in  London,  and  the  proudest  mansion  it  con- 
tained was  the  family  residence  of  the  Most  Honourable  Alberic  Lupus 
Fitz-Malpas»  nineteenth  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Wessez. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  firat  three  Georges  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
more  political  intrigue  than  any  other  house  in  the  kingdom — ^not  even 
excepting  the  house  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen-^and,  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  Regent  ruled  the  roast,  intrigue  of  another  kind  was  to  the 
full  as  flourishing :  in  other  words,  from  the  day  it  was  built  to  that  in 
which  its  last  noble  possessor  ceased  to  dwell  there,  it  was  the  focus  of 
fashion. 

Wessex  House  was  what,  at  the  present  time,  we  call  <'  an  institution," 
and  was  held  by  the  great  world  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  its  greatness ; 
indeed,  without  some  such  centre^  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  ones  who 
constituted  that  world,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  fulfil  their 
mission. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  consternation  in  high  circles  when  the  Wessex 
knocker  was  first  muffled  ;  when  the  wheels  of  three  physicians'  carriages 
stopped  noiselessly  twice  a  day  at  the  Wessex  door,  before  which  the 
tanners*  bark  was  so  liberally  strown ;  when  bulletins  describing  the  illus- 
trious patient's  restless  nights  began  to  appear ;  and  still  greater  was  the 
consternation  in  the  aforesaid  high  circles  when  the  blinds  were  all 
drawn  down,  and  other  unmistakable  signs  declared  that  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Wessex  had,  at  last,  withdrawn  from  the  great  scuffle. 

Life  is,  in  truth,  a  scuffle  in  which  the  best  generally  come  off 
worst ;  and,  as  the  defunct  Peer  had  had  what  is  called  ''  rather  an  easy 
time  of  it " — though  he  now  and  then  administered  a  few  hard  knocks  to 
others— the  chances  are  he  was  not  of  the  very  best.  But  he  was  im- 
mensely regretted ;  particularly  when  it  became  known  that  the  heir  to 
his  tides  found  the  estates  too  much  impoverished  to  admit  of  his  keeping 
up  a  town  establishment,  and  that  Messrs.  Console  and  Cornice,  the 
fashionable  auctioneers,  luid  been  **  honoured "  by  the  usual  **  instruc- 
tions." 

The  only  way  in  which  the  high  circles  could  assuage  their  grief,  or 
distract  their  thoughts  from  the  great  loss  they  had  sustained,  was — by 
going  to  the  sale. 

The  late  Marquis  had  been  celebrated  for  his  love  of  virtii — in  the 
Italian,  not  the  English  sense — and  catalogue  in  hand  his  sorrowing 
friends  crowded  to  Wessex  House  as  if  they  had  suddenly  resolved  to 
repent,  and  virtue,  not  cracked  crockery  from  Herculaneum,  were  the 
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object  of  their  search.  It  was  something  for  them — the  ghost  of  a 
departed  joy — ^to  wander  once  more  through  the  richly-decorated  apart- 
ments :  it  was  a  good  deal  more  to  be  able  in  doing  eo  to  discharge  their 
long  pent-up  opinions  and  give  free  vent  to  the  criticism  which,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  deceased,  they  had  not  ventured  to  breathe  even  in 
secret  to  each  other.  For  once  Wessex  House  became  the  Palace  of 
Truth,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the  metamorphosis  was  so  long 
delayed. 

At  last,  when  the  Aubusson  carpets,  the  Beauvais  tapestry,  the  tables 
of  marqueterie,  the  buhl  cabinets,  the  gems,  the  vases,  the  statues,  the 
pictures  had  all  been  cleared  away— dispersed  to  be  gathered  again  and 
then  again  dispersed — the  sorrowing  friends  cleared  themselves  away  also, 
leaving  only  two  mute  obieots  to  represent  the  past.  The  first  was  the 
hatchment,  charged  with  heraldic  hieroglypmcs  and  wholly  black- 
bo^ered,  which  intimated  to  all  who  were  learned  in  such  matters  that 
.Xfie  Marquis  of  Wessex  had  gone  to  a  place  where  gilt  strawberry- 
leaves  and  Roman  pearl  balls  no  longer  confer  precedence ;  the  second, 
still  more  indicative  that  the  Wessex  sun  had  set,  was  a  narrow  black 
board  niuled  between  the  dining-room  windows — the  humble  companion 
of  its  highly-coloured  rival  over  the  street-door — on  which,  in  plain  white 
letters,  were  inscribed  the  simple  words, 

To  BE  Let  ob  Sold, 

with  a  reference  for  cards  of  admission  to  the  firm  already  mentioned  as 
having^  been  **  honoured  with  instructions.'* 

Did  no  other  wealthy  nobleman  or  leader  of  fashion  become  the  occu- 
pant of  Wessex  House  P  Alas,  no !  Wealthy  noblemen  are  a  mythic 
race — rare  birds  at  all  events^  and  seldom  flushed.  Noblemen  there  are, 
and  leaders  of  fashion  too,  but  the  nobility  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  the 
fashion  of  an  altered  form:  the  nobles  and  dandies  of  1856  think  more 
of  making  an  income  than  of  spending  one.  If  you  wished  to  discover 
the  hainiat  of  a  man  of  rank,  what  time  the  Marquis  of  Wessex  was 
wont  to  turn  out  with  his  curricle  and  brace  of  grooms,  you  had  only  to 
walk  up  St.  Jacob's-street  and  there  you  met  them  by  the  dozen ;  but 
ask,  in  these  days  of  hired-broughams,  for  the  heir  to  a  ducal  house,  for 
an  ex-minister  of  state,  for  the  man  with  an  honourable  prefix,  and  your 
walk  must  extend  a  little  further  and  in  a  different  direction. 

It  is  in  Moorgate-street,  Threadneedle-street,  King  William-street,  in 
the  region  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Roval  Exchange,  that  the 
scions  of  noble  houses  pass  their  days,  shedding  lustre  on  railway  boards 
and  diminishing  none  of  their  own.  At  least  one  half  of  the  great  families 
of  England  owe  their  origin  to  commerce,  and  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction 
when  commerce  is  sustained  by  the  personal  exertions. of  the  members  of 
great  families* 

If  it  went  no  further  than  this,  all  would  be  well ;  for  what  pursuit  is 
more  honourable  than  that  which  forms  the  very  mainspring  of  the 
country's  prosperity !  Her  arts,  her  arms,  her  laws,  her  institutions,  her 
entire  social  position,  would  languish  and  decay  with  the  neglect  and 
decline  of  her  commerce. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  to  every  picture,  the  wrong  side  to  every  tapestry. 

VOL.  XXXIX.  2  B 
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Let  all  the  talent  and  experiefooe  that  «ve  «vailaUe^  be  enlisted  ia  the 
gtfviee  of  the  really  uaefiil  undertakings  whii^  malti|ily  around  us  daily  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  ot  everythiag  that  is  just  and  honest,  let  ns  ne>eer  oease 
to  brand  with  reprobation  the  crude,  the  t^fUesa,  the  knavish  speeula* 
tions  whieh  meet  us  at  every  tun,  etimolating  the  cash,  entnqipii^  the 
weak  and  ruining  the  unwary. 

What  ideas  Mr.  MenMiyth  Powell  Jones  had  on  this  subject  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  inferred  by  what  has  been  said  of  his  rise  and  progress, 
but  for  a  clearer  notion  of  what  they  were,  he  must  be  albwed  to  speak 
for  himsd£ 

'^  It  is  high  time,  Kgby,"  said  the  merahar  for  Aber-Pandy  to  his 
confederate,  as  the^sat  atbreak&st  one  morning  ahortly  after  their  return 
from  Wales^— ''  it  is  high  tiaie  that  the  Prospectus  of  the  New  £ank 
should  be  issned.  I  hear  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  of  the  sort 
on  the  it^,  and  the  sooner  wo  come  before  the  pufaho  the  better." 

<<  You  mean  the  African  affair,  I  suppose  p"  said  Bigby  KmbIsb. 

"  Of  course,"  rotumed  Jones.  ''  It  was  the  last  thing  that  I  mentioned 
confidentially  to  our  friends  the  Squires;  some  of  the  city  jnen  that  we 
know  of  are  quite  ripe  for  it,  and  as  to  the  fellows  here  at  the  West  End, 
those  to  whom  I  have  privately  whispered  the  matt^  are  quite  wild  to 
begin.     Have  you  done  anything  yet  ?^ 

*'  Yes — a  little,"  replied  Rigby  ^icks.  **  I  have  spoken  to  Buncombe, 
Smasher,  Plant,  Kyte,  and  two  or  three  others  of  my  set :  we  shan't 
want  for  Directors. 

<<  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Jones ;  ^<  the  investment  will  be  only  too  profit- 
able ;  but  we  must  have  a  few  aolid  names  as  well  as  those  you  have  men- 
tioned." 

**  Buncombe  is  a  good  bell-wether,"  obeerrod  Rigby  ^ieks. 

'^  I  know  that.  Yes, — thera  are  several  substantial  men  who  will 
follow  where  he  goes.  Let  us  compare  lists.  But  fiiet — is  anything 
settled  about  the  place  of  busuaess  ?" 

^<  I  saw  Console  and  Comiee  yesterday  evening.  They  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  let  us  have  the  house  in  St.  Jaeob'0««quare  that  we  were  looking 
at.  A  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  granted  in  the  joint  names  of  youneff, 
me,  and  another. " 

«  And  the  rent  ?" 

^^  Two  thousand  a  year." 

«<  We  mutt  have  a  clause  about  alterations." 

'<  Oh,  the  trustees  will  agree  to  that)  provided  we  do  not  interfere  with 
fibefafode," 

**  What  do  they  want  for  the  concern  altogether, — to  buy  it  out  and 
out?" 

«  Fartj  thousand." 

Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  considered  a  few  moments.  He  then 
very  quietly  said  :  **  Well  buy  it." 

<<That'sthe  best  way,  after  all,"  said  Rigby  Nicdis,  aa  oooUy  as  if  the 
purchase-money  were  in  his  pocket.     ^  It's  a  j^lendid  situation  !" 

"  Which  is  everything/'  replied  Jones.  ^*  Worth  all  the  jnoney  by 
itself." 

The  locality  of  the  new  bank  beioig  thus  decided  on,  A»  originators 
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epened  iheir  {tortfoiioi,  took  pen  aail  ink  in  luuftdy  ^^cl  began  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  pvepscalion  of  dbmr  prospectus.  After  comparing 
notes,  snggeatine  iMo,  proponng  and  substitnting  names,  after  writing 
and  rewriting,  Mtering;  expunging^  and  restoring,  they  finaUj  soeoeeded 
in  drawing  up  a  paper,  wmcfa  was  thus  worded : 

"THE  UNIVER8AL  GUARANTEE  AND  COSMOPOLITAN  SAEETI 
ALLIANCE  JOINT-fiTOCK  BANK  Off  GEJNTBAL  AFRICA. 

*'  To  be  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  on  the  extreme  prindple  of 
limited  liability.  Capital,  One  Million  sterlmg,  in  10,000  shares  of 
lOOL  each,  with  power  to  raise  it  to  Five  Mnxioirs,  which  additional 
capital,  when  raised,  will  be  offered  pro  rata  amongst  the  holders  of  the 
original  capital. 

PATBON. 

The  BvLtAS  or  Soodan. 

OOUBT  or  mSLaOTOBA, 

Meredyth  Powell  Joaes,  of  Plas-y Jones,  Esq.,  }LP.,  Ckaiman. 

Sigby  Nioks,  of  Diddlington  HaU,  Esq.,  Vics-CkaimatL 

Lord  Leatherhead. 

Sir  Ajax  Smasher,  Bait. 

Major-General  Buncombe,  X.H. 

Admiral  Shawtensarle,  C.B. 

Browne  Browne,  of  Browneville  CbsIIb,  oounty  of  BHgo,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Rhys  Ap-Ehys,  of  Bhiadar-Dhn,  Esq. 

H.  Plsffibweaet  Drawman,  Esq.  <late  of  the  iim  of  DciTer  and  Diawnan). 

Latham  Piokles,  £sq.>  P.E A,  E.E.G.8. 

Fortimasbas  JeaikiiLS,  of  Pistyll- Jenkins,  Jlsq. 

SirPlymanKyte,E:t. 

(With  power  to  add  to  iheir  namher.) 

TBTTSTEXS. 

Sir  Abraham  Hardcadi,  Bart. 
Peter  Stumpey,  Esq. 
Joseph  TiH,  liaq. 

▲tQ>I10]US. 

€feneral  Mmoffer, — ^Bigby  Nicks,  Esq. 
Inspector  o/BroMeMei.^k.  Welksley  Plant,  Esq. 
Stawdimg  0(mfua.S.  Sawder,  J^.,  Q.a 
AMfUkmt  JfaM^0r.--*ManDaduke  Tinker,  Esq.,  C.E. 
jUgUtant  Intpector  of  Branches.— }&i.  Philip  Goggles. 
Bankers  (pro  tern.), — Messrs.  Blunt  and  Sharpe. 
SoUciiors.—'SL&Nxs.  Sickle  and  Gleannm. 
Secretary, — ^JuHus  Smirke,  Esa. 
Primal  Qi^.-— 84,  St.  JaooVs-square,  St.  Jacob's. 

^^  The  ondeabted  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  Joint-Stock  Banking 
system  in  the  Umted  Kingdom,  and  especially  of  those  Banks  which  haye 
been  estaUisbed  in  London  for  the  fiirtheranoe  of  monetary  intercourse 
wiih  the  ioter-trDpiod  countries  of  the  East,  cives  the  best  assurance  of 
ihe  inddUtaUb  «saccess  of  a  Bank  established  on  similar  principles  for 
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opening  up  the  resources  of  Equatorial  Africa;  and  recent  events  have 
rendered  the  present  time  peculiarly  opportune  for  its  establishment. 

"  It  is,  then,  proposed  to  found  a  thoroughly  independent  and  perfectly 
self-sustaining  Joint-Stock  Bank,  in  the  most  accessible  and  attractive  part 
of  the  Court-end  of  our  moneyed  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  identi* 
fying  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  white  Western  nations  with  the 
hitherto-neglected  and  singularly-undeveloped  treasures  of  those  of  the 
sable  South, — regions  known  to  ub  only,  at  present,  through  the  adven- 
turous enterprise  of  a  handful  of  hardy,  devoted,  and  scientific  tra- 
vellers. 

^'  In  the  full  expectation  of  creating  a  new  era  in  the  monetary  relations 
of  the  world,  the  directors  of  the  Universal  Guarantee  and  Cosmopolitan 
Safety  Alliance  Joint-Stock  Bank  of  Central  Africa,  have  given  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  means  of  accumulating  deposits  of  we  precious 
metals  for  subsequent  transfer  to  this  country,  as  a  *'  rest''  on  which  the 
shareholders  may  confidently  rely  and  therein  find  a  positive  guarantee ; 
and  with  this  view  negotiations  have  been  entered  into  with  his  Highness 
the  Sultan  of  Soodan  (who  reigns  absolutely  over  a  vast  territory,  ex- 
tending from  Timho  on  the  frontier  of  Senegambia  to  the  confines  of 
Sandy  Borgoo),  with  the  native  Princes  of  Darfiir  and  Kordofan,  with 
the  Emperor  (or  '*  Negus,''  as  he  is  s^led)  of  Abyssinia,  with  the  King 
of  Shoa,  and  finally  with  the  Grand  Sheikh  of  Somanly,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Branch  Banks  in  the  oimitals  of  their  respective  dominions, 
which  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at  tne  map  of  Africa^  form  a  belt  across 
the  central  districts  of  that  migh^  continent,  from  ihe  golden-erained 
shores  of  Guinea  to  the  rich  and  spicy  lands  that  border  the  Arabian 
ocean.  Already  have  the  potentates  alluded  to — with  a  liberality  worthy 
of  the  most  advanced  state  of  civilisation— expressed  their  willingness  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  entrepdis  for  monetary  traffic  in  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Timbuctoo,  Saccatoo,  Kouka,  Muddago,  Shaboon,  Sennar, 
Grondar  and  B^bera,  thus  uniting  in  one  Bund  (as  it  may  be  termed)  all 
the  kmgdoms  north  of  the  Gebel-el*Kumri,  or  celebrated  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  and  enchaining  (as  it  were)  in  one  wide  interest  the  commer- 
dal  relations  of  Africa  from  sea  to  sea. 

<<  Under  such  flattering  auspices  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  by  means 
of  the  caravans  which  traverse  the  auriferous  regions  of  Nigritia  and 
the  adjacent  gold-producing  countries — from  Lake  Tchad,  as  a  centre,  to 
Tripoii  on  the  north,  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger  (or  Quarra)  on  the  west, 
and  across  the  base  of  the  principal  watershed  of  the  lofty  range  of  ELili- 
mandj^o  towards  the  east  (the  most  valuable  ores  being  always  found  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  head-streams) — the  metallic  resources  of  Africa 
— ^her  gold,  her  silver,  and  her  copper,  the  three  recognised  forms  of  cur- 
rency— may  be  made  instantaneouslv  avulable  as  a  means  of  exchange 
for  the  circular  notes  of  the  Universal  Guarantee  and  Cosmopolitan  Safety 
Alliance  Joint-Stock  Bank  of  Central  Africa. 

*'  It  is  the  want  of  a  general  or  cosmopolitan  currency,  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  mainly  tended  to  cripple  the  mercantUe  and  industrial 
energies  of  a  continent  that  was  intended  by  nature  to  minister  to  Euro- 
pean necessities.  But  this  restraint  having  once  been  removed,  a  new 
order  of  things  will  inevitably  arise.    That  freedom  of  commercial  inter* 
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course  which  is  the  natural  offspring  of  mutual  confidence,  and  the  absence 
of  which  has  ever  been  a  desideratum  amongst  the  native  tribes,  will  now 
be  fixed  upon  a  secure  basis ;  while  the  growing  interest  that  attaches  to 
all  we  know,  as  well  as  to  all  we  do  not  know,  of  the  internal  wealth  of 
Central  Africa,  will,  bj  the  exertions  of  the  local  management,  be  amply 
rewarded  in  the  large  returns  attendant  upon  the  outlay  of  the  Company  s 
capital. 

*<  The  necessary  steps  have  consequently  been  taken  for  securing  a  Royal 
Charter  of  incorporation,  limidng  the  liabiHty  of  the  shareholders  to 
double  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  when  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements  are  completed  the  business  of  the  Bank  will  be  com- 
menced. 

**  The  principle  npon  which  the  Directors  propose  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Universal  Guarantee  and  Cosmopolitan  Safety  Alliance 
Joint- Stock  Bank  of  Central  Africa  will  be  those  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  London  Joint- Stock  Banks,  while  correlative  advantages  to  which 
those  institutions  are  strangers  will  be  afforded,  and  under  this  head  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  by  the  Safety  Alliance  system  all  accounts, 
both  current  and  deposit,  will  be  allowed  a  hr  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  is  practicable  elsewhere. 

*'  The  Bank  will  combine  an  ivory  and  gold-dust  agency  business  as  a 
distinct  department,  and  the  entire  suppression  of  the  siiAVE  tr4de 
will  be  amongst  the  objects  which  are  destined  to  enter  largely  into  its 
composition. 

^'  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  of,  and  applications  for  shares  may 
be  made  to,  the  Brokers,  Messrs.  Fustick  and  Madder,  Lilly potJane; 
but  no  application  will  be  considered  unless  a  deposit  of  1/.  per  share  ap- 
plied for  IS  previously  made  with  the  Company's  Bankers,  Messrs.  Blunt 
and  Sharpe. 

''For  the  convenience  of  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from  London,  a 
remittance  to,  or  order  in  favour  of  Rigby  Nicks,  Esq.,  Vice-chairman, 
or  Julius  Smirke,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  will  be  handed  by  them  to  the 
Bank,  and  a  voucher  returned  by  one  or  other  of  them  immediately  to 
the  applicant 

"  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  Universal 
Guarantee  and  Cosmopolitan  Safe^  Alliance  Joint- Stock  Bank  of  Central 
Africa  will  be  chartered,  one  half  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  up  at  the 
time  of  incorporation  and  before  the  commencement  of  business." 

''  I  think,**  siud  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  when  Rigby  Nicks  had  read 
this  attractive  document  out  loud,  "  I  think,  Rigby,  that  it  toill  do.** 

In  this  not  very  improbable  conclusion,  Rigby  Nicks  fully  concurred,  • 
and  that  its  active  properties  might  not  lie  dormant  a  moment  lons^r 
than  was  necessary,  the  Prospectus,  fairly  written  out  and  well  paid  for, 
was  sent  as  an  Advertisement  to  all  the  morning  papers. 

How  it  prospered  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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Few  travellers  have  been  aUe  to  penetrate  into  the  Moslem's  Holy 
Land,  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  sanguinary  fimaticism  and  bigotry 
of  its  own  people,  and  that  of  the  pious  pilgrims  who  visit  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  Muhammadan  world.  Still  fewer  have  succeeded 
in  visiting  the  Holy  Cities — ^£1  Medinah,  with  its  sacred  tombs  of  the 
Prophet^  of  his  daughter  Fatimah,  and  of  his  successors,  Abu-Bekr  and 
Omar,  despised  by  Shiahs ;  or  Meccah,  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet, 
with  its  jealously  g^uarded  and  exclusive  sanctuary!  Burckhardt  had 
been  there,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  prostrated  by  sickness  throughout  his 
stay  m  Hejaz,  and  was  thus  disabled  from  giving  to  the  wodd  minute 
and  satisfactory  descriptions  of  the  places.  Others  have  also  added  to 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  more  or  less  correct  details  regarding  these 
mysterious  cities  and  their.  Holy  Places ;  but  Mr.  Burton  leaves  all  his 
predecessors  far  behind  him.  So  successful  was  his  disguise,  that  he 
travelled  with,  the  great  pilgrim  caravan,  reinforced  from  Egypt,  Turkey,. 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  describing  the  strange  features  of  the  daily 
progress  of  some  fifty  thousand  human  beings  through  a  desert,  water- 
less,, burning  country;  he  joined  with  them  in  their  prayers,  passed 
t&rough  ail  their  tnals,  patiently  bore  up  with  all  their  £>ng,  tedious 
ceremonies,  lasting  often  the  whole  night  as  weU  as  the  day,  visited 
with  them  their  most  holy  shrines  and  sanctuaries,  and  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  unscathed  and  triumphant,  to  place  on  record  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  exploits  that  it  has  ever  happened  to  traveller 
to  pea. 

Mr.  Burton  had"  fi'tted  himself  for  this  remarkable  undertaking  by 
acquiring,  during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  India,  througb  his 
peculiar  apdtude  for  such  studies,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  various 
dialects  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  His  eastern  cast  of  features  also  uded 
him,  with  his  knowledge  of  languages,  in  the  various  disguises  which  he 
was  induced  to  assume.  He  fint  started  in  the  character  of  a  Persian 
wanderer. — the  vagrant,  the  merchant,  and  the  philosopher,  beinr,' 
amongst  Orientals,  frequently  united  in  Uie  same  person.  This,  thoura. 
it  mignt  have  covered  any  deficiencies  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic, 
was  not  a  disguise  calculated  to  facilitate  nis  progress  among  Sunni 
pilgrims..  A&ar  a  month's  hard  work  at  Alexandria  he  was  therefore 
Fed  to  assume  the  character  of  a  wandering  Dervish,  chauging  his  title  of 
Mirza  for  that  of  Shaykh  Abdullah  (commonly  written  Sheikh ;  but  Mr. 
Burton  is  one  of  the  few  who  adopt  a  correct  system  for  rendering 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Tiukish  words  in  B;oman  letters). 
It  was,  however,  long  before  he  got  over  the  uncomfortable  consequences 
of  having  first  appeared  in  Egypt  as  a  Persian — the  bad  name  stuck 
to  him :  bazaar  reports,  he  says,  fly  quicker  and  hit  harder  than  news- 
paper paragraphs. 

No  character  (writes  Mr.  Burton)  in  the  Moslem  world  is  so  proper  for  dis- 
gnise  as  that  of  the  Dervish.    It  is  assumed  by  aU  ranks^  ages,  and  creeds ;  by 

*  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  £1  Medinah  and  Meocafa.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton,  Lieutenant  Bombay  Army.    Three  Vols.    Longman  and  Co. 
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the  noUemaa  who  has  been  diigraoed  afc  oonrt,  and  bj  the  peasant  who  is  too 
idle  to  till  the  ground ;  bj  Dives,  who  is  weary  of  life,  and  by  Lasaros,  who  bega 
bread  from  door  to  door.  Farther,  the  Dermh  is  allowed  to  ignore  oeremonj 
and  politeness,  as  one  who  ceases  to  appear  upon  the  sta^e  of  life ;  he  maj  praj 
or  not,  marry  or  remain  single  as  he  pleases,  be  respectaole  in  cloth  of  fneze  as 
in  doth  of  sold,  and  no  one  asks  him— the  chartered  vagabond — ^why  he  comes 
here  ?  or  wherefore  he  goes  there?  He  may  wend  his  way  on  foot  alone,  or 
ride  his  Arab  steed,  followed  by  a  dosen  servants ;  he  is  equally  feared  witlM)ut 
wea|>on8,  as  8wag^|ering'  through  the  streets  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  more 
haoghty  and  offensive  he  is  to  the  people,  the  more  they  respect  him ;  a  decided 
advantase  to  the  traveller  of  choleric  t^perament.  in  the  hour  of  imminent 
danger,  ne  has  oxdy  to  become  a  maniac,  and  he  is  safe ;  a  madman,  in  the  East, 
like  a  notably  eccentric  character  in  the  West,  is  allowed  to  say  or  do  whatever 
the  spirit  directs.  Add  to  this  character  a  little  knowledge  of  medicine,  a 
**  mooerate  skill  in  magic,  and  a  reputation  for  carixig  for  nothing^but  study  and 
books,"  together  with  capital  sufficient  to  save  you  from  the  ofaanee  of  starving, 
and  you  appesr  in  the  East  to  peculiar  advaoo^kager  The  only  diEnger  of  the 
"  path."  (the  Taiikat,  or  path,  wkch  leads,  or  is  supposed  to  lead,  to  heaiven) 
is,  that  the  Dervish's  ragged  coat  not  unfrequently  covers  the  cut-throat,  andj 
if  seized  in  the  society  of  such  a  "  brother,  you  may  reluctantly  become  his 
companion,  under  the  stick  or  on  the  stake.  For,  be  it  known,  Dervishes  are  of 
two  orders,  the  Sharai,  or  those  who  oonibrm  to  religion,  and  the  Be-Sharai, 
or  Luti,  whose  practices  are  hinted  at  br  their  own  tradition,  tiiat  "  he  we 
dauma  name"'  once  joined  them  for  a  weel,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  left 
tiumi  in  dismay,  and  returned  to  whence  he  came. 

Thus  dkgawed^  our  trmveller  stsrted  up  die  Nile  in  the  LMe  AM* 
nuttWj  as  l£e  steamer  is  called ;  bad  his  organs  of  Tision  publicly  con- 
demned by  an  Englishman,  for  happening  to  touch  his  elbow ;  accepted 
hospitality  in  Cairo  at  the  hands  of  a  stiawlt-merchant  of  Lahore;  ez- 
ehanged  thia  for  rooms  ia  a  Wakalah,  or  Khan;  became  a  Turkish 
pilgsim ;  and  laatly,  a  Pathaa,  or  A%han,  aasuming  the  polke,  pliant 
manners  of  an  Indian  physician,  and  the  dress  of  a  small  Effendi,  still 
however  representing  himself  to  be  a  Dervish,  and  frequenting  the  places 
where  Dorvishea  congregate.  After  a.  somewhat  pvolonged  stay  in  the 
Egyptian  metropolis,  our  Turco-Arabic  and  Hindu-Persian  doctor  and 
Dervish  ventured  upon  an  eighty-four  mile  ride  across  the  desert  to  Sue% 
on,  a. dromedary,  with  a  Bedouin  of  Tur  (Mount  Sinai),  the  results  of  which 
were  aehes  in  every  bone,  the  lose  of  much  epidermis,  and  every  portion  of 
the  skin,  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  well  seared.  Thence  he  sailed 
to  Yambu,  on  the  '*  Golden  Wire,"  the  traverse  being  marked  by  conflicts 
several  times  renewed  with  a  party  of  Maghrabin,  or  Moorish  pilgrims, 
and  brief  delays  at  Tur,  and  at  Wijh.  The  effects  of  the  sun  upon  this 
trip  are  depicted  with  painful  truthfulness.  **  The  morning  beams  oppress 
JOB  with  a-  feeling  of  sickness ;  theb  steady  glow,  reflected  by  the  glaring 
waters,  blinds  your  eyes,  blisters  your  skin,  and  parches  your  mouth ;  you 
now  become  a  monomaniac ;  you  do  nothing  but  count  the  slow  houcs 
that  must  '  minute  by'  before  you  can  be  relieved*'' 

Yssabn,  one  of  the  <<  Gates  of  the  Holy  City,"  is  built  of  limestone  and 
coiaL>rag,  on  the  edge  of  a  barren  plain  that  extends  between  the  moun* 
tains  and  the  sea,  the  walls,  full  of  fossils,  crumbling  away  like  almond 
cake*  The  people,  of  this  place  are  among  the  noost  mgoted  and  quarreU 
some  in  El  Hi^aa.  At  this  point  Mr.  Burton  once  more  changed  his 
dress  ta  ikat  of  an  Arah^  and  having. purchased. ashugdu^^ or  litleiv  he 
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startedy  in  company  with  a  iarge  party  of  pilgrims  of  various  races,  and 
an  escort  of  irregular  Turkish  cavalry,  for  £1  Medinah. 

The  first  station  on  the  road  was  £1  Hamra,  or  '^  the  Red,"  a  collec- 
tion of  stunted  houses,  or  rather  hovels,  upon  the  Darh  Sultan,  or  the 
Sultan's  Highway  to  Meccah.  Here  they  were  joined  by  another  caravan, 
a  not  unwelcome  reinforcement,  as  the  Bedouins  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  robbing  the  pilgrims  tliroughout  the  country,  and  together 
they  wended  their  dubious  way  to  Bir  Abbas,  a  mere  station  in  the  desert, 
with  some  stone  forts,  palm-leaved  hovels,  and  a  cofiee-shed.  Between 
this  station  and  Shuhada,  or  *^  the  Martyrs,"  was  a  pass  of  bad  repute, 
called  "  the  Pilgrims'  Pass,"  in  forcing  their  way  through  which  the  party 
lost  no  less  than  twelve  men  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  Bedouins  from  the 
rocks  above  and  around.  One  more  miserable  station — Suwaykah — ^then 
a  valley — the  Wady-el- Akik — both  of  which  are  familiar  to  Arabian  his- 
tory and  poetry — and  the  Mudawaj,  a  huge  flight  of  steps,  roughly  cut  in 
a  long  broad  line  of  black  scoriaceous  basalt,  led  the  way  as  if  by  natural 
portals  to  £1  Medinah  I 

We  halted  our  beasts  as  if  by  word  of  command.  All  of  us  descended,  iu 
imitatioai  of  the  pious  of  old,  and  sat  down,  jaded  and  han^  as  we  were,  to 
feast  our  eyes  with  a  view  of  the  Holy  City.  "  0  Allah  I  this  is  the  Haram  of 
the  Prophet ;  make  it  to  us  a  protectioa  m>m  hell-fire,  and  a  refuge  from  eter- 
nal pumshment !  Oh,  open  the  gates  of  thy  mercy,  and  let  us  pass  throus^h 
them  to  the  land  of  jov  1"  And,  ^0  Allah,  bless  tne  last  of  the  rrophets,  the 
seal  of  prophecy,  with  blessings  in  number  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  the  sands  of  the  waste— bless  him,  0  Lord  of  Might  and  Majesty, 
as  long  as  the  corn-field  and  the  date^ove  continue  to  feed  mankind !"  And 
again :  "  Live,  for  ever,  0  most  excellent  of  Prophets !-— live  in  the  shadow  of 
happiness  durins;  the  hours  of  night  and  the  times  of  day,  whilst  the  bird  of  the 
tamarisk  (the  aove)  moaneth  like  the  childless  mother  whilst  the  west  wind 
bloweth  gently  over  the  hills  of  Nejd,  and  the  lightning  flasheth  bright  in  the 
firmament  of  El  Hejaz !" 

Such  were  the  poetical  exclamations  that,  according  to  our  traveller,  rose 
all  around  him,  showing  how  deeply  tinged  with  imagination  becomes  the 
language  of  the  Arab  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion  or  religious 
enthusiasm.  Nor  was  the  scene  that  presented  itself  to  their  earnest  gaze, 
apart  from  its  religious  associations,  altogether  unworthy  of  such  enthu- 
siasm. Als  the  travellers  looked  eastward,  the  sun  arose  out  of  the  horizon  of 
low  hill,  blurred  and  dotted  with  small  tufted  trees,  which  from  the  morning 
mists  gained  a  g^nt  stature,  and  the  earth  was  stained  with  gold  and 
purple.  Before  them  lay  a  spacious  plain,  hounded  in  front  by  the 
undulating  ground  of  Nejd ;  on  the  left  was  a  grim  barrier  of  rocks,  the 
celebrated  Mount  Ohod,  with  a  dump  of  verdure  and  a  white  dome  or 
two  nestling  at  its  base.  Rightwards,  broad  streaks  of  lilac-colonred 
mists  were  thick  with  gathered  dew,  there  pierced  and  thinned  by  the 
morning  rays,  stretched  over  the  date-groves  and  the  gardens  of  Kuba, 
which  stood  out  in  emerald  green  fr^m  the  dull,  tawny  surface  of  the 
plain.  Below,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  lay  £1  Medinah ;  at 
first  sight  it  appeared  a  large  place,  but  a  closer  inspection  proved  the 
impression  to  he  an  erroneous  one.  A  tortuous  road  from  the  pass  to 
the  city  wound  across  the  plain  and  led  to  a  tall  rectangular  gateway, 
pierced  in  the  ruinous  mud  wall  which  surrounds  the  siwurb.  This  is 
the  *^  Ambari"  entrance.    It  is  flanked  on  the  leflb  by  the  domes  and 
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minarets  of  a  pretty  Turkish  building,  a  '<  Takiyah^"  erected  by  the  late 
Muhammad  All  for  the  reception  of  Dervish  trarellers ;  on  the  right,  by 
a  long,  low  line  of  whitewashed  buildings  garnished  with  ugly  square 
windows,  an  imitation  of  civilised  barracks.  Beginning  from  the  left 
hand,  as  the  pilgrim  sits  upon  the  ridge  of  rocks,  the  remarkable  features 
of  the  town  thus  present  themselves  in  succession.  Outside,  amongst 
the  palm-trees  to  the  north  of  the  city,  are  the  picturesoue  ruins  of  a 
large  old  sabil,  or  public  fountain ;  and  between  ^is  and  the  enceinte 
stands  a  conspicuous  building,  in  the  Turldsh  pavilion  style— the  go- 
vernor's palace.  On  the  north-west  angle  of  the  town  wall  is  a  tall 
whitewashed  fort,  partly  built  upon  an  out-cropping  mass  of  rock ;  its 
ramparts  and  embrasures  give  it  a  modern  ana  European  appearance, 
which  contrasts  strangely  with  its  truly  Oriental  history ;  for  in  the  East, 
wherever  there  is  a  compound  of  fort  and  city,  that  place  has  certainly 
been  in  the  habit  of  being  divided  against  itselt  In  the  suburb  **  £1 
Munakhah'*  rise  the  domes  .and  minarets  of  five  mosques,  standing 
brightly  out  from  the  dull  grey  mass  of  house  and  ground;  and 
behind  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  city.  Remarkable  from  a£ur  is  the 
gem  of  £1  Medinah,  the  four  tall,  substantial  towers,  and  the  flashing 
g^en  dome  under  which  the  Prophet's  remains  rest.  Half  concealed  by 
this  mass  of  buildings  and  by  the  houses  of  the  town  are  certain  white 
specks  upon  a  green  surface — the  tombs  that  adorn  the  venerable  ceme- 
tery of  El  fiakia ;  and  from  that  point  southwards  begins  the  mass  of 
palm-groves  celebrated  in  £1  Islam  as  "  the  trees  of  £1  Medinah." 

The  Masjid  El  Nabawi,  or  the  Prophet's  Mosque,  is  one  of  the  Ha- 
ramain,  or  of  the  two  sanctuaries  of  £1  Islam,  and  is  the  second  of  the 
three  most  venerable  places  of  worship  in  the  world ;  the  other  two  being 
the  Masjid  El  Haram  at  Meccah  (connected  with  Abraham),  and  the 
Masjid  El  Aksa  of  Jerusalem  (the  peculiar  place  of  Solomon).  Mr. 
Burton's  account  of  this  renowned  sanctuary,  oi  which  a  Hadis,  or  tradi- 
tional saying  of  Muhammad's,  reports,  **  One  prayer  in  this  my  mosque 
IS  more  efficacious  than  a  thousand  in  other  places,  save  only  the  Masjid 
£1  Haram,"  b  what  might  be  anticipated  of  the  country  in  which  it 
stands,  and  the  people  by  whom  it  is  held  in  such  high  veneration. 

Passing  through  muddy  streets — ^they  had  been  freshly  watered  before  even- 
ing-time— ^I  came  suddenly  upon  the  mosque.  Like  that  at  Meccah  the 
approach  is  choked  up  by  inioble  buildings,  some  actually  touching  the  holy 
"  enceinte,"  others  separated  by  a  lane,  compared  with  which  the  road  round 
St.  Paul's  is  a  Vatican  square.  There  is  no  outer  front,  no  gjeneral  aspect  of 
the  Prophet's  mosjjue ;  consequently,  as  a  building,  it  has  neither  beauty  nor 
dignity,  and  entering  the  Bab-el-Bahmah — the  Gate  of  Pity — by  a  diminutive 
flight  of  steps,  I  was  astonished  at  the  mean  and  tawdry  appearance  of  a  place 
so  universaUy  venerated  in  the  Moslem  world.  It  is  not,  like  the  Meccan 
mosque,  grand  and  simple— the  expression  of  a  single  sublime  idea :  the  longer 
I  looked  at  it,  the  more  it  suggested  the  resemblance  of  a  museum  of  second- 
rate  art^  a  curiosity-shop,  full  of  ornaments  that  are  not  accessories,  and  deco- 
rated with  pauper  splendour. 

This  *<  Masjid  el  Nabi"  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  spacious  cental  area, 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  with  numerous  rows  of  pillars,  like  the  colon- 
nades of  an  Italian  monastery.  These  arcades  are  domed  above  with  the 
half-onmge  cupola  of  Spain,  and  supported  internally  by  pillars  of 
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difierent  shape  aad  material,  ytLvymg  firom  fine  porphjijr  to  dirty  platter ; 
the  sottthem  one,  where  the  sepolehre  standi,  if  paved  with  haadaoiiM 
slabs  of  white  marble  and  marquetry  work,  here  and  there  covered  with 
coarse  matting,  and  above  this  by  unclean  carpets,  well  worn  by  the  f&&t 
of  the  fietithftiL  There  are  no  end  of  details  connected  with  the  mosque 
itself,  all  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the  ceremonials  to  be  gone  throng 
in  the  visitation,  and  the  cvdeal  of  which  our  traveller  had  natnally  to 
submit  to  to  efiect  his  objeets.  First  them  was  '*  the  Holy  Fnmting," 
which,  divided  off  like  an  ai^,  runs  parallel  with  the  soodiem  wall  of 
the  mosque,  and  has  also  its  holy  niches,  two  of  which  are  of  beautiful 
mosaic,  ncbly  woiked  with  vnrious  coloured  marbles ;  and  a  third  eontaina 
the  ''  pulpit'' — a  graceful  coUeetion  of  slender  cdmnns,  elegant  traoeiy, 
and  inscriptions  admirably  carved.  Next  is  the  spaee  called  dn  Garden, 
after  a  saying  of  the  Prophet's,  **  Between  my  Tomb  and  ny  Pulpit  is  m 
Garden  6i  the  Gaidene  of  Paiadiae."  This  is  die  most  eiabovsto  part  oC 
the  mosque; 

Litde  (s&'p  Mr.  Burton)  can  be  said  in  its  praise  by  day,  when  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  seoond-iate  church  in  Rome  as  an  Enghah  chiq^d-of-ease  to 
Westninster  Abbey.  It  is  a  spaee  of  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  tawdrily 
decorated  so  aa  to  resemble  a  garden.  The  carpets  are  iioweied,  and  tlie 
pediments  of  the  oolomns  are  oarad  with  bright  green  tiles,  and  adorned  to  the 
height  of  a  man.  with  gaody  and  unnatural  vegetation  in  arabesaue.  It  is  dis- 
figiued  by  handsome  branched  candelabras  of  cut  crystal,  the  work,  I  believe,  of 
a  London  house,  and  presented  to  the  shrine  bv  the  late  Abbas  Pasha  of  lEgypt. 
The  only  admirable  feature  of  the  view  is  tne  light  cast  by  the  window  of 
stained  glass  in  the  southern  wall.  Its  peculiar  badcground,  the  railing  of  the 
tomb,  a  splendid  fllagree-woric  of  green  and  polished  oniss,  gilt  or  made  to  re- 
semble gold,  locks  more  pieturesque  near  than  at  a  distance,  when  it  soggesia 
the  idea  of  a  gigantio  hnd-eane.  B«t  at  niaht  the  eye,  daaeled  by  oil-uunpa 
suspended  from  the  roof,  by  huoe-wax  candles,  and  by  smaller  illnminationa^ 
falling  upon  crowds  of  visitors  inhandsome  attire,  with  the  rich  and  the  noblest 
of  the  city  sitting  in  congregation  when  service  is  performed,  becomes  less 
critical.  StUI  the  scene  must  be  viewed  with  a  Moslem's  spirit ;  and  until  a 
Bian  is  thorou^y  imbued  with  the  East,  the  last  place  the  Itaazah  will  remind 
him  of  is  that  which  the  architect  primarily  intended  it  to  resemble — a  garden. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  mausoleum ;  and  it  also  consists  of  various  parts. 
There  is  the  Hujrah,  or  chaoiber  as  it  is  called,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  beoi  Ayisha's  room.  It  is  sormonnted  by  a  green  dome, 
bearing  a  large  gik  crescent  springing  from  a  seriee  of  globea.  Inside 
there  are,  or-  are  supposed  to  be,  three  tombs  facing  the  south,  sor- 
rounded  by  stone  walls  without  any  aperture,  or,  as  others  say,  by  streng 
planking.  Whatever  this  material  may  be,  it  is  hung  outside  with  a 
curtain.  An  outer  raifmg  is  separated  by  a  dark  narrow  passage  from 
an  inner  railings  and  thia  fence  fbrbida  passage  to  all  men,  although  it 
has  four  gates.  In  the  sonthem  side  of  the  fence  are  three  windows^ 
one  of  whidi,  enlled  9fanfoak  el  Nabi,  or  the  Prophet's  window^  is  sop- 
posed  to  look  into  Muhammad's  tomb ;  the  second  into  Abu*Bdcr^8,  and 
the  third  into  Omar's.  Our  adventurous  and  enterprising  traveller  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  peep  through  the  window,  so  called,  of  the  Prophet's 
tomb ;  but  alas !  all  that  he  could  see  was  a  curtain  I  Neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  have  seen  aught  of  the  coffin  so  long  reputed  to  be 
■upended  mid-air. 

Shaykh  Hamid,  after  wrenching  a  beggar  or  two  from  my  shoulders,  then 
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ponitted  me  to  draw  nesr  io  a  littie  ^rindow,  called  the  Ptoplief  s,  and  to  look 
in.  Here  my  proeeediBgs  were  wafccfaed  wiih  suspicKMis  eyes.  The  Persians 
have  aometunes  maoBged  to  pollute  the  part  near  AWBekr's  and  Omar's  graves 
by  tossing  through  the  i^erture  what  is  externally  a  handsome  shawl,  intended 
as  a  present  for  the  tomb.  After  straining  my  eyes  for  a  time  I  saw  a  curtain, 
or  rather  hangings,  with  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters,  informing 
readers,  that  behind  them  lie  Allah's  Prophet  and  the  two  first  caliphs.  The 
exact  place  of  Muhammad^s  tomb  is  moreover  distinguished  by  a  large  pearl 
rosary,  and  a  peculiar  ornament,  the  celebrated  Kaukab-el-Durri,  or  eonstellation 
of  pearls,  suspended  to  the  curtain  breast-high.  This  is  described  to  be  a 
"  brilliant  star  set  in  diamonds  and  pearls,"  and  placed  in  the  dark  in  order  that 
man's  eye  may  be  able  to  bear  its  splendours :  the  vulgar  believe  it  to  be  a 
"jewel  of  the  jewels  of  Paradise."  To  me  it  ereatly  resembled  the  round 
stoppers  of  glass  used  for  the  humbler  sorts  of  aecanters,  but  I  never  saw  it 
^ite  near  enough  to  judge  fairly  of  it,  and  did  not  think  fit  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant sum  for  the  privilege  of  entering  the  inner  passage  of  the  baldaquin. 
Altogether,  the  eoup  d*eeiniad  nothing  to  recommend  it  by  day.  At  night,  when 
the  lamps  hung  in  this  passage  shed  a  dim  light  upon  the  mosaic  wm  of  the 
marble  floors,  upon  the  ^ttering  inseripiioBS,  ana  the  massive  hangings,  the 
scene,  is  mooe  likely  to  bcMSome  "  ken-spedde." 

Anodieratatkiii  ftrpUgrioM  is  the  sepulchre,  or  cenotaph  of  the  Lady 
Fatimah..  Her  gnve  n  outside  the  eneeinif  and  the  cnrtain  which  sor- 
TOundflFhev  fiithe^  remoinB,  so  strict  is  Moslem  decoraiii,  and  so  exalted 
it»  opeoiDD  of  tin  ^TirginV'  deiicaf^.  The  eaetein  side  of  th»  Hnjrahy 
here  tuzning  alstde  westward,  also  interrapta  the  shape  of  die  square,  in 
ovder  ta  give  this  spot  the  appearanes  of  still  further  diseonnexion  vrith 
the  rast  of  th*  building.  The  torab^  seen  tfarough  a  square  apertuve 
libathase- above  deseribed,  is  a  long^  eKtafidqae,  oorered  with  a  black 
palL  The  danghterof  the  Prophet  is  called  Zahra,  ^bngfat,  blooming' 
BatimaA^'^a*  dso  El  Bnlui— a  tide  gWen  by  Bastam  Christians  to  the 
modier  of  oar  Lord.  Th9  peipetnal  vimnitj  of  Fatimah,  eren  after  the 
nsatfaarhood,  ia  &  point  of  oraiodoxy  in  £1  Isnm. 

Thne-  are  many  more  ooiioatM  at  £1  Medinah,  mosques,  minarets, 
gates,  porches,  pillars,  gardens,  fountains,  wells,  Wakakhs,  or  Khans, 
bskhs,  andodierpnUie  bmlduigs,  all  move  or  less  remarkable  for  some 
peoidiaiitiea  of  atmctuce,  or  firom  the  tradiiaons  associaied  with  them. 
Mr.  Burton,  was  not  parmitted  to  eaaanine  the  castle.  There  are  also 
{daoes  o^piaw  visitation  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  chief  of  whieh 
aie  the  mosques  of  KuB%  the  cemetery  £1  Bakia,  and  the  martyr  Ham- 
adhi's  tumb,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  OhcA. 

Mr.  Burton  travelled  from  EU  Medinah  to  Mecca  with  the  Damascus 
OBoravwi  of  pilgmna/  bj  Haron  el  Rariiid's  and  the  Lady  Zubaydah's 
odebiated  roste  through  the  Nejd  Desert,  which  has  not  before  been 
tMMFened  by  any  European.  The  Dwb  el  Sultani,  or  Saltan's  road, 
wbioh:keepe  the  line  of  coast,  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burvk* 
hardti  The  earavan,  which  kept  gradually  inereasing  in  numbers,  eon- 
fiiated  at  startingof  some  seven  thousaBd  souls,  in  all  sorts  of  costume, 
on  fool^  on  horsebade,  in  Htten,  or  bestriding  the  splen£d  camels  of 
Bftuu  It  vras  aoeompanied  by  one,  and  afterwards  by  two  Mahmals, 
aod  protected  by  an  Emir  ei  Hajj — ^a  veteran  Pasha-^and  his  soldierj. 
Ihm  time  for  starting,  generally  at  night,  and  the  time  for  encamping 
were  marked  by  the  discharge  of  one  of  two  small  brass  g^uns  canned  on 
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The  only  town  met  with  in  this  desert  track  was  Suwajrkiyah,  con- 
sisting of  about  a  hundred  houses,  grouped  at  the  base  of  an  isolated 
mass  of  basaltic  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  a  hard  clayey  plain. 
The  summit  is  converted  into  a  rude  fortalice — no  settlement  can  exist 
without  one  in  El  Hejaz — ^by  a  bulwark  of  uncut  stone,  piled  up  so  as 
to  make  a  parapet,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  protected  by  a  mod 
wall,  with  the  usual  semicircular  towers.  Inside  there  is  a  bazaar,  well 
supplied  with  mutton  by  the  neighbouring  Bedouins ;  and  wheat,  barley, 
and  dates  are  grown  near  the  town.  This  town  belongs  to  the  Beni 
Husayn,  a  tinbe  of  schismatics,  whose  fealty  to  the  Prince  of  Meccah  is 
merely  nominal.  Familiarity,  it  is  said,  breeds  contempt,  and  so  it 
appears  to  be  with  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Holy  Cities  ; 
they  are  almost  to  a  man  schismatics,  and  they  never  fail,  when  it  is  in 
theur  power,  to  rob  the  pilgrim  bound  from  distant  lands  on  a  pious 
errand,  which,  it  would  be  supposed,  would  win  for  him  the  respect  and 
protection  of  the  countrymen  of  the  Prophet. 

At  the  next  station,  a  large  village  called  £1  Sufaya,  they  were  joined 
by  the  Baghdad  caravan,  escorted,  Mr.  Burton  says,  by  the  fierce  moQi\- 
taineers  of  Jebel  Shamar.  This,  we  suspect,  is  a  mistake :  the  Shamar 
tribe  of  Arabs  dwell  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
only  hills  they  are  acquainted  with  are  the  Jebel  Singar.  With  such  a 
motley  crew  of  irascible  tempers,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  quarreb 
were  of  homrly  occurrence,  and  even  murders  not  unfireqnent.  ^'I  never 
saw,"  Mr.  Biu*ton  relates,  and  he  had  had  some  experience,  as  those  who 
will  peruse  his  most  remarkable  narrative  will  find,  **  a  more  pugnacioos 
assembly ;  a  look  sufficed  for  a  quarrel.  Once  a  Wahabi  stood  in  front 
of  us,  and  by  pointing  with  his  finger,  and  other  insulting  gestures, 
showed  his  hatred  to  the  chibuk,  in  wluch  I  was  peaceably  indulging.  It 
was  impossible  to  refrain  from  chastising  his  insolence  oy  a  polite  and 
smiling  offer  of  the  offending  pipe.  Tnis  made  him  diaw  his  dagger 
without  a  thought ;  but  it  was  sheathed  again,  for  we  all  cocked  our 
pistols,  and  these  gentry  prefer  steel  to  lead." 

At  length,  at  £1  Zaribah,  the  appointed  place,  shaving,  washing,  and 
perfuming  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  pilgrim  g^rb,  consisting 
of  two  cotton  cloths,  worn  in  a  particular  manner,  was  assumed.  No 
covering  was  allowed  to  the  head  or  the  instep.  All  quarrels  and  bad 
language  were  for  the  future  to  be  avoided,  animal  life  was  to  be  revered, 
to  the  extent  that  scratching  was  no  longer  permitted,  and  even  veffetable 
life  was  to  be  held  as  sacred.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Moslems 
themselves  admit  that  none  but  the  Prophet  could  be  perfect  in  the  in* 
tricacies  of  pilgrimage.  The  caravan  now  assumed  a  wondrously  pictu- 
resque aspect.  Crowds  hurried  along,  habited  in  the  pilgrim  garb,  whose 
whiteness  contrasted  strangely  with  their  black  skins,  their  newly  shaven 
heads  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  their  lone  black  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  liie  rocks  rang  with  shouts  of  "  Labbayk !  Labbayk !"  Columns 
of  Wahabis,  dark,  fierce,  savage  mountaineers,  guided  by  a  large  ketUe- 
drum,  followed  in  double  file  the  camel  of  a  standard-bearer,  whose 
flteen  flag  bore  in  huge  white  letters  the  formula  of  the  Moslem  creed. 
These  Arabian  schismatics  cursed  all  smokers  aloud  as  infidels  and 
idolaters.  Their  women  also  disdained  the  veil.  A  momentaxy  attempt 
upon  the  caravan,  made  by  the  Utaybah  robbers  at  a  pass  a  little  beyond 
£i  Zaribah,  was  at  once  repelled  by  these  brave  but  reckless  savages. 
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Soon  after  this  little  adventure  the  caravan  reached  classic  and  poetle 
ground,  the  Wady  Laymun,  ^'  the  Valley  of  limes."  Scattered  viUages, 
buried  in  clumps  of  limes,  citrons,  lemons,  pomegpranates,  and  the  rarer 
halm  of  Gilead,  told  of  the  approach  to  a  city.  Bedouin  girls  looked  over 
the  garden  walls  lauffhinely,  and  children  came  oat  to  offer  fresh  fruit 
and  sweet  water.  The  Sherif  of  Meccah,  a  dark,  beardless  old  fanatic, 
who  I4>pl]ed  for  the  expulsion  of  our  consul  at  Jeddah  on  the  ground 
that  an  infidel  should  not  hold  position  in  the  Hoi?  Land,  came  out  with 
hb  sons  and  attendants  to  meet  the  caravan,  llie  final  entry  into  tho 
Holy  City  was  not  so  striking  as  the  first  appearance  of  £1  Medinah. 

About  1  A.1C.  I  was  aroused  (Mr.  Burton  relates)  by  general  excitement 
"  Meccah !  Meccah !"  cried  some  voices ;  '*  The  Sanctuary !  O  the  Sanctuary !" 
exclaimed  others;  and  all  burst  into  loud  "Labhayk,"  not  unfrequently  broken 
bv  sobs.  I  looked  out  from  my  litter,  and  saw  oj  the  light  of  the  southern 
8W8  the  dim  outlines  of  a  large  city,  a  shade  darker  than  the  surrounding  plain. 
We  were  Passing  over  the  last  ndge  by  an  artificial  cut,  called  the  Sani;^at 
Kudaa.  The  "winding  path"  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  watch-towers,  wiuch 
command  the  "  Barbel  Maala,"  or  road  leading  from  the  north  into  Meccah. 
Thence  we  passed  into  the  Maabidah  (northern  suburb),  where  the  sherif  s 
palace  is  bnilt.  Aft^  this,  on  the  left  hand,  came  the  aeserted  abode  of  the 
Sherif  Bin  Aun,  now  said  to  be  a  "haunted  house."  Opposite  to  it  lies  the 
Jaunat  d  Masda,  the  holy  cemeteiy  of  Meccah.  Thence,  turning  to  the  right, 
we  entered  the  Sulaymamyali,  or  Afghan  quarter. 

Mecoah  is  so  near  the  coast  that  it  has  already  been  the  theme  of 
many  a  description.  This  is  because^  in  case  of  detection,  the  traveller 
can  perchance  make  his  eso^  good  to  Jeddah  in  a  few  hours,  hut  at  £1 
Memnah  discovery  would  assuredly  entail  serious  consequences*  The 
chief  feature  of  the  place,  the  Bait  UUah,  "  House  of  Allah,"  or  Kaabah, 
has  hence  been  fully  described  by  Burckhardt  and  Ali  Bey*  Mr.  Burton, 
therefore^  wisely  devoted  himself  rathei;  to  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  pilgrims  during  the  Holy  Week,  than  to  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  localities.  And  it  woidd,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  anythhig 
more  novel  or  interesting  than  this  account  of  the  ceremonies  and 
festivals  of  the  Moslems.  Mr.  Burton .  entered  into  them  almost  with 
the  spirit  of  a  Mussulman.     See  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Sanctuary : 

There  at  last  it  lay,  the  bourn  of  my  lon^  and  weary  pilgrimage,  realising  the 

Elans  and  hopes  of  many  a  year.  The  mirage  medium  of  fancy  invested  the 
uge  catafalque  and  its  g[loomy  pall  with  peculiar  charms.  There  were  bo  giant 
fragments  of  hoar  antiquity  as  in  Egypt,  no  remains  of  graceful  and  harmonious 
beauty  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  no  barbaric  gorgeousness  as  in  the  buildings  of 
India ;  yet  the  view  was  strange,  unique,  and  how  few  have  looked  upon  the 
celebrated  shrine  I  I  may  truly  say  that,  of  all  worshippers  who  clung  weeping 
to  the  curtain,  or  who  pressed  their  beating  hearts  to  the  stone,  none  felt  for  a 
moment  a  deeper  emotion  than  did  the  Haji  from  the  far  North.  It  was  as  if 
the  poetical  friends  of  the  Arab  spoke  truth,  and  that  the  waving  winffs  of 
angels,  not  the  sweet  breeze  of  morning,  were  a^tating  and  swelling  the  black 
covering  of  the  shrine.  But,  to  confess  humblmg  truth,  theirs  was  the  high 
feeling  of  religious  enthusiasm,  mine  was  the  ecstasy  of  gratified  pride. 

No  small  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  a  sight  of  the  world* 
renowned  Hajar  el  Aswad,  "The  Black  Stone."     Crowds  of    "  ^^ 


blocked  up  the  way:  in  vain  our  traveller  pra}r;ed  and  nused  hie 
hands  to  his  ears,  the  palms  fiicing  the  stone ;  no  one  would  make  way  • 
for  a  miserable  Dervisli.    In  despair,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
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einminambulation  and  kissiog  the  finger  tips  of  his  right  liand,  but 
still  no  further  progress  was  made ;  till  at  last  the  boy  Mnhammad  col- 
lected half  a  doaeu  stalwart  Meooans^  with  whose  assistance  he  wae 
enabled,  by  sheer  strength,  to  wedge  his  way  into  the  thin  and  light- 
legged  crowd.  After  thus  reaching  the  stone,  he  relates,  despite  popular 
indignation,  testified  by  impatient  shouts,  he  monopolised  the  use  of  k 
for  at  least  ten  minutes.  Whilst  kissing  it,  and  rubbing  hands  and  fore- 
head upon  it,  he  naiT0«4y  obserred  it,  and  went  away  persuaded  that  st 
is  a  big  aerolite. 

Aerolite  worship  is  a  thing  of  sooh  yary  great  antiquity,  asctibsd, 
indeed,  by  Sanconiathon  to  the  god  Ccalus,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  true  view  of  ihe  case.  The  Arabians  were  given  to  litholatry, 
it  is  well  known,  long  before  the  time  of  Muhammad,  just  mb  the  Hindus 
worship  a  pyramidal  black  stone  at  Jagannath.  The  smi  wae  wordiipped 
at  Emesa  under  the  form  of  an  aerolite,  which  was  removed  to  Rome  by 
Heliog^balus.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
practices  of  the  Hebrews  in  setting  up  stones  for  pillars  for  kings — a 
practice  which  was  handed  down  to  medieval  times  in  the  Ronigs  Stub!, 
or  King's  Chair,  near  Coblentz,  the  Morasteen  of  Sweden,  the  Irish 
Stone,  the  Scone  Stone,  the  King's  Stone  at  KingBton-on-ThanMi^  and  in 
many  odier  instances.  It  is  curious  that  some  Greek  writen  call  these 
holy  stones  Baitulia,  or  Bethulia,  from  the  Hebrew  *^  House  of  our  Lords'^ 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Jacob's  Stone  Pillar,  and  the  name  of  which, 
'<Bait  AlUh,"  is  pnservod  in  the  Kaafaa  of  Meeeah. 

Speaking  of  Meocah  itself,  Mr.  Burton  says,  ''  The  site  nn^it  heicon^ 
pared  at  an  humble  distance  to  BatL  Some  writen  Hkeii  it  to  Fkiveooe ; 
but  conceive  a  Florence  without  beauty !  Among  the  many  ceremonies 
and  pi^rimages  peifomed  during  the  Holy  Week,  one  cf  the  soostatrikifig 
is  the  visitation  to  Mount  Arafiat,  which  owes  its  repute  to  the  legend 
that  when  our  first  parents  focfeited  hearen  by  e«ting  wheat,  which 
deprived  them  of  their  primeval  purity,  they  were  cast  down  u^n  earth* 
The  serpent  descended  at  Ispahan,  the  peacock  at  £2abul,  Sataa  at  Bil- 
bays,  Eve  upon  Arafist,  and  Adam  at  Ceylon." 

Although  the  ^'  Moootain  of  Mercy,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  only  a  eix 
hours'  march,  or  twelve  miles  east  of  Meccah,  the  camels  were  wearied, 
and  many  pilgrims  fell  down  and  died  on  the  way.  '^  Between  Muna 
and  ArafaV'  Mr.  Burton  relates,  **  I  saw  no  less  than  five  men  fall  down 
and  die  upon  the  highway ;  eadiausted  and  moribund,  they  had  dragged 
themselves  out  to  give  up  the  ghost  where  it  departs  to  instant  beatitude. 
The  spectacle  showed  how  easy  it  is  to  die  in  these  latitudes ;  each  man 
suddenly  staggered,  fell  as  if  &ot,  and,  after  a  brief  convulsion,  lay  still 
as  marble."  There  are  no  end  of  consecrated  dtes  on  Ara&t^  and  the 
breaking  up  the  ceremonies,  called  the  "  Hurry  firom  Aiafat,"  was  a  com- 
plete rout,  replete  with  the  greatest  dangers. 

If,  however,  the  jnlgrimage  to  Ara^Btt  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
picturesque  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  the  stoning  of  the  devil  is  by 
nr  the  most  curious.  At  Muna,  or  Mina,  a  pkoe  of  conriderable  sanctity, 
half-way  between  Meccah  and  Arafat,  are  no  less  than  three  devils,  or 
devil  stations.  One  called  Jamrat  el  Akabah,  or  Shaytan  si  Kahir,  the 
^^  Gittt  Devil,"  is  a  dwarf  buttress  of  rude  masonry,  plaoed  against  a 
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rongb  wall  of  stones,  in  a  narrow  way  at  the  Meccan  entrance  to  Muna. 
Another  is  a  pillar  called  the  <<  Wusta,"  or  central  place  of  stoning,  built 
in  the  middle  of  Mnna;  and  the  third  is  at  the  eastern  end,  and  is  called 
<<  £1  Ula,"  or  the  first  pkce.  There  were  different  days  for  stoning  these 
devils,  upon  which  dagrs  the  eeremonj  «m(n)g  such  a  horde  of  savages 
was  one  eontinnoiis  sceae  of  fearful  and  most  dangerous  straggles. 

The  oeseniDniea  of  the  Yaum  el  Tarwijah,  those  of  the  Day  of  Arafat, 
the  oeMmenies  of  the  Days  of  Victims,  die  Dmys  of  Drying  Elesfa,  when 
five  or  six  thousand  animals  are  abon  and  cot  up  (in  ikb  ^DenU's  Punch- 
bowl,'' as  Mr.  Barton  irreverently  calls  it),  as  if  on  porpose  to  engender 
plague  and  thin  the  number  oi  devotees,  and  kstly,  the  Umah,  or ''  Little 
PElgrimage,"  censtitate  the  main  fteluies  of  the  fidy  Week;  h«t  Mr.  Bur- 
ton also  introduees  us  to  a  variety  of  minor  performaaoea,  none  of  them 
without  interest  to  those  who  like  to  study  the  vagaries  of  ihe  human 
mind. 

A  general  pfamge  into  worldiy  punniits  and  pleaaores  announced  the 
end  of  the  ceremonies.  All  the  devotees  were  now  <'  whitemMhed,"  the 
book  of  iheir  sins  was  a  iabula  rasa^  and  most  of  them  lost  no  time  in 
taking  ^eir  d^artore,  or  in  opeinng  a  Aesh  acoount  Nikthing,  there- 
fore, remained  to  detain  our  traveller  in  ihe  broiling,  noodons  atmosphi^e 
of  MeoeA,  and,  issuing  forth  into  tbe  open  plain  •on  his  way  to  Jeddah, 
he  felt,  he  says,  a  thrill  of  pieasui«-^0BQli  pleasure  as  only  the  captive 
delivered  from  his  dungeon  can  ezperienoe. '  Exclamationa  of  astonish- 
ment and  a  hospitable  welcome  awaited  him  at  ihe  Britidi  conaul^s  house 
at  Jeddah.  Mr.  Cole  had,  in  divers  dlsoussions  with  the  Tmks  id)out  the 
possibility  of  an  £iiglisfanian  finding  his  way  in  disguise  to  Meccah, 
often  assorted  that  bia  compatriots  oould  do  everylbing,  even  make  a 
pilgrimi^  to  the  Holy  City.  The  Meslecns  politely  jissonted  to  the 
first,  but  denied  the  seoond  past  of  ithe  ipropesition.  He  Cole  now  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  fawe  a  good  laugh  at  ihib  expense  of  his  bigoted 
firiends,  but  he  soon  found  thai  'ihey  iook  up  ihe  statement  of  their 
having  been  duped,  or  ihdr  Holy  Plaoes  faaidmg  been  profaned  by  the 
piesenoe  of  an  infidel,  so  angrily,  that  be  was  induoed  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject. Yet  the  vary  tomb  of  Abu-Bekr  has  been  proCemed  by  unbelieving 
Shiahs,  and  the  Holy  Stone  itself  has  been  polluted  by  some  incredulous 
Greek  or  Jew  in  a  manner  that  will  be  understood  by  aU  Oriental 
travellers ! 

*'  The  defilement  of  ihe  Blade  Stone/'  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  was  pro- 
bably the  work  of  some  Jew  or  Greek,  who  risked  his  life  to  gratify 
a  fuxious  bigotry.  The  Turcomaniaes  of  £urope  are  now  beginning  to 
know  how  thenr  Eastern  co-religionists,  and  with  ample  reason,  feel 
towwrds  the  Moslems.^' 
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Although  I  have  been  a  pretty  regular  ▼isltor  to  Paris  for  the  last 
five  years,  strange  to  say  I  bad  never  felt  any  particular  inclination  to 
dive  more  deeply  into  tbose  mysteries  which  Parisian  authors  have  such  a 
peculiar  talent  for  unveiluig.  I  had  hitherto  been  jpeifectly  satisfied  to 
receive  their  accounts  of  Parisian  viUany  at  second-hand  but  ia  perfect 
good  faith,  and  had  not  attempted  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  details 
by  personal  inspection  in  company  of  a  sergeni  de  vUle.  Last  October, 
however,  being  accompanied  by  a  young  painter  cousin  of  mine  on  my 
visit  to  the  Exhibition,  and  he  evincmg  an  intense  inclination  to  judge  of 
such  matters  for  himself,  I  reluctantly  consented,  consoling  myself  with 
the  reflection  that,  if  I  did  get  home  again  with  an  uninjured  hide,  I 
might  be  able  to  pick  up  some  interesting  information  for  my  old  Mends 
the  readers  of  the  Miscellany, 

At  starting,  however,  I  must  premise  that  the  two  evenings  I  devoted 
to  the  subject  were  far  firom  being  sufficient  to  exhaust  it :  why  even  a 
week,  with  tiie  aid  of  the  most  competent  guides,  would  not  have  enabled 
me  to  treat  this  subject  comprehensively ;  for  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  secret  lurking-places  is  required,  which  you  cannot  enter  at  any 
given  moment.  I  only  tried,  at  the  outset,  to  ortcn^^r  myself  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  judge  how  far  it  might  be  advisable  for  me  to  go  again 
should  curiosity  prompt  me  hereafter.  It  requires  great  caution  to  visit 
these  places  if  you  want  to  derive  any  instruction  from  your  visit.  You 
must  always  be  prepared  to  be  taken  for  a  tnauekard  so  soon  as  you 
betray,  by  the  slightest  rign,  that  you  do  not  belong  to  their  sphere. 
The  lamentable  population  of  the  barri^es,  who  lurk  in  these  their 
nooks  of  misery,  cannot  naturally  comprehend  tiiat  any  one  could  descend 
to  them  from  other  motives  than  treachery  and  espionnage,  so  they 
regard  you  not  only  as  dangerous  but  as  unprivileged,  and  a  kid  glove 
wul  not  more  carefully  avoid  the  contact  of  a  chiffonnier^s  bag  than  these 
wretched  beings  will  get  out  of  your  way.  I  will  here  only  attempt  to 
describe  what  these  my  first  excursions  into  the  realms  of  Parisian  penury 
allowed  me  to  witness. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  studies  I  had  hired  a  trustworthy  young 
man,  who  asserted  that  he  was  acquainted  with  every  hole  and 
comer  of  the  barriere  life.  We  made  ourselves  as  unrecognisable  as 
possible,  removed  from  our  exterior  every  article  which  might  o£Fend  the 
native  pride  of  the  barrieres,  and,  in  addition,  my  cousin  pocketed  a 
revolver,  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality.  Our  g^ide  was  perfectij 
well  aware  where  he  had  to  lead  us,  for  we  nad  most  carefully  instructed 
him  to  show  us  something  very  vtdgaire  ei  vilain.  My  cousin,  speaking 
ns  he  does  only  French  of  Bow,  had  received  strict  orders  not  to  open  his 
mouth  lest  he  might  betray  us,  and  so  was  condemned  to  the  character 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.  Thus,  then,  we  commenced  our  voyage  of 
discovery. 

This  was  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Bani^res  de  Belleville  and 
de  la  Chopinette,  the  Faubourgs  St.  Martin  and  du  Temple.  We  selected 
the  road  through  the  former — through  those  gloomy  streets  where  the 
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commercial  and  mannfacturing  trades  of  Paris  hare  their  workshops,  in 
which  all  those  wondrons  things  are  made  which  Paris  exports  to  eacli 
end  of  the  world.  It  was  nine  in  the  evening ;  all  was  silent,  the  work- 
shops were  closed,  the  workmen  out  heyond  tne  barrih^es,  either  to  seek 
their  homes,  or  to  eat  their  snpper,  which  they  procure  there  considerahly 
cheaper,  as  the  commodities  have  not  to  pay  the  octroi.  The  street 
lamps  grew  weaker  and  more  rare,  while  now  and  then  we  met  patrols 
earefulw  marching  through  the  quarters  of  the  people.  This  very  walk 
afforded  me  the  hest  possible  insight  into  the  timid  caution  with  which 
the  government  keeps  order  estalmshed.  Long  have  I  striven  to  regard 
this  display  of  military  strength  within  the  banheue  as  a  purely  political 
affair,  as  a  proof  how  anxious  M.  Ketri  was  to  prevent  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance or  improper  noise  in  the  streets.  I  admired  this  careful  atten- 
tion, ei^>ecially  as  the  reorganisation  of  the  tergents  de  ville  on  the 
English  model  appeared  to  me  fully  to  attain  this  object,  and  you  meet 
them  reinforced  and  even  strengthened  by  cavalry  pickets  whenever  ^e 
colleetion  of  groups  may  be  expected  owing  to  balls  or  festivities.  This 
zealous  system  oi  patrolling,  which  traverses  Fans  after  night&U  in 
larger  detachments  than  ever,  this  unceasing  watchfulness,  this  clattering 
of  sabres  and  muskets  in  every  hole  and  comer,  has  some  deeper  mean- 
ing :  the  oUect  does  not  lie  so  near  the  surface  as  they  would  wish  us  to 
believe.  I  have  grown  so  far  clever  that  I  trast  quiet  in  Paris  less  than 
noise.  Wherever  I  go  I  see  one  fetci  confirmed,  that  France  has  ob- 
tained one  party  more  without  lessening  the  others  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  that  one  drop  of  oil  falls  after  the  other  in  the  fire,  whether 
it  be  kindled  at  Sebastopol,  or  may  be  hereafter  on  the  Rhine. 

Our  guide  proposed  very  wisely  to  show  us  first  the  jovial  side  of  the 
lowest  Parisian  popular  life.  We  arrived  at  the  Barri^re  de  Belleville, 
and  then  went  in  tne  direction  of  the  Chopinette.  Here  there  was  a  great 
disturbance  ;  the  street  was  brilliantly  lighted,  groups  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  assembled  befwe  several  houses,  whence  Uie  sound  of  dance- 
music  echoed.  On  one  of  the  houses  I  read,  in  yard-long  letters,  Bal 
des  Jb/tes ;  on  another  opposite,  Bal  de  la  Societe  Favier.  We  first 
entered  the  Folies,  whence  wild  shouts  and  noise  reached  us  ;  the  entree 
cost  us  six  sous,  and  this  was  a  high  figure :  but  then  this  was  a  tiptop 
establishment.  The  dancing-room  in  this  institution  forms  a  large, 
regular  quadrangle  ;  round  it  is  a  space  divided  from  the  dancing-room 
by  a  barrier,  within  which  stand  small  covered  tables,  whose  cloths  may 
certainly  have  been  white  at  the  commencement  of  the  ball  A  gaUer}*, 
rather  elevated,  behind  this  place  of  entertainment  appears  built  for 
spectators,  while  a  wide  gallery,  apparently  for  the  same  purpose,  runs 
round  the  room  above  this  one.  At  these  tables  were  seated  various 
groups — soldiers,  principals,  non-commissioned  officers ;  male  and 
female  workpeople  were  drinking  in  the  sweetest  harmony  the  sour  wine, 
which  may  be  procured  here  for  five  up  to  ten  sous,  out  of  small  bowls ; 
close  to  them,  only  separated  by  the  barrier,  rushed  the  dancers  ;  the 
music  rattled,  increased  still  more  by  the  yelling,  whistling,  and  shout- 
ing of  the  dancers.  And  could  le  bleu^  the  wine,  namely,  that  vinegar- 
like compound,  be  the  cause  of  all  tlds  excitement  ?  No  ;  it  was  the 
innate,  undeniable  liveliness  of  the  French,  which  they  displayed  in  its. 
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utterviMneis,  careless  of  die  sergmOB  de  vUk  pasted  at  e^eijGonidr. 
Male  and  female  daaoers  embraced  each  other  with  BacehanaliaiL  freoay, 
made  the  most  meaning  and  unmeaning  bounds,  rushed  against  each  other 
and  bounded  back — all  this  with  such  an  elasticity  and  indefatiffalulitj 
that  I  should  have  &neied  myself  in  &  lunatic  asylum  had  not  the  wild 
Frenchman  been  yinble  in  every  &ce.  Bere  a  pair  distii^guished  them- 
seWes  by  the  most  artistic  pirouettes^  by  distortions  of  the  anas  and 
legs,  which  the  behest  harlequin  dared  not  have  imitated ;  or  ithsu 
the  raoToments  of  the  dance  separated  them^  they  telegraphed  to  each 
other  with  the  most  extraordinary  swinging  of  the  annS)  with  the 
most  inventiTe  pantomimei  then  fell  in  each  other's  arms,  aad  sud- 
denly bonndisd  apart  like  a  couple  of  indiarrubber  balls.  There  danced 
a  masked  pair,  a  pierrot  with  a  shepherdess  as  lightly  dressed,  as 
she  was  light-mindBd.  There»  again,  the  4|DadriUe  fell  into  unhawf  coni> 
ibsion— -at  tho  azlreme  end  of  the  room  &  tragedy  was.  taldng  pwte,  a 
dancer  had  fbm>tten  himeeif  so  £bu?  as  to  fgBf%  his  partner  a.  box  ofdie 
earsk  But  with  what  rapidity,  was  tiiis  eventlul  catastrophe  appeased ! 
The  insulted  lady  hurries  from  tiM  room  anddisafypears  ;.  bnt  die  insoItBr 
disappears  with  equal  virioeity.  A.  la^portel  half  a  doasu  o£  the  neatest 
shoot  simuitaneeesly.  ^itmn  five  seconds  the-  uafertunats  feUow  fliea 
ever  the- faeada  of  the  laob  in  the  gallery  and  through  the  doer.  Lx  the 
meaa  while  the  music  is  not  intermpted-— the  quadnUe  is*  not  intermpted 
— nothing  con  distuA  that ;  diey  dbnce  away  as  if  nothing  had  occucesd. 
The  way  in  which  Frenchmen  torn,  a  tronhleiome  fellow-  out  of  doors 
is  perfect.  Police  survollanoe  is  in  this  reepeot  quite  unneeessary,  as  die 
company  naturally  wish  to  avoid  any  disorder,  as  this  may  mtei&re 
with  their  pleasure. 

The*  opposite  locality  of  the  Soei^te  Favier  bore  precisely  the  same 
stamp.  As  the  waiten  here  would  not  take  dieir  eyes  off  u^  nothing 
was  left  us  but  to  order  some  of  the  ^^  blue"  wine^  of  which  vast  qnano 
titles  are  drunk  here  ;  unfbrtunatelyy  this  did  not  take  jAbc%  widwnt  oar 
insulting  die  prevailing  tone  here,  as  we  asked  for  the  best,,  with  die 
green  seal,  for  which  we  also  paid  the  exceptional  price  of  ten  soosi  A 
huge  placard  in  the  saloon  atmoiuiced  in  coiouied  letters  that  the  next 
day  a  bml  de  tmii  would  take  place  oa  behalf  of  the  army  in  die  East ; 
a  oal  de  nmty  because  the  balls,  held  here  regalarly  three  dmes  &  week, 
commence  at  seven  or  eight,  and  are  over  by  twelve,  for  the  woikmaa 
must  be  at  work  again  betimes,  and  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
extend  his  sleep  till  mid-day.  On  such  extraordinary  evmiinge  ^ejenx  de 
tnacarone,  dbc.,  are  probaUy  more  in  request  dian  they  iqipeiued  to  he  on. 
diiff  occaaon. 

Our  guide  had  intended  to  take  us  this  same  evraiing  to  the  other 
barriereey  as  we  insisted  on  se^ng  quelque  chose  deplus  mlain — that  is^ 
descend  a  few  steps  lower — ^for  although  what  we  saw  here  was  interest- 
iog  enough  in  its  way,  still  it  wanted  the  peculiarly  charactoristie,  the 
horrible  and  ludicroos^  which  we  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  witness- 
ing;  we  wished  to  see  the  mysteries  of  Paris,  and  die  company  wer  found 
here  was  only  slighdy  mixed  up  with  thenu  It  had  grown  too  late, 
however,  for  this  occasion ;  it  would  have  taken  us  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
reach   Mont  Pamasse  and  the   Rue  d'Enfer,  and  by  that  time  the 
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mysteries  would  be  asleep  ;  we  must,  consequently,  content  onraeives 
with  a  ramble  through  the  gloomy  streets,  into  which  by  night  neither 
the  patrol  nor  the  sergent  de  ville  ever  strays.  Only  at  intervals  does  a 
melaxicholy  lantern  illumine  the  nooks  and  corners,  or  a  thin  roshlight 
send  its  rays-  through  the  filth-choked  panels  of  a  decayed  door,  as- 
nouiieing  that  here  the  poison  is  sold  which  prevents  wretchedness  from 
living  any  length  of  years.  A  shadow  glides  hurriedly  from  on»  house 
door  to  the  other;  an  arm  clothed  in  tatters  is  extended  oat  of  the 
window,  and  casts  certain  objects  on  our  heads,  which  even  the  most 
extreme  poverty  throws  into  the  streets.  Then  behind  that  small  paper- 
paitehed  window,  scaice  two  feet  above  the  street,  sits  a  mother  with  her 
infent  on  her  lap,  on  the  fleer  of  the  naked  room,  by  a  chimney,  in 
which  green,  damp  wood  is  cracking  and  filhng  the  room  with  smoke. 
Tba  ohild  sleeps,  the  husband  sleeps  too  by  the  foe,  on  a  heap  of  rags  ; 
an  eardien  vessel,  a  broken  jug«--tatters  and  misery— -form  the  solo  funii-^ 
tine.  *'  What  a  wretched  existence  !'^  whispen  my  cousin,  iAu>  hat  found 
a  study  here.  The  woman  in  the  room  looks  up.  from  the  twigs^  which 
hove  already  ^len  in  and  charred,  away :  she  turns  her  batek  oootenp- 
tuousiy  upon  ua^  for  what  else  can  we  appefu*  in  her  eyes  t^un  some  of  the 
low  fMmAardsj  the  police  spies  of  the  service  de  sAreU  f  Who  else  could 
listen  and  spy  here,  where  evea  the  ohtghnniers  Bniratrngeurs  could  find, 
nothing  p 

Our  second  excursion  to  inquire  into  the  mysteriet  of  Paris  led  us 
through  the  memorable  Quarter  Latin;  my  cousin  had  again  pocketed 
his  revolver,  but  had  the  most  innocent  thoughts  in  his  heart,  and  I  would 
not  have  given  him  ten  francs  for  his  wardrobe,  so  tiioroagfalj  had  he 
obeyed  the  laws  of  pauperism,  for  fear  of  betraying  any  indications  of 
OKoeptionaGsm*  We  wuked  down  the  Rue  des  Saints  Fdres,  past  the 
Ftado — ^the  parent  and  potector  of  the  cancan — ^into  the  Rue  de  Seine, 
visited  the  students'  eafeSy  and  eventually  reaehed  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
that  street  which  in  the  June  insurrection  played  such  an  obstinate  part, 
and  was  not  forced  by  the  troops  till  the  house  '^  Les  deux  Pierrots"  was 
levelled.     Even  at  the  present  day  folks  like  to  talk  about  this  house. 

I  ought  to  have  abetter  memory  than  I  really  can  boast  of  if  I  wish  to 
remember  the  numerous  dens  into  which  our  guide  disa{^)eared  mA.  us : 
the  wretched  ball-rooms,  with  their  broken  benches  and  three*legged 
chairs,  in  which  we  saw  the  workmen  dancing,  the  countless  narrow 
streets,  with  their  uncomfortable  aspect,  through  which  we  eventually 
made  our  way  into  the  Rue  Mouffetard.  These  dark  streets  can  only  be 
visited  after  nightfall,  in  order  to  learn  their  primitive  and  partly  terrific 
manners,  when  these  caves  drive  their  inhabitants  into  the  street  or  to  the 
pothouse;  and  the  artisan,  while  revealins* his  political  tendencies,  strikes 
the  table  with  bis  fist  till  the  glasses  rattle.  There  is  something  alarm- 
ing in  sitting  in  such  company,  when  the  bad  wine  embitters  theur 
temper,  when  the  hard  hand  is  raised  to  the  brown  furrowed  brow,  and  he 
thinks  in  vain  on  the  sorrows  of  the  coming  day.  No  dty  in  the  world,  I 
am  sure,  contains  a  population  of  so  restless  and  disquieting  a  nature  as 
that  of  the  barrieres  of  Paris;  an  evening  walk  among  these  daric  and  fer- 
menting elements  makes  dear  to  us  the  whole  hufeory  and  friture  of 
Fnmce. 
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After  more  than  two  hours'  walking  throngti  the  dirty  streets,  continu- 
ally uphill*  we  at  length  reached  the  Aue  MoufFetard.  We  had  left  behind 
the  whole  F«^ul)Ourg  St.  Jacques,  that  "  Parisian  Thebaid,"  as  it  was 
called  by  the  fashionable  world  in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  because  cen- 
turies ago  a  multitude  q{  monasteries  stood  here,  in  which  the  blasde  aris- 
tocracy retired  ;  in  the  same  way  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel  lay  behind  us, 
which  saw  better  days  at  that  period,  and  in  T^ich  St.  Marcel  lies  buried. 
Poor  Marcel  is  npw  in  a  bad  neighbourhood  :  filth,  misery,  and  crime 
have  settled  over  Jus  head.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  civilise  these  fau- 
bourgs must  be  able  to  do  more  than  build  houses. 

La  Grande  Chaumi^rer— the  celebrated  scene  of  the  Parisian  student- 
balls — was  on  this  evening  empty  and  desolate.  The  Grande  Chaumi^re, 
on  Mont  Pamasse,  has  seen  the  greatest  men  of  France  dance  the 
cancan  on  its  parquet^  before  the  destinies  of  nations  had  caused  them  any 
headache  ;  the  Grande  Chaumiere  is,  therefore,  a  memorable  house,  and 
many  coiryph^si  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Restoration  cannot  drive  past 
it  without  summoning  up  curious  reminiscences — that  is  to  say,  if  ever 
their  route  leads  them  over  this  pavement  of  wretchedness.  The  Barri^res 
Mont  Pamasse  and  d'Enfer  were  our  destiny :  the  road  suddenly  became 
8cax»ely  passab^  and  we  found  ourselves  removed  from  the  world  of  lofty 
tottering  bouses  in  St.  Jacques  to  an  architectural  Lilliput.  On  bow 
sides  of  us  extended  a  countless  number  of  miserable  huts,  which  had  been 
erected  with  any  materials  which  the  wretched  builders  had  been  able  to 
procure  houestly  or  dishonestly;  our  guide  explained  to  us  that  we  were 
on  a  large  building  plot,  which  had  been  parcelled  out  into  lots,  but  that 
hitherto  no  purchaser  had  offered;  in  the  mean  while  extreme  poverty  had 
established  a  provisional  colony  upon  it.  Conical,  square,  and  octagonal, 
straight  and  crooked,  the  huts  stood  then,  and  however  poor  and  insufficieut 
the  material  might  have  been,  it  could  be  seep  that  they  were  built  with 
technical  taste  and  the  economy  of  poverty.  Here  the  nomads  of  the 
capital  pitch  their  tents,  naked  and  wretched  as  a  horde  of  gipsies. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  casting  a  glance  into  the  dirty  windows  of 
these  hutSy  tor  neither  curtains  nor  other  hangings  concealed  the  family 
life  of  this  proletarian  camp.  And,  in  fact,  what  have  they  to  conceal  ? 
Can  wretchedness  in  Paris  be  moral  ?  H  est  ires  difficiie  de  penser 
noblement  quand  on  n'a  gu^a  penser  de  quoi  vivre, .  How  then  can  ex- 
treme necessity  ever  arrive  at  thinkiug  morally?  As  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  be  caught  in  this  town  of  poverty  as  spy  and  watcher,  and  our 
guide  himself  did  not  appear  to  feel  exactly  comfortable,  we  tried  to 
regain  the  main  road,  and  waded  through  mud  a  foot  deep,  till  we 
entered  a  ravine  formed  by  a  high  boarding  of  planks,  in  which  there 
was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  light.  This  alley  led  to  one  of 
those  lavge,  beggar  pothouses^  which  we  intended  to  visit,  so  notorious 
by  the  name  of  "  Califomie.*'  An  agitating  silence  prevailed  in  this 
quarter;  the  darkness  was  g^wing  positively  unendurable;  several 
groups  of  strange-looking  figures,  which  we  passed  in  the  dark,  were  not 
adapted  to  miu^e  our  promenade  agreeable.  Suddenly  we  saw  three 
lanterns  coining  towards  us — they  were  honest  folk  {chiffhnniers)  who 
were  bc^nning  their  day's  labours  at  eleven  at  night,  and  were  going 
into  town   with   dark  lanterui   bag,   and  pick,   to  support    existence 
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on  tbiDgs  which  those  who  were  only  a  few  sous  per  day  ridier  than 
themselves  considered  valueless.  Honest  people  these  chifftmniers  and 
ravageurs :  they  are  on  their  legs  from  nifi'ht  till  morning  ;  the  Parisian 
inevitably  meets  them  when  he  wanders  liome,  sick  of  pleasure,  at  an 
early  hour.  They  have  a  claim  on  the  nieh^  and  neither  the  patrol 
nor  the  other  servants  of  public  security  find  any  offence  in  their  noe* 
tumal  movements.  Honest  people^  I  say,  for  they  generally  restrict  their 
nightly  chase  to  lower  game — the  dogs  and  cats — n>r  the  latter  of  which 
they  find  certain  purchasers  among  the  lower  restaurants,  for  in  Paris 
more  cats  are  unconsciously  eaten  &an  the  increasing  frequenters  of  the 
tabks  d^hdte  would  dare  to  conjecture.  The  ehiffbnniert  are  oftentimes 
accompanied  by  their  own  dogs,  who  precede  them  in  the  streets  as  ad« 
vanoe  posts,  and,  on  account  of  the  troublesome  rivalry  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  take  possession  of  the  nearest  rubbish-heap  on  behalf  of  their 
masters. 

If  we  wished  to  find  the  company  to  whom  our  visit  was  intended 
still  assembled,  we  must  make  haste,  for  the  chMmnkr  must  reach  his 
pasture^grounds  berimes,  if  he  wishes  to  earn  his  thirty  or  forty  sous.  The 
darkness  around  us  suddenly  ceased,  and  we  found  ourselves  opposite  a 
row  of  low  houses,  whose  only  floor  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
window^  blind  with  dirt,  forbade  any  glance  through  them;  it  could 
assuredly  only  be  interesting  to  enter,  for  there  could  hardly  be  any 
danger,  as,  from  our  exterior,  we  could  not  possibly  be  taken  for  lords. 
Our  guide  allowed  this,  but  hinted  at  the  difiScuHy  of  keeping  our 
mouths  shut  in  such  a  place ;  they  would  recognise  us  as  strangers  at 
the  first  glance,  and  he  would  have  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  getting  us 
out  again.  Our  cicerone  was  a  cautious  man  :  he  was  right,  ay,  doubly 
right;  but  as  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  hey  for  CaKfomia ! 

Once  again  we  entered  the  gloomy  roads-— once  again  we  wandered 
through  a  labyrinth  of  filthy  streets,  and  at  last  amved  at  a  wide 
court-yard  filled  with  benches  and  tables.  "£a  CaUforme!*^  our 
guide  said,  pointing  to  the  tall  and  wide  windows  of  a  building  in  front 
of  us,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Cook-shop,  which  in  fiiet  it 
is.  On  these  benches  the  worthy  company  of  la  CaUfornie  pass  their 
summer  nights,  fi)r  even  they  have  a  sentiment  ftir  nature  and  poetry. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  benches  were  in  the  most  fearful  condition, 
covered  with  rain  and  mud ;  but  they  will  be  cleansed  again  when 
spring  comes,  for  a  chiffbnnler  even  can  love  cleanliness. 

A  perfect  roar  of  hoarse  voices  reached  us  on  the  threshold  of  Cali« 
fomia,  the  atmosphere  of  the  large  closed  room  weighed  oppresavely  on 
our  lungs,  for  at  least  three  hundred  Califomians  of  Pans  were  here 
assembled,  seated  at  the  long  tables,  smoking  their  "caporal**  fh>Bi 
blackened  cutties,  or  busied  in  eating  and  drinking.  Just  as  difficult  as 
it  is  to  impart  education  when  a  person  does  not  possess  it,  equally  so  it 
is  to  deny  it  when  you"  once  nave  it.  Though  our  exterior  was  a 
masterly  attempt  at  the  popular,  or  chtffhnnieresque, — though  my  counn 
had  reduced  his  great  blacK  beard  to  the  most  admired  confiision, — still 
they  need  only  look  at  our  hands  to  convince  themselves  that  we  did  net 
employ  them  in  collecting  rags.  In  addition,  the  lowest  class  of  society 
is  endowed  with  such  penetration  that  it  knows  most  accurately  with 
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^wiioiii  it  has  to  deaL  Poverty  tmdentmds  dkfciBBtioni ;  it  woold  be 
bud  lor  the  nobiKty  of  niMery  if  ereiy  one  eoold  imitftte  Aenu  Pofortj, 
too,  has  ksparvemtSy  who  hme  zedneed  theiDseWw  with  gmt  teanbie 
Mad  mndi  expense  from  poMessevs  of  inillionB  to  pooenofB  of  Bothing; 
but  to  bear  y^ur  bonoura  bluahing  is  vtA  ewerj  man's  farie^  for  ^tbat 
feqoires  its  peculiar  study  and  edooitioii. 

As  I  bave  nid,  in  spite  of  mil  oar  good  wiil,  we  aasnmed  a  nety 
ezoeptienal  position  in  Califonnai  but  with  the  gmtest  poas&le  jowocr 
/aire  we  seated  osrs^fos  at  one  of  the  rough  taUes,  and  eailed  for  some 
riasses  of  ram.  My  eonshi  thnew  a  five^franc  {Mooe  on  the  table,  for  we 
bad  been  so  careless  as  to  expend  all  our  small  diange  on  our  way  in  ibe 
inpif  wm  pmtr  iaeantommaiiony  that  is,  in  ihe  numerous  small  ennanee- 
fises,  for  which  you  have  «  right  to  refteshment.  Decency  was  at  once 
intuited  by  this  five-fianc  piece;  the  ehxffmmier  seated  next  me  involsm- 
tarily  drew  back,  and  cast  a  distrastliil  glance  npon  us,  for  in  CalifoBaia 
five^finnc  pieoes  are  things  nnhnown.  Either  we  wese  honest  and  ivell- 
to-do  folk — ^in  that  case  we  did  not  belong  to  this  society,  as  vse  tpas- 
sessed  more  than  they  alitor  ebe  we  had  stolen,  aiyi  then  we  w«e  jnst 
as  little  suited  for  the  company,  for,  as  I  aaid,  the  ek^fbmden  are 
honest  people.  At  any  mte  we  had  lost  our  credit  by  our  own  art  .and 
part,  and  were  (^iliged  to  put  up  with  bearing  mr  neighbours  make  ,all 
eorts  of  whispered  remarks  about  ns. 

The  cottveisation  about  government,  polioe,  war,  and  other  mattara, 
was  husbed  around  us ;  we  might,  after  all,  be  police  spies.  One  of  tbe 
most  interesting  traits  of  this  society  was,  oonsequently,  lost  to  us,  for 
the  Parisian  proletaire  poHticises  like  die  most  practised  diplomatist, 
nfttuvally  in  his  own  manner,  as  alluded  to  before.  We  must,  thsrefive, 
content  ourselves  with  taking  a  look  at  the  whole  coaopany,  in  wliidb-mgr 
oousin  found  some  magnifieeat  studies.  At  one  table  sat  a  band  of 
chiffonniergy  whose  implements  stood  modestly  in  a  ooraer ;  they  wnse 
supping  out  of  their  own  havresaek  they  had  brought  witii  them,  or 
earthen  vessds ;  at  another  table  sat  a  group  of  vagabonds,  with  the 
most  cmming  and  weather-beaten  €ums.  They  were  playing  cards  for 
sous;  the  eaands  could  scarcely  be  distinguisbed,  but  unmistakable  weue 
the  rognishness  and  viUany  beaming  in  thdr  every  feature.  One 
man's  clothes  were  shabby  and  torn;  you  could  see  that  they  were 
various  articles  of  the  most  different  origin,  irkifAi  had  collected  .here  to 
dress  up  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  scoundrels.  The  worst  face  in 
•the  whole  group  belonged  to  tbe  wont  dothes;  that  the  othen  were 
better  dressed  could,  however,  only  serve  as  a  proof  that  ,tbey  were  still 
greater  rogues  than  he.  You  see,  then,  that  you  cannot  always  trust  to 
physiognomy,  for  at  the  present  day  that  swindler  must  be  a  precious 
muff  who  cannot  appear,  at  least,  re^ectaUy  dressed. 

One  group  in  the  comer  of  the  stone-paved  room  was  highly  obarao- 
teristic.  It  consisted  of  a  single  family,  father,  mother,  and  two  boys  of 
fourteen  and  fifbeen  raspectiv^y.  This  family  appeared  to  boast  aoase 
degree  of  prosperity,  for  the  fstiier  was  counting  a  bag  of  sous,  the 
nother  was  watehing  him  attentively,  while  the  boys,  a  cmiple  of  young 
gmmns  of  the  purest  water,  were  drinking  a  bottle  of  execrable  wine, 
-with  sndi>self-ai^isfiM;tion  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  who  was  the 
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producer  of  this  copper  mammoD.  Corruption  was  branded  on  die  faces 
of  these  lads,  even  more  so  than  on  those  of  the  &ther  and  mother. 
Each  had  a  handful  of  sous  returned  him  by  his  fond  parent,  which  they 
cardesaly  Ihmri;  into  Uwir  potkets.  I  sannot  fraey  that  the  father  of 
these  sons  was  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that  they  had  quietly  kept  back 
the  lion's  share  of  their  daily  gmningft.  Feriiaps  the  handful  of  sous 
was  intended  to  serve  as  an  enconragementy  or  in  some  measure  as  a 
pammm,  for  %  hnggas^hoy  d^es  ovfe  tbnist  money  in  iiH  podcrt  iwith 
eaehteaotemiptflBlMiwfaerey  unices  he  iiad  ooUeetod  <eaQi|g^  of  thmi'iBr 
luB  pwposes  befbnpelMad. 
-Our  guide  propoeed  to  depart    We  had  fomed  tim  mtfmhiimnu  ef 


Criifonua  and  ilB  henooraUe  populatien.  Ouiiotity  and  norally  mme 
aatisfipd,  'J%e  MStewrtiteer  of  la  Califiinne,  arovghfrUvw,  wm  not  vut^ 
helmg  for  '^  Mf-^franc  my  cousin  iiad  given  him;  he  placed  »aa  a 
triek  bywalkii^  before  us  to  the  door,  and  ^viag  his  unwoBted  quests 
a  deep  aatincal  bow,  wirieh  had  the  effiaot  of  oausmg  the  CahfoaiBans 
iieai««t  us  to  burst  e«t  into  a  herse-langh. 
So  TvB  been  'Onoe.to  Galifomiay  bat  never  i 


THfi    NBW    SIMONID3BL'8. 

BT  CAPTAIH  MED  Win. 

SiMONiDES,  by  fra^ents  known  to  fame, 
In  Greece  of  old  drew  tears  from  every  eye, 

£atyo«,  with  no  resemblance  bat  in  name, 
Must  live  throngbout  all  time  in  infamy. 

Genuine  his  works,  .yours  forged  for  filthy  pelf, 

And  all  the  tears  you  shed  are  for  yonrscLf. 

IN  NOYVM  smomoag^ 

Graiis  laudati,  nullum  memor  eximet  sevum 
Carmina,  fragmentis  tradita,  Simouidis. 

Sed  tibi,  Simonides  !  tibi  solm  nomine,  Chartas 
Non  pndcat,  veris,  vendere  suppositas  ? 

Mrt  minus,  pretio  restant  mendada,  fcandes — 
Et  te  fies,  aliia  febilis  ille  fait. 
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WosKB  up  at  soadry  intenral^  dunog  the  nighfc,  by  the  wind  roaring, 
beatingy  chafing,  aodihrieking,  like  aiiiQfunated.8pirit).e0ttnd  the  house, 
sending  violent  gusts  down  the  chimney,  and  making  the  d6oi»  and 
windows  rattle  again-r-the  rain,  driTen  in  with  furious  beating  gusts 
against  the  windows,  keeping  up  a  sort  of  aoeompaniment  to  its  music. 
In  the  interlude,  disturbed  l^  mice  havio^  a  battJe  royal  over  a  cnast  of 
bread,  left  by  misfoirtune  in  the  room,  and  being  almost  certain  that,  in 
this  caropiign  in  the  dark,  one  of  them  ran  across  my  faee.  The  rattling 
of  the  wmdow'panes  increasmg  violently  and  audibly*  Got  up  and  struck 
a  light,  under  the  insane  idea  I  should  be  able  to  put  a  plii^  in  so  as  to 
keep  them  quiet.  I  found  that  my  dear  little  boy,  Adolphus,  with  his 
usual  mechanical  genius,  had  cut  all  my  wooden  pegs  up  into  thin 
match-lighters,  and  tried  in  de^air  to  substitute  papcor  plugs  from  an 
old  Punch*  Failed  signally  in  this  attempt^  as  the  rain  oonng  in 
drenched  the  paper,  and  made  it  weak  in  its  oonstitutioD*  The  kmp 
blown  out  in  my  hands  by  a  sudden  rude  blast  of  wmd,  ajad  retreated, 
trembling  and  cold,  to  my  bed,  upsetting  in  my  way  two  chairs  and 
one  little  table. 

Just  got  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  where  I  fancied  I  was  out  in  a  storm, 
and  was  trying  in  vain  to  reach  the  house  but  never  could  do  so,  when 
I  was  eventually  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant^  to  inform  me 
that  my  pet,  Cecil,  refused,  on  any  account  whatever,  to  submit  to  his 
usual  ablutions;  and  that  Adolphus  had  upset  the  bath  all  over  the 
nursery  floor,  saying  that  his  mamma  had  told  him  that  waiter  always 
found  its  own  level,  and  that  he  wanted  to  prove  it,  Begretted  to  dis- 
cover in  tins  instance  that  the  water  had  forgot  itself,  and  descended  be- 
neath its  level,  having  oozed  through  the  nursery  boards,  and  being  now 
busy  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  dining-room  below.  Took  care 
of  the  dear  pets  whilst  the  Jasaster  was  getting  repaired,  and  was  let 
into  prombing  Adolphus  and  his  eldest  brother,  Reginald,  that,  as  the 
day  was  so  wet,  they  should  be  excused  from  their  schools  and  remain  at 
home  with  me.  Spent  nearly  half  an  hour  in  restoring  the  equilibrium 
and  temper  of  the  nursery,  and  then  went  down  to  break&st  with 
Paterfamilias,  whom  I  found  looking  not  slightiy  disturbed,  buttoning 
up  his  great-coat,  and  putting  on  Ins  boots,  and,  with  the  usual  per- 
versity of  his  sex,  insisting  that  **  he  would  rather  go  out,  be  it  ever  so 
wet,  than  stay  in  the  house  to  be  tormented  as  he  had.  been — that  it  was 
very  strange  I  never  could  be  down  to  breakfast,  and  that  he  never 
could  have  a  meal  in  peace ! — that  he  should  like  to  know  how  anybody 
could  eat  with  the  wet  all  dropping  down  from  the  ceiling  ? — and  that  if 
the  children  could  not  be  taught  how  to  behave  better,  he  must  beg  they 
might  be  kept  out  of  his  room." 

Felt  all  my  Materfamilias  feelings  very  much  aggrieved,  but  had 
not  time  to  remonstrate  as  the  door  was   sUmmed  to  with   the  last 
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sentence,  and  I  was  left  to  break  my  hat  as  I  best  cottld,  on  some 
cold  weak  tea,  a  ragged-looking  loaf,  butter  that  was  evidently 
beinff  the  worse  for  hacked,  and  a  modicum  of  cold  bacon.  Sat  there 
watching:  pensively'  a  little  pool  on  the  tabledoA,  growing;  bigger 
from  the  roof-drippings — and  the  enlivening  view  of  the  rain-drops 
trickling  down  on  the  wiudow^gyi-^said  felt  my  spirits  growing  every 
moment  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  tiU  I  was  suddenly 
jronsed  to^  conscionsaess  by  pietchig  iscreams  procee£ng  from  the  play- 
room. Enteriog  there  I  found  the  two  eldest  boys  Bjghtiug  over  a  book ; 
Cecil  Vane  engaged  in  furtively  throwing  things  into  the  fire,  and  con- 
veving  04^r  treasures  into  the  ash-heap  beneath  i*  whiht  nurse  was 
vainly  tr^w  to  oomfort  Una  Clementina,  our  youngest  hope,  who  had 
fallen  off  a  mair  and  broken  her  nose,  in  her  vain  endeavours  io  emulate 
her  brothers  in  climbing.  Sent  the  two  boys  by  themselves  into  another 
room  to  look  at  pictures,  with  sttict  orders  not  to  fall  out  anymore,  and 
oomfoited  the  baby  with  lollipops  and  sugar.  Went  out  to  order  dinner 
of  cook,  bot  found  everything  in  confusion,  as  the  ^'blacksT'  had  come 
down  the  chimney  in  the  night,  and  the  wood  was  so  wet  it  had  entered 
a  protest  iu|;ain8t  being  lighted,  whilst  the  wet  had  come  in  at  the 
dairy  and  flooded  all  the  milk-pans.  Endeavoured  to  cross  the  vard  to 
see  what  mischief  had  been  done,  but  was  nearly  taken  off  my  legs  by 
the  wind,  which  handled  my  petticoats  in  the  most  shocking  manner, 
Retraated  at  last  into  my  own  little  room,  and  locked  the  door  against 
all  intruders.  Thought  I  would  write  some  sweet  verses  to  console 
myself,  but  could  see  nothing  from  without  but  the  leafless  trees,  sodden 
grass,  and  earth  and  sky  of  one  uniform  grey  leaden  colour.  Watched 
the  drops  of  rain  as  they  fell  from  the  window-ledge  u^on  the  stone 
beneath,  and  counted  them  off  by  flfties  at  a  time,  till  I  quite  forgot  how 
many  fifties  I  had  counted,  and  then  endeavoured  to  see  if  I  could  call 
ten  oetween  the  incessant  cracking  and  creaking  of  doors  and  window- 
frames,  but  could  not  even  get  as  fkv  as  five.  ReUeved  myself  at  last  in 
verse,  after  the  following  fashion : 

Those  doors !  those  doors !  those  passage  doors ! 

Why  will  they  fret  me  so  ? 
Whv  will  each  separate  pane  of  glass 

Go  rattling  to  and  fro  ? 
I  stoip  m^  ears,  I  shroud  my  head, 

But  stiU  that  noise  wears  on  ^-— 
I  hear  it  even  through  my  dreams, 

Nor  wake  to  0nd  it  flown. 

^    Those  doors!  those  doors  I  those  passage  doors ! 

I've  tried  to  pluR  them  back, 
But  every  art  that  1  invent 

Increases  still  their  clack ! 
While  through  the  vaulted  space  beneath 

The  wind  the  carpet  stirs. 
The  very  oil-cloth  bristles  up. 

The  whisth'ng  dru^et  burrs ! 

Those  doors !  those  doors !  those  passage  doors ! 

As  penance  for  my  sins, 
I  think  I  never  seek  for  peace, 

But  still  their  noise  begins ! 
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And  lloirlB  the  wind  a  recpuem  irild, 

Afi  choEus  io  that  sixain, 
Tis  clack,  chat,  clatter  through  the  house, 

Andclaok^  chat,  clack  again ! 

TlK»e  doors !  those  doors !  those  paiHige  doora! 

We  give  them  bolt  and  bar. 
And  yet  they  seem  like  things  poasesstd 

With  one  eternal  jar ! 
While  round  the  comers  of  the  house. 

Like  scream  of  engine  shrill. 
The  winds  go  whistlmg  on  their  way, 

And  shrieking  at  tMir  will. 

Those  doors !  those  doors !  those  passa^  doom ! 

Why  will  they  fret  me  so  P 
Why  must  each  separate  pane  of  gkss 

Qo  rattling  to  and  fro  ? 
I  cannot  read,  I  cannot  write. 

My  thoughts  are  even  vain. 
With  dack,  chat,  clatter  through  the  house, 

Asd  daek,  chat,  olaok  agam.  T 

Feeling  rather  the  better  for  this  energetic  effort,  thought  I  would  go 
and  see  after  the  children  and  the  dinner,  but  was  begged  .b;^.DurBe  not  to 
come  into  the  room,  as  she  had  ''just  gotten  tbe  chilaer  quiet,  and  it  was 

X'ty  to  disturb  them,^'  and  turned  away  from  the  kitchen  departments, 
r  one  look  at  the  cook's  sour  &ce.  Walked  about  the  house,  feeling 
miserabte  and  in  everybody's  way,  and  not  having  the  least  idea  what 
to  do  with  myself.  Thought  at  last  I  would  make  myself  a  little 
smart  for  dinner,. but  found  my  hair  had  got  all  sagged  and  out  of  curl, 
and  my  things  hanging  limp,  moist,  and  uncomfortable  about  me. 
Determined  to  sit  down  and  have  a  good  cry,  but  thought  better  of 
it.  Heard  Paterfamilias'  step  resonnding  angrily  through  the  house, 
letting  in  a  current  of  wind  and  rain  up  to  the  bedroom  door,  and 
trembled  before  it.  Having  a  certain  conviction  that  the  dinner  was 
execrable,  sent  word  down  to  my  ^mso  that  I  had  a  bad  headache,  and 
thought  I  should  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  own  bedroom,  and  escaped 
thereby  the  storm  beneath,  of  which  I  only  neard  the  under  effects  of  the 
dinner  being  all  sent  out  again,  and  the  same  angry  step  resounding 
through  the  house,  and  a  certain  banging  of  the  house-door,  which 
betokened  a  gusty  departure.  Finally,  to  soothe  my  ruffled  spirits,  set 
myself  down  to  write  this  true  history  of  a  rainy  day,  in  hopes  that 
other  sufferers,  after  the  like  fashion,  may  find  that  there  are  house- 
hold martyrs  as  miserable  as  themaelTes. 
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EvBBT  oxifi  conversant  with  London  notabOities  some. thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  must  have  a  lively  reminiscence  of  a  portly  gentleman  who  in 
garb  as  inoffensive  as  his  looks — that  is  to  say^  surtoiat  dosed  to  the  extent 
of  thpee  buttons,  pbdd  trooseray  and  Uack  cravat— ^was  invariably  to  be  seen, 
bel>«reen  the  hours  of  four  and  six,  p.m.,  in  Bond-street,  Picoadilly,  or  8t. 
James's,  at  all  events  within  half  a  mile  radius  of  Crockford*s  and  White's. 
This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes,  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  City 
merohant,  who  early  in  life  "  having,''  says  his  biographer,  ^'  a  marked 
preference  for  social  and  literary  pursuits,"  exchanged  the  east  for  the 
west-end  of  the  town,  beoame  a  member  of  the  fashionable  clubs,  and 
mixed  largely  in  what  is,  by  *'  a  somewhat  questionable  courtesy,  deno- 
msnated  the  best  society."  Mr.  Baikes'  decided  peevdiarity  was  placidity 
of  countenance ;  then  was  a  remarkable  smoo^ness  of  ihe  skin  of  his 
face,  an  absence  of  all  furrowing,  and  an  uniformity  of  expression  that 
imparted  ideas  of  anything  but  cunning,  or  wisdom,  or  decision  of  cha- 
racter. This  was  Mr.  Raikes'  segis.  His  fortune,  education,  and  good 
manners  probably  contributed,  witib  his  own  exertions,  to  gain  him  ^nds 
among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  but  it  must  have  been  that 
placid  countenance  that  won  him  the  confidence  of  such  men  as  the 
Dvke  of  Wellington.  Yet  was  the  owner  of  that  conntenaiiee  observing, 
treamriag  np  £B^ts  in  Iiis  fnemory,  and  placing  .them  on  tieeord  sQl  t£e 
time.  A  great  admirer  of  TaU^and,  he  was  for  a  brief  apaoe  of  time  tiie 
TaHeyrand  en^^Vof  bis  own  coterie ;  and  many  wiil  be  surprised  to  £nd 
that  that  "  nice,  smooth-faced  fellow  Raikes,"  so  often  the  butt  of  their 
ridicule,  was  all  the  time  laughing  at  them  in  his  sleeve,  and  that  he  has 
committed  their  deeds  and  sayings  to  the  Uter^e  scripUe  qui  manent 

As  a  pditiciauy  Mr.  Raikes  is  to  be  admired  for  his  consistency.  -His 
journal  eommenoes  in  that  stirring  epring^time  of  politics  and  of  the  year 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  pasaed.  This  is  the  keystone  to  his  public 
sentiments,  and  of  his  aversion  to  all  progress  -and  cAianges.  To  a  Ghrey 
or  Melbourne  administration,  to  Peel  seceding  from  his  party  to  save  a 
countiy,  to  a  citizen  king,  or  to  anything  or  all  that  affected  liberalism,  or 
savoured  of  innovation,  placid  Mr.JSaikes  was  not  energetically — ^for  that 
was  not  in  bis  ohasacter — ^but  most  passively  opposed,  fie  had  a  horror  of 
paatvemus,  an  abhorrence  of  all  that  waa  not  decorous  in  society,  great 
exclusiveness  in  his  associations — ^his  ideas,  in  fact,  moved  only  within  a 
certain  circle ;  as  a  consequence,  he  had  also  a  great  dread  of  going  out 
of  the  world  in  an  indecorous  manner,  and  if  one  thing  more  than 
.another  characterises  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  journal,  it  is  the  nume- 
rous narratives  of  singular  duels  and  of  fearful  crimes  and  suicides  which 
evidently  deeply  interested  the  narr»feor. 

Mr.  Raikes  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  baeome  a  hero-^worshipper. 
The  mere  excitement  would  have  outiagied  his  ideas  of  decorum.  Had 
such,  however,  been  posrible,  the  *^  Iron  Duke**  would  have  been  the 
object : 

*  A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept  by  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1837. 
Two  Vols.    London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.    1856. 
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The  more  (he  says,  under  date  of  July  24th,  1838)  I  see  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  the  more  I  am  stmck  with  his  singularly  qnidc  apprehension,  the  facility 
with  which  he  seizes  the  real  gist  of  evety  subject,  separates  all  the  dross  and 
extraneous  matter  from  the  r^  argument,  andplaces  his  finger  directly  on  the 
point  which  is  fit  to  be  considered.  No  rash  speculations,  no  verbiage,  no  cir- 
cumlocution ;  but  truth  and  sagacity,  emanating  from  a  cool  and  quickly  appre- 
hensive judgment,  fortified  by  g^t  experience,  and  conversant  with  each  and 
every  subject,  and  delivered  with  a  brevity,  a  frankness,  a  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  a  confidential  kindness,  which,  without  diminishinfl^  that  profound  respect 
which  every  man  must  feel  for  such  a  character,  still  places  hun  at  his  ease  in 
bis  society,  and  almost  makes  him  think  he  is  conversing  with  an  intimate 
friend. 

His  whole  mind  seems  engrossed  by  the  love  of  his  country.  He  said,  we 
have  seen  great  changes ;  we  can  only  hope  for  the  bc^ ;  we  cannot  foresee 
what  will  happen,  but  fe^  people  will  be  sanguiue  enough  to  imagine  that  we 
shall  ever  again  be  as  prosperous  as  we  have  been.  His  language  oreathed  no 
bitterness,  neither  sunk  into  despondency ;  he  seemed  to  me  aware  of  everything 
that  was  going  on,  watchmg,  'not  without  anxiety,  the  progress  of  events,  and 
convtantiy  prqiared  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  all  nb- 
jeota  which  affected  the  interests  of  England.  His  health  appeared  much  im* 
proved,  and  I  trust  that,  however  his  present  retirement  may  be  a  losa,  to  his 
country,  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  himself. 

That  the  Duke  eould  tell  a  good  story  we  have  an  6xam{»le  irom  Sud- 
bottrne,  Lord  Hertford's : 

Three  or  four  of  us  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  before  we  went  up  to  dress 
for  dumer;  amongst  whom  was  the  Duke,  who  amused  us  much  with  several 
anecdotes  of  the  late  king.  He  was  in  a  very  gfpf,  communicative  humour,  and 
having  seen  so  much  of  George  FV.,  one  story  Drought  on  another.  He  said 
that,  among  other  peculiarities  of  the  king,  he  hud  a  most  extraordinary  takat 
for  imitating  iht  manner,  gestures,  and  even  voioe  of  other  people.  So  rnxufi 
so,  that  he  could  ^ve  you  the  exact  idea  of  any  one,  however  unlike  they  were 
to  himself.  On  his  ioumey  to  Hanover,  said  the  D^k^  he  Stopp^  at  Brussels, 
and  was  received  tnere  with  great  attention  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  A  dinner  was  proposed  for  the  foUowm^  day  at  the  palaee.  of 
Laacken,  to.  which  he  went ;  and  a  large  party  was  invited  to  meet  him.  Hia 
mtjesty  was  placed  at  table,  between  the  king  and  (Hieen.  *'  I"  said  the  Duke, 
''sat  a  little  way  from  them,  and  next  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange.  The 
dinner  passed  off  very  well;  but,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  oompaDjj 
both  the  king  and  queen,  without  any  apparent  cause,  were  at  every  moment 
breakbjg;  out  in  violent  convulsions  of  laughtar«  Th&ct  appeared  to  be  no  par- 
ticular joke,  but  everv  remark  our  king  made  to  his  neighbours  threw  them  into 
fits*  PrinceFrederickquestionedmeasto  what  could  Be  going  on.  I  shrewdly 
suspected  what  it  might  be,  but  said  nothing:  it  turned  out,  however,  to  be  as 
I  thouffht.  The  king  had  long  and  intimately  known  the  old  stadtholder  whefL 
in  England,  whose  peeuliarities  and  manner  were  at  that  tine  a  standing  joke  at 
Carlton  House,  ana  of  course  the  object  of  the  prince's  mimicry,  who  oould 
make  himself  almost  his  couui^rpart.  At  this  dinner,  then,  he  chose  to  give  a 
snecimen  of  his  talent ;  and  at  every  word  he  spoke,  he  so  completely  took  off 
the  stadtholder,  that  the  king  and  queen  were  thrown  off  their  guard*  and  oould 
not  maintain  their  composure  during  the  whole  oi  the  day.  He  was  indeed," 
said  the  Buke, "  the  most  extraordinary  compound  of  talent,  wit,  buffoonery^  ob- 
stinacy, and  good  feeling—in  short,  a  medley  of  the  most  opposite  qualities, 
with  a  great  preponderance  of  good— that  I  ever  saw  in  a»y  character  in  my 

The  two  foreigners  most  known  at  that  time  in  London^  he  remarks 
were  Montrond  and  Count  d'Orsay.     Of  the  first  he  says : 
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Mcmtrond  most  be  near  sixty-fire  years  old,  a  prot^eoi  Talleyrand,  and 
constant  guest  at  his  table.  He  has  Lved  through  the  different  scenes  of  the 
Erench  Eevolution,  always  keeping  up  a  certain  scale  of  expense,  is  received 
ioto  all  the  best  houses  in  London,  ana  is  witty  and  entertaininfi^,  though  his  ton 
is  rather  tranchaiU,  He  plays  high^  and  generally  wins ;  is  Ml  of  anecdotes; 
tells  them  well ;  great  epicure,  ana  connoisseur  at  the  table;  enters  into  all  the 
gjvieties  and  pursuits  of  the  young  English  dandies^  who  lookup  to  him  and  ad* 
mire  his  salues.  He  was  notorious  in  Paris  as  a  roue^  grand  brStailleur;  and 
fonght  one  duel  with  the  elder  Greffulhe^  which  did  not  end  so  fatally  as  some 
others.  He  marfied  the  Dujcbease  de  Fleury ;  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  fortune, 
which  he  ^ent.  Old  age  has  now  mellowed  the  more  riotous  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter; he  feels  less  independent  in  a  foreign  country  than  in  his  own;  and  a 
life  of  quiet  self-indulgence  seems  now  his  only  ambition. 

The  other  nloming,  he  elsewhere  relates,  Montrond,  coming  out  of 
Sefiton*s  house,  met  De  Sos,  and  said  to  him,  <<  Ce  pau?re  Sefton,  il  est 
81  mechant)  si  bossu  aujourd'hui,  ga  fait  piti^." 

The  same  personage  was  subject  to  apoplectio  fits,  one  of  which 
attacked  him  after  dinner  at  Talleyrand's.  While  he  lay  on  the  floor  in 
oonvnlsions,  Mr.  Raikes  relates,  scratching  the  carpets  with  his  hands,  his 
benign  host  remarked,  with  a  sneer,  "  C'est  qu'il  me  parait  qn'ii  vent 
absoTument  descendre." 

The  visitation  of  eholejra,  in  the  autumn  of  18d2|  eyidenftly  distniA^d 
the  equanimity  of  our  journalist.  Not  only  are  the  daily  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Health  duly  entered,  but  any  striking  cases  that  occurred,  more 
especially  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  arc  recorded^  as  also  that 
the  fear  of  the  pestilence  caused  a,  neglect  oi  entrees^  champagne,  ices,  and 
fruits,  at  the  cost  of  plain  meats,  port,  and  sherr}*.  With  Uie  advent  of 
winter,  the  siege  of  Antwerp  came  to  divert  the  thoughts  firom  the  pro- 
gress of  a  gloomy  malady.  How  far  the  feelings  of  the  Tories  were 
interested  in  this  proceeding  is  attested  by  a  hundred  passages ;  but  one 
will  suffice  for  an  example : 

Or  Wednesday  last,  at  our  Tory  dinner  at  the  Carhon  Club,  the  earliest 
arrivals  were  Lord  Glengall,  Shr  H.  Cooke,  Messrs.  Herries,  Hook,  and  myself. 
We  were  reading  the  evening  papers^  wherein  it  was  mentioned  that  a  British 
sailor^  who  had  served  in  many  engjagements  abroad,  had  been  carried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Conant,  charged  with  bong  drunk  iu  the  streets,  with  having  abused 
tlie  ministers,  and  with  swearing  aloud  that  the  British  flag  was  disgraced  by 
sailing  in  company  with  the  french  tricolor.  The  poor  wretcli,  having  no 
respondents,  was  nned  by  Mr.  Conant  thirty  shillings,  or,  in  default,  to  two 
months'  imprisonment  in  Coldbath-fields.  On  hearing  his  doom,  he  only  replied, 
''  Sir,  yon  may  send  me  to  prison,  but  the  British  flag  is  not  the  less  dis- 
graced." 

Our  natural  iomnlse  was  immediately  to  subscribe  the  trifling  fine  to  liberate 
liim,  which  Sir  H.  Cooke  transmitted  the  next  morning ;  but  even  this  early 
interference  was  too  late,  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  C(mee-house  had  alreadv 
anticipated  our  feelingjs,  and  rescued  the  poor  drunken  patriot.  I  need  not  ada, 
that  this  coffee-house  is  the  resort  of  all  the  great  unaerwriters,  and  the  dona- 
tion was  merely  an  act  of  strong  public  feeling. 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  Talleyrand,  for  which  the  veteran  sat  in  his 
morning  dressmg-gown : 

I  was  rather  amused  to-dav  at  White's  with  Sefton's  description  of  his  visit 
tins  morning  to  Prince  Talleyrand.  He  is  very  intimate  with  him^  and  is 
received  at  all  hours ;  a  privilege  which  be  avails  himself  of  very  frequently  at 
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present,  to  hear  ilie  latest  mtdligence  from  Paris  and  Asa^wfsrp,  now  so  geiieni]ly 
mterestiiig. 

This  morning'  he  was  nshered  into  the  dressing-room  of  this  celebrated  octo- 
genarian, who  was  nnder  the  hands  of  two  vaMs  de  ehambrey  while  a  third,  who 
was  training  for  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette,  stood  looking  on  with  attention  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  ratore  duties.  The  prince  was  in  a  loose  fiannel  gown, 
Ms  long  locks  (for  it  is  no  wig),  whidi  are  rather  scanty,  as  may  he  snpposed, 
were  twisted  and  ervpis  witn  the  onrling-iron,  satun^d  witk  powder  and 
pomatum,  and  then  with  great  care  artunged  into  those  snowy  ringlets  which 
nave  been  so  mach  known  and  remarked  all  over  Europe.  His  under  attire 
was  a  flannel  pamtidoon,  loose  and  undulating,  except  in  tiiose  parts  which  were 
restrained  hj  the  bandages  of  the  iron  bar  wnich  supports  the  lame  leg  of  this 
celebrated  cul  dejatte, 

Afto  some  interesting  evidence  of  Lord  Loadonderry's  mind  having 
given  way  under  too  great  c^lication  and  over^xeitementy  we  have  the 
Allowing  pleasing  anecdote  or  the  then.  Ring  of  Sweden : 

General  Sir  Alured  Clarke  was  making  a  tour  of  pleasure  on  the  Continent,, 
and  arrived  at  Stockholm,  when)  he  wished  to  be  presented  to  the  king.  A 
private  audience  was  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  an  English  general 
officer.  When  presented  to  Cari  Johann,  Sir  Alured  was  very  mucn  astonished 
to  find  that  the  King  of  Sweden,  instead  of  a  formal  reception,  folded  him  in 
his  anas  and  kissed  mm  on  the  cheek.  He  was  confoanded  at  this  distinotiDn, 
and  more  so  whea  the  king  asked  him  if  he  could  not  recollect  him.  In  this,  as 
his  memory  was  quite  defective,  he  could  only  ei^uress  his  regrets.  To  which 
the  kinj?  replied,  "  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  do  not  recognise  in  me  the  Cor- 
poral Semadotte,  who  became  your  prisoner  at  Pondicherry,  when  you  com- 
manded liie  l^lish  army  in  Indua,  to  whom  you  showed  the  greatest  kindness 
while  in  'your  power,  and  who  now  is  most  anxious  to  return  the  obligation  in 
every  way  that  may^be  most  agreeable  to  you  during  your  stay  in  his  domi- 
nions." 

This  is  followed  by  a  curious  instance  of  second  sight,  given  as  authen- 
ticated ;  and  then  a  notice,  that  ^'  The  other  day  a  large  party  dined  at 
the  Pavilion.  Among  the  guests  was  the  American  minister.  The  king 
was  seized  widn  his  ff^  hdbit  of  making  a  speedi ;  in  which  he  said, 
that  it  waa  always  a  matter  of  serious  r^;ret  to  him  dbat  he  had  not  been 
bom  a  free,  independent  American,  so  mueh  he  respected  that  nation, 
and  considered  Washington  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived." 

Early  in  1833,  die  newly  established  Carlton  Club  became  possessed  of 
a  new  cook — ^a  remarkable  event  thus  duly  chronioled : 

They  have  hired  a  French  cook  for  the  Carlton  Club  from  Paris,  who  lived  for- 
meriy  with  the  Duo  d'Escars,  jw^ww^r  maUre  cPhoiel  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  who 
probably  made  that  famous  £^/  de  saucissons  which  killed  his  master.  It  was 
served  at  breakfast  at  the  Tuileries  to  the  king,  who  with  the  duke  partook  so 
voraciously  of  it,  that  the  former  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  fit  of  indiges- 
tion, from  whidi  he  with  difficulty  recovered,  and  the  latter  absolutely  died  from 
the  excess  on  the  following  day.  One  of  the  French  journals,  remarkable  for 
itsjhc^ies,  announced  the  event  in  the  following  terms :  "  Hier  sa  Majesti^  irks 
Chrdtienne  a  4t6  attaqu^e  d'une  indigestion  dont  M.  le  Due  d'Escars  est  mort 
le  lendemain.'' 

Having  at  that  dull  period  of  the  year  nothing  very  particular  for  hia 
diarv,  Mr.  Baikes  fell  back  to  reminiseeneea  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Toork,  of  both  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest  possible  terms.  The 
duefaesa.  eapeeially  he  deacribes  as  not  only  aires  grande  dame  in  the 
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fiiileit  anue  of  the  word,  but  a  wonum  of  the  mo9t  admirabfe  sound  aeofe 
and  aeourate  jud^ent,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindness,  benefioenoe,  and 
chanty.  The  duchess,  it  is  well  known,  was  particularly  fond  of  animals ; 
around  the  pool  which  joins  the  grotto  in  the  park  of  Oatlands  may  still 
be  seen  the  gravestones  and  epitaphs  of  her  favourites. 

The  duchess,  in  her  morning  walks  at  Oatlands,  ofteu  visited  the  farmyard 
and  aauaed  herself  with  noticing  the  different  animals  and  their  families,  among 
which,  was  a  sow  that  had  lately  farrowed  some  beautiful  pigs.  A.  £bw  days 
afterwards  at  dinner  some  person  asked  her  if  she  would  eat  some  roasted  pig. 
Her  answer  was :  **  No,  I  thank  you,  I  never  eat  my  aoquaintanoe.'* 

A  few  days  before  her  demise,  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  had  long  ranked 
among  the  duchess's  friends,  went  down  to  Oatlands  to  inquire  after  her 
health.  She  could  not  see  him,  but  sent  him  from  her  bed  the  following 
note^ 

Mon  eher  LordL., 
Jo  fius  mes  paquets,  je  m'en  vais.inoessaBuuttnt    Soyez  toujonrs  praiuad^  de 
Pamiti^  qne.ie  vous  porte. 

Yotre  affeetioBni^  amie, 

R 

It  cav  eanly  be  understood  that  the  Reform  Parliament  was  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  Tory  journalist.  He  chronicles  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion  of 
it  wclli  endent  gusto,  and  the  deseriptioa  is  not  without  tmlhfulneBs: 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  to  me  that  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appcar- 
anee  of  this  new  Parliament,  the  tone  and  character  of  which  seemed  quite 
different  from  any  other  he  had  ever  seen ;  there  was  an  asperitv,  a  rudeness,  a 
vulgar  aasumption  of  independence,  combined  with  a  fawmng  aeferenee  to  the 
peo]^e  out  of  doors,  expressed  by  many  of  the  new  members,  which  was  highlv 

dis^isfcine.    My  friend.  R ,  who  lias  been  a  thick-and4hin  Reformer,  ana 

voted  with  the  Government  throughout,  owned  to  me  this  evening  that  he 
began  to  be  frightened. 

Elsewhere  he  puts  on  record,  in  reference  to  the  bill  for  the  eman- 
cipatioa  of  the  Jews,  that  it  has  been  pleasantly  said  of  the  Whig' 
government,  ''that  it  is  impossible  to  ravish  them,  because  they  concede 
everything." 

Embarrassments  of  the  house  with  which  Mr.  Raikes  was  connected 
compidled  him  to  break  up  his  establishment  in  London  in  the  autumn  of 
1833,  and  to  settle  for  a  time  in  Paris.  It  will  be  readily  imagined  that 
the  court  of  the  Citizen  King  no  more  suited  his  Tory  predilections  than 
the  reformed  parliament  at  home. 

I  was  amused  by  hearing  an  account  of  the  balls  now  given  by  Loms  Philippe 
at  the  TuUeries,  which  are  very  splendid  as  to  decorations,  but  not  very  select 
as  to  company.  In  order  to  gain  popularity,  a  certain  number  of  tickets  are 
sent  to  each  of  the  ten  legions  of  the  National  GKiard.  Great  part  of  the  society 
is,  tiieiefore,  composed  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris,  who,  even  in  this  scene  of 
festivity,  do  not  loee  sight  of  then:  own  interest.  It  is  said  that  a  lady  hap- 
pened to  comphiin  the  other  night  that  her  shoe  pinched  her,  wh^  her  partner 
immediately  presented  his  card  of  address  as  cordonmer  du  roi,  and  offered  to 
wait  upon  hc^  the  next  morning. 

Upon  anotihec  ooc«n<Hi  he  relates : 

There  was  a  grand  ball  last  night  at  the  Toileries ;  near  4000  persons  were 
present^  the  iqpartmeatB  were  splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  supierTSiy  mag>- 
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nificent.  To  gire  an  idea  of  the  company,  Yarmonth  said  that  he  called  in  the 
morning  on  his  coachmaker,  to  desire  that  his  carriage,  which  required  some 
little  repair,  mii'ht  be  ready  at  night,  as  he  was  ffoii^  to  the  ball..  The  coach- 
maker  said :  "  That  puts  me  iu  mmd  that  I  am  also  inWted,  and  I  must  get  my 
own  carriage  ready  likewise." 

Here  are  two  more  reminiscences  of  Louis  Philippe : 

The  king  has  made  Mias  S.  E.  Wykham,  of  Thame  Park,  a  baroness  by  the 
title  of  Baroness  Wenman,  in  token  of  old  recollections.  I  well  remember  the 
time  when,  as  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  was  anxious  to  marry  an  Englishwoman  of 
large  fortune,  and  made  his  proposals  to  this  lady,  as  well  as  to  the  Wanstead 
heiress,  the  late  Mrs.  Long  Pole  Wellesley,  with"  the  same  unsuccessful  result. 
It  proves  that  he  does  not  bear  malice  for  the  refusal. 

Prince  P.  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  London,  is  anived  here  on 
his  way  to  Vienna,  and  has  been  received  with  the  most  marked  attention  at 
the  Tuileries :  he  had  a  long  interview  with  the  king,  who,  he  says,  is  in  heart 
a  most  ultra-Conservative :  so,  indeed,  was  Napoleon  at  last.  In  all  the  new- 
fangled revolutionary  ideas  and  changes  of  later  davs,  it  appears  that  what  is 
caJkd  the  people  are  the  only  dupes.  They  are  caioled,  and  set  in  motion  by 
specious  prospects  of  advantage  to  themselves,  ana  find  at  last  that  they  have 
gained  nothing  but  a  new  master,  perhaps  worse  than  the  last:  they  are  then 
£ud  on  the  shelf  till  fresh  circumstances,  or  fresh  excitement,  may  require  the 
puppets  to  act  another  drama,  with  precisely  the  same  results  for  tnemselves. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  anecdote  that  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  in  no  greater  favour  at  court  in  1834  than  he  is  in  1856 : 

We  went  with  the  Darners  and'Glengalls  to  the  Paubourg  St.  Germain  to  see 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  old  architecture  of  which 
is  still  preserved.    Here  resided  Mary,  wife  of  Louis  XU.,  and  sister  to  our 

Henry  VlII.    Mrs.  D.  showed  me  a  letter  from ,  which  says :  "  I  went, 

y^terday,  with  their  majesties  to  the  private  exhibition  at  Somerset  House. 
We  were  received  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  among  other 
portraits,  pointed  out  to  the  king  that  of  Admiral  Napier,  who  has  been  com- 
manding the  fleet  for  Don  Pedro.  His  Majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his 
political  hlaa  on  this  occasion,  by  exclaiming  immediately, '  Captain  Napier  may 

be ,  sir,  and  you  may  be ,  sir ;  and,  if  the  queen  was  not  here,  sir, 

I  would  kick  you  down  stairs,  sir !' " 

The  H6tel  de  Cluny  was  at  that  time  private  property,  and  Mr.  Raikes 
speaks  of  it  as  a  burlesque  exhibition.  Nd  wonder,  when  in  the  chapel 
there  was  a  mannikin  priest  in  chcLstibh  et  etole.  It  is,  however,  now 
made  public,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  in  Paris. 

The  world  of  letters  is  anxiously  awaiting  ^*  The  Lay  of  the  Stork'' — 
no  bird  more  worthy  of  beiiig  sung  of  by  lady  fair.  In  one  villaffe,  and 
one  village  only,  in  the  far  away  East,  we  have  seen  them  building  on 
walls  barely  three  feet  high,  within  reach  of  the  urchins  among  whom 
they  seemed  as  domesticated  as  barn-door  fowls.  We  have  had  a  pur  of 
these  Mussulman  birds  nestle  on  our  own  roof — close  by  our  couch — 
where  beds  are  made  in  the  open  air,  to  the  great  scandtd  of  the  pious 
Moslem.  We  have  seen  them  again  in  solitude,  or  in  the  company  of 
great  warty  lizards  and  stealthy  jackals  amid  the  ruins  of  desertea  cities. 
We  have  seen  them  joining  their  brethren  high  up  in  the  heavens  on 
their  migration  to  other  lands.  Still,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  pen- 
sively standing  on  one  leg  by  the  nest  side,  or  throwing  back  the  head 
and  dapping  the  long  mandibles  to  welcome  the  return  of  her  mate»  with 
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frog  or  snake  wriggling  in  its  bill,  or  together  encircling  the  clouds  ere 
they  alight  for  the  night's  repose,  the  stork  is  over  h  most  picturesque 
bird.  There  is  almost  groundwork  for  a  story  in  the  following  little 
excerpt : 

The  Nuremherg  Qazette  mentions  that  last  year  a  Polish  gentleman  caught  a 
stork  on  his  estate  at  Lembeig,  which  he  released,  havinff  previously  fixed  round 
its  neck  an  iron  coUar  with  the  following  inscription :  Eesc  eieoma  ex  Polonid. 
This  year  the  bird  has  returned,  and  been  a^pun  entrapped  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, who  has  found  its  neck  ornamented  with  a  second  collar,  but  made  of 
gold,  and  thus  inscribed :  India  cum  donit  mitit  ciconia  FolU.  The  bird  has 
again  been  set  at  liberty  for  further  adventures. 

The  following  instance  of  a  spy  being  outwitted  by  royalty  is  highly 
amosing: 

After  the  restoration  in  1814,  among  the  titled  followers  of  Napoleon,  who 
were  the  most  anxious  to  obtain  employment  at  the  court  of  Louis  XYHI., 
none  showed  more  servility  and  assiduity  to  accomplish  his  purpose  than  Fouch^ 
Due  d'Otranto.  He  at  last  had  a  private  interview  with  the  kin^,  when  he 
expressed  his  desire  to  dedicate  his  life  to  his  service.  Louis  rephed :  "  You 
have  occupied  under  Bonaparte  a  situation  of  great  trust,  which  must  have 
^ven  you  opportunities  of  Knowing  everything  that  passed,  and  of  gaining  an 
msight  into  the  characters  of  men  m  pubhc  life,  which  could  not  easily  occur  to 
others.  Were  I  to  decide  on  attaching  you  to  my  person,  I  should  previously 
expect,  that  you  would  frankly  inform  me  what  were  the  measures,  and  who 
were  the  men,  that  you  employed  in  those  days  to  obtain  your  information.  I 
do  not  allude  to  my  stay  at  Verona,  or  at  jmttau,  I  was  then  surrounded  by 
numerous  acHierents,  but  at  Hartwell,  for  instance, — ^were  you  then  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  passed  under  my  roof  P"  "  Yes,  sir,  every  day  the  motions 
of  your  mi^esty  were  made  known  to  me.'*  "£h,  what,  surrouiided  as  I  was 
by  trusted  friends^  who  could  have  betrayed  me  P  Who  thus  abused  my  con- 
fidence? I  insist  on  vour  naming  him  immediately."  "Sir,  you  urge  me  to 
sav  what  must  woxma  your  majesty's  heart."  "Speak,  sir,  kmgs  are  but  too 
subject  to  be  deceived."  "If  you  command  it,  sir,  I  must  own  that  I  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Due  d'Aumont."  "  What  1  De  Pienne,  who  possessed 
my  entire  confidence  P  I  must  acknowledge,"  added  Uie  king,  with  a  malicious 
smile,  "he  was  very  poor,  he  bad  many  expenses,  and  living  is  very  dear  in 
En^pland.  Well,  then,  M.  Fouch^,  it  was  I  that  dictated  to  him  those  letters 
which  you  received  every  week,  and  I  gave  up  to  him  12,000  fr.  out  of  the 
48,000  fr.  which  you  so  regularly  remitted  to  obtain  an  exact  acoonnt  of  all  • 
that  was  passing  m  my  famuy." 

These  words  terminated  the  audience,  and  the  duke  retired  in  confusion* 

Mr.  Raikes  animadverts  with  great  reason  on  several  different  occa- 
siotia  on.  the  want  of  pmdence  so  often  exhibited  by  the  English  on  the 
Continent.  The  following  is  an  example  well  calculated  to  wound  the 
pride  of  any  person  of  proper  feeling : 

Guiche  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  seen  at  the  races  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  an  English  family  consisting  of  a  lady  and  three  daughters,  the  latter 
rather  handsome»  surrounded  by  half  a  doeen  young  Frenchmen,  who  had  got 
introduced  and  completely  enerossed  them ;  knowing  one  of  the  men,  he  asked 
their  names,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  tell ;  his  only  answer  was,  "  Vous 
n'avez  pas  besom  de  ^a/'  and  they  were  determined  that  no  others  should  in- 
terfere with  them. 

How  often  do  I  see  here  cases  of  that  nature :  English  families  who  have 
nev»  lived  in  the  world  at  home,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  real  good  society, 
come  over  to  Paris  for  a  littk  recreation,  fancy  that  a  count  or  a  baron  must 
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be  A  grea^  gfmiletnan,  fall  into  tin  hands  of  a  ast  of  adTentnren,  who  are  alvvys 
on  the  look-out  for  sueh  victimBy.and  roe  too  late  their  ungnarded  txednlity. 
There  are  every  day  advertieemanta  in  the  paper  offering  aoms  of  money  to  any 
one  who  will  procure  the  advertiser  an  English  wife  (biett  entendu)  with  fortune*. 

Again,  upon  another  occasion : 

The  number  of  our  countiymfin  here  is  great;  many  almost  lesidentsy  who 
form  a  society  distinct  amongst  themselves.  It  is  this  dass  of  English  who, 
unaccustomed  to  good  society  at  home,  commit  so  many  follies  in  Parish 
which  disciedit  the  nation  in  the  ejea  of  ficndgntts ;  and,  as  th^  genenily  herd 
together,  and  make  themselves  oi^ects  of  notoriety,  the  stigmft  oecomes.  more 
national  than  individual.  You  constantlv  hear  the  observers  remark  on  these 
occasions :  "Les  Anglais  out  fait  telle  et  tdle  chose,"  instead  of  commenting 
on  the  individual,  as  m  the  case  of  other  nations  who  are  less  gregarious. 

The  other  day  a  party  of  this  description,  who  were  anxious  to  witness  the 
Uoody  ceremony  at  the  Place  St  Jacques,  hired  a  room  in  z  ^uitiffifgtte  opposite 
to  the  scaffold,  and  left  Meurice's  Hotel  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mornings  that^th^ 
might  avoid  the  expected  crowd,  and  take  their  station  without  any  inconve- 
nience. When  arrived  at  their  destination  thej[  ordered  sup]^,  and  paased  tiie 
night  in  drinking  champagne  and  noisy  mirth,  till  the  waiter  informed  thean  that 
the  nreparations  for  the  melancholy  scene  were  arranged.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
and  neia;ed  with  debauch,  thev  rose  from  table  to  gratify  an  unfeeling  curiosity 
with  a  bloody  spectacle,  which  even  a  savage  would  not  nave  witnessed  withoni 
awe  and  emoti^L  These  are  traits  which  must  excite  disgust  in  thye  breast  (^ 
eveiyone. 

Also^  on  Maidi  9,  1836,  it  is  reeoided : 

There  axe  two  young  ladies  here,  daoghteis  of  Lord  -^— ;  pretty  girls,  but 
remarkaUe  for  their  dress,  w&ioh  leaves  their  necks  and  ankles  very  much  ez« 
poeed.  A  man  of  wit  remiuEked  the  other  nighty  that ''  Les  robes  de  oes  demoi* 
selles  ressenUoit  k  nn  manvais  jour  d'hiver,  qui  eommence  tn^  tazd  et  finit 
tiop  t6t." 

The  Mowing  is,  if  possiUe,  still  more  seveFe; 

An  English  fandfy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M— -— ,  not  much  acoostomed  to  good 
society  at  nome,  but  possessefl  ef  a  good  fortoiie^  estabfished  themselves  some 
years  back  in  the  Paubourg  St  Germain,  opened  then-  house,  and  by  degrees 
oolleefeed  a  number  of  their  titled  ndghbours.     Within  the  last  two  years 

Madame  de  C ,  one  of  their  halntu^  b^sa  to  give  balls,  and  it  was 

observed  that  she  from  that  moment  deserted  Mrs.  M ^'s  assemblies.    She 

did  not  hesitate  to  avow  it,  saying,  "Tant  que  je  ne  domuds  rien,  j'aUais  voir 
mes  anda  ohee  Madame  M— -*,  mais  nudntenant,  oomme  je  ne  pourraia  pas 
recevoir  cette  dame  chez  moi,  je  ne  vais  plus  chez  die." 

The  foUovring  sttny,  toU  at  Madame  de  Flahanli's,  is  a  idief  to  these 
et^poUi  cS  our  coootiTmeii  and  eouniry  women : 

The  director  of  a  horticultural  journal  in  Paris,  anxious  to  increase  the  list  of 
his  subseribera,  annonnoad  to  them  a  nriae  of  5000  finnes  tor  the  inest  toiip 
whieh  might  be  produced  at  the  end  oi  six  months.  The  inducement  of  gaining 
aneh  a  somfilled  the  list  of  his  aboimh  immediately,  but  when  the  period  arrivca 
for  ai^)iuking  tiie  priie,  great  was  the  dilemma  oT  the  editor  on  s^ein^  his  hall 
filled  with  tulipe  liid  candidates.  He  lost  no  time  in  ronning  to  a  friend,  oh> 
tained  from  him  a  receipt  for  the  oflSsred  reward,  and  diowed  it  to  the  assembled. 
amateurs,'.who  repaired  to  the  successful  candidate  in  order  to  compare  thciur 
pioductiiQnswittinis.  The  friend,  finding  himself  in  a  sbnqpe,  sends  his  servant 
to  the  (^m  mup  Jletm  to  purohase  a  tnlip,  which  cost  three  franeiB^  and  eaihibita 
it  to  the  acomit  with  such  jaiMwiinn^  on  ita  pretended  beaatiea  that  thej 
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beeome  cmifoiiiided,  and,  wiahxng  to  oonceal  ffaeir  ignoraaoe,  join  in  admintion 
of  it.    It  is  fortimate  for  the  plot  that  they  were  not  Lviemlm. 

Residing  in  Paris,  the  great  centre  of  duels  and  suicides,  we  have 
before  remarked  opon  the  nnmber  of  enrious  instances  of  die  former 
which  Mr.  Raikes  has  placed  on  record  in  his  journal.  Here  is  an 
example,  dated  September  12,  1856  : 

A  duel  took  place  on  Wednesday,  near  Paris,  which  was  attended  by  singdar 
eiicnmstanoea.  One  of  the  combatants  having  had  the  first  fire,  placed  himself 
m  an  attitude  to  reoeiye  that  of  his  adversary,  ^o  took  a  bng  and  deliberate 
aim — the  ball  passed  through  his  skull,  and  he  died  immediately.  A  few  seconds 
afterwards  his  adversary  auo  fell  and  expired,  for  he  had  received  a  ball  which 
traversed  his  Innga ;  he  had  nevertheless  retamed  sufficient  strength  to  execute 
his  deadly  purpose.  The  combatants  went  into  the  field  to  revenge  a  double  and 
reciprocal  adulteiy. 

And  a  still  more  curious  case : 

A  most  singular  trial  is  to  take  place  at  the  Cour  d'Assises  in  the  end  of  this 
month,  of  which  the  following  is  the  outline : 

M.  Lethuillier,  proprietor  of  a  maiaon  de  sant^  near  Paris,  had  an  intiinate 
friend,  M.  YadelM&t.  Suapiciona  of  an  improner  intercourse  between  the  latter 
and  his  wife  induced  M.  L.  to  send  him  a  challenge.  Nevertheless,  some  inex- 
plicable motive  urj^d  him  to  insist  that,  whichever  might  fidl,  tiie  cause  of  his 
death  should  remam  unknown  ^  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  duel  should 
take  place  without  seconds,  and  that  each  adversary  should  bear  about  his 
person  a  written  certificate  tiiat,  in  case  of  his  body  being  found,  he  had  not 
died  by  assassination.  The  parties  being  agreed  on  this  point,  pioeeedsd  to  tiie 
Bois  ae  Romainville,  armed  with  pistols.  It  was  decided  that  the  antagonists 
from  a  given  point  should  walk  towards  each  other,  and  fire  as  they  pleased. 

M.  LethuHner  asserts  that,  his  attention  being  diverted  by  a  woman  who  was 
waUdng  on  the  road  at  some  distance,  he  stopped  short,  while  M.  Yadebant 
continued  to  advance,  and  fired  ^en  he  came  near  him.  M.  L.  being  wounded, 
fell,  and,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  implored  the  assistance  of  his  adversary  without 
avaiL 

M.  Yadebant,  imagining  that  he  had  killed  him,  took  up  both  pistols  and  dis- 


he  wound,  however,  of  the  unfortunate  Lethuillier  was  not  mortal ;  having 
presented  his  profile  to  his  enemy,  the  ball  had  carried  away  both  his  eyes, 
without  injuring  the  skull,  and  he  managed  to  crawl  from  the  wood  to  the  hiffh- 
road,  where  he  at  last  met  with  assistance.  Having  recovered  from  nis 
wounds,  M.  Lethuillier  now  brings  a  civil  action,  and  Yactobant  has  surrendered 
himself  for  trial.  Plans  of  the  ground  are  taken,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  decision  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

And  now  for  some  gpeeimeng  of  suicide  &  la  Parisiemu: 

A  douUe  Buieide  took  place  on  Friday  ni^t.  Rue  de  k  Fid^ti^  No.  34,  at 
Paris.  A  M.  Mal^kdve,  formerly  in  the  army,  was  deprived  of  his  fortune  by 
u^reseen  calamities.  He  was  found  with  hb  wife.in  their^apartmeut,  suffoeated 
by  a  pan  of  charcoal,  hsvingpreviously^  stopped  up  every  aperture  in  tilie  room 
which  could  admit  of  air.  Me  had  written  the  following  curious  letter  to  a 
frknd  by  the  jpetHe  po»te  : 

'^Quand  vous  allez  lire  eette  lettrcL  ni  moi  ni  ma  pauvre  El^bnore  ne  serous 
pha  dans  ce  moade :  ayez  done  la  Donttf  de  faire  ouvrir  notre  porte,  et  voua 
nous  trouveres  les  yeux  ferm^  poor  toujours.  Nous  sommes  &tig^6s  toua 
deux  des  malheurs  qui  nous  poursuivent,  et  nous  ne  croyons  pouvoir  mieux  (aire 
que  de  mettre  un  bsrme  k  tons  nos  maux.  Connaissant  son  courage,  et  tout 
rattadiemest  que  ma  bonne  femme  a  pour  moi,  jMtais  certain  qu'dle  aceepterait 
la  partie,  et  partagerait  es^^ment  ma  mani^  de  voir. 

^' Adieu,  Inave  ami;  en  attendant  les  effets  de  la  m^tempsythose,  je  voua 
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souhaite  nne  bonne  nuit,  et  k  moi  on  bon  Tojage.    Pespdre  que  pour  minuii; 
nous  serons  amv^  au  bat  de  notre  promenade. 
"Vendredi,  lOOctobre,  11  heures  dnsoir." 

The  Marquis  de  L-— j— ,  residiiur  near  the  Opera,  after  having  squandered  an 
immense  fortune  in  dissipation  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  has  lately  destroyed 
himself,  because  he  had  only  33,000  fr.  a  year  remaining,  which  he  found  vras 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  his  mistress.  Frevious  to  his  death, 
wishing  to  insure  the  independence  of  her  whom  he  accused  as  the  author  of 
his  ruin,  he  left  by  will  to  Mademoiselle  D^rieux  all  that  he  |)088e83ed,  being- 
600,000  fr.  or  700,000  fr.  By  an  extraordinary  fatality  this  will  is  dated  the 
1st  of  October^  1834,  and  it  was  on  the  95th  of  September  i)receding  that  he 
had  ceased  to  live.  In  consequenoe  of  this  irregularity,  the  oi?il  tribuiul  of  the 
Seine  has  refused  to  oonfirm  this  donation  to  Mademoiselle  D^eux,  in  the 
absence  of  the  heirs  presumptiye  to  the  estate. 

The  reasons  eiven  for  these  numerous  suicides,  which  are  indeed  daily 
occurrences  in  the  French  metropolis,  are  sometimes  fall  of  meaning  when 
apparently  least  so.  For  example,  on  November  4,  1834,  Mr.  Raikes 
says,  "  To-day  the  paper  mentions  the  following :  *  M.  Alphin,  jeuoe 
homme  de  dix*huit  ans,  apparteoant  k  une  &mille  exoessivement  riche  et 
heureuse,  vient  de  se  taer  par  ddgoui  de  la  vie*^  It  is  needless  to 
expound  here  the  combination  of  evils,  bad  education,  bad  disposition, 
and  absence  of  all  religious  feelings,  which  would  bring  about  such  a 
melancholy  state  of  things. 

In  one  instance,  the  feelings  of  the  victim  axe  described  up  to  almost 
the  moment  of  death  : 

A  working  jeweller,  named  Chants,  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  lived  with  an 
aged  mother,  whom  he  supported  by  his  earnings.  His  employment  at  last 
decreased,  hiis  resources  failed,  and  he  became  tormented  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
lus  infirm  mother  come  to  want.  His  own  health  likewise  became  impaire(^ 
and  he  was  at  times  heard  to  say,  that  if  Providence  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he 
would  terminate  his  own  existence.  Last  Thursday  evening  his  mother  went 
out  at  seven  o'clock  to  visit  a  relation.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  son 
went  down  stairs,  gave  his  candle  in  charge  to  the  porter,  appeared  to  go  out, 
but  privately  returned  to  his  room.  He  there  wrote  several  letters  to  hisTriends 
and  relations,  particularly  to  his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  living  in  Engknd, 
the  other  is  a  milliner  at  Brest.  He  then  carefully  sto{)ped  up  all  the  issues  by 
which  air  could  come  into  his  room,  and  as  if  he  bad  wbhed  to  have  his  fate  to 
the  last  moment  in  his  own  hands,  he  placed  a  table  close  to  a  glass-door,  which 
he  might  easily  break  with  a  blow  of  his  elbow,  at  any  time,  u  he  should  wish 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  suffocation. 

The  table  being  thus  disposed,  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  a  h'ghted  candle 
near  liim,  he  wrote  the  following  Unes,  wnioh  were  afterwards  found  near  his  body : 

"  I  am  twenty  years  old  ana  I  am  going  to  die.  To  my  fellow-citicens  and 
the  lovers  of  science.  These  are  the  effects  of  death  by  charcoal :  first  of  all  a 
thick  vapour  which  makes  the  eyes  to  smart;  a  slight  headache;  then  the 
vapour  causes  the  candle  to  burn  dim ;  the  light  grows  fainter;  all  that  in  five 
minutes  after  lighting  the  charcoal ;  the  wick  turns  to  ash — ^the  headache  does 
not  increase — ^thc  pam  in  the  eyes  is  worse — the  headache  now  increases — ^teara 

flow,  and  in  abundance At  this  moment  a  woman  (here  the  delirium 

seems  to  commence),— one  does  not  know  what  one  does— one "  Hiere 

are  three  words,  but  illegible,  and  the  writing  irreguhir),  and  at  kst  '*  the  light 

goes  out  almost  .  .  .  and  I "    It  is  probable  that  at  this  moment  the 

unfortunate  young  man  expired. 

About  eleven  o  clock  the  mother  returned  home,  and  found  her  son  a  corpse ; 
a  large  brazier  of  charcoal,  quite  extinguished,  was  near  the  chair,  from  wmch 
he  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
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The  love  of  tbe  marvelloiu,  sympathy  for  the  terrible  and  the  horrible, 
und  a  slight  tendency  to  superstition,  not  only  manifest  themseWes  in 
the  carefully  recorded  cases  of  murders,  suicides,  and  duels,  but  also  in 
instances  of  second  sight  and  of  fortune- tiling : 

The  Dachesse  de  Goiche  mentioned  this  evening  tbe  cnrious  prediction  made 
to  her  by  MademoiseUe  Lenormand,  the  noted  fortune-teller,  in  1827.  Having 
arrangea  with  Lady  Combenncre  to  visit  Mademoiselle  L.,  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  their  being  known.  The  duchess  dis^:uised  herself  in  a  black 
»rig,  with  a  large  hat,  and  thick  lace  veil.  They  wentm  a  hired  carnage,  with- 
out servants,  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  walked  from  thence  to  the  Hue  Toumon, 
where  she  resided.  It  was  impossible  that  any  suspicion  could  exist  of  their 
Bame  or  rank.  After  the  usual  preliminaries  of  asking  the  day  of  her  birth, 
fionsulting  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  dealing  out  car£,  &o..  Mademoiselle  L. 
first  told  her  various  circumstances  of  her  jxast  life,  which  were  wonderfully 
correct  She  then  asked  the  duchess  what  animal  she  liked  best,  what  animal 
ahe  most  disliked,  and  what  flower  she  preferred  beyond  any  other  P  Her 
answer  was,  the  horse,  the  spider,  the  lilv  of  the  valley.  She  next  gave  her  the 
description  of  her  own  character,  as  well  as  that  of  her  husband,  both  of  which 
were  so  exactly  depicted,  particularly  that  of  the  duke,  that  she  actually  dis- 
covered traits  m  each  wliich  had  previously  escaped  her  own  oWrvation,  and 
now  appeared  very  evident  to  herself.  But  when  Mademoiselle  L.  began  to 
touch  upon  the  future,  she  told  her  that  her  present  prosperity  was  coming  to 
an  end,  that  the  most  serious  misfortunes  awaited  her,  and  that  all  her  prospects 
would  be  8nddeul}[  destroyed  on  the  30th  July,  1S30,  a  cause  d'un^avori  deeku; 
that  from  that  period  she  would  suffer  much  adversity  and  exile,  with  the  above 
favourite,  that  in  three  years  she  would  return  to  her  own  country,  and  in  July, 
183 — ,  she  would  regain  her  prosperity,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  prince  suc- 
ceeding to  a  rich  inheritance. 

This  prediction  was  so  extraordinary  and  so  precise,  even  as  to  dates,  that 
Madame  de  Quiche  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  detaiils  committed  to  paper, 
which  was  complied  with ;  and  on  the  following  day  she  sent  her  fsmiM  de 
chambre  to  the  Eue  Toumon,  who  brought  back  this  singular  warning,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  with  the  date,  and  her  signature.  How 
far  the  first  part  has  been  fulfilled,  by  the  three  days  of  revolution  in  July,  and 
tbe  subsequent  flight  of  the  Bourbons  from  France,  every  one  must  know.  The 
second  pomt,  of  her  return  to  France  in  three  years,  was  not  less  singularly 
verified,  as  she  was  at  that  period  at  Prague  with  Charles  X.,  and  so  little  ex- 
pecting to  quit  it,  that  ten  days  before  the  circumstances  occurred  which  brought 
on  their  resignation  of  their  places,  she  had  been  saying  to  the  duke,  "  Here 
Mademoiselle  Lenormand  must  fail,  as  we  have  no  chance  of  seeing  France  again 
Tor  many  years ;"  but  still  it  came  to  pass  as  predicted. 

It  now  only  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  conclusion  is  to  wind  up ;  in  the 
mean  time,  there  is  the  written  paper,  as  undeniable  evidence  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

These  things  are  in  themselves  so  unaccountable  that  no  opinion  can  be  ^ven 
on  the  subject !  but  a  similar  circumstance  once  occurred  to  myself,  which  I 
have  often  mentioned  to  my  friends,  and  which  has  been  also  partly  verified. 

I  was  in  Paris  in  October,  1820,  and  one  morning,  meetmg  Jonn  Warrender 
in  the  Eue  St.  Honor^  he  urged  me  to  accompany  Mm  to  visit  a  fortune-teller 
who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood.  She  was  an  old  woman  in  a  ^rret,  and  not 
so  much  known  as  Jjenormand,  but  had  made  some  successful  hits  in  that  line, 
which  had  gained  her  a  certain  celebrity.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  words 
which  she  spoke  to  me,  whom  she  could  never  have  heard  of  in  her  life. 

"  1.  Vous  n'avez  point  de  p^re. 

''  2.  Yous  avez  une  m^re ;  elle  mourra  dans  un  an. 

'*  3.  Yous  serez  arr^t^  dans  six  mois  par  un  huissier,  pour  cause  de  dettes. 

''  4.  Yous  dtes  riche,  mais  dans  sept  ans  vous  perdrez  toute  votre  fortune,  et 
puis  apr^s  vous  la  regagnerez." 
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The  first  was  true ;  the  second  yas  fulfilled  in  about  that  period ;  the  third 
was  accomplished  in  rather  a  curious  manner :  I  was  then  in  very  prospeioua 
circumstances,  living  in  Grosvenor-sauare ;  the  repairs  of  that  house  had  been 
peiformed  b^  contract,  tbe  builder  faued  before  his  work  was  concluded,  and  the 
assignees  claimed  of  me  the  whol^ amount  of  the  agreement,  which  I  would  onlj 
pa}r  as  far  as  it  had  been  fairly  earned ;  the  difference  was  only  150/.,  but  the 
assignees  did  really  send  a  bailiff  into  my  house,  and  arrested  me,  while  my  car- 
riage was  waiting  at  the  door  to  convey  me  to  dinner  at  York  House,  where  the 
story  caused  considerable  merriment  at  the  time.  The  last  has  been  fatally 
verined  also,  but  the  good  fortune  at  the  end  alone  turns  out  a  complete  fallacy. 

By  date  June  27,  1835,  Mr.  Ralkes  had  found  out  that 

Mademoiselle  Lenormandis  not  infallible :  there  is  no  appearanoe  of  insurrec- 
tion to-day,  but  there  certainly  has  been  a  fall  in  the  funds  since  her  prediction^ 
owing  to  the  Spanish  intervention.  The  Erench  seem  particularly  prone  to 
credulity  in  these  matters,  and  the  trade  of  fortune-teller  is  not  one  of  the  least 
lucrative  in  Paris ;  it  is  carried  on  openly,  and  subject  to  no  legal  penalties  as  in 
End|and.  The  different  memoirs  attest  many  communications  made  to  the  kinss 
of  Prance  by  apparitions  or  inspired  individuals,  particularly  that  of  the  Black- 
smith from  the  lorest  of  Senars  to  Louis  XIY. ;  but  there  exists  still  in  this 
neighbourhood,  between  Versailles  and  Bambouillet,  a  labouring  man,  who  had 
several  interviews  with  Louis  XYIII.  of  a  warning  nature.  It  was  his  onston^ 
whenever  he  received  the  inspired  commission,  to  place  himself  in  the  custody  oc 
the  cendarmes  belongmg  to  his  arrondissement,  and  request  to  be  led  to  the 
royu  presence,  which  having  once  accomplished,  orders  were  given  that  in  future 
he  should  always  be  admitted.  I  have  it  from  one  who  sto^hkfa  in  the  con- 
fidence of  that  court,  that  he  constantly  warned  Louis  XVIIL  of  the  fate 
winch  awaited  Charles  X.,  and  that  he  counselled  him  to  use  every  means  of 
stren^hening  his  throne  during  his  own  lifetime,  that  fewer  difficulties  mi^ 
remain  to  be  encountered  by  the  weakness  of  his  successor.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  warning,  that  Louis  XYHI.,  shortly  before  his  death,  issued  an 
ordinance  to  abolish  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Erance ;  which  passed  without 
resistance.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  is  well  remembered :  "  Tin  roi  qui 
touche  k  sa  mort  pent  oser  faire  ce  quhin  roi  k  son  av&iement  ne  pounait 
mtoe  contempler." 

The  Fieschi  attempt  oocorred  on  the  28th  of  July  of  the  same  year; 
80  Mr.  Raikes  had  the  pleasure  of  recording  on  that  day,  that  ^<  alter  all 
Mademoiselle  Lenormand  only  failed  in  her  prediction  by  one  month ; 
instead  of  the  28th  of  June,  the  mischief  has  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
July/'   His  love  of  the  marvellous  extends  even  to  a  half-belief  in  dreams  : 

The  Due  de  Berri  dreamed  one  night  that  he  was  standmg  at  the  window  of 
his  apartment  in  the  Tnileries,  which  overlooked  the  gardens,  aooompanied  by 
two  mdividuals,  and  while  he  was  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  prospect,  hia 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  to  the  iron  railing  by  what  seemed  to  be  passing 
in  the  Rue  de  Bivoli.  A  dense  mass  of  people  was  assembled  in  the  street,  and 
presently  there  appeared  a  frand  funeral  procession,  followed  bv  a  train  of  car- 
riaees,  evidently  mdicating  tiie  kst  tribute  paid  to  some  deoeasea  man  of  fortune 
and  consequence.  He  turned  round  to  one  of  the  bystanders  and  inquired 
irhose  funeral  was  paaung;  the  answer  was  made  that  it  was  that  of  Mr. 
Gieffnlhe.  In  a  short  time  after  this  procession  had  filed  off  down  the  street, 
another  and  more  splendid  cavalcade  made  its  appearance^  as  coming  from  the 
chftteau :  this  far  surpassed  in  magnificence  its  predecessor ;  it  had  everv  attri* 
bute  of  rovalt^,— the  carriages,  the  ^[uards,  the  servants  were  such  as  could  only 
be  marshalled  in  honour  of  one  of  his  own  family.  On  putting  the  same  ques- 
tion, he  was  told  that  it  was  his  own  funeral  !m  a  few  nights  alter  this  vision 
the  Due  de  Berri  went  to  a  grand  ball  given  by  Mr.  Grefralhe^  at  his  hotel  in 
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the  Rxie  d*Artois ;  it  was  a  veiY  cold  night,  and  Mr.  Qreffialhe»  who  was  not  in 
a  good  state  of  health,  attendea  his  lojal  highness  to  the  carriage  bareheaded, 
and  was  straok  with  a  sudden  chill,  which  brought  on  a  yiolent  fever,  and  ter- 
minated his  life  in  a  few  dajs.  Before  a  week  had  elapsed  the  knife  of  the 
assassin  Lourel  had  consummated  the  remaining  incident  in  the  dream. 

Here  is  a  memorandum  of  a  kind  which  evidently  fixed  our  joumalist's 
attention,  and  which  he  took  no  small  iaterest  in  placing  on  record: 

The  extraordinarv  composure  with  which  even  a  painful  death  may  be  con- 
templated is  exemplified  by  a  criminal  who  is  under  sentence  of  execution  for  a 
muitler,  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  Munich  at  this  present  time.  He  has  made 
with  ommbe  of  bread  and  a  sort  of  macaroni  several  figures  illustrating  the 
scene  in  which  [he  will  quit  the  world.  He  has  figured  tne  instant  when  the 
executioner,  hainn^  cut  off  his  head,  is  holding  it  up  to  public  view.  A  Fran- 
dscan  friar  on  his  xnees  is  at  the  side  of  the  headless  corpse;  near  the  priest  is 
an  invalid  with  a  wooden  leg,  selling  a  true  and  full  account  of  his  judgment 
and  execution. 

And  another  instance  of  the  honihle  : 

The  following  extraordinaiy  oecurrenoe  has  just  taken  place  at  a  chiteau  near 
SenUs.  The  Uomtesse  Fontalba,  whose  name  has  been  cited  before  the  tri- 
bunals in  a  trial  fbr  separation  from  her  husband,  at  length  found  means  to  in- 
terest hhn  in  her  favour  and  procure  her  return  home,  wiiich  veiy  muck  exas- 
perated her  father-in-law.  Determined  to  deliver  his  family  from  a  woman  who 
oranded  it  with  ignominy,  he  the  other  day  entered  her  apartment  armed  with 
two  pistols,  and  (uscharged  the  contents  of  both  in  her  body :  he  then  retired  to 
his  own  apartment,  in  a  different  wing  of  the  chftteau,  and  shot  himself  through 
the  heart.  His  body  was  found  stretched  on  a  sofa,  with  the  countenance  calm, 
but  still  with  a  threatening  expression.  The  old  coxmt,  whose  life  had  been  as 
honourable  as  his  sense  of  honour  was  rigorous,  had  just  completed  his  eightieth 
vear,  and  possessed  an  immense  fortune.  The  countess  did  not  die  on  the  spot, 
though  pierced  by  four  balls  (for  the  pistols  were  double-barrelled);  her  hand 
by  instmct  was  raised  to  protect  her  heart,  but  she  still  lies  in  very  great 
danger. 

Two  more  strange  incidents : 

A  yonng  lady  of  Nevers,  universally  admired,  was  married  to  a  person 
who  had  been  established  in  the  town  for  some  months  only,  but  had  made 
himself  generally  respected.  The  wedding  day  passed  off,  and  the  happy 
pair  had  retired  t-o  the  nuptial  chamber,  leaving  the  guests  still  enjoying  tojo 
festivities  of  the  occasion,  when  their  gaiety  was  suddenly  checked  by  a 
dreadful  scream  from  the  bride.  The  chamber  was  opened,  and  she  was  found 
in  a  fainting  fit,  grasping  in  her  hand  the  shirt-collar  of  her  husband,  torn  from 
his  shoulder,  on  which  was  displayed  the  brand,  proving  him  to  have  been  a 
convicted  felon.  It  is  said  that  the  senses  of  the  unhappj  girl  appear  to  have 
lied  for  ever.  The  parents  have  applied  to  Mr.  P.  Dupm  and  Mr.  Syrot,  two 
eminent  counsel  at  the  Paris  bar,  for  their  opinions,  whether  Art.  232  of  the 
Civil  Code,  which  declares  the  condemnation  of  either  of  a  wedded  pair  to  an 
infamous  punishment  sufficient  cause  for  a  divorce,  is  applicable  to  tnis  extra- 
ordinary case. 

A  youth  living  at  Terly,  in  the  Aisne,  thouffh  onlv  e^hteen  yean  of  age,  was 
full  SIX  feet  high,  and  haa  made  himself  remarkable  oy  his  extraordinary  Mate  of 
strength.  A1x>ut  a  fortnight  ago  he  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  raise  with  his 
teeth,  and  without  touching  it  with  his  hands,  a  cask  of  cider  eontaining  forty- 
seven  gallons.  It  was  surrounded  with  roi>es  so  as  to  give  him  a  safe  and  con- 
venient hold.  By  this  he  seized  the  cask  with  his  teeth,  and  carried  it  without 
stopping  across  a  yard  of  considerable  extent.  When,  however,  he  had  put 
down  his  burden,  he  was  incapable  of  shutting  his  mouth,  and  soon  afterwards 
fainted.  He  was  carried  into  the  house,  where  he  lay  for  six  days  without 
reoovezing  his  senses,  and  then  died. 
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Another,  not  a  little  oharacteristic : 

M. ,  a  banker  at  Paris,  returning  home  some  evenings  ago  from  a  lall, 

missed  three  things— his  wife,  his  cashier,  and  the  contents  of  nis  strong  boi. 
Having  by  some  means  ascertained  that  the  fugitives  were  gone  to  Havre,  he  im- 
mediately followed  them,  and  arrived  at  the  hotel  in  which  they  had  taken  ap  ■ 
their  abode,  where  he  learned  they  were  to  sail  the  next  day  for  America.  Makii^ 
a  confidant  of  the  landlord,  the  bimker  went  to  the  chamber  where  the  two  eulprits 
were.  At  the  first  summons  the  recreant  cashier  opened  the  door,  and  throviK 
liiraself  at  the  feet  of  his  injured  benefactor,  acknowledged  his  criminalitjr,  and 
only  sup{)licated  mercy  for  his  guilty  companion,  who  remained  trembling  in  the 
room  which  he  had  just  quitted.  "  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the  banker,  **  all  I 
want  is  my  money."  The  whole  of  tliis  was  immediatelv  given  ud.  ^  The  banka 
having  ascertained  that  nothing  was  kept  back,  turned  to  the  aelinqaen<^  and 
offered  him  notes  to  the  amount  of  10,000  fr.,  saying,  "  This  is  for  the  service  m 
have  rendered  me  in  ridding  me  of  a  vicious  wife.  You  may  set  oCf  vkh  her 
to-morrow  for  New  York,  on  condition  that  you  have  received  the  money  for  the 

express  purpose  ofpaying  the  expenses  of  yourself  and  Madame  ^ to  the 

United  States."  The  paper  was  signed,  the  door  was  closed,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  banker  was  on  his  road  back  to  Paris. 

Gambling — a  practice  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  French  capital, 
.but  not  a  Tittle  flourishing  in  its  gay  circles — has  also  its  ezempiaiy 
illustrations : 

On  Wednesday  last  died  in  Paris  poor  Mr.  Stibbert,  aged  sixty-three.  Hb 
story  is  short,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  infatuation  for 
play  ever  known.  He  was  the  son  of  General  Stibbert,  but  deformed  from  his 
burth,  inherited  a  fortune  of  80,000/.  as  I  have  always  heard,  and  till  the  age  d 
forty-five  was  a  man  of  regular  habits,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  much  respected 
in  EngUnd  among  the  friends  with  whom  he  lived.  Unfortunately,  after  the 
peace,  eighteen  years  ago,  he  determined  to  visit  Italy,  and  arrived  in  Paris  wift 
the  intention  of  passing  here  only  a  few  weeks.  One  night  he  was  induced  to 
go  to  the  Salon,  tnen  kept  in  the  Rue  Ghran^e  Bateli^re,  and  frequented  by  the 
best  society  of  all  nations,  under  the  supenntendence  of  the  old  and  agreeable 
Marquis  de  Livry,  a  very  dilTerent  estabhshment  from  the  Tripot  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  at  present.  He  there  sat  down  to  plav  for  the  first  time,  lost  a  small 
sum  of  money,  returned  to  win  it  back,  continued  to  lose,  and  in  the  same  hope- 
less enterprise  prolonged  his  stay  for  several  years,  till  he  absolutely  lost  every 
shilling  ol  his  large  property,  and  has  since  latterly  been  depenaent  on  bs 
brother  for  a  small  allowance,  hovering  like  a  spectre  round  the  gaming-table  at 
Frascati,  and  risking  his  few  francs  every  night  in  that  sink  of  depravitv,  stiu 
hoping  that  fortune  might  tiun  in  his  favour  and  enable  him  to  resam  his  losses. 
His  mild  manners,  his  settled  melancholy,  and,  as  he  has  often  toid  me  himself 
that  infatuation  which  he  felt  quite  unable  to  resist,  rendered  him  a  oonstant 
object  of  remark  to  the  various  English  who  have  visited  Paris  for  many  years 
past. 

Another  is  less  painful  to  peruse  : 

A  certain  Vicomte  de  V ,  friend  of  Talleyrand,  who  with  him  frequented 

some  distinguished  $oir^,  where  hifh  play  was  encouraged,  had  incurxed  some 
susnicions  not  very  creditable  to  his  nonour. 

iJetected  one  evening  in  a  flagrant  attempt  to  defraud  his  adversary,  he  w 
very  unceremoniously  turned  out  of  the  house,  with  a  threat,  that  if  he  ever 
maae  his  appearance  there  again,  he  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.  'Hie 
next  day  he  called  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  reUte  his  misfortune  and  protest 
his  innocence :  "  Ma  nosition  est  tr^  embarrassante,"  said  the  vicomte,  "  dopBeC' 
moi  done  un  conseil.'  **  Dame !  mon  cher,  je  vous  eonseille  de  ne  plus  joo^ 
qu'au  rez-de-chauss^e." 
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0ns  of  the  stock  oharaoters  of  our  last  a^  comedy,  was  the  morose, 
■suspicious,  and  with  all,  gullible  old  bachelor,  the  standiog  jest  of  his 
younger  associates,  the  dupe  of  intriguing  maids  and  their  designing 
mistresses,  who  generally  ended  a  life  passed  in  abuse  of  the  fair  sex^  and 
dread  of  the  *^  holy  estate  of  matrimony,''  by  running  his  head  into  the 
noose  of  some  equivocal  or  unequivocal  jade,  and  the  curtain  usually 
dropped  before  a  laughing  audience  upon  the  head  of  the  wretched  miso- 
gynist, in  the  first  agonies  of  discovering  that,  after  a  long  and  lonely 
course  of  suspicion  and  wariness,  he  had  been  trapped,  and  was  destined 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  a  pettieoat  despotism  of  the  most 
despotic  and  degrading  kind. 

These  things  don't  happen  now-a-days ;  hence,  doubtless,  this  character, 
in  its  broad  features,  is  no  longer  reproduced  in  modem  comedy ;  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  worid-wide  inspiration  with  which 
Shakspeare  describes  the  stage  as  marking  ^  the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time,''  to  note  how  Congreve's  '^  Crusty  old  Bachelor^'  refines  into  his 
modem  counterpart  in  the  Sir  Peter  Teazle  of  Sheridan,  just  as  the 
grossness  of  the  stolen,  or  tricky  Fleet  marriages  of  the  days  of 
^  handsome  Fielding"  are  refined  into  the  completeness  with  which  the 
modem  trip  to  Gretna  at  once  satisfies  decorum,  and  defies  pursuit 
Times  are  changed,  habits  altered,  and  the  stage  mimicry  of  life  follows 
suit  and  changes  also. 

The  story  of  *^  real  life"  I  am  about  to  tell  is  exactly  one  of  those 
which,  if  now  produced  on  the  stage,  would  be  pronounced  exaggerated 
and  improbable,  though  in  its  own  day  it  would  have  been  received  as  a 
natural  and  not  out-of-the-way  incident  A  grave,  staid  personage,  with 
a  place  on  the  page  of  history ;  a  name  widely  known  in  connexion  with 
events  of  historical  interest ;  a  man  of  mark,  a  *^  ripe  scholar,"  a  cour- 
tier, all  in  one,  and  ^et  with  an  underplot  in  his  private  career,  marking 
him  out  for  ^e  onginal  of  the  duped  hero  of  a  low-comedy  intrigue, 
the  jeer  of  a  merry  audience,  and  the  standing  laughing-stock  of  all 
his  private  acquaintance.  Pity  that  our  narrative  should  date  in  the 
brief  TBign  of  the  saturnine  James,  instead  of  that  merry  monarch  his 
brother  Charles,  to  whom,  and  to  his  gay  courtiers,  it  would  have  been 
a  reality  6a  better  than  any  **  play  ever  enacted  by  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants," affording  them  <*  laughter  for  a  week  and  a  good  jest  for  ever." 

Going  back  into  the  protectorate  of  that  stem  '' Oliver"  who,  if  he 
gained  his  power  irreg^arly,  yet  confessedly  used  it  so  as  to  render  the 
name  of  Englishman  dreaded,  hated,  and  respected  in  equal  proportions 
through  Europe^  we  find  one  of  the  incidents  of  Cromwell's  brief  rule  on 
which  Englishmen  love  most  to  dwell,  in  his  bold  interference  on  behalf  of 
the  persecuted  Vaudois.  Not  onl)^by  romonstrance  and  protest,  but  by 
stem  and  unequivocal  threat  of  armed  aid  and  reprisal,  did  the  Protector 
interpose  between  the  bigot  policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  its  own 
WalaensiazL  subjects.    Nor  was  his  sympathy  limited  to  words,  or  even 
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warlike  demonstrations;  a  grant  of  tbirty-eifi'lit  thoosand  pounds  !* — a  vast 
sum  for  those  dajs — ^was  distributed  to  me  plundered  and  persecuted 
people  of  the  valleys ;  and  this  princelj  beneTolence  was  ministered  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  hand  of  "  Samuel  Morland,"  then  a  young  man  and 
accomplished  scholar,  who,  called  from  a  Cambridge  fellowship  into  the 
office  of  Secretary  Tliurloe,  was  selected  to  dispense  England  s  brotherly, 
aid  to  petseeoted  feUow-ChristianB,  and  this,  doabtiess,  not  without  a 
regard  as  well  to  his  high  personal  character,  as  to  his  ability  to  record 
the  events  of  his  mission  in  that  narrative,  which  is  ever  since  referred  to 
as  a  text-book  by  all  writers  on  the  afiain  of  the  Waldensei. 

This  is  the  first  mention  we  meet  of  Samuel  Morland;  the  nezt^ 
while  it  lays  open  a  painful  spectacle  of  the  private  treacheiy  which  may 
pass  cunent  for  public  virtue  m  days  of  civil  warfare  or  commotion,  must 
lower  our  hero  in  esteem,  just  as  the  favour  of  his  prince  was  elevating 
Urn  in  the  acale  of  worldly  honour. 

The  memorable  ^twenty-ninth  of  May,"  1660,  came,  and  with  it 
came  the  Second  Charles  to  '^  enjoy  his  own  again,"  riding  from  Dover 
.to  Whitehall  tiirough  sudi  an  avenue  of  welcoming  subjects  as  gave  him 
occasion  to  say-— in  his  own  happy  manner — **  that  it  must  have  been  hia 
own  fault  not  to  have  come  home  long  ago  !''  This  pi;d>Iie  entry  to  hia 
capital  took  pbce,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  end  of  the  month;  but  even  at 
the  beginning  of  it  Charles  had  beg^n  to  dispense  his  royal  favours  to 
those  who  hs^  contributed  to  his  ^  Restoration,"  and  among  ihoae  whom 
*^  the  king  delighted  to  honour,"  we  find  from  Fepys'  gossip,  that  he 
'' knighted  Mr.  MorlaDd,  and  did  sive  the  reason  for  it  openly — tkat  it 
was  for  giving  him  inieiligenee  du  the  time  he  toas-  clerh  to  Seorotarie 
Thurloe/' 

This  debasing  avowal  seems  to  me  to  humiliate  the  bestower  and 
receiver  of  honour  alike,  and  leaves  a  revolting  impression  of  the  effect 
of  civil  convulsions  in  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  truth  and  trust 
among  men.  Here  we  have  The  King  I  ^  the  very  fount  of  honour,'' 
rewarding  a  course  of  service  to  him,  which  was  in  effect  treachery  to 
Morland's  own  trusting  employer,  and  proclaiming  his  new  knight  to  his 
assembled  court  as  one  who  had  boueht  his  favour  by  such  systematic 
breach  of  faith  and  honesty,  as  in  ordmary  relations  between  man  and 
man  would  expel  the  traitor  from  decent  society.  No  doubt  Charles  was 
neither  of  character  nor  in  circumstances  to  look  too  nicely  into  the 
moral  features  of  any  means  which  helped  him  to  his  throne;  yet  he  must 
have  been  devoid  of  the  commonest  moral  perception  if,  in  his  secret  soul, 
he  could  look  upon  his  new-made  knight  without  loathing. 

The  acknowledgment  of  Morland's  services  did  not  rest  in  a  pahry 
knighthood.  He  sfaortiy  afber  received  a  life-pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  charged  upon  the  Post  Office  revenue ;  and  when,  a 
littie  later  in  tiie  year,  tiie  king  was  scattering  honours  over  the  luid 
witii  lavish  hand,  we  find  among  tiiem  <^  Sir  Samuel  Moriand,  of  Sonth- 
hamstede  Bannister,  Berks,  Baronet/**  Nay,  further  still,  we  find  him 
obtaining  from  his  reckless  master  not  only  this  honour  for  himself,  but 

• 
*  Morland's  Waldensian  narrative  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  sum  among  the  **  poor  VaadoiB"  to  the  amount  of  21,908/.,  and  closes 
with  a  **  baUanee  in  hand*'  of  16,338/.  lOs.  3d.   Query :  What  became  ofthia  balance  f 
Did  the  *"  merrie  moDaich"  And  it  still  *<  in  hand"  when  he  came  to  WhitehaU  ? 
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a  **  biank  haromicy  or  two!"  to  dispose  of  for  his  own  private  adyantage. 
It  would  |be  a  curions  pieoe  of  secret  bistoiy  if  we  could  trace  out  among 
**  The  Order  of  Baronets"  the  individnal  who  bought  his  honour  ^^  5o» 
marckS"  from  this  Baronet*hroker  of  Baronetcies  I 

We  learn  this  fact,  as  before,  from  the  gossip  of  Pe^s.  Pepys  had^ 
it  seem%  been  Morland's  pupil  at  Cambridge,  and  had  rarmed  so  low  an 
esdmate  of  his  former  tutor's  judgment  aud  common  sense,  that  he  avows 
his  Bcnrprise  at  finding  him  so  well  able  to  make  his  way  at  court  in  the 
new  world  just  then  beginning.  On  the  14th  of  Aug^t^  1660,  Pepjs 
aaakes  an  entry,  in  his  awn  style,  as  follows: 

'^  To  the  Priyy-seale  Office,  and  thence  to  Mr.  Pym,  the  tailor's,  and  I 
agreed  upon  making  me  a  ydvet  ooate ;  thence  to  the  Priyy-seale  againe, 
mere  Sir  Samuel  Morland  came  with  a  baronet's  grant  to  pome,  tvhich 
the  king  had  given  him  to  make  money  of.  Here  we  staid  with  him  a 
neat  while,  and  he  told  me  the  whole  manner  of  his  senring  the  king  in 
tiie  time  of  the  Protector,  and  how  Thurloe's  bad  usage  made  him  doe  it; 
how  he  discovered  Sir  Biehard  WUhs*  and  how  he  had  sunk  his 
fortune  for  the  king ;  and  that  now  the  king  had  given  him  a  pennon  of 
500L  per  aimum  in  ^b»  Post  Office  for  life,  and  the  benefit  of  two 
baronets! — alle  which  doe  make  me  beg^  to  think  thaihe  is  not  so  much 
ofafooU  as  I-ioek  him  to  be.** 

Poor  Iforiand,  while  opening  his  heart  to  his  former  pupil,  fitde 
thought  thaA  he  was  confiding  his  secrets  to  a  ^'diiel  takin'  notes'* 
to  be  ^'prented"  for  the  edification  of  generations  yet  unborn — as  litde  did 
good  Doctor  GKlly  (the  modem  historian  of  the  Waldenses)  suspect  what 
a  *^by-way  eajpose  of  character  he  had  passed  over  in  Pepys'  pages, 
when  ne  sketched  the  following  glowing  portrait  of  Cromweu  s  almoner 
and  accredited  agent  to  the  proud  Duke  of  Savoy."  ''  Cromwell  (writes 
Doctor  Grilly)  could  not  have  chosen  a  man  better  qualified  to  discharge 

*  The  case  of  Sir  lEUchard  WOUs,  here  alluded  to,  is  detailed  at  laige  by 
ClarendoQ  in  book  zvi.  of  his  History;  and  GlareodoQ  ftiUy  gives  Morhmd  the 
credit  which  he  thus  chums,  of  having  been  the  discoverer  ai  the  double-dealing 
of  WHIis,  who  appears  to  have  gone  here  and  there,  Urorn  one  party  to  another, 
in  the  civil  wars,  but  who  ultimately,  for  a  large  pension,  became  the  "  spied 
wpijf*  of  Oramwell,  inasmudi  as  all  his  discoveries  were  reconveyed,  as  soon  as 
made,  by  Morland  to  Charles.  This  business  is  no  fiirther  connected  with  our 
present  subject  than  as  it  exhibits  another  phase  of  tliat  queer,  loose  morality 
which  characterised  the  intrigues  of  that  period.  'Willis  was  a  traitor,  but  he 
wore  his  mask  "  with  a  difference."  If  he  betrayed  the  king's  agents  and  jMrtisans, 
he  did  BO  with  as  little  damage  to  the  king's  cause  as  he  wdl  could.  He  spared  the 
*'  good  men  and  true"  as  mudi  as  possible,  but  gave  up  the  doubtfiil  and  moderate 
without  hesitation.  *'It  was  soon  noted,"  observes  CUrendon,  **that  he  (Sir  B. 
'Willis)  seldom  communicated  anything  in  which  there  was  necessity  to  name 
any  man  who  was  of  the  king's  party  amf  had  <dtp<^f8  been  so  reputed;  but  what 
was  undertaken  by  amf  of  the  Preebfierian  partjf^  or  6f  tmy  who  had  been  agametthe 
kmg,  waepomtd  out  to  the  life.  ....  If  at  any  time  he  named  any  who  had  been 
of  the  king's  party,  it  was  chiefly  those  who  were  tati^fied  with  what  they  had 
doney  how  little  so  ever,  and  resolved  to  adventure  no  more." — Clarendon,  b.  xvL 

The  whole  **  secret  service"  of  that  period  was  a  perfect  network  of  intrigue. 
Cromwell  and  Thurloe  had  in  turn  their  spies  in  the  very  king's  chambers,  who 
were  in  like  manner  detected;  for  an  instance  of  which,  see  '^Maning's 
treachery,"  as  narrated  by  Clarendon  in  same  book.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it 
probable  that  while  Cromwell  was  served  with  more  ability,  Charles  found  more 
JUkiity  in  his  agents,  and  that  the  Protector  felt  that  he  was  walking  over  mines 
and  pitfoUs  at  every  step  of  his  reign. 
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.the  duties  of  sach  an  embassj  than  Horland.  Young,  ardent,  fall  of 
courage,  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  the  character  whidi  he  had  to 
■sustain  as  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Engand,  he  pro- 
cured an  audience  at  Rivoli,  where  he  addressed  the  Duke  in  a  Latin 
oration,  which,  after  a  few  customary  expressions  of  courtesy,  contained 
truths  which  none  but  a  stem  republican  (! !)  could  think  of  sounding  in 
royal  ears." 

After  the  extracts  we  have  given,  Morland  disappears  from  Pepys' 
graphic  memoranda  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional dash  of  the  pen,  sufficient  to  show  us  that  he  very  soon  became 
one  of  those  hangers-on  of  the  court  who,  no  longer  needed,  was  no 
longer  noticed.  We  can  see,  as  if  with  our  living  eye&^  that  Sir  Samud 
had,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  ^*  worn  out  his  court  welcome  at  White- 
hall," and  was  become  a  kind  of  '^  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowler"  among  the 
reckless  courtiers  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  royal  gratitude  which 
in  its  first  fervour  had  flung  him  baronetcies  to  dispense,  and  assigned 
him  an  ample  pension  on  the  public  revenue,  in  time  began  to  cool, 
and  cooling,  to  collapse !  So  that,  after  an  interval,  we  ^find,  first, 
'Hhe  lord  treasurer,"  wiUi  a  Joe  Hume  ausieriiy^  ^'curtailing  his 
pension,"  and  presently  the  curtailed  pension  falb  into  arrear  to  a 
formidable  amount;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  c^ituiy 
(1684-6),  we  trace  the  King^s  knight  and  baronet  to  a  small  house 
at  Vauxhall,  whero  he  employed  himself  in  scientific  and  mechanical 
experiments,*  which  classed  him  with  the  persons  known  in  that  age  as 
**  projectors" — men  out  of  place  in  the  pleasuro-seeking  court  of  Charles, 
but  who  would  have  been  more  duly  estimated  in  our  day,  when 
speculation  periodically  combines  itself  into  **  Lunar  Railway  Companies," 
"  Timbuctoo  Mining  Associations,"  and  other  provisions  for  evaporating 
the  extra  energy  and  capital  of  our  countrymen.  Assuredly,  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  had  he  now  lived,  would  have  written  himself  down  X.  Y.  Z. 
and  A.  S»  S.,  &c.,  dec,  &c.,  and  have  held  high  place  in  the  ^'  director- 
ships" and  "  management"  of  the  "joint-stock  bubbles"  of  our  day. 

"  Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood."  Sir  Samuel  Morland  was 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  when,  notwithstanding  his  experience, 
his  erudition,  his  converse  with  courts,  and  the  crafb  which  nis  own 
practice  in  the  ways  of  deception  should  have  taught  him,  he  fell  into  as 
shallow  a  pitfall  as  ever  snared  a  schoolboy.  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
his  mishap  without  seeing  in  it  something  at  once  of  the  pitiable  and 
ludicrous,  and,  above  all,  some  judicial  infusion  of  that  treachery  which 
he  had  long  before  prided  himself  upon  practising  upon  others.  If  the 
comparison  may  be  used  without  profaneness,  the  case  seems  to  resemble 
that  of  Jacob,  who,  having  in  his  youth  beguiled  his  aged  father,  was 
himself  in  his  own  old  age  made  by  his  own  children  the  subject  of  con- 
tinued frauds,  which  well-nigh  brought  his  "  grej  hairs  with  sorrow  to 

*  Upon  looking  into  Eveljm's  graver  ^  Diary,"  running  parallel  with  the  gossip 
of  Pepys,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  Morland,  and  his  ingenious  contrivances  and 
inventions.  Some  annotator  has  *'  made  a  note**  confounding  Sir  Samuel  Morland, 
our  hero^  with  his  son,  who  died  unmarried  and  childless  in  1716  ;  but  th^re  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  Sir  Samuel  the  elder,  who  survived  to  the  year  1695,  was  the 
person  mentioned  in  these  Diaries,  and  the  "Master  of  Mechanics"  to  Charles  and 
J  ames  the  Second. 
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Ae  gmve.''  But  Sir  S«nadi  Morland  most  tell  hiB  own  sorrows,  wfaich 
lie  introdooes,  BtmagfAj  enough,  in  an  official  communication  to  his 
quondua  pnpil,  now  the  prosperous  and  powerful  Secretary  to  the  Navy, 

J»n  ihe  sul^ecft  of  some  projected  improvements  ia  the  construction 
'^guarcainages*'' 

**  8IB  SAMUEL  MORLAND  TO  KB.  PSPTS. 

«Bat,  19  Feb^  1686-7. 

**  Sot, — I  went  ahout  three  or  four  daies  since  to  see  what  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Navy  had  done  upon  the  order  you  sent  them  relating 
to  the  new  gun-carriages,  &c.,  but  met  none  bat  Sir  John  Nareborough, 
who  told  me  your  order  fespeotmg  a  trial  of  shooting  to  be  made  like* 
that  at  Portsmouth,  which  was  impracticable  at  Deptfora,  becanse  shoot* 
ing  with  powder  only  was  no  trial,  and  shooting  with  bullets  too 
dangerous ;  and  thererore  his  opinion,  which  ho  did  Miere  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  board,  was,  that  to  each  new  carriage  should  be  the 
addition  of  a  windlass,  and  also  the  false  truck  at  the  end  of  the  canriages ; 
and  that  all  the  other  things,  as  eye-bolts,  tackles,  '&c.,  shodd  be  left  as 
they  are  on  the  old  carriages  till  such  time  as  a  fbll  trial  be  made  of  the 
new  way,  both  at  sea  and  in  a  fight,  and  then  what  shall  prove  to  be 
nselese  in  the  old  way  may  be  wholly  left  off  and  laid  aside. 

'*  I  could  have  waited  on  you  with  this  account  myself,  but  I. presume 
you  have  by  this  time  heard  what  an  unfortunate  and  fatal  accident  hath 
lately  befallen  me,  of  which  I  shall  ^ve  you  an  abbreviate. 

*'  About  three  weeks  or  a  month  since,  being  in  veiy  great  perplexities, 
and  almost  distracted  for  want  of  moneys,  my  private  creditors  torment- 
ing me  from  morning  till  night,  and  some  of  them  threatening  me  with 
a  prison,  and  having  no  positive  answer  from  his  majesty  about  t/ie 
1300/.  which  the  late  Lord  Treasurer  ctU  off  from  my  pension  so  severely  ^ 
which  left  debt  upon  me  which  I  was  wholly  unable  to  pay,  there  came  a 
certain  person  to  me  whom  I  had  relieved  in  a  starving  condition,  and 
for  whom  I  had  done  a  thousand  kindnesses,  who  pretended  in  gratitude 
to  help  me  to  a  wife^  who  was  a  very  virtuous  person  and  sweet  dispoei- 
tioned  ladye,  and  an  heiresse  who  had  500/.  in  land  heritanoe  per 
annum,  and  4000/.  in  readie  money,  with  the  interest  since  nine  years, 
besides  a  mortgage  upon  300/.  per  annum  more,  with  plate,  jewels,  he.. 
The  devil  himself  could  not  contrive  more  probable  circumstances  than 
were  lay'd  before  me ;  and  when  I  liad  of^n  a  mind  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  I  had  no  power,  believing/or  certain  reasons  thai  there  were  some 
charms  or  witchcraft  used  upon  mcj  and  withall,  believing  it  utterly  im- 
possible that  a  person  so  oUiged  shoukl  ever  be  guilty  of  so  black  a  deed 
as  to  betray  me  in  so  barbajK>us  a  manner.  Besides  that^  I  really  be* 
Ueved  it  a  blessing  from  Heaven  for  my  charity  to  that  person ;  and  I 
was  about  a  fortnight  since  led  as  a  fool  to  the  stocks,  and  marryed  a 

eoachmctn^s  daughter  not  worth  a  shUUng^  and And  thus 

I  am  both  absolutely  ruined  in  my  fortune  and  reputation,  and  must 
become  a  derision  to  the  world. 

'<  My  case  is  at  present  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  and  I  pnmme  that 
one  word  from  his  majes^  to  his  proctor,  and  advocate^  and  judge,  would 
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procure  me  speedy  joitioe.  If  either  oar  old  aonniiinteiifle  or  Chintna 
pity  more  yon,  I  b^  yoa  to  put  in  a  land  worn  &r  me,  and  to  deliver 
the  endosed  into  the  Idng's  own  hands,  and  with  all  eonTedent  speed, 
figr  a  cziminal  bound  and  going  to  ezeeation  is  not  in  greater  agonies 
than  has  been  my  poor  active  sonl  since  this  befel  me ;  aaod  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  leave  in  three  Hnes  for  me,  with  your  own  porter,  what 
answer  the  king  gives  yoo,  and  my  man  shall  oill  for  it.  A  flood  of 
tears  blinds  my  eyes,  and  I  can  write  no  more,  but  that  I  am 

*^  Tour  most  humble  and  poore  distrest  servant, 

^  S.  M0BI.AIIII." 

On  the  stage,  this  would  be  the  point  in  the  doped  old  bachelor's  case 
on  which  the  ^^Deus  ex  nutehmd"  would  descend,  and  dAer  deliver  him 
firom  die  noose  into  which  he  had  run  his  silly  hcMid,  or  leave  it  an  inr 
dissoluble  knot,  the  pressure  or  torment  of  which  would  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  audienoe ;  but  in  our  true  iale^  the  pUafol  sorrows  of 
the  silly  old  man  are  6ii#&e^fMii^.  He  had  heavier  and  more  pfotrected 
punishment  to  undergo  for  the  senile  self-love  in  wbadi  he  allowed  him« 
self  to  be  persuaded  that  a  '^virtuous  and  sweet-disposilioned  ladye^'' 
with  an  hdrship  which  would  lusve  made  her  a  ^  cynosure"  for  the 
gallants  of  the  court,  had  become  enffouie  of  a  starving  sexagenarian* 
We  can  find  no  parallel  for  mxh  a  case  of  infatuation  nearer  thin  tiiat  of 
Malvdio. 


DBCOBATIVB  AST  IN  EN &LAND. 

Thbbb  are^  undonbtedfy,  many  fine  buildings  in  this  country,  and 
some  amongst  them  are  not  without  those  intenud  embellishments  whidi 
add  so  mu(£  to  the  splendour  'of  the  palaces  of  France  and  Italy ;  but, 
as  a  eeneral  rule,  die  Decorative  branch  of  Art  has,  in  England,  been 
greatty  neglected. 

The  ornamentation  of  domestic  interiosB,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
painting,  never  made  any  remarkable  progress  amongst  us,  and,  where  it 
did  exist,  it  was  dnefiy  to  be  found  in  royal  residences  and  in  mansions 
almost  royal,  like  Blenheim,  Chatsworth,  and  a  few  otiierB.  But  the 
**  painted  ceilings,"  on  which  were  expended  the  labours  of  Thomhilly 
Veirio,  and  Di^erre,  were  the  last  efforts  of  a  s^le  that  never  hartj 
became  engrafted  hera  This  would  not  have  excitea  modi  remt  if  the 
mytiu^ogical  tastes  of  those  artists  had  alone  been  perpetuated,  but  with 
tlie  era  to  which  the v  bdimffed  the  prindple  of  internal  decoration  seems 
to  have  been  abanooned  ^together.  Architecture,  plain  even  to  uffli- 
ness,  took  possession  of  our  streets,  whitewadi  within-doors  held  undis- 
pnted  sway,  and  as  for  as  Art  was  concerned,  the  rudimental  arrange- 
ments of  the  wigwam  were  infinitely  mora  pictnresqoe  than  the  papered 
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walls  of  the  ciyiliBed  EngtiBhrnan.  This,  too^  in  a  cUmate  where  the 
presence  of  bright  tints  and  the  enlivening  creations'  of  the  painter's 
fancy  are  almost  neeessaiy  ix>  atone  for  tb  want  of  a  radiant^  sunny 
atmosphere. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  hotn,  ns  by  the  pennai  of  a  small 
brochure^  that  has  just  feUen  in  our  way,  by  which  we  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  Becoraiiye  Art  has  not  only  dawned  again  ixpoa  England,  but 
that,  under  yery  &yonrable  auspices,  it  has  alrmdy  been  adopted  in  a 
quarter  well  calculated  to  influence  public  taste.  It  is  M.  Auguste 
Hervieu,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  the  mat  Frendi  painters  Gros  and 
Girodet,  to  wjiom  we  are  indeoted  for  this  revival,  and  her  Ghnce  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  to  whom  we  owe  its  adoption,  that  beautifnl 
summer  abode  Cliefden-on-Thames  being  the  scene  where  M.  Hervieu's 
remarkable  talents  have  found  full  scope  for  their  exercise.  Two  ceilings 
have  there  been  submitted  to  his  skill,  one  of  them  in  a  dsesong-room 
where,  on  an  asure  sky,  Cupids  are  floating ;  the  oth^,  of  much  greater 
importance,  the  ceiling  of  the  nraud  staircase,  where  the  Four  Seasons 
are  admirably  illustrated,  the  sulgect  having  been  suggested  by  the  noble 
owner  of  Cliefden  herself. 

The  example  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  one  that  deserves  to  be 
generally  followed,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Art  in  the  abstract  as  fbr  its' 
execution  at  the  hands  of  M.  Hervieu.  The  expense  attendant  upon 
this  kind  of  decoration  is  not  such  as  to  wagh  against  the  advantage  of 
its  employment,  which  is,  indeed,  as  M.  Hervieu  observe!^  ^  eventually 
more  economical,  firom  its  durability,  than  the  use  of  ordmssy  snbsti* 
tutes.**  As  rmrds  the  appficadon  of  the  Decorative  Art  on  a  large 
scale,  we  may  nurly  ask,  with  M.  Hervieu,  '*  Why  shoidd  not  Architec- 
ture, Painting,  ana  Sculpture  be  invited  to  eo-operate  in  England  as  in 
Italy,  France,  and  elsewhere  ?  Why  shouM  not  the  more  menial  e£Port8 
of  tne  pencil  be  called  in  to  give  life  and  warmth  to  the  ool£r  tones  and 
the  more  abstract  and  fiigid  fiimw  of  the  kindred  arts  ?  There  are 
portions  of  the  interior  of  great  mansions,  such  as  halls,  sturcases,  and 
ceihngs,  where  the  absence  of  this  adjunct  produces  a  painful  sense  of 
void.' 

We  trust  these  voids  will,  by  degrees,  be  filled  up,  and  we  know  of  no 
artist  better  calculated  than  M.  Hervieu  to  aocomplidi  such  a  task. 

*  Bevhral  of  Pictorial  DeoontUni  in  England.    Londoiu  8<&ulie  and  Ca 
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ALISON'S  MPTH  VOLUME.* 

Of  tlie  seven  chapters  which  make  up  the  present  volome,  one, — to 
which,  judging  by  hu  preliDunary  pxospectiu^  the  author  attaches  con- 
siderable importance,  and  woold  assign  first-rate  powers  of  attraction, — is 
devoted  to  a  critical  resume  of  the  Literature  of  Germany.  To  this  we 
shall  recur  anon.  The  other  six  discuss  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Germany,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  Liberation  to  the  revolu- 
tionary  epoch  of  1848 ;  the  affairs  of  France,  Jfrom  the  extinction  of  the 
hereditary  peerage  at  the  close  of  ISSl,  to  the  fall  of  Count  Mold's 
ministry  in  1837;  the  internal  history  of  our  own  country^  from  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  fall  of  £arl  Grey's  ministry  in  1834  ; 
and  the  progress  of  events  in  Turkey,  Greece^  Egypt,  and  the. East,  from 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1828  to  Mehemet  Aii's  Acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  allied  Europe,  in  1841. 

There  is  much  that  is  "  interesting  and  instructive"  in  these  historical 
diapters.  The  least  diffuse,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  the  least  valuable, 
is  tnat  bestowed  upon  the  quarter  of  a  century's  peace  in  Germany ; 
wherein  the  hbtorian  diligently  sets  forth  the  effects,  of  tlus  lone  period 
of  repose^  and  of  the  entire  cessation  of  domestic  war*  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  the  increase  of  social  prosperity.  He  shows  how 
peace,  instead  oi  producing  universal  contentment,  "  cast  not  the  olive- 
brauch,  but  a  firebrand  into  the  bosom"  of  Ger^iany, — the  stillness  which 
prevailed  being  but  the.  harbinger  of  future  strife  and  desolation.  For  the 
War  of  Liberation  had  given  an  impulse  to  progressive,  and«  so  to  speak» 
aggressive  patriotbm.  Young  Grermany  had  *'  struck  for  the  Fatherland 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  cementing  with  their  blood  not  only  its  ex^ 
temal  in  dependence,  hut  its  internal  freedom."  Sir  Archibald  allowsy , 
with  his  wonted  Cfandour  and  fair  dealing,  which  so  far  make  him  a  jewel 
of  a  Conservative  historian,  that  although  it  cannpt  be  said  that  any . 
express  promise  was  made  by  tho  German  sovereigns  to  their  people, 
when  the  war  of  liberation  broke  out,  or  during  its  continuance,  that 
representative  institutions  should  be  the  reward  of  national  valour, — ^yet 
that  undoubtedly  this  was  everywhere  understood,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^ 
*^  constituted  the  mainspring  of  the  astonishing  efforts  made  by  tne  people 
of  Germany  at  this  eventfiu  period."  uTbe^wac  at  an  end,  abundant  evi- 
dence is  on  record,  that  the  "general  establishment  of  constitutional 
governments  formed  part  of  the  understood  compact  between  the  sove- 
reigns and  people  of  Germany."  But  Sir  Archibald  is  free  to  own,  and 
ca refill  to  prove,  that  these  monarchs  broke  faith  as  completely  with  the 
people,  when  the  latter  had  fought  and  conquered  for  tnem,  as  did  the 
Tiers-Etat  of  France  with  the  clergy,  whose  accession  had  given  them 
the  majority  over  the  privileged  orders  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Especially  he  directs  attention  to  the  delays  and  deluding  arts  of  the 
Prussian  government,  and  its  alliance  with  Austria  in  preparing  and 
passing  the,  so-called,  Final  Act  of  confederation  (1820),  the  effect  of 

*  History  of  Europe,  llroni  the  Fkll  of  Kapoleon  in  1815  to  the  Accession  of 
Louis  NapAeon  in  18S3.  By  Sir  Aicbibald  Alison,  Bart,  D.G.L.  VoL  Y.  Black- 
wood.   1858. 
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which  was,  nofe  to  confirm  but  destroy  {popular  influence  in  afiaira  of 
state.  "The  firee  cities,  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  burned  with  the 
greatest  intensity,  and  a  few  lesser  states  and  large  towns  by  which  it 
was  shared,  were  completely  kept  down  by  the  weight  of  Austria  and 
Prussia^  who  not  only  commanded  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Diet,  but 
had  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Confederacy  at  their  disposal.** 
Flattering  things  are,  however,  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Prussia — whose  leading  statesmen,  during  this  period,  such  as 
Hardenberg,  BemstoriF,  and  William  von  Humboldt,  exerted  themselves 
discreetly  and  emphatically  to  secure  the  well-being,  the  better-being, 
ihe  best-being  of  their  country. 

But  their  exertions  tended,  the  more  directly  in  proportion  to  their 
success,  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  irritation  of  the  masses  at 
being  ^*  kept  out  of  their  rights."  Education  and  enlightenment  fostered, 
not  dulled,  the  popular  uneasiness  at  unpopular  measures.  The  crash 
must  come  at  last,  sooner  or  later ;  the  longer  deferred,  the  more  yiolent 
its  results.  It  came  accordingly  in  1848,  and  remains  to  be  described  by 
Alison  in  a  future  volume.  Why  it  was  so  long  delayed,  he  in  part 
would  explain  by  what  he  calls  '^  a  very  curious  circumstance,"  on  the 
£ftce  of  it  threatening  to  restrain,  but  in  point  of  fact  helping  to  extend, 
the  authority  of  the  ruling  powers.  This  is,  the  spread  of  education  in 
Germany  among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  For  Sir  Archibald's  view 
of  the  case  is,  that  although  education  would  at  first  dispose  Youne 
Germany  to  liberal,  and  even  revolutionary  opinions, — insomuch,  indeed, 
that  extreme  licence  of  ideas  in  the  schools  and  unirersities  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  anxiety  to  principalities  and  powers, — ^)'et,  when  these 
young  patriots  lefit  college,  and  had  to  get  their  bread,  the  education  they 
had  received  compelled  them,  if  bread  they  would  have,  to  close  with  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  it,  namely,  government  employment.  They 
codd  not  dig ;  and  if  to  beg  they  were  ashamed*  speedily  they  must 
resolve  what  they  would  do — even  *^  knock  under  **  to  Destiny  and  the 
dons,  and  accept  the  pay  of  the  authorities  whom  it  had  been  their  youth- 
ful dream  to  displace  and  utteriy  confound.  "  Universally  educated,  they 
all  sighed  for  intellectual  rather  than  physical  labour:  restricted  in  their 
walk  of  life  by  circumstances,  there  was  not  one  in  ten  could  find  employ- 
ment, or  earn  a  subsistence  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Trade  or  manufac- 
tures in  a  country  so  little  commercial  could  absorb  only  a  limited 
number ;  the  army  furnished  occupation  merely  for  a  few  years  in  early 
life ;  colonies  there  were  none ;  emigration,  till  the  middle  of  the  century, 
was  almost  unknown."  Hence  the  only  resource  was  government  em- 
ployment. The  crowded  number  of  applicants  gave  tne  authorities  a 
powerful  hold  over  young  gentlemen,  whom  the  straits  and  privations  of 
this  worky-day  world  were  fast  disillusionising.  '*  Dreaming  of  republics, 
and  declaiming  passages  about  Brutus  and  Cromwell,  was  very  exciting, 
as  lotig  as  the  youths  were  at  college,  maintained  by  their  parents,  and 
animated  by  the  presence  of  each  other ;  but  when  they  went  out  into 
the  world,  and  found  themselves  alone  in  a  garret,  with  scarce  the  means 
of  purchasing  one  meal  a  day,  it  became  very  desirable  to  exchange  such 
penury  for  the  certainty  and  security  of  a  government  office."  It  is  the 
old  story.  Telle  est  la  we.  And  thus,  inasmuch  as  for  every  vacant 
situation  in  Germany,— even  the  meanest  SchreibersteUe^  the  narrowest 
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plaM,  Ae  pettieft  berth-*-ft  roaoA  •down  of  amUtkms  qaiiiiJMtet  oflmd 
llieiMelveB  with  |n«oipituit  wmprBtsement,  no  wonder  if  tiie  '^  avdent 
fltuden V'  fresh  though  fae  might  be  from  bis  repufalieaa  maguiloqoeDce^ 
loB  doels,  his  pipe,  md  his  Moved  beer,  soon  beesme  nergedy  iMtnifth^ 
stending  his  glorions  antecedents,  in  m  '^qniet,  respectable  goremment 
emphySj  who  toiled  at  his  desk  twelve  hoars  a  day  far  eigh^  poands  a 
year,  and  thanked  his  stars  that,  in  the  dread  eompetitioBylie  nad  drawn 
sndi  a  prise  in  the  lottery  of  Kfe."  Que  vmdez-^vems  f  it  would  be  the 
same,  Sir  Archibald  sabmits,  in  every  other  country  if  the  means  of 
eodstenoe  were  equally  restricted.  Cat  off  the  backwoods  and  Califomia 
from  America;  or  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow, /r/«t  India  and 
Antralia,  from  England,  and  wliere,  he  asks,  would  be  the  boasted  in- 
dependence of  die  Anglo*  Saxon  cfanaoter  ?  Evidontly,  on  his  shewing, 
Boniiepe* 

Among  the  more  animated  descriptions  in  tiie  narratire  portibn  of  this 
volume,  will  be  foond  that  tif  the  Duchess  do  Beiri^  admitwes  sn  1 832, 
flf  theinsuireedon  in  Paris  after  the  fuaend  of  General  Lamanptt^  of  the 
flieffe  of  Antwerp,  the  **  monster  trial''  fer  treaaott  foefiore  the  Chamber 
of  Feers  in  1885  (rather  curiously  dssignatod  a  lepetitien  of  die  O.  P. 
riots  of  London,  with  this  dl&renoe,  that  the  scene  of  them  was  not  a 
dieatre  but  a  court  of  justice  cortainly  b  ^ery  theatrics!  oue^  jw  «  not 
unusual  in  Erance)^  the  attenqvt  by  Fiesohi  on  the  lifis  of  Louis  Philqipe, 
the  Strasbnrg  ventuie  of  Louis  Kwoleon,  and  the  bom^bavdmeat  of 
Beyrout  and  of  Acre  under  Adnurals  Stopfbrd  and  Reform-Club 
**  Chaxhe/*  The  Instorian's  reflections  on  the  treaty  consequent  upon 
dns  feat  of  British  arms,  particularly  as  bearing  on  die  war  with  Rnssia 
of  1854,  are  wordiy  of  an  attentive  reading,  and  famish  matter  lior  grave 
speculation  as  to  what  may  be  hereafber. 

His  own  disposition  to  moody  forebodings  is  well  known,  and  years 
diat  bring  the  philosophic  mind— to  some  people — deeptn  diis  tendwicy 
radier  than  otherwise.  Thus,  in  the  present  volume,  he  pienoniices  that 
man  blind  indeed  who  does  not  perceive  in  current  German  Hterature 
die  heavings  of  a  pent-up  fire  destined  to  produce  duroes  and  coirvuLsioiis 
more  earnest,  more  aerious,  but  not  less  bloody,  than  thaw  of  the  French 
Rofolution.  And  again,  he  rmrds  the  cession  erf  Antwerp,  that  '*  great 
ontworic  of  Napoleon  against  Engiand,"  together  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  Flemish  barrier  in  die  north,  and  of  Constantinople  in  the  south 
(*<  virtually  ceded  to  Rusria,"  by  our  policy,  or  want  of  it^  in  1838),  as 
melancholy  proob  of  ^'the  infatuation  whicn  had  seiaed  upon  the  nations 
in  Europe  the  most  boasting  of  their  intelligence;"  admng,  diat  they 
bequeathed  *'  one,  probably  two,  dreadful  wars  in  frituse  times  to  die 
British  people."  Whether  we  Ave  moved  by  Sir  Archibald's  wanninffs, 
and  feel  convinced  by  his  previsions,  or  no ;  whether  we  sate  his  philo- 
sophy at  a  high  figure,  or  treat  it  as  a  negative  quantity ;  at  the  least  we 
muBt  give  him  credit  for  earnestness  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  to  enforce  it,  now  by  historical  example,  now  by  didactic  precept,— 
in  short,  to  realise,  in  his  own  way,  that  ideid  of  History  which  has  been 
defined  Philosophy  teaching  by  Example. 

The  notion  of  reviewing  European  literature  in  distinct  chapters,  as 
well  as  of  narrating  European  history,  is  a  mistake  on  Sir  Archibald's 
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part  He  is  aot  the  nan  fiir  it  Ifodung,  one  eould  not  help  believixig, 
after  dipping  ii^o  -die  chiq»t«r  on  English  literature  in  yoL  i^  mtliang 
could  he  wone  ihan  that  somey  cxf  home  productions.  Bnt  the  ehapter 
on  Oemun  wthoedi^)  in  <vol.  t.  bests  it  hollefir  in  badness.  We  have 
not  speoe  to  dwell  «a  psoofii  of  the  writer's  iaoompetenoy  to  deal  with  Ide 
large  subject.  But  the  reader  shall  jndse,  by  two  instances,  how  deepfy 
the  leemed  baronet  must  have  etudied  Ae  oelefarilies  and  cUssics  of  the 
VtOerhind. 

He  describes  StroDS^  Zfden  i^^tfii  as  the  leading  wovk  of  the  ^JEUtiond 
Sehool  of  dinneSy"  the  object  -of  which  is,  he'sajs^  to  eiqdain  away 'Cvery 
miraculous  event,  to  solve  eveiy  dark  enigma,  to  eli^e  everr  metaplmical 
difficulty  connected  with  die<CniMan  faHh,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  subEme 
and  benefioeot  system  of  JEDOfaKty,  which  jseason  may  embrace  without 
difficulty,  and  reflection  adhere  to  ^thoot  regret.  Stnnss,  it  seems,  is 
die  head,  ihe^^icii^  prtnocpt,  the  xqpreflentative  man,  of  a  school  wbsch 
teaches  that  *'  our  Savioiir  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  wlioBe  pnwepts 
it  would  he  well  if  the  world  would  follow;  hot  onfyin  a  gx«ater  degree 
than  Confucius,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  iUmninatsd  by  &vina  Hg^  AH  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  CSuistianity,  the  Trinityy-^e  Godhead  of  om*  Saviour, 
ite  fall  of  Jtfa%  the  Bedemptimi,  are  either  denied  or  pasnd  over  with 
veiv  hltle  cousidenitioo,  as  tending  only  to  ifflnetaethe  mind  in  abstract 
ana  metaplmBCBl  qoestioas,  ;to  &e  neglect  of  the  weightisr  matten  o£ 
theiaw." 

We  had  always  tahen'Stranss's  work  to  he  a  reaction  from  the  viewg 
ef  the  ^'IRational  School"— the  myth  to  be  a  doctrine  "deaa  con^ 
trary"  to  the  naturalism  of  Semler  and  Panlus.  Can  Sir  Axdnhald 
Alison  have  really  read  a  page  of  that  Strauss  whcee  aim  it  was  to  demo-: 
fish  the  entire  system  of  fiational  Divinity,  ^ose  scheme  diflhrs  as  un- 
compromisin^y  from  the  Naturafists  as  oom  the  Supnmatnrafistfe,  from 
Fauhis  of  Stuttgart  as  from  Paul  of  Taieua,  but  whom  Sir  Ardnbald 
repceeents  as  the  most  aUe  and  influential  advocate  of  diose  Bational 
divines, .  who,  ^  waihout  openly  disputing  the  fondaaiental  doctrines  of 
Christianity''  (tins  of  Strauss!),  pcofess  to  ^'establish  them  on  what  is 
decBBed  the  solid  basis  of  tm&  and  reason"  ?  Jf  tibe  same  terms  were 
used  in  reriowing  Sfies  Maxtineau's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Atkinsoui 
they  conM  hardly  he  more  out  of  ^lace. 

Poor  consdation,  thereftire,  can  it  afford  those  who  are  dismayed  at  the 
possible  tendencies  of  Strauses  vevolntionary  doctrine,  to  be  assured,  as 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  undertakes  to  assure  them,  A&t  *'  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  real  ground  for  these  apprehensions."  Before  they  can 
be  tranquillised  by  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  they  will  prefer  having 
some  slight  ground  lor  supposing  him  to  have  met  with  Strauss,  and  dis- 
covered ms  relation  by  antagonism  to  the  Rational  School.  As  tiie  case 
now  stands,  diere  is  every  reason  >to  suspect  that  the  historian's  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  anti^Chnstian,  anti-naturalist,  anti-theist  in  question,  is 
just  about  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  good  Dr.  Chalmers,  when,  being 
urged  by*Thohick  to  read  Strauop-  'as  a  mere  matter  of  duty  for  a  Regius 
Brofessor  of  Dirinity  and  "foremost  man"  in  the  Scottish  Idrk — the 
simple  honest  doctor  ezchtimed:  ^<  Well,  I  wiH  read  it,  I  will  indeed;" 
and  then  wistfully  added,  "  Is  ita  big  book,  yon  ?"  Not  big  enoi:^h| 
evidently,  to  have  cost  Alison  much  time  or  pabs  in  the  reading. 
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Agun:  ''  ScMegel,**  writes  the  Historisn  of  Europe,  ^*hBB  a  very  high 
leptttation  in  Gennanv,  and  his  Philosophy  of  Hutory  is  often  referred 
to  as  containing  profound  and  important  views  of  human  affairs/'  Of 
course  the  reader  assumes  that  Fi«deriok  Schlegel,  the  younger  of  ihe 
brothers,  is  meant;  for  he,  not  William,  wrote  the  '' Philosophy  of 
History/' 

But  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  speaking  of  the  same  Schlegel,  the 
author  of  the  **  Philosophy  of  History"  Sir  Archibald  goes  on  to  say, 
that  perhaps  nowhere  in  literature,  ancient  or  modem,  is  to  be  found  a 
higher  perception  of  the  objects  of  art,  a  more  generous  appreciation  of 
genius,  than  in  his  Lectures  on  Hie  Drama! 

Oh,  then,  it  is  William,  all  the  while,  that  Sir  A.  Albon  is  writing 
about ;  for  William  was  the  Lecturer  on  the  Drama,  a  fact  as  weU  known 
in  England  (thanks  to  Mr.  Black)  as  in  Germany. 

But  no :  it  is  not  William.  For  the  next  sentence  tells  us  that  his 
JSsthetics  are  models  of  refined  feeling  and  just  criticism,  however  he 
may  have  failed  in  the  PhUotophy  of  HUtory.  Both  ihe  JEstheties  and 
the  Pkiloeophy  of  History  being  Frederick's. 

Our  natural  inference  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  was,  that  Sir 
Archibald  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  two  Scnlegels,  and  attri- 
buted to  one  the  productions  of  both.  But  a  dosen  pages  farther  on, 
after  disposmg  of  Clausewitz,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  Von  Ense, 
and  (Ehlenschlager,  and  Jean  Paul,  and  Rant,  and  Madame  Hahn*Hahn, 
and  others,  who  should  turn  up  but  Frederick  Schlegel,  who  is  gravely 
introduced  as  "  brother  to  the  great  aesthetic  essayist,"  and  duly  com- 
mended as  a  '*  very  eminent  man."  It  is  a  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  we  are 
almost  left  in  doubt  after  ail  as  to  "  which  is  whicSi." 

This  literary  chapter  abounds  with  critical  parallels,  arranged  in  what 
Tony  Lumpkin  styles  "  a  concatenation  accordingly ;"  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment hugely  affected  by  Sir  Archibald.  For  example :  Schiller^s  **  muid 
was  not  graphic,  like  that  of  Homer ;  nor  profound,  like  that  of  Shak- 
speare ;  nor  tender,  like  those  of  Virgil  or  Racine ;  but  simply  heroic" 
He  '^had  studied  human  nature;  but  it  was  neither  in  real  life,  like 
Goethe,  nor  on  the  opera  stage,  like  Metastasio,  nor  in  the  dreams  of 
aristocratic  republicanism,  like  Alfieri."  Schiller's  lyrics  are  said  to 
''unite  the  burning  thoughts  of  Crray,  the  condensed  expression  of 
Campbell,  to  the  varied  pictures  of  Collins,  the  poetic  fire  of  Pindar." 
Klopstock's  lyrics  are  **  not  so  graphic  or  varied  as  those  of  Goethe^  nor 
so  lofty  and  chivalrous  as  those  of  Schiller :  they  have  not  the  exquisite 
rural  pictures  of  Uhland,  nor  the  varied  earth-wide  panorama  of  FreiH- 
grath."  Kotzebue  ''had  neither  the  heroic  soul  and  ardent  spirit  of 
Schiller,  nor  the  exquisite  pathos  and  profound  knowledge  of  mankind 
which  captivate  all  in  Goethe" — "  his  imagination  for  the  construction  of 
dramas  was  as  prolific  as  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  his  subjects  as  varied  as 
those  of  Voltaire."  The  German  writers  of  comedy  "  have  neither  the 
delicate  satire  of  Moli^re,  nor  the  playfiil  wit  of  Sheridan,  nor  the  inex- 
haustible invention  of  Lope  de  Vega,  nor  the  ludicrous  farce  of  GoldonL" 
Freiligrath  "  is  not  heart-stirring  and  sublime  like  Komer,  nor  wild  and 
romantic  as  Burger."  Ruckhart  "  is  neither  profound  and  pathetic  like 
Goethe,  nor  noble  and  chivalrous  like  Schiller:  he  is  more  akin  to 
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WieUmd,**— ««iid  again,  ^  he  is  more  akin  to  Horace  iban  Phdar.** 
Andersen's  *^ animal"  stories  ''have  not  the  deep  insight  into  human 
nature  which  distingoishes  the  somewhat  similar  fictions  of  La  Fontaine, 
nor  the  amusing  prattle  of  Gay/'  &c.  Thorwaldsen  '*  has  not  the  vast 
imagination  and  daring  genius  of  Michael  Angelo>  but  neither  has  he  his 
bizarre  and  sometimes  grotesque  conceptions.  Not  less  refined  in  taste 
and  delicate  in  execution  than  Canova,  he  is  more  original."  Jean  Paul's 
novels  "  have  neither  the  deep  thought  of  Byron,  nor  the  admirable  wit 
of  Cervantes,  nor  the  sagacious  insight  into  the  heart,  of  Scott  or 
Bulwer." 

The  speed  at  which  the  learned  baronet  writes  will  readily  explain,. 
Init  hardly  excuse,  the  carelessness  which  pervades  his  composition.  We 
faaye  iterations  and  reiterations  of  favourite  phrases  to  a  palling,  not  to 
say  an  appalling,  isxtent.  Of  Goethe,  Sir  Archibald  asserts,  that,  **  con- 
trary to  what  is  often  observable  in  men  of  genius,  the  most  minute 
scrutiny  will  not  detect,  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  works,  a  single 
repetition  of  the  same  idea,  or  one  expression  twice  repeated."  In  this 
particular,  Sir  Archibald  for  his  part  resembles,  not  Goethe,  but  the  mea 
of  genius.  Take,  for  instance,  tne  everlasting  recurrence  in  this  volume* 
of  the  word  "Fatherland,"  which  the  stage  grandfather  of  maudlin 
German  melodrama  could  not  repeat  more  frequently,  in  the  senile 
dotage  of  his  beery  patriotism.  Thus  we  are  told  of  the  thirtyfive 
years  of  peace  that  have  **  blessed  the  inhabitants  and  developed  the  re-« 
sources  of  the  Fatherland," — <'  the  melancholy  traces  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War  •  . .  visible  on  the  Fatherland," — the  educational  schemes  of 
**  the  rulers  of  the  Fatheiluid," — **  the  Fatherland  exhibiting  the  pleas- 
ing spectacle  of  unanimity  and  concord  springing  out  of  social  happi- 
ness,"— Komer  reflecting  "  the  feelings  which  then  shook  to  the  centre 
every  heart  in  the  Fatherland," — the  German  youth  ''  who  had  struck 
§or  the  Fatherland," — Fatherland  railways,  ethos  '*  the  spacious  network 
of  iron  communication  which  overspreads  the  Fatherland," — the  Pro- 
testant absorption  of  "  the  whole  genius  and  intelligence  of  the  Father- 
land,"— the  "  convulsion"  which' (1848)  "  was  longer  of  coming  on  the 
Fatherland," — the  frequent  repetition  of  Goethe's  lyrical  stanzas  "  by  the 
diildren  of  the  Fatherland," — ^Kbmer,  "  this  remarkable  man,"  was  *<  the 
Tyrtffius  of  the  Fatherland," — **  Scott,  Bulwer,  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
have  met  with  no  rival  in  the  Fatherland,"— the  philo-Teutonic  ways 
and  means  of  '^  the  Teutomc  race,  when  they  settied  in  tiie  Fatherland," 
-^the  share  German  literature  had  in  *^  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
Fatherland," — and  the  sure  destiny  of  Handel's  works,  to  **  continue, 
like  the  poems  of  Homer,  to  enchant  successive  generations,  and  per- 
petuate, in  the  most  ailvial  of  the  fine  arts,  the  glory  of  the  Fatherland." 
^*  On  a  remarqu6,"  says  an  eminent  critic,  '^  que  Madame  de  Stael  pro- 
diguait  la  vie ;  elle-m6me  a  remarqu^  que  M.  de  Guibert,  dans  son  dis- 
oours  de  rfeeption  k  TAcad^mie,  r^petie^  je  ne  sais  combien  de  fob,  le 
mot  de^toVtf ;"  adding,  that  one  great  poet  is  perpetually  introducing^ 
Vharmonie  and  fes  floU ;  another,  des  geanis^  &c.  Our  Scottish  His- 
torian has  a  goodly  collection  of  phrases  ever  in  request.  The  Father- 
land is  but  a  modest  unit  in  the  swelling  throng. 

There  ia  a  cluster  of  phrases,  for  instance,  in  constant  demand,  eon-t 
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tiBcb^i  with  the  heart  of  mm^  the  heart-stiiring,  aad  the  secret  ffmogs 
of  die  Iniman  heart.  Thiu^  Goethe  ^has  struck  into  the  deep  seoewes 
of  the  mind  of  man" — has  worked  out  that  rich  mine,  **  tb  human 
heart?' — ^his  Feust  showxDg  ^'  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heast^" 
*— and  JVilhelm  MeUter^  &c,  ^a  profound  Imowledge  of  the  human 
heart."  Schiller  ^  had  not  Ihe  profound  knowledge  ci  the  huauui  heart 
as  it  existS'  in  ordinary  men,  whidi  strikes  us  in  ereEv  page  of  Goethe^" 
Of  Komer  *4t  cannot  be  said  that  his  pieces  hare  the  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  heart,  and  the  secret  springs  of  life,  which  chaauiterise>the 
works  of  Goethe."  Haklander  *^has  not  the  profound  knowledge  of  the 
kunan  heart  ....  which  distinguishes  the  works  of"  Bulwec. 

Then  again  tor  the  **  secret  springs."  Goethe  had  a  "  vast  acquainlanee 
with  the  secret  springs  of  action.*  The  *^  worid-wide  edehrit/'  of  Us 
Faust  is  above  all  owing  ^  to  the  secret  springs  of  evil  which  it  ezhftbita^" 
His  novels  and  plays  riiow  *^a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  secret 
springs  of  evil  which  are  for  ever  springing  up  in  the  breast,"  His 
^  comedies  prove  he  was  as  diorough  a  master  of  the  secret  springs  of 
vanity"  &c.  Komer,  wa%  comparatively,  not  up  to  '^  the  secret  springs 
of  lite.'*  A  propos  of  Schjegers  Philoeophy  of  History,  '^  without  entire 
Hherty  of  thought  and  action  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  secret  springs 
of  events  are  to  be  discovered.' ' 

Then  again  for  the  '^  heart-stirring."  Biiiger^s  ^'  conceptions  are  oftoi 
terrific,  his  language  heart-stirring."  Komer^s  was  a  '^  lofty  and  mag- 
nanimous soul  which  stirred  the  heiEurt  of  Germany^  as  with  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet"  Freiligrath  ^^  is  not  heart-stirring  and  sublime  like  Koroer.^ 
The  Archduke  Chiu^les  has  worthily  recorded  his  *^  heart-stining  earn- 
paign"  in  1799.  Shak^seare  "  uttered  such  heart-stirring  sentunent»  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Eliaabeth,"  <&c. 

Scotticisms  are  of  course  to  be  met  with,  but  less  plentifully  than  uaoaL 
We  hove  '^will"  for  ^^shaO:"  e.^.,  ^<  subsequent  writers  have  extEactsd 
much  which  they  have  rendered  interesting  &om  his  [Niebuhr's]  pages  $ 
hut  we  will  search  for  it  in  vain  in  those  pages  themselves."  "We  have 
i^&  &vourite  at  more  frequently  than  is  desirable :  e.  g.,  '<  the  Folkh 
emigrants  ....  inspired  with  the  most  violent  hatred  at  the  raonai^ 
chical  party,"  Acs, ;  '*  the  general  animosity  of  the  other  members  at  M. 
Thiers;"  <"  he  [Thiers]  felt  throughout  a  cordial  hatred  at  the  rigtme  of 
the  Restoratiob,''  &c. 

Airicwardly,  or  incomplet^,  or  ambiguously  expressed  passages  theve 
are,  enough  and  to  spare.  The  following  is  not  a  modd  of  luod  state- 
ment :  ^  Many  of  its  [the  National  GoMd]  battalions  never  made  their 
appearance^  at  all ;  of  Aose  which  did  eome,  nearly  two^hirda  wcffs 
absent."  Nor  this  of  structural  elegance :  ^'Had  they  [Earl  Grey  and 
O'Connefl]  remained  united,  he  is  a  bold  man  who  should  ha^re  prediated 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  ihe  British  Enmire*"  Nee 
can  we  read  with  unalloyed  gratification,  scnbenoes  about  die  hm^hes 
class  ''taking  refuge  in  me  .^^aa&ae  of  the  theatre  for  relazadim,"— oo^ 
spanking  of  Mozart's  muao,  '<  the  thrilling  thoughts^  whieh,  emevging^ 
as  it  were,  throuffh  the  chmka  of  diouffht,  fill  the  minds  of  all  who  M 
this  influence  with  symnadietie  rapture,^' — or  *^  Chaai^,  not  feding  hin»* 
self  able  to  implement  the  terms  U  the  original  ca^tuktion,"  fcc 
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More  palpable  maccuracies  occur  in  due  proportion.  In  the  general 
literature  of  Germany  <' is  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  genius  chafing  against 
the  fetters  of  conventknalian."  The  adseotaaes  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  '*  exoeed  anything  that  ever  figured  in'  romance  or  described  in 

Ctry."  M.  TrSliat  ia  made  (lepauvre  homnu  I)  to  say  of  M.  Goemon, 
jf  the  Chamber  of  Peer^  ''I  see  at  the  bar  he  who  first  placed  die 
tricolor  flag  on  the  palace  of  your  ancient  soyeieign."  Nor  can  we 
acquiesce  with  perfect  confidence  in  certain  of  Sir  Archibald's  transla- 
tiooB  ficon  the*  French  and  German.  Ia  ^'  the  '  Relatives  by  Af&nity' "  a 
true  rendering,  either  in  letter  or  spirit,  of  the  polysyllabic  utle  of  Goethe's 
odioua  novel  ?  "  La  Organisation  des  MunidpaHies^**  introduces  a 
new  diapositioo.  of  the  article.  Viv^  les  Sieves  de  VEcoU  Pofytech" 
mguer  ia  worthy  of  the  play-bills  which  pray  ^^Yivat  Regina  et 
Priaoeps!"  Thiers,  we  are  told,  "had  no  associations  with  la  veilU 
Mwce,*'  Barere  is  made  to  propound  the  maxim,  "  II  n*a  que  les  morts 
qui  ae  reviennent  pas.''  Some  sensitive  Gauls  wiU  think  it  almost  enough 
to  make  Barere  mort  arise  and  revenir^  to  protest  agunst  this  perversion 
of  hi«  once  lively  parts  of  speech* 

We  have  laid  undue  stress  on  slips  and  slurs  of  this  kind,  if  we  have 
led  the  reader  to  suppose  them  to  assume  a  prominence  in  the  original 
vohune  any  way  proportionate  to  that  in  the  present  notice.  To  Sir 
Archibald  himself  we  need  make  no  humble  apologies  for  the  liberties 
we  have  taken.  He  is  too  impregnably  intrenched  in  historical  diffnity 
and  self-req^t  to  heed  our  nibblings.  Perhaps  the  reader  wul  be 
anuised  at  a  passing  illustration  of  the  learned  baronet's  self-appraisal. 
In  chapt.  xzxi.  he  is  contending  that  measures  of  real  utility,  though 
^'  not  unknown  in  a  free  community,"  yet  rarely  originate  either  with  the 
Administration  or  the  Legislature,  but  "  are  forced  upon  them,  some- 
times by  the  weight  of  azguments,  urged  by  a  few  powerful  minds  at  a 
disiance  firom  the  arena  of  party  conflicts :"  and  then  what  should  come 
but  a  note,  quoting  largely  firom  one  of  Sir  Archibald's  papers  in 
Blackwoodf  in  which  paper  his  ^*  powerful  mind"  had  <^  urged"  on  the 
British  Government,  and  "  at  a  distance  from  the  arena  of  party  conflict," 
certain  measures  to  be  adopted  in  a  sound  Irish  policy,  <'  six  weeks  before 
the  Government  measures  were  brought  forward!"*  Not  that  we  have 
the  remotest  wish  to  overlook  or  deny  the  historian's  sagacity*  It  has, 
indeed,  been  approved  and  confirmed  in  various  ways,  by  a  sometimes 
disastrous  eKpenence ;  and  political  antagonists,  were  they  as  candid  as 
he  is,  would  own  as  much,  more  freely  and  more  frequently  than  they  oo. 

*  Hist,  of  Europe^  voL  v.  p.  385  and  note. 
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I  doh't  see  why  I  should  not  tell  jou  Lacy's  adventure.  We  always 
call  it  **  Lucy's  Adventure,**  or  "Lucv's  Romance,"  because  it  was  the 
only  romantic  event  that  ever  happened  to  Lucy.  It  is  many  years  ago 
now,  as  you  may  suppose,  for  she  was  then  only  eight-and-twenty.  We 
had  just  got  Mary's  wedding  over,  which  took  place  on  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year's  mourning  for  our  mother.  A  relative  of  ours,  Mrs. 
Copp,  had  come  on  a  visit  to  us  at  Seafbrd,  to  superintend  the  prepara^ 
tions  for  Mary's  marriage,  and  to  chaperone  us  till  it  was  over,  as  we 
three  sisters  lived  alone.  Aunt  Copp  called  us  the  girls,  though  I  was 
turned  thirty,  and  I  am  sure  more  steady  than  she  was.  She  was  a 
widow,  about  five-and-forty,  desperately  bustling  and  active,  and  much 
ffiven  to  iuterfering  in  everybody  s  business.  When  I  incautiously  wrote 
her  word  how  near  Mary's  union  was  with  Dr.  Goring,  instead  of  re- 
oeivine^  an  answer,  saying  she  was  pleased  to  hear  it,  and  hoped  it  would 
prove  happy,  or  something  of  that  sort,  who  should  arrive  by  the  morning 
mail  but  Aunt  Copp  herself,  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  a  sea- 
chest,  two  hair-trunks,  and  two  bandboxes,  which  had  come  by  another 
conveyance,  the  mail  having  refused  to  carry  them.  We  were  quite 
petrified  at  seeing  all  these  trunks,  and  knew  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  a  leng^y  stay,  which  was  not  an  agreeable  prospect.  She  had 
volunteered  a  visit  at  the  time  of  mamma's  death,  remaining  three 
months,  and  a  regular  worry  she  was  to  us.  Not  a  bit  of  crape  could 
we  begin  to  hem,  but  Aunt  Copp  would  fling  on  her  tortoiseshell 
spectacles,  come  peering  at  it,  and  find  some  fault.  It  was  not  cut 
straight ;  or  it  was  begun  at  the  wrong  end ;  or  the  hem  was  not  broad 
enough ;  and  she  would  whisk  it  out  of  our  hands,  draw  out  the  stitches 
at  one  pull,  and  make  us  begin  it  according  to  her  own  notions.  Not  a 
thing  could  I  steal  into  the  kitchen  to  do,  leaving  her  safe,  as  I  hoped, 
with  Lucy  and  Mary,  but  in  five  minutes  she  had  ferreted  me  out.  I 
was  putting  too  much  stuffing  in  the  duck,  and  Phceby  had  overboiled 
the  onions ;  or — that  was  not  enough  jam  for  the  roily-pudding !  and 
she'd  have  no  salt  put  in  the  crust,  she  hated  salt !  ft  was  especially 
provoking  to  me,  wno  pride  myself  upon  being  an  efficient  seamstress  and 
housewife,  and  Phoeby  came  to  my  bedroom  one  day,  in  desperation,  and 
said  if  Mrs.  Copp  stayed,  she  should  go.  So,  to  see  her,  and  all  this 
^^SS^S^  arrive,  a  few  days  before  Mary's  marriage,  flustered  us  exceed- 
ingly. 

'^  Now  what  do  you  three  girls  think  of  yourselves,  not  to  have  sent 
for  me  ?"  she  began.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  young  girl  being  married 
from  a  house^  without  a  matron  in  it  to  countenance  her?" 

The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  us.  And  I,  with  my  naturally  steady 
character,  which  a  disapppiutment  in  early  life  had  helped  to  render  even 
more  sedate,  believed  I  was  as  good  a  guide  and  protector  to  Mary  as 
any  matron  could  be.     I  ventured  to  hint  as  much. 

<*  Quite  false  ideas !"  called  out  Aunt  Copp,  without  giving  me  time 
to  finish.  ^*  Never  was  such  a  thing  heard  o^  I  tell  you,  as  a  young  lass 
going  out  of  a  house  where  there  was  no  married  woman  in  it.     For  my 
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Crt,  I  question  if  such  a  wedding  would  stand  sood*  "Wby  you  would 
▼e  been  the  talk  of  the  country  round.     And  Maiy  such  a  child !'' 

*^  I  am  twenty,  Aunt  Copp,''  interrupted  Maiy* 

"  Twenty  r  scornfully  ejaculated  Aunt  Copp.  ^^So  was  I  twenty, 
when  I  married  my  poor  dead-and-gone  sailor-husband,  and  a  precious 
goose  he  found  me.  I  was  one-anct-twenty  when  my  dariing  boy  was 
bom  (I  had  a  letter  from  him  last  week,  ^rls,  and  he*s  made  6rst  mate 
now,  through  the  other  one  going  off  with  yellow  fever ;  and  was  beating 
about  in  a  calm  in  the  Pacific,  which  gave  him  time  to  write),  and  a 
precious  goose  of  a  mother  he  found  me,  the  innocent  baby!  So  don't 
Doast  to  me  of  your  twenty  years,  Mary ;  go  and  tell  it  to  the  marines. 
What  should  three  incapable  girls  know  about  the  management  necessary 
at  a  wedding  ?     Hare  you  thought  to  order  the  cake  ?** 

"  Oh  yes,  we  have  done  that" 

'<  And  to  get  cards  printed  ?" 

«<  And  that  also." 

"And  the  style  of  setting-out  the  breakfast?    Have  yon  discussed 

ihatr 

•'Not  yet" 

•'  I  thought  so,"  groaned  Aunt  Copp.  *<No  ship-shane  arrangements 
beforehand,  no  consultations,  no  nothing.  A  pretty  muddle  you'll  be  in, 
when  the  morning  comes  1  be  leaving  the  dressing  of  the  table  to  Phosby, 
or  some  such  carelessness.  She'll  put  the  fowls  at  the  side,  and  the 
custards  round  with  the  glasses,  for,  of  all  incapable  headpieces,  that 
woman's  is  the  worst     Of  course  you'll  have  custards  ?" 

«  Kyou  think  it  necessary.  Aunt  Copp,"  I  said,  "but  we  do  not  wish 
any  needless  show  or  expense.  Besides  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and 
one  or  two  more  friends,  there  will  only  be  oursdves  and  Alfred." 

"  Why  you  have  never  gone  and  sent  for  Alfred  ?"  snapped  Aunt 
Copp :  not  that  she  was  really  ill-tempered,  but  she  had  a  way  of  snapping 
people. 

"  Alfred  is  to  marry  me.  Aunt  Copp,"  interposed  Mazy. 

"  Lord  help  ye,  for  three  thoughtless  simpletons — and  him  for  another! 
A  poor  fellow,  whose  living  is  but  a  hundred  and  seventh-five  pounds  a 
year,  fees  included,  and  his  wife  sick,  and  his  children  coming  on  as  thick 
as  blackberries,  to  be  dragged  across  the  country  a  hundred  miles  to 
marry  a  child  I     It  will  be  four  pounds  out  of  his  pocket!" 

"It  will  not  be  out  of  hU  pocket.  Aunt  Copp,"  mterrupted  Lucy,  in  a 
nettled  tone ;  "  we  have  taken  care  of  that"  But  Aunt  Copp  only 
grunted  for  answer.    She  never  would  allow  that  we  did  anything  right 

"  And  pray.  Miss  Lucy,  is  there  anything  of  the  sort  a-gate  for  you?" 
she  went  on. 

«  Why,  Aunt  Copp  I"  ejaculated  Lucy,  kughing  and  blushing.  "  Of 
course  not" 

"  I  don't  see  any  '  of  course,'  in  the  matter.  If  Hester  means  to  live 
and  die  an  old  maid,  it's  no  reason  why  you  should.  I  advise  you  to  set 
about  looking  out  for  a  suitable  husband.  Keep  your  weather-eye  open, 
and— -^ear  me!  the  very  thing  !" 

This  concluding  exclamation,  in  a  changed  tone  of  voice,  as  if  Aunt 
Copp  had  just  recollected  something,  caused  us  to  look  at  her. 
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.  <^  I  wiflh  to  gooiAam  I  knew  whaie  ha  «m  boimd  to!  Bafci  yon  ms, 
when  I  got  oiit»  be  weB/k  011  in  the  mul.^ 

''  What  is  it  you  ai^  talking  o4  Aunt  Copp?" 

<<  Such  a  qharming  gsnilenaikl  He  was  my  Uiow-paaseiigw.  Where 
he  eame  from  I  can't  tall  jcm,  for  he  was  in  the  mail  when  I  got  in.  A 
fine  man  as  yoa'd  wish  to  see^.  six  foot  high,  with  a  full  Uoe  eye^  and  a 
eokwr  like  a  red  ceJbbage.  He  told  me  he  was  looking  out  £or  a  wife, 
had  come  out^  travelling,  to  find  one^  and  meant  to  many  as  soon  as  he 
had  found  Imt*  It  would  be  the  Tery  thing  for  Lucy !  1  declare,  if  be 
were  widun  reaaonafale  distance,  I'd  send  my  card  and  ask  him  to  tea.  I 
know  I  shoald  get  him  for  you,  Lucy." 

'^  BeallT,  Aunt  Copp,  you  are  growing  old  and  x]diculous»''  responded 
Lucy,  undecided  wbeUier  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

^*  Old  am  I !  Ridiculous  am  1 1"  bridlea  Aunt  Copp,  in  a  iarj ; 
«  everybody  don't  think  so.  Why,  he  wanted  to  try  it  on  with  me,  I 
could  see  he  did,  a  handsome  man  like  him,  and  not  a  day  more  than 
five  or  six-^and-thirty.  He  did.  Muss  Lucy,  and  you  need  not  begin 
grinning  there.  We  had  the  mail  to  ourselves,  or  as  good,  for  ihe  fab 
mrmer,  who  took  up  the  opposite  seat,  nearly  from  side  to  sidfi»  was 
snoring  ail  night.  Very  polite  indeed  he  was,  and  very  respectful,  quite 
the  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  would  keep  on  kissing  my  band.  BuA 
I  volnnteersd  to  tell  him  I  had  been  married  once,  wluch  I  had  found 
quite  enough,  and  I  did  not  purpose  taking  another,  preferring  to  remain 
my  own  misbess,  besides  having  a  dear  son,  who  was  chief  officer  of  a 
splendid  two-decker,  now  becalmed  in  the  Pacific  (unless  the  wind  should 
have  got  m  since),  and  that  I  had  no  love  to  spare  from  mv  boy  for  the 
best  second  husband  that  could  offer.  Whereupon  my  gentleman  turned 
sulky,  and  gathered  hisiself  up  in  his  comaE.  Old  am  I !  Just  put  that 
window  m^  Mary.     I'm  hot." 

So  we  had  to  endure  Aunt  C<^'s  company,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
But  before  Mary's  wedding  morning  arrived,  and  her  handsome  young 
bridegroom  came  and  took  her  away,  our  managing  aunt  had  tried  our 
patience  severely. 

Very  dull  we  felt,  the  day  after  the  wedding,  Friday.  Aunt  Copp  was 
setting  things  to  li^^  in  the  house,  and  worrying  Phoeby  in  the  k^chen, 
but  I  and  Liicv  aeemed  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.  Alfred 
had  left  us  eaiiy  in  the  momiiig,  so  as  to  get  home  before  Saturday. 
When  dinner  was  over,  Lucy  proposed  a  walk. 

''Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  haymaking,"  acquiesced  Aunt  Co{i|>. 
*^  The  smell  of  it,  coming  in  here  at  the  windows,  puts  me  in  mmd  of  my 
young  dayi^  when  I  tumbled  over  the  haycocks  with  the  best  of  them." 

Acconun^  we  went  into  the  hayfield ;  one  rented  by  the  rector,  Mr. 
Williams^  He  was  there,  with  his  wife  and  little  boys,  at  work  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.  '*  That's  right,  young  ladies,"  he  called  out,  when  he  saw. 
na;  ^^come  and  scatter  the  hay  ab«it:  the  more  it's  opened  to  die  sun, 
the  better,  this  hot  afbenioon.  A  pleasant,  rural  scene  this,  ma'am  "-* 
to  Aunt  Copp. 

^<  Yes,  sir.  I  was  telling  the  girls  that  tba  smell  made  me  believe 
myself  young  again.  I  uve  not  been  in  the  way  of  it  much,  Mr. 
Williams,  since  I  settled  in  life:  what  with  living  in  seaport  towns,  whero 
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one's  aon  meets  witk  netlMBg  bat  tair  and  pildi,  and  geiag  vojagee  with 
Toj  Inubaiid,  when  one  b  skut  up  in  a  dose  sUp,.  and  aerer  sees  a  fidd 
£yr  iDOQdi%  or  seents  anything  bat  salt  farina.    There,  Hestor!" 

Aimfe  Copp,  witk  her  gtuA  strong  arms,  bad  seised  bcrid  ef  a  whole 
hayooch,  and  dashed  it  on  me.  That  was  the  eommencement  of  the  sport 
We  laughed,  and  screamed,  and  smothered  eadi  other  in  hay,  Ma. 
Williams  and  Luey  bemg  fiaramoat  in  the  fray. 

After  two  hoars'  fiio,  we  were  leaving  the  field,  tired,  heated,  and 
thirsty,  ssying  we  would  retun  after  tea,  whea  Aunt  Copp,  who  had 
rushed  up  te  a  h^codc,  soeae  few  of  which  weie  left  intact  near  tbs 
entsanee,  intending  to  favour  me  and  Luey  with  a  parting  salute  from 
behind,  gave  a  great  scream,  whidi  caused  us  both  to  look  round. 

Well  done.  Aunt  Copp !  Instead  of  securing  the  moond  of  hay,  her 
arms  had  got  entan^ed  round  the  neck  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  stretched 
hieasdf  to  radine  on  the  of^ide  of  it,  and  had  fallen  into  a  doie. 

*^  Good  Heavens  above !"  ejacuktted  Aunt  Copp.  ^  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir.     I  thought  I  was  laying  hold  of  nothing  but  the  hay^dc." 

^  No  offence,  ma'am.  I  wish  you*d  put  your  arms  there  again.  Ah, 
my  dear  regretted  fisUow-traveller,  whiut,  is  it  you  I  How  do  you  find 
yourself  by  thia  time  ?  I  have  been  up  and  down  the  comitry  evw  Gsnosk 
X  forgot,  you  must  know,  the  name  of  the  plaee  where  you  stopped,  so  I 
thenght  Yd  tskeall  the  stopping  places  of  the  mail,  one  by  one^  whieh  I 
did,  and  came  here,  in  rotation,  this  afUmoon,  intending  to  pay  my . 
reiqpects  to  you.    What  two  delightful  ladies !" 

*<  They  are  my  nieees,"  returned  Aunt  Coppw  *']IBsa  Halliwell,  and 
Miss  Lwsj  HalliweU." 

^'And  I  am  Captain  Kerleton — if  you  will  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself^  formerly  serving  with  my  reg^ent  in  India,  but  the  duty  did 
not  agree  with  me,. and  I  sold  out  Would  this  fitiile  spot  be  apleasant 
pavt  oi  the  cowKtry  to  stop  in,  for  a  week  <x  two,  think  you  ?" 

^'Yery,"  cried  Aunt  Copp,  impressively.  '<  Ajkd  the  Seaford  Arms  is 
an  excellent  inn." 

"  Then  I'm  off  for  it    Which  is  the  road?*' 

"  There,"  replied  aunt,  pointiag  in  the  dineetion  of  the  village,  ^<  ahottt 
five  minutes'  walk.  But  won't  you  step  in  with  us,  and  take  a  eiqp  of 
teti?  It  wUl  refresh  you,  this  hot  afteimoon.  Our  house  is  close  by. 
Girk^"  she  added,  seising  a  minute  to  whisper  to  us,  as  we  were  walking 
home,  for  the  stranger  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation,  ''this  is  the 
gentteman.  I  tdd  you  o£^  the  one  in  the  mail,  you  know,  who  wants  a 
wife.     So  look  out,  Lucy.** 

.  Lucy  felt  annoyed,  and  naturally.  She  was  a  most  retiring-nunded 
girl,  and  had  a  genuine  horror  of  thrusting  herself  forward  to  attract  the 
potioe  of  gentlem^i.  Neither  was  I  pleased.  For  it  seemed  to  me  not 
a^  of  Aunt  Copp  to  ask  him  to  our  house  in  that  unceremonious 
anumer.  What  duLshe  know  of  Ca|Miain  Eerleton  ?  He  mi^ht  he  an 
adventurer,  a  swindler,  for  all  she  cooM  tell  to  the  contrary.  As  it  turned 
out,  he  was  a  gentleman,,  of  good  fsnuly  and  fortune,  but  no  thanks  to 
the  prudence  of  Aunt  Copp.  The  bet  was,  Aunt  Copp  had  been  con- 
nected with  seafiEiring  people  so  lon^,  that  she  had  imoibed  a  touch  of 
their  free-and-easy  notions,  and  had  beeomo  idmost  as  open-*heacted  in 
her  manners  as  her  deceased  husband,  the  late  merchant-captain. 
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Captain  Kerleton  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Seaferd  Arms,  and  a  gaj 
time  of  it  ensued.  The  whole  neighbourhood  undertook  to  patronise 
him,  especially  the  houses  which  contained  grown-up  daughters,  for  his 
fortune,  really  a  good  one,  report  had  magnified  to  one  three  times 
aslarge.  Picnic  parties,  evening  parties,  haymaking  parties  followed 
close  upon  each  other,  some  of  which  owned  Aunt  Copp  for  the  pro- 
jector :  take  it  for  all  in  all,  I  don't  remember  that  our  quiet  villafe  had 
ever  been  so  gay.  Captain  Kerleton  did  his  utmost  to  render  himself 
agreeable:  would  run  his  head  off  to  fetch  and  carry,  at  any  lady's  whim ; 
dance  himself  lame,  and  sing  himself  hoarse ;  and,  when  once  he  was 
set  on  to.  dance  and  sing,  there  was  no  stopping  him.  On  the  whole,  I 
liked  his  manners,  and  the  Seaford  Arms  gave  a  pleasant  account  of  his 
quiet,  gentlemanly  habits,  but  there  was  one  trick  of  his  which  was  a 
▼ery  strange  one — that  of  staring.  He  would  sometimes  be  sdxed  with 
one  of  these  staring  fits,  and  then  he  would  sit  in  his  chair,  and  look 
somebody  straight  in  the  face  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  and 
never  once  move  his  eyes.  Sometimes  it  would  be  Aunt  Copp,  sometimes 
me,  sometimes  Lucy,  and  sometimes  others :  I  think  it  was  all  the  same 
to  the  captain.  Once  it  was  Phoeby.  He  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  to 
ask  her  to  brush  his  coat,  which,  in  walking  up  to  our  house,  had  acci- 
dentally acquired  some  dust,  and  there  he  sat  himself  down,  and  stared  at 
PhoBby,  till  the  girl  got  so  confused  that  she  sidled  out  of  the  kitchen 
.  and  left  him  to  it,  bolting  herself  in  the  backhouse. 

One  morning  we  were  seated  at  the  open  window  of  our  front  parlour, 
busy  over  some  shirts  and  bands  for  Alfred  (for  his  poor  wife  had  enough 
to  do  with  her  children  and  her  household  cares,  vrithout  thinking  of  new 
shirts  and  bands  for  the  parson),  and  conversing,  sadly  enough,  of  the 
future  prospects  of  mysdf  and  sister,  which  were  anything  but  distinct, 
when  some  scarlet  object  came  looming  up  the  road  in  themstance.  Lucy 
saw  it  first,  and  we  all  looked  up,  through  the  closed  Venetian  blinds* 
The  sun  shone,  hot  and  bright,  and  the  scarlet  was  intermingled  with 
something  that  glittered  like  gold,  and  dazzled  the  sight. 

*'  Goodness  heart  alive  I"  exclaimed  Aunt  Copp,  af^r  a  puaded  gaze 
through  her  spectacles,  ''if  it  isn't  Ci^tain  Kerleton  in  his  regi- 
mentals !" 

^  We  had  never  seen  the  captain  in  his  regimentals,  and  a  very  imposing 
sight  it  was.  He  detected  ua  at  the  window,  and  walked  straight  up 
to  it 

**  Good  morning,  ladies,"  he  said,  putting  his  face  close  to  the  blind. 
"  Is  not  this  a  blazine  day?" 

*'  Something  else  looks  blazing,  I  think,  captain,"  cried  Aunt  Copp. 
"  We  did  not  know  you." 

''  You  mean  me  in  my  regimentals,  I  suppose,**  returned  the  captain  ; 
*' they  came  down  last  night.  I  should  have  had  them  before,  but  the 
servants  at  home  made  a  mistake  and  sent  my  brother's.  He  is  in  Scot- 
land—gone to  look  after  his  property — or  it  woukL  not  have  happened. 
What  are  you  working  at  so  attentively.  Miss  Lucy?" 

''  I  am  stitching  a  wristband.  Captain  Kerleton." 

"Not  forme,  Miss  Lucy?" 

'« No>"  laughed  Lucy,  "  for  my  brother.'" 
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'^Perhaps  the  time  may  come.  Miss  Luoy,  when  you  will  stitch 
mine." 

Aunt  Copp  gave  a  ngnificant  cough,  and  Lucy,  after  a  surprised 
glance  upwards,  blushed  deeply,  and  went  on  fast  with  her  stitching. 

"Will  you  walk  in,  captain?"  said  Mrs.  Copp.  <<  You  will  find  the 
front  door  open." 

'^  Not  this  morning,"  replied  the  captain.  '^  I  only  came  to  bring 
this — ^if  you'll  please  to  open  the  blind." 

Aunt  Copp  arew  open  the  half  of  the  Venetian  blmd,  and  the  captain 
thrust  in  a  small  parcel,  tied  up  in  white  paper,  turning  short  away  as 
soon  as  Aunt  Copp  had  got  it  in  her  hands.  There  was  no  direction, 
and  she  turned  it  about  in  uncertainty. 

''  Captain  Kerleton,"  she  called  after  him,  "  what* s  this  for  ?  Is  it  to 
be  opened  ?" 

<'  Opened  !  Of  course,"  answered  the  cantain,  whirling  his  head  round 
to  speak,  his  legs  striding  away  all  the  while,  *<  I  did  not  bring  it  for 
anything  else." 

what  on  earth  should  be  in  this  parcel  but  a  green  and  gold  book,  and 
a  small,  beautifully  enamelled  lady's  watch,  in  a  case.  We  opened  the 
book,  full  of  curiosity.  "  Advice  to  Young  Ladies  about  to  enter  into 
Housekeeping.  By  a  Cleigyman's  Wife."  And  on  the  fly-leaf  was 
written,  "  For  the  future  Ims.  Kerleton,  with  respectful  regards."  On 
the  paper  enclosing  the  watch  was  written  *'  Miss  Lucy." 

'*  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  a  start  as  this !"  uttered  Aunt  Copp^  while 
Lucy's  face  turned  of  an  indignant  red. 

**  It  is  shameful.  Aunt  Copp  !  It  is  quite  indecent  of  you !  You 
have  been  saying  something  to  him  about  me.     I  am  sure  of  it !" 

"  I  declare  to  goodness  I  have  not,"  fired  Aunt  Copp.  "  This  offer  of 
marriage — for  it's  nothing  less — has  come  from  his  own  firee  will,  and 
from  no  talking  of  mine.  Shan't  we  have  a  nice  time  of  it,  getting  her 
wedding  things  ready,  Hester  ?" 

^*  Aunt  Copp,  I  always  thought  you  were  an  idiot,  and  now  I  know 
it,"  retorted  Lucy,  struggling  between  tears  and  rage.  *^  Offer  of  mar- 
riage, indeed!  If  it  is  an  ofier  of  marriage,  you  may  take  it  to  yourself. 
Hester,  just  pack  the  watch  back  again  to  the  Sleaford  Arms;  send 
Fhoeby  with  it  Thank  goodness,  my  name  was  not  on  the  book,  so 
Aunt  Copp  can  do  as  she  chooses  with  that — ^keep  it  for  herself,  and  tell 
him  so." 

Lucy's  tirade  was  cut  short,  for  the  blind  was  again  pushed  pardy  open, 
and  a  scarlet  wrist  came  in. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  the  captain's  voice,  "  I  forgot  this."  Aunt 
Copp  involontarily  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  received  another  packet, 
similar  to  tiie  one  which  had  contained  the  watch,  the  captain  darting  off 
as  before,  at  the  military  pace  of  a  forced  march. 

'^  Miss  Lucv  Halliwell,"  read  aunt  again,  tiux>ugh  her  spectacles. 

'*  I  won't  have  it  t  call  him  back !  tiirow  it  after  him !"  exclaimed 
Lucy.  But  Aunt  Copp  told  her  she  knew  better  what  she  was  abont« 
and  opened  it. 

A  pretty  gold  chain,  and  the  key  of  the  watcL 

'<  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Copp,  *^  you  are  in  luck." 

<(  Luck !"  urasciUy  uttered  Lucy.    «<  The  man's  a  fool." 
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^'I  know  ivho  ii  B  grefttor,"  njoined  Aunt  Oopp, knig^hiiig  mai  loddng 
at  Lucy. 

^HasteTy'^eficJIiuaBd  Loey,  '<I  vipped  40700.  I«  Hriglit— isit  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  manners,  his  poking  dieee  lUngs  in  at  the  window  f 
Ought  thej  not  to  he  sent  back  instntly  ?" 

<*  It  is  in  accordance  with  good-nature,  Lncj,"  I  replied ;  ^  and  to  for* 
ward  them  hook,  in  haste,  as  jen  vnggest,  would  be  Totoming  insdt  for 
kindness.  When  he  next  calls,  MAnot  Copp  give  him  m  pveaents, 
and  ciTilly  inform  him  that  yon  oannot  aooept  them." 

'*!  wishTtmtnsygetmetDdoit,''  cried  Amit  Copp.  ^'^  There  is  a 
tide  iQ  iihe  aiain  of  man,*  and  Lncj  has  now  got  hers.*' 

So  the  task  fell  to  me.  And  imm  the  captain  caHed  that  aUkemoon 
(still  in  his  Tsmnentab),  I  went  to  him  alone.  But  before  I  had  well 
entered  upon  tiie  subject,  Captain  Eerleton  interrupted  me,  and  made 
Lucy  a  Tory  handBome  oAr.  I  was  at  a  nonphs  :  not  knowing,  now 
the  affsar  came  I0  be  ipnt  on  Ibis  regular  footing,  whether  Lucy  would 
have  him  or  not     I  went  into  the  next  room. 

**  Have  knnr  of  conne,   cried  Aunt  Copp. 

^  Efaive  himr  of  uouiau  not,  vepeated  Lnoy. 

^Nieee  Lucy,  tiie  matter  is  serious  now,  and  yon  mnst  not  be  ehiMish 
orerit    What  is  your  cAjection  f* 

^  I  donHknowenov^  of  him,*' urged  Imor.  -^'Contider,  Aunt  Copp, 
it  is  not  a  fortnight  nnce  we  first  Mt  eyes  on  mm.  The  idea  of -promising 
to  marry  a  man  after  a  fbrtnigfat'e  wsqusantsneer 

'<  You  need  not  marry  him,  off-hand— or  promise  to.  Ton  can  tdl  him 
yon  wish  to  see  alittte  more  of  him  before  decidmg :  that  will  be  neitiier 
accepting  nor  rqecting,  and  ^ve  yon  botii  time  to  nnprove  your  acquaint- 
ance wi£  each  oAer.    PU  manage  it." 

Before  we  could  prerent  her,  she  dadied  out  of  tiie  room,  and  joined 
tiie  captain,  whom  we  conM  hear  whistling,  as  he  leaned  from  the  window. 
What  she  said  to  him  neither  I  nor  Lucy  knew,  but  she  preseotiy  re- 
appeared with  the  eiqptdn  in  her  wake;  and  die  latter,  in  the  most  ridicu- 
lous manner,  fell  on  his  regimental  manrow-bones  (as  Auot  Copp  ew- 
pressed  it  afterwards)  and  b%an  kissmg  Locrf 's  hand. 

When  we  could  get  him  off  his  knees  and  nis  heroics,  whidi  I  thowfat 
was  nerer  fftnng  to  be  accomplished,  I  and  Aunt  Copp  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  how  the  case  stood :  Aat  he  was  not  to  look  upon  Lucy  as 
engaged  to  him,  but  that  she  was  willing  to  meet  him,  as  an  acquiuntance, 
till  they  had  seen  more  of  each  otiier.  Oh  yes,  yes,  he  agreed  to  every- 
thing, too  glad  to  do  it,  except  to  taking  baek  die  presents.  He  grew 
excited  when  it  was  named,  and  said  that  we  should  never  mention  it 
again,  unless  we  wished  to  out  him  to  the  diroat  Whether  he  uninten-" 
tionally  substituked  that  word  for  heart,  or  whedier  he  really  contem- 
plated makmg  an  illegitimate  use  of  Us  diavin^  rasors,  in  ease  his 
presents  were  rejected,  we  did  not  dearly  comprehend.  '*  Never  mind 
the  presents,  Lucy,*'  cried  Avnt  Copo,  ^don^  ofifend  Um:  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  send  them  back  if  you  finally  reject  Inm.*' 

So  Captain  Eerleton  stayed  on,  at  the  Seaford  Arms,  and  Auit  Copp 
stayed  on  with  us,  for  ebe  argved  that  to  leave  Lncy  at  soch  a  eriticu 
penod  would  not  be  *^  rinp-shane."  It  came  to  be  rumoured  all  about 
the  village  that  die  captam  ana  Lncy  were  eng^^  and  some  eongratn- 
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ktecl  lier,  iq  spile  c£  ber  denial)  and  soine  weve  eormB.  l%e  cqptam 
bad  bought  favour  on  all  sides.  Wheo  anybody  gave  a  party,  there 
wmild  appear  didies  of  the  dioicest  trmt,  the  ofiermg  of  the  captain,  and 
baskets  of  fish  were  perpetwdly  arriving  everywhere,  with  the  captain's 
card :  he  kept  the  younger  ladies  in  gloves  and  bouqnets,  aiad  once,  when 
a  concert  was  to  be  given  in  the  viHage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  music* 
master,  the  captain  bought  up  all  tin  tickets,  and  treated  everybody. 
Twice  he  soatteied  sflver  by  the  handful  amongst  the  field  labouren,  and 
the  village  was  in  an  uproar  for  days  afterwards,  to  the  wrath  of  the 
fimners  and  edification  of  the  beei^hops.  Notbing  came  amiss  to  the 
oaptom's  parse ;  whatever  he  saw,  he  bought  up  and  distributed,  from 
parcels  of  new  books  to  litters  of  snddng-pigs.  As  to  Lucy,  the  things  that 
soBRved  for  her  ^mre  just  as  inoongruoas.  One  morning  dwre  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  avd  imon  Phmby's  answering  it,  an  air  cushion  was  deKvered 
to  her;  an  hour  afterwards  tnere  came  another  knock,  and  this  proved  to 
beihe  mSfiner^s  girl,  bearing  a  flaming  rose-colonted  bonnet  and  feathers. 
Amit  Cqpp  thooght  these  two  articles  must  be  meant  for  her,  not  being 
paiticnlarly  surtaUe  to  Lucy :  however,  they  were  put  by  with  the  rest  of 
die  arfides.  As  to  remonstrating  with  Captain  Kerleton,  wie  had  long 
given  that  over  as  a  bad  job,  and  had  no  lesourse  but  to  take  the  things 
in.  Many  of  them  came  fiN>m  town,  widiovt  address  to  send  them  bade 
to,  and  we  £d  not  choose  to  raise  a  scandal,  by  despatching  them  to  the 
csptam-s  apartments  tri:  the  nm« 

But  things  could  not  go  on  like  ibis  for  ever,  and  Lucy  felt  that  she 
must  accept  or  reject  him.  The  captain  felt  so  too,  and  came  up  one 
day,  and  told  Locy,  in  our  presence,  tliat  he  had  been  lying  on  tenter* 
bodes  all  night  (and  for  several  previous  nights  besides)^  and  toeiuld  she 
mcafiy  mm. 

**  rU  make  her  so  himpy,''  siud  Ae  csntaan,  appealing  to  Aunt  Copp, 
for  Lucy  escaped  fi^m  uie  room ;  <'  she  niall  have  what  she  likes,  and  go 
where  she  likes.     Would  she  like  to  see  China  ?" 

Aunt  Copp  thooght  not.  it  was  too  fiff.  She  had  once,  herself, 
been  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and  was  glad,  to  her  heart,  to  get  into  British 
ones  a«un. 

'*  Oh.     Because  distance  is  no  object  to  me,"  explained  the  oaptun. 

"  I  think,  Captain  Kerleton,  that  Lucy  would  wish  to  see  a  litde  of 
your  family,"  I  suggested. 

'<  There's  not  a  soul  of  it  left,  but  me  and  my  brother,"  answered  the 
captain.  ^*  When  he  comes  bade  from  Scotland,  Til  take  Luoy  up  to 
see  him,  if  she  likes  t  which  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  her  to  get 
anydung  in  London  she  may  want  for  the  wedmng." 

He  evidently  spoke  in  no  bad  fiedtb.  He  did  make  simple  remarks 
now  and  l^en,  we  one  might  expect  to  hear  from  a  child. 

^That's  not  the  ftshion  in  our  part  of  the  country,  captain,"  said 
Aunt  Copp,  saappnig  him  up.  ^  Young  ladies  don't  go  on  journeys 
with  gentlemen,  iMfore  they  are  married  to  them." 

**  But  that  is  exactly  wfcat  I  want,"  letomed  the  captain.  *^  I  have 
been  ready  to  many  her,  all  along.  It  was  Miss  Luoy  who  would  not. 
W^  she  many  me  to-monow  ?" 

^Croodness,  eaptam,"  remonstrated  AmitCopp.    ''WHh  no  house, 
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and  no  establishment,  and  no  anything !     The  neighboun  would  think 
U8  all  out  of  our  senses  together." 

**  Well,  the  lone  and  the  short  of  it  is  this,  if  Miss  Lucy  will  not  have 
me,  I  shall  go  and  find  somebody  else  that  will,"  cried  the  captain,  turn* 
ing  sulky — an  occasional  failing  of  his.  ^'And  I'll  go  by  the  mail 
to-night,  if  she  does  not  give  me  an  answer  to-day." 

Lucy  gave  him  his  answer — and  accepted  him.  ^^But,  Hester," 
she  said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  care  much  for  him."  And  I  don't  think  she 
did. 

*^  I  am  not  hotly  in  love,  you  know,"  she  went  on,  laughing,  ^*  like 
you  were  with  somebody  once  upon  a  time.  I  don't  fancy  it  is  in  my 
constitution :  or  else  our  friend  the  captain  has  failed  to  call  it  forth." 

It  was  decided  that,  before  fixing  on  any  place  for  a  residence^  Cap- 
tiun  Kerleton  and  Lucy  should  travel  a  little,  after  their  marriage,  taldng 
Paris  first.  Lucy  wished  to  live  near  me,  and  I  thought  of  settling  in 
London — as  Lucy  would  have  done  also,  had  this  marriage  not  inter- 
vened. The  captain  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  anything :  would  stop 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seaford,  or  live  in  London,  or  be  a  fixture  in"^ 
Paris,  or  steam  it  over  to  China.  Everything  that  Lucy  or  Aunt  Copp 
suggested,  he  fell  in  with.  He  seemed  to  think  more  about  personal 
trifles.  *^  Would  you  like  me  to  go  through  the  ceremony  in  my  regi- 
mentals, Miss  Lucy,  or  in  plain  clothes  ?"  he  inquired.  ^*  Such — let  us 
say — as  a  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  black ^these  things,"  slap- 
ping his  knee.     "  What  is  your  advice  ?" 

It  was  a  very  home  question,  especially  before  us,  and  Lucy  blushed 
excessively.     '*  Perhaps  Aunt  Copp  can  tell  P"  she  stammered. 

'<  Oh,  as  to  those  trifles,  it's  not  a  bit  of  consequence,"  irreverently 
answered  Aunt  Copp.  "  When  you  two  have  once  got  your  wedding 
over,  you  will  know  what  nonsense  it  was  to  have  made  any  fiiss  about 
it — as  we  old  married  stagers  can  tell  you.  Captain,  of  course  you  will 
have  your  brother  down,  to  be  groomsman  ?" 

I'  No,  I  won't,"  replidl  the  captain,  bluntly.  "  He  is  the  most  inter- 
fering fellow  going,  always  meddlmg  and  thwarting.  You  don*t  know 
the  scrapes  he  has  got  me  into,  through  his  interference." 

"  But  your  own  brother.  Captain  Kerleton,"  urged  Aunt  Copp.  "  It 
would  be  so  very  unfilial." 

^*  Shouldn't  core  if  he  was  my  own  mother,"  doggedly  retorted  the 
captain.     '<  He  is  not  coming  down  to  my  wedding." 

JBut  Aunt  Copp  was  of  a  different  opinion.  And  what  should  she  do, 
unknown  to  everybody,  but  despatch  the  following  note  to  Major  Kerle- 
ton, the  captain's  brother,  at  his  town-house : 

"Dear  Sir, — As  we  are  soon  to  be  near  connexions,  I  make  no 
apology  for  addressing  you.  Captain  Kerleton  being  about  to  marry 
my  niece,  Miss  Lucy  HaUiwell,  I  think  it  only  seemly  and  right,  that 
you,  as  the  captain's  elder  brother  and  nearest  relative,  should  be  present  to 
give  your  support  and  countenance  to  the  ceremony.  It  wiU  not  take 
place  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  we  are  only  now  beginning  the 
preparations,  but  I  write  thus  early  to  give  an  opportunity  of  my  letter 
being  forwarded  to  you  in  Scotland,  where  we  near  you  are  staying. 
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If  you  oblige  me  with  a  line  in  reply,  stating  that  you  accord  us  the 
favour  of  your  company,  I  will  write  again  and  let  you  know  when  the 
day  is  fixed.     Remiuning,  dear  sir, 

'^  Tour  obedient  servant, 

«  Rebecca.  Copp. 
"MiUorKerletOD." 

And  Aunt  Copp  hugged  herself  in  secret  over  what  she  had  done,  and 
told  nobody. 

Meanwhile  we  began  to  be  actively  engaged,  getting  Lucy  ready  for 
her  wedding.  One  nioming  we  were  in  the  midst  of  work,  Miss  Bowen 
the  dressmaker,  who  had  come  to  us  for  the  day,  cutting  out  and  con- 
triving bodies,  while  we  made  skirts,  when  we  saw  Captain  Kerleton  ap- 
proaching the  house.  So  Lucy  told  Phoeby  to  say  we  were  engaged,  but 
would  see  him  in  the  afternoon. 

But  the  captain  insisted  on  seeing  Lucy,  assuring  Phoeby  he  had 
something  very  particular  to  communicate  to  her.  So  Lucy  was  obliged 
to  go  to  him. 

The  captain  wanted  Lucy  to  go.  for  a  walk — with,  of  course,  me  or 
Aunt  Copp ;  for  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  alone  with  him. 
Which  was  the  *^  particular  communication  "  he  had  to  make. 

"  It  is  out  of  my  power  this  morning,"  said  Lucy  to  him.  "  We  have 
some  work  about,  which  we  cannot  quit." 

'*  Leave  them  to  do  it,"  advised  the  captain ;  ''you  come  for  a  walk. 
Come  by  yourself :  never  mind  what  that  old  Aunt  Copp  says." 

''  They  cannot  do  without  me,"  replied  Lucy.  ''  The  ^essmaker  is 
cutting  oat  my  morning  dresses,  and  she  wants  me  frequently  to  try 
them  on." 

"Put  it  off  till  to-morrow,"  urged  the  captain.  "  Work  can  be  done 
one  day  as  well  as  another.     See  what  a  splendid  morning  it  is." 

"  Miss  Bowen  will  not  be  here  to-morrow,"  rejoined  Lucy.  **  Indeed, 
I  cannot  leave  them  now." 

^^But  I  want  you  to  come,"  persisted  Captain  Kerleton,  somewhat 
(Lucy  said  subsequentiy)  after  the  fractious  manner  of  a  spoiled  child. 
*'  You  must  come.  You'll  never  go  and  set  up  your  rubbish  of  work  in 
opposition  to  my  wishes.  Miss  Lucy  ?" 

''  Do  not  put  it  in  that  light,"  said  Lucy,  gently.  ''  My  dresses  must 
be  tried  on,  you  know,  or  they  cannot  be  made,  and  if  I  went  out  they 
would  be  all  at  a  stand*still.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  go  with  you  later 
in  the  day." 

"  Then  you  toon*i  grant  me  this  simple  favour  ?" 

"  I  can%**  returned  Lucy.  And  out  rushed  the  captain,  dashmg-io 
the  front  door,  and  stamping  away  across  the  road. 

In  the  evening  he  came  again.  We  were  at  tea,  taking  it  in  the  work- 
room, for  convenience'  sake,  when  Phoeby  entered  and  said  the  captain 
wanted  to  speak  with  me.  "  Not  Miss  Lucy,"  Phoebv  repeated,  '^  you, 
miss."  I  went  in.  Captain  Kerleton  was  sitting  in  tne  easy-chair,  and 
looked  very  red  and  excited. 

''Do  you  know  how  she  behaved  to  me  this  morning?"  he  began, 
without  preface  or  ceremony* 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

YOL.  XXXIX.  2   F 
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<^She.  Miss  Laoy.  Iiukedher,  as  ike  gteaibcst  finK>«r/togO'4br« 
istile  walk  with  ne,  and  ahe  told  me  to.my.faceifaitahe  -woald'oot" 

'<  She  really  could  not,  Captain  Kerietoo'/'  J  aBsweved  ;  -^^Ihave no 
doubt  she  would  have  liked  to  do  so.  You  must  not  &ncy  she  acted  from 
any  «aprice:  Luey  is  not  capable  of  it/' 

*^  She  told  me  there  was  some  trash  of  sewing  going  tm,  >aad  she  had 
to  stop  in  for  it" 

<at  was  tbe^CBse/' 

^'Well,"  returned  the  captain,  speaking  in  that  dogged,  obetioate 
manner  which  now  and  then  came  oyer  him,  ^'Ilook  upon  it  in- this 
light.  When  a  yoong  iady,  who  has  promised  to  be  your  wife,  makes  an 
excuse  diat  she  canH  go  out  with  yeu,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  she  wants 
to  break  matters  off.     That  is  how  I  have  taken  it." 

''Break what?"  I  rejoined,  staring  at  the  captain  with  all  my 

eyes,  and  feeling  myself  turn  into  a  cold  pefspisation. 

'<  Why  I  condirae  that  Miss  Luey  wished  to  make  known,  in  a 
romdabont  way,  that  she  was  tired  of  me.     And  I  have  acted  upon  it" 

**  Dear  Captain  Kerleton,"  I  said,  ''  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  I  oan 
samue  you  Lucy  is  per^tly  faithful  to  you.  The- work  she  had  to  «tay 
in  for,  was  in  preparation' for  her  marriage." 

<'  Well,  it's  too  late  now,"  cried  the  captain,  with  vedooUed  obstinacy, 
''  for.I  think  I  knew  s<Mnebodhr  who  would  suit  me  bet4er." 

I  sat  opposite  to  him,  glued  to  my  chair,  oaabie  to  utter  a  word,  and 
wendering  whether  he  had  taken  leave  of  Ins  senses.  He,  however,  was 
not  glued  to  his,  for  he  suddenly  rose  from  it,  and  dropped  down  en  his 
knees,  cloie  to  me. 

<<My  dear  Miss  Hester,  it's  you,  and  nobody  else.  I  do  think  yon  the 
most  charming,  amiable  creature,  and  I  have  transferred  my  affeotbn 
from  'Miss .  Luey  to  you.     Will  you  have  me  ?" 

I  never  was  so  token  aback  in  myHfe,  and  a -suspicion  ^did  cioss  me,  in 
earnest,  that  Lucy's  refusal  in  the  morning  must  have  sent  the  captain's 
brains  to  flight.  He  would  neither  get  up  ner  let  me,  having  taken 
forcible  possession  of -my  hands.  While  we  were  in  this  ridiculous 
position,  who  should  c(»ie  bustling  into  the  room,  witiii'the  sugar-basin, 
but  Aunt  Copp. 

"  Why  what  on  earth Hester  I  what's  the  matter?" 

The  captain  took  «  step  awayfiom  me,  on  his  Jknees,  <and  addressed 
himself  to  Aunt  Cepp^  affoiding'me  opportunity  to  rise  up. 

*^  Miss  Lucy  has  out  me,  ma'tmi.     That  is,  she 
as  to  make  me  cut  her ;  and  my  affections  are  now  fixed  on  Miss; 
I  was  on  the  point  of  praying  her  to  name  her  own  day  ioc  our  union, 
when  you  intercvpted  us." 

''  Good  patience  deliver  us !"  uttered  Aunt  iCopp,  her  month  opioing 
wiih  astonishment,  and  stopping  so.     '' Whatever  is  all  this  ?" 

I  could  not  speak  for  laughing  then,  the  whole  thing  stniek  me.  as  so 
supremely  absurd.  There  knelt  Captain  'Kezleton  in  the  everlasting 
regimentals,  his  hands  thrown  theatrioaily  oat  towards  aunt,  «nd  hi&faoe 
twisted  into  a  die-away  expression  towanis  me,  whiie^Annt  C^p  atood 
aneeted  in  the  nuddie  of  toe  room,  one  hand  snpporiia^  the  8ugar4>asin, 
and  the  other  the  silver  tongs,  her  face  being ttxmd  to  petitfustian,  rand 
her  eyes  rolling  irom  one  to  the  other  of  us  in  a  sort  of  (horror. 
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"< ISeeeHester,  vrhat itikia?    I  anist  upon 4QBiowiiig.' 

'<  I  tUnk  detain  Kerleton  aaeant  to  play  off  a  little  joke  with  ne, 
Atmt  Copp,"  I  answered.     '^  Lncj,  it  seems^  offended  him  this  mominfi^ ; 
!fa«t  diey  -will  make  it  all  right  again." 

^  Bat,  by  Heaven,  it  is  no  jol^  Miss  Heater  !"  intermpted  the  oap4aiii, 
•ipiinging  «p.     ^  I  mean,  it  as  Nal^easnest/' 

'^Then  allow  ne,  Captain  Kerleton,  to  assure  you  that  lakall  sever 
tnat  itrlmtas  a  joke,  now  and  always,"  I  impressively  whispesed.  *^.Ajid 
pray  let  neither  of  us  reourto  itagmin  even  in  thongnt.'' 

*'  Then  you  won't  have  me  ?  You  mean  to  insiniiate  that  ?*'  he 
reiterated,  aloud,  pulling  a  face  as  long  as  my  arm. 

^'  I  would  not  have  you,  Captain  Kerleton,  if  ywi^weKe^  worth  'your 
owe^t  in  gold.  -So  let  l^e  joke  pass  away:  anad  wehad  better  say 
nothing  about  it  to  Lucy." 

^^Highty-tigfaty,". cried  Aunt  Copp,  leeovering  from  her  petikfieation, 

.  smd  ooming  forward, "  but  you  can't  do  these  things,  oaptain.     Shake  loff 

^Qoe  sitter,  atpleaeare,  and  take  up  with  another  !     I  see  what  it  is  :  you 

.ImTe  been  getting-i^  your  temper,    beoause   Lucy  crossed  you  this 

morning.     So  now  you  must  get  it  down  again.     We  were  just  goiag 

oat  to  take  a  walk,  and  the  best  thing  yon  can  do  is  to  go  with  as.  Why, 

yon  would  be  as  bad  a»  a«ulor." 

"*^  A  sailor  ?"  suUenly  repeated  the  eaptain. 

<'  Yes,  sir,  a  sailor.    They  have  sweethearts  by  the  doaen,  in  each  port, 

-".and' that's  well  known.     Many 's  the  wrangle  I  have  had  with  my  boy 

.About  that :  he  vowing,  by  all  that  was  blue,  that  he  had  not,  aadl 

knowings  he  had.     Don't  tell  me.     But  you  can't  have  two  in  a  house, 

eaptain.     So  sit  yourself  down  there,  and  get  oool,  while  we  pot  oar 

rtfsDgsr  on." 

He  went  out  with  Aimt  Copp  and  Lucy.  I  remained  at  home,  and 
'Wttrtndy  uncomfertaUe,  deliberating  whether  I  ought  not  to  tell  Luey 
iwhat  had  taken  place.  For,  if  the  thing  was  not  a  joke  (as  I  kept  tiyiag 
.tapevsnade  myself,  thcnigh  the  more  I  tried,  the  more  inoompr^iangible 
"<ai  joke  it  grew),  was-  a  man  capable  of  these  violent  changes  and  fits  of 
':temper  one  to  whom  we  ought  to  lentrast  Luey  ? 

*^  You  have  not  been  fiur,"  I  said,  when  they  came  in. 

'**  Oaptain  Kerleton  was  in  his  sulks,  and  would  not  talk,  so  I  steered 
Loey  bade  again,"  eried  Aunt  Copp. 

**  I  think  bis  feelings  were  hurt,  when  I  said  I  could  not  go  out  with 
Urn  this  morning,"  unsuspioiously  Temarked  Lucy. 

'^Feelings  be  keelhauled !"  ejaculated  Aunt  Copp,  in  irritadon.  ^f It's 
temper,  not  feelings.  Take  care  jou  don't  give  way  to  it  when  he  is 
your  husband,  Lucy.  Put  it  down  at  first,  and  you'll  keep  it  down. 
KothiDg  I  should  like  better  than  to  have  the  curing  of  his  flights  and 
has'Sulks.     I'd  tame  him  m  a  week." 

The  next  day  dawned,  and  we  all  roae  as  usual,  little  thinking  wiiat  it 
was  to  bring  forth.  Eor  how  many  a  one  has  a  day  risen  in  bright 
happiness,  to  close  in  sorrow,  dark  as  the  darkest  night !  It  was  not 
-stnotly  sorrow,  however,  daat  eame  to  us,  rather  mortification. 

Lucy  went  out  to  spend  the  day  with  some  firiends,  who  had  invited 
lierfor  a  fivowell  visit,  previous  to  her  marriage  ;  and  after  diiuier  I  and 
*Annt  Copp  were  seatediat  work,* when  tiM  latter  spoke : 

2  v2 
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'<  Well,  I  think  I  must  have  made  a  kaleidoscope  of  my  spectacles,  i 
he  is  ever  changing  ;  now  it  is  him,  now  it  isn't  I     Hester,  is  that  t 


,  for 
,  i  Ae 

captain,  or  not  ?" 

I  followed  the  direction  of  Aunt  Copp's  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  a 
gentleman  who  was  advancing  up  the  opposite  road.  "Yes — no — yes,** 
was  my  contradictory  reply.  "  I  declare,  Aunt  Copp,  I  am  not  sure. 
One*  minute  it  looks  like  him,  and  the  next  it  does  not.  If  it  is  the 
captain,  he  has  discarded  his  regimentals."  It  was  not  Captain  Kerleton, 
but  one  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  him. 

*'  I  know  V  exclaimed  Aunt  Copp,  with  awakened  interest.     "  It  is  his 
brother.     I  wrote  for  him." 
"  You,  Aunt  Copp  !" 

''  Yes,  to  come  to  the  wedding.  But  I  told  him  to  wait  for  a  second 
letter.     He  is  come  too  soon." 

Fhodby  brought  in  a  card,  "  Major  Kerleton,"  and  ushered  in  the  major 
after  it,  a  cordial-mannered  man.  He  proceeded  to  tell  us  his  business^ 
and  I  thought  Aunt  Copp  would  have  fallen  through  her  chair  with 
vexation  ;  for  it  was  she  who  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  the 
captain  to  Seaford,  and — worse  still — ^to  Lucy. 

All  that  we  had  observed  as  strange  in  the  captain's  conduct  was  now 
accounted  for.     Captain  Kerleton  was  a  lunatic.      Some  years  pre- 
viously, when  in  India,  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  which  caused  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  and  had  never  entirely  recovered  his  intellects.     At 
that  time  the  captain  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  but  the  match  was  then  broken  off,  and  this  seemed  to 
have  left  some  impression  on  his  mind  which  it  had  been  unable  to  get 
rid  of.     He  came  home,  and  had  since  lived  with  his  brother,  and  years 
had  brought  so  much  improvement  to  him  that  he  would  pass  muster  in 
society,  without  suspicion,  as  he  had  done  with  us :  the  only  point  on 
which  his  intellects  were  still  completely  at  sea,  was  a  propensity  to 
make  offers  of  marriage.     "  I  have  had  no  end  of  trouble  witn  him  on 
this  score,"  said  the  major  to  us ;  "  for  if  he  has  made  a  fool  of  one  lady, 
in  the  last  eight  years,  he  has  of  fifty.     Of  course,  when  I  am  on  the 
spot,  I  whisper  a  word,  and  matters  are  soon  rectified ;  but,  once  or 
twice,  when  he  has  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  from  home,  to  start 
off,  as  he  did  this  time,  there  has  been  more  difficulty  to  get  them 
straight.     It  is  five  years  ago  this  summer,"  continued  the  major,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  *'  that  he  found  his  way  into  Yorkshire.     I  was  taken  ill 
— ^seriously  ill — on  my  journey,  and  was  absent  longer  than  I  had  ever 
been.     By  George!  when  I  came  back,  and  proceeded  to  hunt  up 
Richard,  I  found  him  a  married  man." 
"  A  married  man !"  uttered  Aunt  Copp. 

"  He  had  gammoned  some  young  lady  into  marrying  him :  a  very  nice 
sort  of  ^rl  she  was,  too ;  of  respectable  family.     But  they  were  poor, 
thought  they  had  got  a  catch  in  Dick,  and  humed  on  the  match." 
"  Mercy  on  us  I"  ejaculated  Aunt  Copp.     "  Is  she  alive  ?" 

«  To  be  sure  she  is.     She " 

*^  Why  then  the  captain's  a  married  man  now  I"  screamed  aunt,  unce- 
remoniously interrupting  Major  Kerleton. 

'^  Neither  more  nor  less,"  returned  the  major.     '<  When  his  young 
wifSa,  poor  thing,  found  out  Dick's  infirmity,  she  refosed  to  remain  witb 
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him — and  quite  right  of  her,  too,  I  think.  She  has  lived  rince  then  on 
the  Continent,  with  a  married  sister ;  Dick— or,  at  leasts  I,  for  him — 
allowing  her  a  yearly  income." 

*'  But  what  a  wicked  man  he  must  he,  to  attempt  to  marry  my  niece 
when  he  has  got  a  wife  living  T'  remonstrated  Aunt  Copp. 

"  Not  wicked,"  interposed  the  major.     ^'  Upon  this  point  Richard  is 

insane;  the  doctors  say  incurably  so.     He  would  marry  twenty  wives,  if 

he  could  get  the  opportunity,  and  never  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong." 

"  A  regular  Bluebeard.     He  ought  to  be  tried  for  bigamy,"  grunted 

Aunt  Copp.     **  But  it  has  been  a  Wessed  escape  for  Lucy.** 

"  It  has  indeed.  Not  but  that  I  am  sincerely  grieved  he  should  ever 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  your  niece,  for  this  expose  cannot  bo 
a  pleasant  one  for  her.  He  left  home,  it  seems,  the  very  day  I  did,  and 
must  have  lost  no  time." 

"  He  ought  to  be  confined,''  said  Aunt  Copp,  rubbing  her  nose  in 
mortification. 

'*  He  is  so  sane  on  other  points,  that  to  confine  him  would  be  scarcely 
justifiable,"  explained  the  major.  '*  But  I  shall  learn  a  lesson  by  this 
last  vagary,  and  if  I  have  to  leave  him  again,  will  take  care  to  place  a 
watch  over  him." 

^'  Other  points,"  repeated  aunt;  "  I  don  t  know  about  that.  He  seems 
to  have  unlimited  command  of  money." 

**  Not  unlimited.  His  fortune  is  a  large  one,  and  he  has  command 
over  a  portion  of  it." 

'*  Perhaps  you'll  walk  this  road,  sir,"  said  aunt,  leading  the  way  up- 
stairs to  our  spare  room.  The  major  followed  her,  no  doubt  wonderingly, 
and  I  followed  him.  *'  There !"  she  said,  exhibiting  the  curious  lot  of 
presents  Lucy  had  received,  "  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done 
with  all  these.  Major  Kerleton.  The  captain  sent  them  here,  and  we 
could  not  stop  him." 

Major  Kerleton  laughed  heartily.  "  Poor  Dick !"  he  said,  "  this  is 
another  of  his  tricks.     He  gives  away  all  before  him." 

"  He  has  supplied  the  parish  here,"  was  Aunt  Copp's  rejoinder. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  please.  If  there  are  any  worth  keeping,  pray  retain 
them.  The  rest  dispose  of,  any  way — throw  them  away  if  tney  are  no 
better  worth." 

*'  Several  of  the  articles  are  of  value.  The  watch  and  chain  especially, 
and  some  rings.  But,  sir,"  and  Aunt  Copp  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  ^'  my  niece  will  not  allow  herself  to  keep  them,  or  anything 
else." 

"  I  hope  and  tnist  she  will,"  warmly  returned  the  major.  "  I  shall  pray 
Miss  Lucy  to  accept  them  from  me.  Ah,  my  dear  ladies,"  he  continued, 
taking  a  hand  of  each  of  us,  ''  I  only  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  make 
any  reparation  to  her  for  the  fumoyance  which  my  unfortunate  brother 
has  brought  upon  her  and  you,  but  there  is  none  that  can  be  made." 

"  Not  any,"  responded  Aunt  Copp,  with  stony  rigidity.  "  The 
sooner  he  is  out  of  Seaford,  the  more  agreeable  for  all  parties. 

So  thought  Major  Kerleton.  He  took  the  poor  madman  back  to 
London  with  him,  and  thus  ended  Lucy's  romance. 
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ABOUT  THE  ESSAYISTS  AND  BEVIEWEBS- 

yiL^^HARi^s  Lamb. 

A  WINSOME  creature  was  Lamb,  "  the  frolic  and  the  gentle," 
His  it  was  to  enjoy,  in  the  words  of  Landor,* 

The  love  of  fnends,  without  a  single  foe ; 
Unequalled  lot  bdow ! 

He  was,  and  is,  all  the  dearer  for  his  whims  and  humours.  ^^  I  am 
made  up  of  queer  points,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  inimitable  letters, 
"  and  I  want  so  many  answering  needles  " — his  purpose  being  to 
dedaxe  his  disrelish  for  your  totm  teres  atque  rotmdus  man  of  the 
world,  and  his  quick  sympathy  with  people  who  had  some  crook 
in  their  composition,  some  scHrew  loose  in  their  psychological  frame* 
work,  who  were  in  a  ^^  fix,"  political  or  religious,  or  under  a  cloud, 
often  of  their  own  compelling.  "  Common  natures  do  not  suffice 
me.  Good  people,  as  they  are  called,  won't  serve ;  I  want  indi- 
viduals." Individuality  was  fairly  enough  represented  in  his  list 
of  friends,  which  included  some  queer  specimens  of  eccentric 
humanity — for  he  ever  stood  with  open  arms  to  welcome  those 
who  elsewhere  were  reckoned,,  and  treated  as,  birds  of  ill  omen-^ 
though,  .such  was  their  variety,  that,  to  the  welcome  he  accorded 
them,  it  could  hardly  be  said,  '^  birds  of  a  feather  flocked  together  " 
Mingle,  mingle  as  you  may,  was  the  order  of  the  day — or  the 
mght  ratbea:,  at  those  cheery  homely  Nodes  of  his,  the  un- 
constraint  and  glee  of  which  remind  us  of  Pliny  the  Youngei's 
words:  ^^You  may  sup,  it  is  true,  with  more  el^anoe  in  many 
places ;  but  nowhere  with  more  gaiety,  mirth,  and  honest  free- 
dom."t  LamVs  great  "failing,"  it  has  been  said,  connects  him, 
"  unfortunately  for  mankind,"  with  the  poet  race.  It  is  one  which 
mankind  (predisposed  nil  humani  alzenum  a  se  ptttare)  is  not 

*  "Who  once  only  met  Mia  face  to  fsce;  but  that  once  sufficed  to  produce 
this  earnest  tribute : 

"  Once,  and  once  only,  have  I  seen  thy  face, 
Elia!  once  only  has  thy  tripping  tongue 
Bun  o'er^my  breast,  yet  never  luis  b^n  left 
ImpraMUML  on  it  strongeror  moi«  sweet. 
Cordial  old  man!  what  jrookh.  was  in.  thy  yean, 
What  wisdom,  in  thy  IsTity,  what  truth 
In.  every  utterance  of  that  purest  soul ! 
"Few  are  the  spirits  of  the  glorified 
rd  spring  to  earlierat  the  gate  of  heaven." 

t  Pliny's  Epistles:  To&p^.Qtoiu(haoki.)., 
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extieme  to  mark  mth  brand  or  ban — ^when  conjoined^  as  in  his 
case  who  wrote,  with  trembling  hand,  the  Confessions  of  a 
Drunkard,  with  qualities  so  engaging,  so  rare,  in  many  respects  so 
noble.  It  ia  a  oase  in  which,  if  we  must  withhold  our  admiring 
reverence^  we  oannot  withhold  our  instinctive  love ;  ^^  for  we  cannot 
choose  but  love  all  human  capacities  in  themselves  attractive-^ 
themselves  heavenly  gifts ;  and  yet  we  cannot  look  without  pity 
and  censure  upon  sin;  and  sdf^indnlgence  in  the  poet,  whether  in 
the  grossest,  form  of  sensuality,  or  in  the  lesser  one  of  intemperance, 
is  not  to  bo  excused  and  .smiled  away,  because  passion  is  strong,  or 
sensation  vivid."  But  this  man,  constitutionally  sensitive  and 
irritable,  .and  habitually,  a  sufferer  from  self-incurred  ills, — ^his  bto^ 
grapher  has  afiectingly  told  us  how,  when  the  dismal  emergencies 
whidi  chequered  his  life  arose^  he,  this  nervous,  shattered  wredc, 
^^so  s%ht  of  frame  that  he  looked  only  fit  for  the  most  placid 
fortune,"  nerved  himself  with  heroic  resolve^. heroic  aotioif/and 
more — ^heroic  endurance,  to  meet  and  master  calamity,  and  behaved 
with  "as  much  promptitude  and  vigour  as  if  he  had  never  penned 
a  stanza  nor  taken  a  glass  too  much,  or  was  strung  with  herculean 
sinews."  It  may  weU  be  asked,  ^  if  the  annals  of  self-sacrifice  can 
^ow  anything  in  human  action  and  endurance  more  lovely  than 
the  self-devotion  of  his  character  exhibits,  in  the  watch  and  ward 
he  kept  over  his  sister^ — the  Mary  Lamb  of  his  home  and  heart, 
the  cousin  Bridget  of  Us  Essays.  "  Uhumoriste  Lamb,"  sa^rs  Mi 
Philar^te  Chasles,  "  veillait  avec  une  solicitude  adorable  snr  Brigitte 
[sic]  sa  soDur,  pauvre  foUe  qui  avait  frappe  to  m^  d'un  coup  de 
couteau  et  Favait  tu6e  dans  son  d&Iire.  *  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  that  little  incident  of  Charles  Lloyd  meeting  theav  - 
the  broths-  and.  sister,  slowly  pacing  together  a  little  footpath  in 
Hoxton  fields,  botfawe^nng  bitterly,  and  "taking  their  solemn 
way  to  the  accustomed  Afiylum."t  The  coming  event  cast  its 
Shadow  before — its  dark,  drear,  dreadful  cloud;  and  well  might 
they,  fear,  well  .might  they  weep^  .as  they  entered  into  that  clooa. 

They  sat  sad  toother. 
Solacing'  their  despondency  with  tears 
Of  such  affection  imd  nnbroken  faith  * 
M  temper  life's  worst  bittemess4 

If  Chaxles-Lamb  broke  more  than,  one  or.two.^mostolic  precepts,* 
there  was  one  he^obeyed to  the  letter:  Letbrotherly  love  continue. 

•'"L'Angleterre  aa  XIX*  siteW' 

t'For  '^iss  liamb  erperienced,  and*  frill' wrfl  understood 'premonifory 
symptoms  of  the  attach  is  restlessness,  low  ferer,  and  the  inabihty  to  sleep ; 
and;  as  gently  as*  possible,  prepared  her  brother  for  the  daty;he  most  soon 
perform;  and  tlms,  nnless  he  could  stave  off  ihe  tenible  sepjiration  till  Sanday, . 
obliged  him  to  ask  leave  of  absence  from  the  office  as  if  for  a  day'^  p^easa 
httter'rmckxrr\'^ii''^iraiMh^       chap;  ir. 

f'SheHey  s  '•Tlle'Cfenci,"  'Act  IIL'  Sc.  i: 
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In  this  literal  obedience  we  may  almost  say  none  but  himself  can 
be  his  parallel. 

Some  there  have  been  to  sneer  at  Lamb's  occupation  "  at  the 
desk  and  on  the  high  stool."  Only  conceive  Goethe,  it  has  been 
suggested,  with  that  lofty  forehead  and  stately  form  bending  over 
a  fedger ;  or  the  wizard  Coleridge,  with  those  dreamy  eyes,  deep 
in  caujulation  of  the  price  of  stocks.  A  happier  and  better  man 
even  Coleridge  might  have  been,  had  circumstances  constrained 
him  to  some  definite  daily  employment;  happier  and  better  he 
must  have  been,  had  he  possessed  that  practical  plodding  sense  of 
duty  which,  for  many  long  years,  impelled  and  enabled  Charles 
Lamb  to  fulfil  his  most  ungenial  taskwork,  "  Thirty-three  years 
of  slavery,"  he  called  them,  when  their  tale  was  told.  Lrksome  at 
times,  almost  beyond  sufferance,  became  the  tyranny  of  ledger, 
desk,  and  high*  stool.  One  is  reminded  of  the  appeal  to  "  Peter'* 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales: 

♦  A  propos  of  "  high  stool,"  Mr.  de  Quincey's  narrative  of  his  first  interview 
with  Lamb  contains  an  amusingly  told  though  "very,  verv  little  incident."  The 
then  Oxford  Student,  on  inquiring  for  Lamb  at  tne  India  House,  was  shown 
into  a  room  "  in  which  was  a  very  lofty  writing-desk,  separated  by  a  still  higher 
railing  from  that  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  profane— the  laity,  like  myself 
—were  allowed  to  approach  the  clems,  or  clerkly  rulers  of  the  room,"  of  wnom 
some  half-dozen  were  there  perched  aloft,  quill-driving  with  might  and  main. 
Walking  into  one  of  the  two  open  doorways  of  the  railing,  the  visitor  (to  resume 
his  own  worda^  "stood  closely  by  the  side  of  him  who  occupied  the  first  place 
within  the  little  aisle,"  touched  his  arm,  and  inquired  (pointing  to  the  super- 
scription on  Wordsworth's  letter  of  introduction)  for  Mr.  Charles  Lamb.  "  The 
gentleman  smiled;  it  was  a  smile  not  to  be  forgotten.  This  was  Lamb.  And 
here  occurred  a  very,  very  little  incident — one  of  those  which  pass  so  fugitively 
that  they  are  gone  and  hurrying  away  into  Lethe  almost  before  your  attention 
can  have  arrested  them;  but  it  was  an  incident  which,  to  me,  who  happened  to 
notice  it,  served  to  express  the  courtesy  and  delicate  consideration  of  Lamb's 
manners.  The  seat  upon  which  he  sat  was  a  very  high  one;  so  absurdly  high, 
by  the  way,  that  I  can  imagine  no  possible  use  or  sense  in  such  an  altitude, 
unless  it  were  to  restrain  the  occupant  from  playing  truant  at  the  fire,  by 
opposing  Alpine  difficulties  to  his  descent.  Whatever  might  be  the  original 
purpose  of  this  aspiring  seat,  one  serious  dilemma  arose  from  it,  and  this  it  was 
which  gave  the  occasion  to  Lamb's  act  of  courtesy The  act  of  descend- 
ing from  his  throne,  a  veir  elaborate  process,  with  steps  and  stages  analogous 
to  those  on  horseback — of  slipping  your  right  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  throwing 
your  leg  over  the  crupper,  &c.— -was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  thing 
as  dismounting  from  a  great  elephant  of  a  horse.  Therefore  it  both  was,  and 
was  felt  to  be  by  Lamb,  supremely  ridiculous.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  sat 
still  and  stately  upon  this  aerial  station,  to  have  bowed  condescendingly  from 
this  altitude,  would  have  been— not  ludicrous  indeed;  performed  by  a  very 
superb  person,  and  supported  by  a  very  superb  bow,  it  might  have  been  vastly 
fine,  and  even  terrifying  to  m^y  young  gentlemen  under  sixteen :  but  it  would 
have  had  an  air  of  ungentlemanly  assumption.  Between  these  extremes,  there- 
fore, Lamb  had  to  choose ;  between  appearing  ridiculous  himself  for  a  moment, 
by  going  through  a  ridiculous  evolution,  wnich  no  man  could  execute  with 
fi;race ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  appearing  lofty  and  assuming,  in  a  degree  which 
his  truly  humble  nature  (for  he  was  the  humblest  of  men  in  the  pretensions 
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How  longe  tyme  wol  ve  reken  and  oast 
Tour  sommes,  and  jour  ooka,  and  jonr  thinges  ? 
The  devel  hare  part  of  alle  such  rdLonynges.* 

Or  of  the  laureate's  picnicing  Francis,  who  thus  moralises,  inter 
aliOy  over  (also  inter  alia^  a  dusky  loaf  that  smells  of  home,  and  a 
pastjr  costly  made  of  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret,  "  like  fossils 
of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks  imbedded  and  injellied'* — 

Oh !  who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a  desk, 
Perch'd  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-legg'd  stool. 
Till  all  his  juice  is  dried,  and  all  his  joints 
Are  full  of  chalk  Pf 

"Here  I  am,  then,'*  writes  Elia  the  Superannuated  Man  to 
Wordsworth,  in  1825,  "after  thirty-three  years'  slavery,  sitting  in 
my  own  room  at  eleven  o'clock  this  finest  of  all  April  mornings,  a 
freed  man,  with  44 IZ.  a  year  for  the  remainder  of  my  life."  A  warp 
of  sadness  crosses  the  woof  of  gladness.  It  is  more  evident  in  a  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday  in  last 
week."  Painfully  so  iii  another:  "Now,  when  all  is holyday,  there 
are  no  holydays."  From  the  date  of  his  mittimus  his  spirits  fell. 
And  the  more  he  ventured  on  the  charms  of  retirement  and  seclu- 
sion, the  gloomier  he  became.  Even  the  suburbs  of  the  Great  City 
sufficed  not  for  this  thoroughbred  Urban — not,  however,  of  the  SyU 
vanus  lineage. 

Dulcius  urbe  quid  est?  asks  TibuUus.  Carlagnulus  asks  the 
same  thing,  in  other  words,  a  hundred  times  over.  He  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  mind  in  this  article  of  faith  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  who,  it  has  been  observed,  though  bom  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenery,  thought,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there 
was  no  scene  ecyiol  to  the  high  tide  of  human  existence  in  the  heart 
of  a  populous  city :  *^  GKve  me,"  she  cried,  when  her  guests  were  in 
ecstasies  with  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  its  enchanted  shores,  "  give 
me  the  Rue  du  Bac  1  pve  me  to  live  in  Paris,  though  in  a  fourth 
story,  and  on  a  hundred  louis  a  year/'J     To  her  too  sensitive 

which  he  put  forward  for  himself)  must  have  shrank  from  with  horror.  Nobody 
who  knew  Lamb  can  doubt  how  the  problem  was  solved  :  he  be^m  to  dismount 
instantlv;  and,  as  it  happened  that  the  very  first  round  of  Iiis  descent  obliged 
him  to  ttun  his  bade  upon  me  as  if  for  a  sudden  purpose  of  flight,  he  haaan 
excuse  for  laughing,  which  he  did  heartily— saying,  at  the  same  time,  something 
to  this  eSecty  that  I  must  not  judge  from  first  appearances ;  that  he  should 
revolve  upon  me;  that  he  was  not  going  to  fly ;  and  other  facetiie,  which  chal- 
lenged a  general  langh  from  the  clerical  brotherhood." — A«tobio^raphy  of  an 
Engluh  Opium-eaUr  ("Recollections  of  Ghas.  Lamb :"  Part  I.)* 

•  Chaucer:  " The  Schipmanne's Tale." 

t  Tennyson:  " Audley Ck)urt.'^ 
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nostrils,  VagrtcuUtare  smtaU  le  jvmkr.  Lamb  aflfected  more  con- 
tempt for  rustic  life  than  he  felt:  it  was  one  of  his  whims  to  pretend 
a  complacent  c<)mpassion  for  country  people,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
citizen's  wife  in  the  play,  who  says,  '^  Ay,  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst 
'em  once."''''  Partlj  affeiM^d,  however,  as  this  disdain  might  be  at 
one  period  of  his  Ute,  he  was  bot  too  really  aaad  painiully  ill  at  ease 
when,  in  life's  dedxne,  he  sought  eeclnsion,  and  found  too  muxh,  o£ 
it,  in  a  quiet  retreat  at  Enfield.     It  was  the  old  story  of  Villicus: 

Ta  mecfeatiiuiB  tacitft  preoe  nora  |>etebas : 
Nunc  Urbem  et  lados  et  balnea  villicus. optas,f 

partly  to  be  explained  by  the  mere  law  of  reaction,  JRure  ego  viven- 
tem^  tu  dicis  in  Urbe  heatum.  Very  little  experience  of  Enfield 
tranquillity  sufficed  ^to  determine,  with  peremptory  decision,  the  in- 
tensity of  Lamb's  envy  for  citizen,  his  horror  of  pagan,  life: 

Sdos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  Urbe-t 

Had  he  made  one  at  the  Conmmum  BeHghsum  of  Erasmus,,  he 
would  have  battled  stcHitly  on  the  side  of  Timotheus§  against  Eu^* 
sebius  and  rural  felicity  and  all  that.  He  had  not  a  ^reat  deal  in 
common  with  Horace  Walpole,  but  probably  he  could  hare  hugged  - 
him  for  writing  to  Sir  Horaee  Mann:  "  Were  I  physician,  Lwould 
prescribe  nothmg  but  recipe^  CCCLXV  drachm.  LondM^^     "" 


*  Isi  at.  Wife.  Locd,  how  fine  the  fields  be !  What  sweet  living  'tia  in 
the  countiy ! 

2nd  at  Wife,  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  'em,  they  live  as  contentedly,  as 
one  of  US. 

Ixiat.Wtfe,  My  husband's  cousin  would  have  had  me  gone  into  the  cofimtiy 
last  y eac    Wert  thou  ever  there  ? 

2nd  at  Wife,  Aj,  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst  'em  once. 

1st  at.  Wife.  And  what  kind  of  creatures  are  they,  for  love  of  God  ? 

2nd  at  Wife.  Very  good  people,  God  help  'em.  [Adding,  however,  when 
pressed  to  go  there,]  Alas,  'tis  no  phioe  for  us. 

iMi  at  Wife,  my,  prithee? 

2nd  at  Wife.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing  there;  there's  nobody  cries 
brooms.  [How  thisargiiiment  would  have  toLion Charles*  withiuaeac  for  liondoiL 
cries !] 

1st  at  Wife.  NoP 

2nd  at  Wife.  No,  truly,  nor  milk? 

1st  at  wye.  .Nor  milk,  how  do  they  P ' 

2nd  at.  Wife.  They  are.  fain  to.  milk  themselves  in.the  counizy,  &e^  fickr— 
A  'Ki$M  and  No  King. 

t  Horat.  Epistc^,.!.  xiv.  14,.JL6,:. 

±  Horat.  Scnnouj  i.  1. 

\  Euseb.  Gum  omnia  nunc  vement  et.  rideant  inagris,  demiror  e8Be>%qfUi 
fumosis  urbibus  delectentur. 

^  Ti.  NonomnescapinnkLC.a8pect6.flonam«aat.pratoram.veinantiui^ 
tixun  amniumve;  .ant,^  capiuntury  eati>liiid.quoiamaffls..juTOV'  &c.>»  ^ff  HT". 
C&Uoou.  MamL 

iLiWalpole^sJjattaa^vi^^  (ia.1846^ 
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as  he  tells  us,  under  .the  shadow  of  St.  Dunatan's  steeple,  just  where 
the  conflux  of  the  eastern  and  western  inhabitants  of  this  twofold 
citj  meet  and  justle  in  friendlj  op{>osition  at  Temple-bar,  he 
ascribes  to  this  being  bom,  as  it  were,  in  a  crowd,  the  entire  afieo- 
tion  which  possessed  him  for  otty  life,  '^amounting  to  an  almost 
insurmountable  aTezsion  from  solitude  and  rural  scenes."  Whidi 
aversion,  he  adds,  was  never  interrupted  or  suspended,  except 
during  his  temporary  enthralment  hy  s,'^  fair-haired  maid:"  ereir 
man,  while  the  passion  is  upon  him,  being  for  a  time  at  leastacU 
dieted  to  groves  and  ineadows  and  purling  streams.  ^^  For  mj  own 
part,"  he  goes  on  to  aver,  ^^now  the  fit  is  past,  I  have  no  hesitation 
m  declaring,  that  a  mob  of  happy,  faces  crowding  up  at  the  pit 
door  of  Drurj^'luie  Theatre,  just  at  the  hour  of  six,  gives  me  ten 
thousand  sincerer  pleasures  than  I  could  ever  receive  firom  all  the 
flocks  of  silly  sheep  that  ever  whitened  the  plains  of  AiT4tdiR  or 
Epsem  Downs."* 

He  loved  to  express  himself  ^^  strongly,"  in  this  fashion— careless 
whether  people  of  ^'  Imperfect  S3rmp^hie6'''took  it  all  literally  or 
not;  rather  pleased  indeed  if  they  did,  for  the  passion  for  mystic- 
fying  tmd  hoaxing  was  at  all  times  hot  within  him.  His  nianner 
of  talking  was  enough  to  perplex  most  of  those  who  approached 
him  for  the  first,  and  some  fi>r  the  hundred  and  first,  time.  Talfourd. 
refers  to  the  '^  wild  conitrastsof  expression  which  sometimes  startled 
strangers"  Bui  he  adds  ihat  no  one  aequainted  with  Lamb's 
story  will  wonderat  the  eccentzie  wildness  of  his  mirth — ^his  violent- 
changes  from  the  serious  to  the  fiircicaL  ^^His  whim,  howetver, 
almost  always  bordered. upon  wisdom."  His  sallies  remind  us  of 
wfaa^:Madame  Roland.saia  of  the  bouiades  of  a  most  un-Lamb-like 
conttemporazy'^-eZfeff  Jinij  cheee  trhs-rare^  rire  et  penser  tout  h  la 
fm.  Leigh  Hunt  talks  of  ^^  those  humours  of  tragical  fancy  with 
which  he  [Lamb]  refireshed  lus  ultra*-humamty."  Hazhtt  saidt 
^^Hisj'ests  scald  like  tears,  and. he  probes  a  question  with  a  play 
upon  words«"  Thus-talking,  matter-of*&ct  people  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  hinu  And  thus  writing  (for  he  wrote  as  he  talked; 
the  man  and  the  writer  were  in  him  not*  dbtinet.and  discrepant), 
there  are  thousands  who,  as  they  read,  Jcnow  not  what  to  make  of 
him  to  this  hour.  For  he  is  by  ud  means  the  writer  tor^^^takeP' 
with,  the  Tmlltftn-  To  beeoDie  a  universal  favourite  he  nrast 
forfeit  his  most- distiiigttishing  and'  exceptional  traits.  Et  voici 
pourquoi. 

A  seeroin^r parades,. but  a  {xucadox  in:  no  bad  sense,  is  pro<^ 
pounded  by  Mr;  de  Qnmcey  in  his  asseirtion,  that  in  every  Utetaiturer 
of:  laige  conqnasasome  antbors-will  be  found  to  restxauch  of  the  in« 
tegestwhich sunounds-theoa  oontheiressaBtial  nei^^pi^rity?  that,, 
iBiact,.sa(^aukfaaieciniaPBetibecan8e  totbeivorld^they  axe^Ra^tiite** 

•  Letters  in  the  Bifiector.    ("  The  Londoner.") 
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resting;  that  they  attract  by  means  of  their  repulsion.  He  points 
out  how  the  world  has  an  instinct  for  recognising  its  own^  and 
recoils  from  certain  qualities  when  exemplified  in  Dooks^  widi  tho 
same  disgust  or  defective  sympathy  as  would  have  governed  it  in 
real  life — turning  away  its  face,  for  instance,  from  qualities  of 
child-like  simplicity,  of  shy  profundity,  or  of  inspired  self-commu- 
nion, towards  grosser,  bolder,  more  determined,  or  more  intelligible 
expressions  of  character  and  intellect — and  doing  this  equally  in 
literature,  as  in  life.  ^^  Charles  Lamb,  if  any  ever  toctSj  is  amongst 
the  class  here  contemplated;  he,  if  any  ever  kasj  ranks  amongst 
writers  whose  works  are  destined  to  be  for  ever  unpopular^  and  yet 
for  ever  interesting;  interesting,  moreover,  by  means  of  those  very 

aualities  which  guarantee  their  non-popularity" — simply  because 
le  same  qualities  which  will  be  found  forbidding  to  the  virorldly 
and  the  thoughtless,  and  insipid  to  many  even  amongst  robust  and 
powerful  minds,  are  exactly  those  which  will  continue  to  command 
a  select  audience  in  every  generation. 

Thus,  the  essays  oiJSlia  traverse  a  "  peculiar  field  of  observation 
sequestered  from  general  interest;'*  and  are  composed  in  a  "  spirit 
too  delicate  and  unobtrusive  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  noisy  crowd, 
clamouring  for  strong  sensations."  In  this  quality,  however,  lies 
the  charm  they  present  to  the  fit  audience  though  few — in  this 
"  retiring  delicacy,"  in  the  "  pensiveness  chequered  by  gleams  of 
the  fanciful,  and  the  humour  that  is  touched  with  cross-lights  of 

Sathos,"  together  with  the  "  picturesque  quaintness  of  the  objects 
escribed,"  and  the  "  constant  recurrence  to  ancient  recollection 
and  to  decaying  forms  of  household  hfe,  as  things  retiring  before 
the  tumult  of  new  and  revolutionary  generations."  There  must 
be  sympathy  with  the  personality  of  such  a  writer,  ere  his  writings 
can  be  found  to  interest — sympathy  with  his  idiosyncrasy,  with  his 
peculiarities,  with  the  differentiating  mark  of  his  personal  Ego. 
And  who,  like  Charles  Lamb,  reveals  himself  to  us,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  out  and  out?  If  Elia  is  a  mask,  the  Essays  are  no  disguise. 
They  are  himself  in  print,  not  revised  and  corrected  for  publica- 
tion; not  trimmed,  and  smoothed  down,  and  pared  away.  In  a 
sense,  he  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve;  and,  of  course,  daws 
have  pecked  at  it,  and  will  again. 

In  that  quaint  piece  of  genial  self-portraiture  and  dainty-sweet 
melancholy,  the  essay  call^  " New  Year's  Eve,"  how  characteris- 
tically he  declares  his  attachment  to  things  below,  and  owns  his 
love  of  "  this  green  earth;  the  face  of  town  and  country ;  the  un- 
speakable rural  soUtudes,  and  the  sweet  security  of  streets."  A 
new  state  of  being,  he  confesses, fairly  staggers  him:  his  household 
gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without 
blood;  they  do  not  wiUingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  ^'  Sun  and 
sky,"  he  asks,  humorously,  yet  wistfully,  tearfully,  "  and  breeze, 
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and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness  of 
fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  society,  and 
the  cheerful  ^lass,  and  candlelight,  and  fireside  conversations,  and 
innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  ironv  itself— diO  these  things  go 
out  with  life?"  He  wants  to  know  it  a  ghost  can  laugh,  or  shake 
his  gaunt  sides,  when  you  are  pleasant  with  him?  and  whether  we 
must  part  from  our  mianight  darlings — books.  ^^  Must  knowledge 
come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of  in- 
tuition, and  no  longer  by  the  familiar  process  of  reading?"  He  is 
like  Hawthorne's  vision-seer  in  the  Hall  of  Fantasy,  who  remon- 
strates against  the  advent  fate  of  "the  poor  old  Earth,"  chiefly 
Xtting  in  her  destruction  that  very  earthUness  which  no  other 
e  or  state  of  existence  can  renew  or  compensate :  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  and  of  new-mown  hay;  the  genial  warmth  of  sunshine, 
and  the  beauty  of  a  sunset  among  clouds;  the  comfort  and  cheerful 
glow  of  the  fireside;  the  deliciousness  of  fruits  and  of  all  good 
cheer;  the  magnificence  of  mountains,  and  seas,  and  cataracts,  and 
the  softer  charm  of  rural  scenery;  even  the  fast-falling  snow,  and 
the  grey  atmosphere  through  which  it  descends — all  which,  and 
innumerable  other  enjoyable  things  of  earth,  must  perish  with 
her:  add,  too,  the  country  frolics;  the  homely  humour;  the  broad 
open-mouthed  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  body  and  soul  conjoin  so 
heartily.  "I  fear,"  says  Hawthorne's  speaker,  "that  no  other 
world  can  show  us  anything  just  like  this.  As  for  purely  moral 
enjoyments,  the  good  will  find  them  in  every  state  of  being.  But 
where  the  material  and  the  moral  exist  together,  what  is  to  happen 
then?  And  then  our  mute  four-footed  friends,  and  the  winged 
songsters  of  the  wood !  Might  it  not  be  lawful  to  regret  them, 
even  in  the  hallowed  groves  of  Paradise?"*  No  sympathy  had 
poor  avToxOcitv  Elia,  of  the  earth  'earthy,  with  those  who  pro- 
fessed an  indijBTerence  to  life;  who  "  hail  the  end  of  their  existence 
as  a  port  of  refuge;  and  speak  of  the  grave  as  of  some  soft  arms, 
in  which  they  may  slumber  as  on  a  pillow."  In  no  such  aspect  did 
ever  Deadi  visit  Aim,  in  his  meditations  all  sicklied  o'er  by  its  pale 
cast  of  thought. 

Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeard. 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity,! 

says  one  of  Shakspeare's  female  characters;  and  .the  saying  ex- 
presses Elia's  "  secret  dread  and  inward  horror^'  of  the  great  change, 
and  his  utter  incapacity  to  go  along  with  Shakspeare's  duke  in  his 
condemned-cell  speech,  beginning  "  Reason  thus  with  Life."  J  His 
soul  shrank  back  upon  itself,  and  startled  at — mutation.  "  Some 
have  wooed  death,"  he  says — "  but  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  thou  foul 

•  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse.  f  ^^^  Henry  VI.    Paxt  II. 

:|;  Measure  for  Measure. 
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Ugly  phantom  I  I  deteet,  aUior^  execrate,  and  (irith  Friar  Jdhn) 
:gi¥e  thee  to  sixscore  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  beox- 
cused  or  toleiated,  but  shunned  as  an  umversal  viper ;  to  be  branded, 
proscribed,  and  spoken  evil  of !  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to 
digest  thee,  thou  thin  melancholy  PrirxOi&ny  or  more  fiightftil  and 
confounded  Positive  /*'  Such  confessioBS  are  not  to  be  read  inth- 
out  pain.  But  it  is  ccmfiassions  of  this  sort,  imxque  in  matter  and 
manner,  that  give  such  value  and  interest  to  our  intercourse  with 
the  writer.  In  the  affecting  letter  of  expostulation  which  Elia 
wrote  to  Southey,  on  the  occasion  of  Aeir  misunderstanding  (for  that 
is  the  word:  what  but  misunderstanding  each  other  could  separate, 
for  a  little  seascm,  two  auch  men  ?)  in  1 8123,  he  remarked,  that  the 
contemplation  of  a  Spiritual  World,  which,  without  the  addition 
of  a  mifi^ving  ccoiscience,  is  enough  to  dmke  some  natures  to  their 
foundation,  is  smoothly  got  over  by  others,  who  can  float  over  the 
black  billows,  in  their  little  boat  of  No-Distrust,  as  unconcernedly 
as  over  a  summer  sea.  The  difleraice,  he  holds,  is  chiefly  consti- 
tutional. ^^  The  shapings  of  our  heavens  are  the  modificatiotis  of 
our  confititutions;  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  or  Mr.  Grreat  Heart,  is 
bom  in  every  one  of  us."  No  Mr.  Great  Heart  was  he,  aimed 
tig^'^lrpee,  moving 

'right  an,  -with  oalm.  eternal  eye, 

through  the  dusky  defiles,  and  amid  the  eerie  sounds,  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  To  the  same  Southey  he  had  written 
eight  years  before :  "  God  help  me  when  I  come  to  put  off  these 
snug  relations,  and  to  get  abroad  into  the  world  to  come !  I  shall 
be  like  the  crow  on  the  sandy  as  Wordsworth  has  it;  but  I  won't 
think  on  it;  no  need  I  hope  yet."  Lamb's  affectionate  biographer 
— ^in  many  things  so  like-minded  with  himself — ^has  impressively 
said,  in  words  that  bear  seriously  on  this  earth-clinging  tenacity, 
that  small  associations  make  death  terrible,  because  we  know,  that 
parting  with  this  life,  we  part  from  their  company;  whereas  great 
thoughts  make  death  less  fearful,  because  we  feel  that  they  wSl  be 
our  companions  in  all  worlds,  and  link  our  future  to  our  present 
being  in  all  ages. 

And  thus,  throughout  the  series  of  Essays,  we  never  seem  to  lose 
sight  of  the  Man  that  wrote  them.  He  is  theb  qui  semper^  qui 
uSiquej  qui  in  omnibus.  Quill-driving  in  the  SouUi  Sea  House, 
keeping  holiday  at  Oxford  in  the  long  vacation,  putting  on  record 
Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist,  piling  the  fool  wiSi  a  will  on 
All  Fools'  Day,  discussing  ^^  My  Kelations,"  coniuring  up  hia 
Dream-Children,  describing  Mackery  End,  reviving  his  First  JPlay, 
his  memories  of  Christ^s  Hospital,  and  the  Old  Benchers  of  1^ 
Inner  Temple,  and  the  Old  Margate  Hoy, — reciting  the  Praise  of 
Ghimney-Sweepers,  complaining  of  the  Decay  of  Seggtos  in  the 
Metropolis,  disserting  on  the  origin  and  merits  of  Koast  Pig, 
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laakiiig  a  dean  braasiof 'the  Confisanoos  of  a  Dnmkardj — in  All 
.tliesettfvidjnore,  his  veiy  self  sunrivesrto  ns;  we:haTe  him  not,  and 
yet  weaee  him  siSl. 

Aaalitenuycriticy  he  was,  within  a  certain  limited  and  peculiar 
^here,  within  -what  by  a  Bolecism  may  be  called  an  eccentric 
.exrcfe)  eoe 

Who  jnsily  knew  to  blame  or  to  oommesd; 

To  fauings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert ; 

The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart.* 

Gifted  with. exquisite  taste,  within  that  defined  mnge,  ^^par  Id, 
nns  theories  aavantes,  il  prend.une  giande  place parmi  nos  cri- 
tiques." His  remarks  on  the  character  of  Zeor,  in  theess^  on 
Giarriok  and  Acting,  have  been  called  the  noblest. critician  ever 
wxittan.  How  he  rdid^ed,  appreciated,  .and  brought  out  the. points 
and  beauties  of  the  old  dramatists,  his  ^^  Specimens^'  memorably 
and  with  no  uncertain  voice  declare.  But  the  critic  was  ill  at  ease 
if  you. took  him  out  of  his  microcosm  of  cheridied  books.  If  you 
had  urged  him  to  leave  his  Bartons,  and  Brownes,  and  Fletdiers, 
and.Margaret  of  Newcastle,  and  suchlike  o/(f  familiar  faces,  bidding 
him  to  take  ^^  to-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  we  can 
&ncy  him  at  first  moodily  repeating  MacbetKs  ^^  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,"  and  then  abruptly  dismissing  you  and 
your  overtures  with  the  (in  this  case  cheery)  thought  that  ^^  to- 
morrow" never  comes.  He  loved  to  revive  from  the  dust  some 
dead  and  buried  literary  crotchet-weaver,  some  effete  and  unpro- 
mising scribe,  whom  he  was  pretty  sure  to  have  all  to  himself  (and 
loved  the  more  on  that  account),  some  faded  modem-antique, 

Dead,  though,  and  done  with,  this  many  a  year — 
Let's  have  a  colloquy,  something  to  quote. 
Make  the  world  prick  up  its  ear.t 

As  a  reader,  he  hated  to  travel  in  a  crowd.  He  left  the  highways 
for  the  by-ways,  the  beaten  route  for  the  waste  places  of  literature. 
In  the  words  of  TibuUus,  Pomaque  Tien  notis  legit  ab  arbaribus. 
He  could  not  "get  up"  a  passion  for  Byron;  he  could  not  desert 
Fielding  for  Walter  Scott;  Shelley  was  "icy-cold"  to  him;  the 
only  contemporary  prose  he  could  enjoy,  and  this  in  large  measure 
for  personal  reasons,  was  William  Hazlitt's.  When  they  talked  of 
their  Schillers  and  Goethes  and  stufl^  he  behaved  much  as  Sir 
Joshua  did  when  bored  with  Correggio,  barring  the  snuff-box  and 
the  ear-trumpet. 

No  German  nonsense  sways  my  English  heart, 

said  the  doughty  Matthias;  J  and  Lamb  was  equally  proof  against 

*  Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism.         -j;  Robert  Browning :  Men  and  Women, 
t  Pursuits  of  Literature.    Dial.  IV. 
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Teutonic  principalities  and  powers.  "  I  thorougUy  agree  with  you,** 
he  writes  in  1823,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Ains worth,  "as  to  the  German 
Faust,  as  far  as  I  can  do  justice  to  it  from  an  English  translation. 
'Tis  a  disagreeable,  canting  tale  of  seduction,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  spirit  of  Faustus — Curiosity."  But,  as  we  have  said, 
give  Elia  a  congenial  theme  to  discourse  upon,  a  book  within  his 
pale  of  comprehension  and  after  his  own  heart — and  ihen^  out  of 
the  abundance  of  that  heart  his  mouth  spake  things,  how  wise, 
how  true,  how  loving,  how  subtle  and  penetrating,  and  even 
creative !  The  true  point  of  view,  as  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  says. 
Lamb  always  seized  with  unerring  precision,  and  this  led  him, 
with  equal  success,  to  detect  the  real  centre,  whether  a  character  or 
an  event,  round  which  the  orb  of  the  drama  he  was  criticising 
revolved.  "  Hence  he  was  one  of  the  most  original  of  critics,  and 
threw  more  and  newer  light  upon  the  genuine  meaning  of  some  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  the  tneatre  than  any  other  man;  and  yet 
we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  any  of  his  positions 
have  been  gainsaid."  [Had  the  critic  of  the  Quarterly  lorgotten 
the  quondam  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  William  Gifford?  But  let 
that  pass.]  '^  Like  all  critics  who  have  a  real  insight  into  their 
subject,  Lamb  helps  you,  in  a  few  words,  to  a  principle — a  master- 
key — by  which  you  may  work  out  the  details  of  the  investigation 
yourself.  You  are  not  merely  amused  with  a  brilliant  description 
of  a  character  or  passage,  but  become  a  discerning  judge  in  the 
light  of  your  own  perceptions  and  convictions."*  This  is  high 
praise,  coming  too  from  pages  which  once  (1811)  pronounced 
Lamb's  comments  on  Ford,  the  "  blasphemies  of  a  poor  maniac." 
But  it  is  the  praise  due  to  a  critic  who  enters  with  a  "  most  learned 
spirit  of  human  dealing,"  the  prerogative  of  genius  alone,  into  the 
dramatic  being  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  and  brings  out,  with 
an  "incomparable  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch,"  their  inter- 
agencies and  contra-distinctions,  their  "places  of  contact  and 
mutual  repulsion,"  their  objective  influence  and  their  individual 
development;  often  opening  to  us  in  his  researches  a  glimpse 
beyond  the  common  world's  horizon,  and  snatching  a  grace  Deyond 
the  reach  of  art. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  1835. 
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A   TALE   OP   THE    LAST   CENTURY.* 
Bt  W.  HARRISON   AINSWORTH,  Esq. 

XXVII. 

SHOWING  HOW  HBS.  JXHTNS  TOOK  A  PEEP  IKTO  MB.  PAIBUE's  STBONG-BOX;  ANB 
WHAT  SHE  GOT  BY  DOISQ  80. 

Mr.  Fairlie  was  alone  in  a  spacious  apartment  in  Monthermer's 
magnificent  mansion  in  Dover-street.  We  call  the  house  Mon- 
thermer^s — ^but  only  by  courtesy — for  in  reality  it  belonged  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chamber.  The  room  we  propose  to  in- 
spect lay  at  the  back,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  opened  upon  a 
garden,  in  which  there  were  some  fine  trees,  now  of  course  in  full 
foliage,  since  it  was  summer  season.  Between  the  lofty  windows 
and  the  table  at  which  the  steward  was  seated  stood  a  screen^  so 
that  he  could  not  be  overlooked  from  without.  The  trees  inter* 
cepted  the  sunshine,  and  the  tall  screen  further  darkened  the  cham- 
ber, and  gave  it  a  gloomy  air.  The  furniture,  too,  was  dingy,  and 
the  walls— where  not  occupied  with  bookcases — were  hung  with 
choice  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  school.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
library,  or  study,  and  had  been  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Honour- 
able Sackville  Spencer,  the  former  possessor  of  the  house^  who  used  to 
pass  many  hours  of  each  day  within  it  in  the  society  of  his  beloved 
authors.  All  the  rest  of  the  mansion  had  been  newly  and  splen- 
didly furnished  by  Gage  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  but  this  room 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  state  to  please  Fairlie,  who 
made  choice  of  it  for  his  own  occupation.  Here  he  passed  as  many 
hours  daily  as  the  lettered  Sackville  Spencer  had  been  wont  to 
pass,  but  in  very  different  studies.  Our  steward,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived,  made  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  poets,  philosophem^ 
and  divines,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  had  no  greater  taste 
for  art  than  for  literature.  He  might  sometimes  condescend  to 
look  at  the  pictures ;  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  noticed  the  marble 
busts  on  the  pedestals,  whose  cold  gaze  seemed  to  regard  him 
as  an  intruder  on  their  sanctuary.  The  only  books  that  en- 
grossed him  were  account-books,  while  the  sole  object  on  the 
walls  that  he  deemed  worthy  of  attention  was  a  plan  of  Monther- 
mer^s  Suffolk  property.  Whenever  he  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare, 

*  a^  The  Autior  of  thk  Tale  reserves  the  right  of  tramlatum^ 

VOL.  TTTTY.  2   0 
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or  sought  relaxation  from  his  self-imposed  toils,  he  would  ^et  up, 
and  planting  himself  before  this  map,  would  trace  out  with  his 
finger  the  boundaries  of  some  particular  plot  of  land,  and  consider 
whether  any  change,  beneficial  to  himself  (for  he  now.  regarded 
himself  as  owner  of  the  estates),  could  be  effected.  In  fact,  he 
was  always  making  what  he  considered  improvements  in  the  pro- 
perty, without  the  lightest  regard  to  the  wishes  or  convenience 
of  tne  tenants ;  offering  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  a  notable 
contrast  tp  old  Squire  Warwick.  There  was  little  else  worth  re- 
marking in  the  room ;  but  we  may  just  mention,  that  on  the  left 
of  the  fireplace  was  a  deep  closet,  the  door  of  which  now  stood 
partially  open;  while  beyond  the  closet,  and  nearer  the  garden, 
was  a  ade  door,  oaBuniimcating  by  a  short  passi^  with  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  and  forming  a  private  entrance  to  the  library : 
a  means  of  access  never  used,  except  by  Fairlie  himself,  or  with 
his  permisrion.  Within  reach  of  the  steward,  at  the  moment  we 
have  chosen  for  intruding  on  his  privacy,  was  a  large  strong-box, 
toovided  with  double  locks,  and  secured  by  broad  bands  oi  iron. 
This  mysterious-looking  chest  was  ordinarily  deposited  for  better 
security  in  the  closet,  but  had  been  brought  out  on  that  morning, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  certain  documents  which 
it  contained. 

'  Mr.  Fairlie  had  been  occupied  with  his  accounts  for  more  than 
five  hours,  verifying  entries  by  reference  to  vouchers  and  memo- 
randum-books, and  casting  up  long  columns  of  figures.  He  had 
just  brought  his  labours  to  an  end, — apparently  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, for  as  he  closed  the  ponderous  ledger  and  fastened  its 
brazen  clasps,  a  triumphant  smile  played  upon  his  countenance. 
He  then  turned  round  in  his  chair,  unlocked  the  strong-box,  was 
in  the  act  of  placing  a  bundle  of  papers  within  it,  when  the  side 
door  we  have  alluded  to  suddenly  opened,  and  admitted  Mrs. 
Jenyns. 

The  smile  on  the  steward's  countenance  instantly  faded  away, 
and  gave  place  to  a  veiy  different  expression.  He  did  not  like  to 
be  disturbed,  and  showed  his  displeasure. 

^*  What  business  have  you  to  come  in  by  that  way,  madam?*' 
he  exclaimed,  sharply.  *^  You  know  it's  against  orders.  I  must 
begyou  to  withdraw.   I  am  particularly  engaged  at  this  moment." 

Tne  pretty  actress,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said, 
but  springing  forward,  arrested  him  before  he  could  shut  down  the 
Kd  of  the  chest. 

'  ^^I've  cfften  longed  to  see  the  contents  of  that  strong-bosc." 
she  cried,  **«nd  now  I  can  gratify  my  curiosity.  Whatfs  nere  r" 
she  added,  cnatelnng  at  some  parchments,  and  carrying  them  off 
towards  the  window.  *'  As  I  hve,  a  mortgage  from  Grage  de  Mon- 
thenner  of  certain  lands  and  farms  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  to 
Felix  Fairlie  for  forty  thousand  pounds!  Why.  bless  me,  Fairlie, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  lent  Gage  forty  thousand  pounds  ?" 
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^^  Never  mind  what  Fire  lent  him.     Give  me  back  the  deed.** 

^^  Not  till  Fve  examined  iV'  she  continued.  <<  What  does  thitf 
aiemofaadum  mea%  Fairiie  ?'' 

^  It  means  that  the  morftgage-nonej  not  being  paid  when  dney 
the  power  of  redemption  1^  been  cot  off.  In  pWn  terms,  the* 
lands  are  f orfieited  to  me.'' 

"  Very  sharp  practice  on  your  port,  in  sooth,  Mr.  Fairlie.  Th© 
estates^  1  condude,  must  be  w(»rth  at  least  double  tibe  sam  lent  upon 
them?''  . 

"  Possibly  so^"  the  steward  replied,  drily. 

^^  Thrice  as  much,  I  dare  say,  would  bef  nearer  the  mark.  Now 
m  be  bound,  Fairlie,  you  have  gained  nearly  a  hundred  thouBaad 
pounds  by  this  transaction  ?" 

'^  Nonsense !  madam.     How  absurdly  you  talk.'' 

^^  Not  so  absurdly,  sir.  But  I  haven't  done  yet.  Lud  ha'  mercy  I 
here's  aaother  mortgage  on  other  lands  in  Suffolk, — ^induding  the 
park  and  castle !" 

^^  And  here  again  I've  been  compelled  to  foreclose,  madam — ^to 
foredose — d'ye  understand  ?" 

*^To  act  the  Jew  I  suppose  you  mean.  You  say  you  wer^ 
compiled  to  take  this  rigorous  course ;  but  I  fancy  very  httle  com- 
polsion  was  required.  In  one  way  or  other,  you  appear  to  have 
got  hold  of  all  poor  Monthermer's  property." 

^*  Poor  Monuiermer  I"  the  steward  echoed,  with  a  sneer.  "  How 
long  is  it  since  you  began  to  feel  compassion  for  him  ?  You  had 
no  scruple  in  helping  to  pluck  the  pigeooi.  I  can  count  your 
gains  exactly  if  I  choose — but  in  rouna  numbers  I  may  say  that 
you  have  lightened  Monthermer^s  purse  to  the  tune  of  some  twenty 
thousand  pounds." 

"  Well,  if  I  have,  it's  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  your  gains^^ 
Fairlie.    Besides,  Pve  lost  all  my  profits  at  play." 

^^  Whose  fault  is  that,  pray  ?  I  manage  to  keep  my  winnings ; 
and  since  you  desire  to  know  what  they  are.  111  tell  you."  So 
sajrii^,  he  toc^  her  hand,  and  directed  her  attentkm  to  the  plan 
hanging  against  the  wall. 

^^  Look  there,  madam,"  he  said.  ^^  All  you  behold  upon  that 
map  is  mine — those  domains — that  castle — those  villages — those 
fiurms — those  moorlands — those  hills — that  broad  tract  stietehing' 
fiom  fifteen  miles  inland  to  the  very  verge  of  the  German  Ocean 
—all  belong  to  me !" 

^^  What  a  lar^e  landed  proprietor  you  have  contrived  to  make 
yourself,  Fairlie !  But  let  me  ask  you,  my  good  sir-— and,  sinoe 
nobody  is  by  to  hear  you  except  myself,  you  may  answer  with  sin- 
cerity-—do  you  think  all  this  property  has  been  acquired  honestly  ?" 

^  Just  as  honestly  as  if  it  had  been  bought  in  the  ordinary 
way.    I  have  done  no  more  than  any  one  else  would  have  done 

ier  like  circumstances." 
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*^0h,  fie!  you  abominable  hypocrite!  Why,  if  you  had  not 
played  the  extortioner  with  Grage,  he  would  still  be. as  well  off 
as  any  gentleman  in  Suffolk.  For  every  thousand  pounds  lent 
him  you  have  exacted  three.  You  are  a  terrible  usurer,  Fairlie — 
a  perfect  Sir  Giles  Overreach.     Pray,  are  you  in  funds  now  ?' 

"  If  you  mean  to  inquire  whether  I  hold  any  stock  of  money 
belonging  to  Gage,  I  answer  ^  No.' " 

^^  Then  I'm  almost  afraid  it  is  useless  to  ask  you  to  cash  me 
this  order  from  him — a  mere  trifle — ^a  few  hundreds?" 

^^  Quite  useless.  I  have  closed  accounts  with  Mr.  Monthermer, 
and  will  make  no  more  advances.  I  am  already  on  the  wrong  side. 
Henceforth,  he  must  raise  money  where  he  can,  and  how  he  can. 
He  gets  no  more  from  me— of  that  you  may  rest  assured.  He 
must  pay  his  debts, — or  go  to  gaol." 

"  Go  to  gaol !     You  hard-hearted  old  wretch !" 

^^  I  must  speak  plainly,  madam,  or  you  will  affect  to  misunder- 
stand me.  Your  nch  adorer  is  ruined — absolutely  ruined.  I  re- 
commend you,  as  a  friend,  to  find  another  lover — equally  wealthy 
if  you  can — and  equally  lavish.  Let  me  relieve  you  from  these 
deeds. 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  took  the  parchments  from  her,  and  placed 
them  carefully  within  the  box.  While  he  was  thus  employed, 
Mrs.  Jenyns  crept  stealthily  behind  him,  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  contents  of  the  chest — showing  by  her  gestures 
that  she  had  made  some  discovery  which  she  fancied  of  import- 
ance. Satisfied  with  the  investigation,  she  drew  back  as  quietly 
as  she  had  advanced. 

When  Fairlie  had  locked  up  the  chest,  he  turned  to  her,  and 
said  hastily,  "  I  wait  your  further  commands,  madam  ?  Pray  be 
brief.     I  have  told  you  I  am  busy." 

"Oh I  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  prolong  the  interview.  All 
I  want  is  cash  for  this  order." 

"  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  most  fully,  as  I  conceived, 
that  I  cannot  pay  it.  Mr.  Monthermer  ought  not  to  have  given 
it  you.  He  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  liis  position.  For  the  last 
few  days  I  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  all  payments  on  his 
account.  You  may  have  heard  that  I  yesterday  refused  him  five 
hundred  pounds  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  to  Sir  Randal  de  Mcs- 
chines." 

"  A  very  mean  trick  of  you,  Fairlie.  I  hope  you  heard  how 
nobly  Arthur  Poynings  behaved  to  him.  But  come,  sir.  I  must 
have  the  money.     I  won't  stir  without  it." 

"You  won't,  eh?" 

"  Positively  not.  Hitherto  I  have  been  your  accomplice — now 
I  mean  to  act  on  my  own  account.  I  am  sure  you  don't  wish 
to  make  me  an  enemy,  Fairlie." 

"  If  I  should  be  so  unfortunate — owing  to  my  refusal  to  comply 
with  your  demands — I  shall  regret  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 
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^^  Indeed  you  will  regret  it,  Fairlie — and  with  good  reason. 
I  can  do  you  a  mischief— and  I  will." 

^^  Poh  I  poh !     I  laugh  at  such  silly  threats,  madam." 

"  You  may  laugh  now,  sir,  but  you  won't  laugh  when  I  give 
Gbige  some  information  which  I  have  derived  from  a  peep  into 
your  stronff-box." 

"  'Sdeath  I  what  d'ye  mean? — what  do  you  fancy  you  have  dis- 
covered?" 

^^  Quite  enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  pay  me  a 
thousand  pounds  to  hold  my  tongue." 

•  ^^  Accursed  jade!  what  can  i£e  have  seen?"  Fairlie  muttered. 
^^  She  must  have  detected  something,  or  she  would  not  assume  so 
bold  a  froiit. — Well,  madam,  we  have  always  been  good  friends, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  break  with  you.  You  shall  have  this 
thousand  pounds.    But  mind !  not  in  payment  of  Gage's  order." 

"  As  you  please  about  that.  Provided  I  get  the  money  I  am 
content.  I  thought  you  would  prove  reasonawe,"  she  added,  with 
a  mocking  laugh. 

Fairlie  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  to  write  out  a  memoran- 
dum. While  the  actress  signed  it,  he  unlocked  a  drawer,  and 
taking  from  it  a  pile  of  bank-notes,  handed  them  to  her. 

^^  xou  mustn't  trouble  me  again,"  he  said. 

"  I  make  no  promises,"  she  replied. 

"  Mrs.  Jenyns,"  Fairlie  remarked,  rising,  ^^  before  we  part,  let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Believe  me,  nothing  more  is  to 
be  got  from  Gage.  For  your  own  sake  I  advise  you  to  leave 
him  at  once.    Indeed,  I  am  surprised  you  should  stay  so  long." 

^^  I  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  him  at  present,  Mr.  Fairlie. 
I  do  not  think  so  badly  of  his  case  as  you  would  have  me  do.  He 
may  yet  come  round." 

"  Never !  His  case  is  hopeless,  I  tell  you,"  the  steward  ex- 
claimed, almost  fiercely.  ^^  If  you  were  inclined  to  listen  to  me** 
but  I  see  you  are  not,"  he  added,  checking  himself.  '*  Good  day, 
madam.    Do  as  you  please." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  how  I  intend  to  employ  the  money 
you  have  given  me  so  obligingly,  Mr.  Fairlie." 

*^  I  care  not  how  you  employ  it — in  some  folly — at  the  gaming- 
table, no  doubt." 

"Five  hundred  pounds  will  be  devoted  to  the  repayment  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Poynings." 

"Zoundis!  madam.    Are  you  mad?" 

"  The  other  five  hundred  will  be  used  in  an  experiment  which  I 
hope  may  help  to  retrieve  Gage's  fortunes." 

"  Retrieve  them  I — pajr  Aruiur  Poynings !  GKve  me  back  the 
money.  You  have  obtained  it  under  false  pretences.  You  have 
robbed  me." 

But  with  a  loud  derisive  laugh  the  actress  broke  from  him,  and 
made  a  rapid  exit  by  the  same  way  she  had  entered  the  room. 
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XXVHL 

ZSOM  ^VEICH  n  V0X7LD  iiPPEAB  THAT  MR.  7AIXLIS  SOKXltlQSS  FBOXISED  KOBE 
THAir  HS  nrCEirDBD  to  FEBF0B3C 

Mb.  Faiblie  was  highly  incensed.  He  paced  to  and  £ro  £at 
same  tinie^  and  had  scaioeiy  recovered  his  equaiumityy  Trhen 
the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  Fudaey 
mtoed  td  annoonoe  Sir  Sandal  de  Meschines.  The  bazoaet 
was  without  and  could  not  be  refused.  So^  though  he  would, 
willingly  hare  declined  to  see  him^  Fairlie  put  on  agmciouBaflpecty 
and  wunting  his  unwelcome  visitor,  o&red  him  a  seat. 

^^  Of  course  you  have  heard  what  took  place  at  White's  yester- 
day,  Faizlie?"  Sir  Kandal  observed,  aa  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
^^  Since  then,  I  have  sent  a  friend  to  young  PoyningB,  but  he 
lefiises  me  satiafaction  for  the  insult  ofiered." 

<<  But  you  won't  let  him  escape  ?"  Fairlie  cried. 

^^  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  I  will  force  him  into  a 
duel,  and  then-—— " 

<^I  see,"  Fairlie  rejoined,  with  a  smile.  ^Bua  him  through 
the  lungs— di  ?  Quite  right— Hjuite  nsht  I  I  lutte  the  fellow  as 
much  as  you  do.  By-the-by,  you  will  De  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mrs.  Jenyns  is  about  to  repay  him  the  money  he  lent  Gage  yeeter- 
dny." 

^^Mrs.  Jenyns  repay  him  P  the  baronet  exclaimed,  with  unafiected 
astonidunenl  ^^ Ishould  as  soon  have  esmected  Gage  to  pay  hia 
debts*  What^s  in.  the  wind  now?  ILis  she  conceived  a  sadden 
caprice  for  yoong  Poynings  ?  If  so,  Til  nip  the  amour  in  die 
bud.  Plague  take  her  I  Pe^  is  like  all  the  rest  of  her  fickle 
sex."  Then  suddenly  changing  his  manner,  he  added,  ^^  When  is 
this  bubble  to  burst  ?  Everybody  is  talking  of  the  occurroice  at 
White's  yesterday,  and  as  it  is  now  genenlly  known  thai  Gage 
cannot  pay  even  a  dd>t  of  honour,  his  acquaintance  will  fi^t  mj 
of  him.  X  ou  appear  not  to  know  what's  goin^  on  outside  ike 
house.  Ihe  doors  are  beset  by  importunate  creditors.  This  state 
of  thin^  cannot  last  much  longer." 

.  ^'  I  £>n't  intend  it  should.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  call  here 
to-morrow.  Sir  Randal,  and  inquire  for  Mr.  Monthenneiv  you  wiU 
find  he  has  suddenly  kft  town — on  urgent  business." 

^^  Oh !  you  mean  to  speed  him  off  into  the  countiy — to  Mcnar 
thermer  Castle^  eh?" 

<<  He  shall  never  set  foot  inside  tiM  Castle  again  with  my  can- 
sent;  and  I  don't  think  his  journey  is  likely  to  be  a  long  one. 
His  first  halt  will  be  at  the  Fleet,  where  he  will  probably  remain  lor 
a  &w  months." 

^^  Ha !  ha  I  ha ! "  cried  the  baronet,  laughing  at  the  jest» 

<<Ihave  planned  it  all,"  Fairiie  pursued;  ^^his  anest  wfll  take 
place  ihia  very  day.    Of  course^  I  shttu't  a^^iear  in  the  matter^ 
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but  the  acting  creditor,  Mr.  Nibb%  ia  merely  my  instniment.  As 
to  thqse  clamorous  fellows  whom  y<Ni  saw  oatnde  the  hxmaej  not 
one  of  them  will  get  a  farthiAg.  My  claims  are  paramcmit.  They 
can  touch  nothing/' 

^^  Egad,  you  ore  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  Fairiie.  I  have  an  infinite 
respect  for  you.  And  now,  since  you  are  fully  ia  a  position  to 
carry  out  our  arrangement  respecting  your  daughter,  it  is  time, 
to  bring  it  before  you." 

^Nay,  Sir  Randal,  it  is  premature  to  touch  upon  it  now. 
Whatever  I  may  be  in  reality,  I  am  not  yet  oet^isibly  master  of 
the  property*  Once  in  possession,  I  shall  be  willing  to  listen  to 
your  proposals." 

^  My  proposals !  'Sdeath !  sir,  I  have  gone  beyond  proposals. 
The  affidr  is  settled.    I  require  fulfilment  of  our  compact." 

''Fulfilled  it  shall  be  in  due  time,  Sir  Randal  Why  should 
you  doubt  me?" 

"  Because — but  no  matter — I  won't  be  left  in  any  uncertsonty. 
I  must  be  satisfied  your  daughter  will  accept  me." 

''  You  will  only  defeat  your  object  by  precipitancy,  Sir  RandaL 
I  must  have  time  to  i»repare  her.  She  nas  been  verj^  ill  of  late 
— very  ill  indeed — and  I  nave  been  so  much  engaged  in  winding, 
up  ]Mu)nthermer^s  afiairs  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing else — ^but  I  will  attend  to  this  business  immediately." 

At  this  juncture,  a  seasonable  interruption  was  offered  by  Pudsey* 
The  butler  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Freke  was  without,  and  desired 
to  have  a  word  with  Mr.  Fairiie. 

"  Say  Mr.  Fairiie  is  engaged,  Pudsey,"  Sir  Randal  cried. 

''Hold,  Pudsey!"  the  steward  interposed;  "I  must  see  Mr. 
Freke." 

The  butler  bowed,  and  retired. 

"  'Sdeath !  this  is  provoking,"  Sir  Randal  cried.  "  I  don't  want 
to  meet  Freke.  I'll  leave  by  the  private  door,  as  Pve  often  done 
before." 

"  Pra^  do  so,  Sir  Randal,"  the  steward  cried,  delighted  to  get 
nd  of  hmu 

"  Have  a  care  how  you  attempt  to  play  me  false,  Fairiie !"  the 
baronet  cried,  proceeding  towaras  the  side  door  as  if  with  the  in- 
tenticm  of  passing  out  But  perceiving  that  the  steward's  back 
was  turned,  he  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  as  quickly  closed  it; 
contriving  to  sQp,  unobserved,  behind  the  screen.  The  next 
moment  Beau  Freke  was  ushered  in  by  Puds^. 

"  I  dare  say  you  guess  my  errand,  Fairiie  ?"  Beau  Freke  re- 
marked, as  soon  as  the  butler  had  withdrawn. 

"  You  give  me  credit  for  greater  penetration  than  I  possess,  sir/' 
the  steward  replied,  bowing.  "  I  am  not  aware  to  what  oircum*: 
stances  I  am  indebted  for  i}}a  pleasure  of  seeing  you  this  morning." 

"  Really — you  surprise  me.  I  fancied  you  would  expect  me  to . 
complete  the  terms  of  our  arrangement." 
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^^  In  mj  torn,  I  most  express  surprise,  Mr.  Fieke.  I  thought  all 
our  airangements  were  oondnded." 

^^  Ton  afiect  an  astonishment  which  I  am  sore  jou  do  not  feel| 
Fairlie.  But  there  is  no  need  of  circumlocution.  I  ¥rill  come  to 
the  point  at  once.     My  errand  refers  to  your  daughter." 

^^  You  have  heard,  then,  of  her  illness,  and  are  come  to  inquire 
about  her  ?" 

^^  Her  illness !  no.    I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious." 

'^  I  hope  not,  also,  sir;  but  I  have  been  very  uneasy  about  her 
— very  uneasy,  I  assure  you." 

^  She  has  always  looked  charming  whenever  I  have  had  the 
happiness  of  beholding  her,"  Beau  Freke  replied,  looking  as  if  he 
did  not  place  implicit  credence  in  the  steward's  assertions.  After 
coughing  slightly,  he  added,  ^  I  cannot  believe  that  you  design  to 
behave  unhandsomely  to  me,  Fairlie,  though  my  confidence  in  you 
has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  finding  that  you  have  promised  your 
daughter  to  Sir  BandaL" 

"  May  I  ask  from  whom  you  derived  your  information,  sir  ?" 

"  From  the  best  authority — Sir  Randal  himself." 

^^  Sir  Randal  is  the  very  worst  authority  you  could  have,  my 
dear  Mr.  Freke.    He  has  a  motive  for  deceiving  you." 

^*  Then  you  deny  having  given  him  such  a  promise  ?" 

"  Flatly  deny  it.  He  has  often  'spoken  to  me  about  my  daugh- 
ter, and,  being  desirous  to  continue  on  s^ood  terms  with  him,  I 
have  not  altogether  discouraged  him.  He  has  construed  some 
slight  expressions  of  assent  on  my  part  into  an  absolute  promise — 
that  is  all." 

"This  alters  my  view  of  the  matter  unquestionably,  Fairlie. 
I  can  quite  understand  why  you  should  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 
Sir  Randal ;  and  I  can  also  readily  understand  how  his  vanity  may 
have  led  him  to  believe  he  would  be  irresistible  with  the  young 
lady — but  he  would  never  do  for  her  husband." 

"  Never,  my  dear  Mr.  Freke — such  a  man  would  never  do.  Sir 
Randal  is  the  very  last  person  I  should  desire  for  a  son-in-law, 
while  you  are  the  first  I  should  select  I  assure  you  I  should  es- 
teem it  a  high  honour  to  be  connected  with  a  gentleman  of  your 
birth  and  distinction." 

Of  course  not  a  syllable  of  these  remarks  was  lost  ujwn  Sir 
Randal  as  he  stood  behind  the  screen,  and  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  controlling  his  rage. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  good  opinion,  Fairlie,"  Beau 
Freke  said;  "  and  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  ratify 
our  agreement  by  at  once  affiancing  me  to  your  daughter." 

"  I  must  crave  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  my  dear  Mr.  Freke.  As 
soon  as  Monthermer's  affairs  are  entirely  settled  I  will  attend 
to  it;  but  just  at  this  moment  I  have  more  on  my  hands  than  I 
can  easily  manage;  neither  do  I  think  the  present  a  favourable 
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opportunity  so  far  as  my  daughter  is  concerned.     She  is  far  too 
unwell  to  be  troubled  just  now." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  her  illness,"  Beau  Freke  thought. 
"  The  rascal  means  to  throw  me  over.  But  PU  tie  him  down. — 
No  occasion  in  the  world  to  trouble  Miss  Fairlie/'  he  added,  aloud. 
"Reduce  your  promise  to  writing,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  content." 

"  A  written  promise,  Mr.  Freke !    Won't  my  word  suffice  ?' 

"  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  have  some  evidence  of  the  intentions 
of  tht3  parties.  I  must  have  a  written  undertaking,  with  a  penalty 
— ^a  heavy  penalty — in  case  of  non-performance,  x  ou  have  taught 
me  caution,  FairUe." 

Thus  driven  into  a  corner,  Fairlie  scarcely  knew  what  to  do, 
and  Sir  Randal  was  considering  whether  he  should  step  forward 
and  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  when,  to  the  steward's  inexpressible 
relief,  Mr.  Pudsey  again  made  his  appearance,  and  said  that  Miss 
Fairlie  had  just  arrived,  and  wished  to  be  admitted  to  her  father's 
presence  without  delay. 

The  steward  replied  that  he  would  see  her  in  a  moment,  and  as 
Pudsey  withdrew,  he  added,  "We  will  settle  this  matter  some 
other  time,  my  dear  Mr.  Freke.  You  must  not  meet  my  daughter. 
Pass  through  the  private  door,  sir — there ! — ^you  know  the  way. 
Quick,  sir,  quick ! — she'll  be  here  before  you  are  gone." 

Fairlie  fancied  he  had  got  rid  of  his  troublesome  visitor.  But 
he  was  mistaken.  Beau  Freke  practised  the  same  manoeuvre  as- 
Sir  Randal,  and  with  equal  dexterity  and  success.  But,  instead  of 
gliding  behind  the  screen,  he  slipped  into  the  closet,  the  door  of 
which,  we  have  said,  stood  conveniently  open.  He  had  scarcely 
ensconced  himself  in  this  hiding-place,  when  Clare  Fairlie  entered 
the  room. 

XXIX. 

how  claeb  pairlib  endeavoured  to  pbevail  upon  heb  patheb  to  pat 

gage's  debts. 

Fairlie  had  not  exceeded  the  truth  in  declaring  that  his 
daughter  was  unwell;  but  she  was  far  worse  than  he  supposed.  In 
appearance  she  was  greatly  altered  since  we  first  beheld  ner.  Her 
beauty  was  unimpaired;  but  it  now  inspired  uneasiness,  rather  than 
excited  admiration.  To  look  at  her,  you  could  not  help  appre- 
hending that  that  insidious  disease  which  seeks  its  victims  amongst 
the  fairest  and  most  delicate  had  begun  its  work  upon  her  already 
fragile  frame.  Her  complexion  was  transparently  clear,  and  tinged 
with  a  hectic  flush,  which  heightened  the  lustre  of  her  large  dark 
eyes.  A  settled  melancholy  sat  upon  her  marble  brow,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  lassitude  about  her  that  proclaimed  extreme  debility. 

Since  their  arrival  in  town,  now  more  than  three  months  ago, 
Fairlie  had  seen  little  of  his  daughter.     He  had  provided  apart- 
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ZEieiits  for  her  in  Jennyn-streety  at  the  house  of  an  elderly  ladj^ 
Mrs.  Lacj,  with  whom  he  was  acqaainted,  and  she  had  resided 
theie^  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  with  only  one  attendant, 
Lettioe  Rougham.  Fairlie  was  so  much  occupied  with  Man* 
thermei^s  affairs — bo  bent  upon  bringing  his  machinations  to  a  sue- 
cesaful  issue — that  he  had  httle  leisure  for  the  performance  of  do-' 
mestic  duties.  Clare  never  came  near  him,  and  a  week  would 
sometimes  eli^se  between  his  yisits  to  her.  Ever  since  the  occur- 
rence at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  when  Clare  had  meditated  flight, 
and  accident  only  had  brought  her  back,  an  estrangement  bad 
taken  place  between  father  and  daughter.  Fairlie  could  not  alto- 
gether forgive  her  disobedience,  and  she  only  consented  to  remain 
with  him,  on  condition  that  she  was  no  longer  to  be  compelled 
to  reside  under  Monthermer's  roof. 

Poor  Glare's  existence  was  blighted.  She  had  ceased  to  take 
interest  in  almost  all  that  yielded  pleasure  to  persons  of  her  own 
age ;  neither  mixing  in  society  nor  going  to  any  public  places  of 
amusement ;  and  avoiding  in  her  walks,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
spots  to  which  gay  crowed  resorted.  O^e  friend  was  constant  to 
her.  Lucy  Poymngs  strove  to  dispel  ber  gloom,  and  beheld 
with  great  anxiety  the  inroads  that  secret  sorrow  was  making 
upon  her  health.  But  even  Lucy's  well^neant  effi>rts  failed.  In 
vain  did  the  lively  girl  essay  to  tempt  the  poor  su&rer  with  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  llltes  aiul  reviews,  of  operas  and  theatres,  of 
ridottos  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  masquerades  at  Banelagh — 
Clare  was  not  to  be  moved.  She  could  not  even  be  prevailed  to 
go  into  the  Parks  or  to  the  Mall,  except  at  such  hours  as  she  knew 
no  one  was  likely  to  be  there — much  to  Lettice  Rougham's  dis- 
content. But  we  must  not  misjudge  Lettice.  The  little  damsel, 
though  volatile,  had  a  really  good  heart,  and  felt  the  sincerest 
sympathy  for  her  young  mistress.  She  often  shed  tears  on  her 
accoimt,  and  declared  her  belief  to  Lucy  that  Miss  Clare  was 
dyin^  of  a  broken  heart.  And  Lucy  b^n  to  share  her  appre- 
hensions. 

The  person  who  was  last  to  notice  the  altered  state  of  Clare's  health 
was  the  very  first  who  ought  to  have  discerned  it ;  and  he  might 
have  continued  still  longer  imconscious  of  the  change — for  Clare 
made  no  complaint  to  him — if  Mrs.  Lacy  had  not  thought  it  her 
duty  to  commimicate  her  misgivings  to  him.  To  do  him  justice, 
Fairlie  was  greatly  shocked.  He  enjoined  that  every  attention 
should  be  paid  his  daughter,  and  that  she  should  have  the  best  ad- 
vice. Mrs.  La(^  shook  her  head  despondingly,  as  if  she  thought 
this  would  be  of  no  avail ;  but  she  promised  compUioice,  and  feft 
him.  For  several  davs  after  this,  Fairlie  was  extremely  solicitous 
about  Clare,  and  paid  her  frequent  visits,  but  by  decrees  he  be^ 
came  less  uneasy,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  persuaoing  himself 
that  his  fears  were  groundless.  Clare  was  ill,  no  doubt — ^but  not 
dangerously  so.    And  he  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because, 
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ifeotwiihstandiiig  Mi&  Lac/e  entreadea,  she  dediined  all  medical 
advice.  Fairlie's  heart  was  so  hardened  hj  covetonsnefiB,  that  it 
¥ras  scarcely  susoeptLUe  of  any  tender  emotion,  and  in  his  blind 
pursuit  of  gain  he  cared  not  if  he  sacrificed  all  that  should  have 
been  dear  to  him.  Compared  with  the  vast  stake  for  which  he 
was  playing^  all  other  matters  appeared  of  minor  interest ;  but 
Vrhen  the  object  he  aimed  at  was  obtained,  he  promised  himself 
to  watch  oyer  his  daughter  carefully.  Meantime  (so  he  thought), 
ahe  could  take  little  harm. 

From  what  has  been  premised,  it  will  be  easily  imagined  that 
Glare's  unexpected  visit  occasioned  her  father  great  surprise,  and 
some  little  misgiving.  Both  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  Fairlie  regaroed  her  with  natural  anxiety.  She  had  evi- 
dently collected  all  her  energies  for  the  interview-— and  the  fliish 
on  her  cheek  deceived  him.  He  thought  her  looking  better ;  and 
told  her  so. 

"  I  know  not  if  I  am  better  or  worse,*'  she  replied,  in  feeble 
accents;  "  but  I  did  not  come  to  speak  about  my  auments.  What 
I  have  to  say  relates  to  yourself  and  Gage." 

Fairlie's  brow  darkened,  and  he  appeared  disposed  to  check  her. 

"  Father,  I  beseech  you  to  listen  to  me,"  she  pursued.  "  You 
have  wronged  this  young  man,  who  was  entrusted  to  your  care, 
and  over  whose  interests  it  was  your  duty  to  watch,  grievously 
wronged  him — ^but  it  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  the  injustice." 

The  steward  shook  his  nead,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

^^  For  the  sake  of  his  father,  who  was  your  patron,  and  to  whom 
you  owe  everything — ^for  the  poor  misguided  young  man's  own 
sake,  whom  you  once  professed  to  regard — for  my  sake^  if  you 
have  any  love  left  for  me — I  implore  you  to  save  him." 

Still  Fairlie  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 

'^  Do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  my  entreaties.  Speak  to  me,  I 
beg  of  you." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?    I  can  do  nothing  for  him." 
•    ^'  Father,"  Qare  said,  with  a  solemn  earnestness,  ^^  this  is  the  last 
request  I  have  to  make  of  you.    Discharge  Gage^s  debts.    Set  him 
free." 

^^What  monstrous  absurdity  you  talk,  girl!"  FairUe  cried, 
angrily.  ^^I  pay  this  prodigal's  debts.  Stuff  and  nonsense! 
What  good  w<Mild  it  do  him  if  I  did  ?  He  would  be  exactly  in 
the  same  position  two  months  hence.  I  am  sorry  you  have  trou- 
bled yourself  to  come  to  m^  Clare,  if  this  is  your  sole  business. 
Believe  raie^  Gage  deserves  no  considenrtion." 

^^He  deseorves  every  oonfiideratiom  on  your  part,  father.  I 
am  told  he  is, in  danger  of  arrest.  Is  this  true?  You  do 
not  deny  iL  Fatiier,  will  you  stand  by  quietly  and  allow  the 
9pn  of  your  bene&ctor  to  be  dragged  to  gaol?  Oh  I  ahame  I 
fehame!" 

And  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 
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^^  The  laTV  must  take  its  course.  I  cannot  prevent  it,"  Faidie 
said,  in  an  inexorable  voice. 

"  Do  you  tell  me  this?"  Clare  cried,  raising  her  head,  and  re- 
garding him  scornfully. 

"  Well  then,  I  toorCt  prevent  it — if  you  will  have  the  truth.** 

Clare  made  an  effort,  and  arose. 

"  Farewell,  father !"  she  said ;  "  we  meet  no  more  in  this  world." 

"  Sit  down,  girl — sit  down,"  Fairlie  cried.  "  I  entreat — ^I  com- 
mand you.  It  is  for  you,  and  you  alone,  that  I  have  laboured  to 
acquire  a  fortune,  I  have  no  other  child — ^no  other  object  of 
affection.  All  will  be  yours  one  day.  Why  should  my  gains  be 
wasted  on  a  prodigal?" 

^^  Give  him  back  his  own.     I  will  have  none  of  it." 

"  Clare,  you  drive  me  mad.  Let  things  take  their  course.  He 
must  have  a  severe  lesson.  It  may  do  him  good,  and  perhaps  some 
plan  may  be  devised  for  aiding  him  hereafter." 

"  And  meanwhile  he  is  to  be  thrown  into  prison  by  your  privity — 
by  your  contrivance." 

"By  my  privity — by  my  contrivance,  Clare?" 

"  Yes,  you  make  yourself  a  party  to  the  wrong  by  not  prevent- 
ing it.     6ut  I  have  said  my  say.    Farewell !" 

"  No,  no,  girl — we  must  not  part  thus." 

"  I  will  only  remain  on  your  consenting  to  discharge  (xage*s 
debts." 

"Well,  if  I  agree  to  do  as  you  would  have  me — though 
against  my  own  inclination — against  every  dictate  of  common 
sense — ^will  you  show  yourself  more  tractable  in  future?" 

"  In  all  reasonable  matters." 

"  Ay,  but  you  may  consider  what  I  require  unreasonable." 

"  Let  me  know  it,  then." 

"  Will  you  marry  as  I  would  have  you  do?" 

"I  have  far  omer  thoughts  than  those  of  marriage,  father. 
— Have  you  made  choice  of  a  husband  for  me?" 

"Two  gentlemen  aspire  to  that  happiness — Sir  Randal  de 
Meschines  and  Mr.  Freke." 

"  I  would  rather  be  led  to  the  grave  than  wed  either  of  them." 

"  Nay,  I  but  said  this  to  try  you,"  Fairlie  cried,  alarmed  by  her 
increasing  paleness.  "  Be  assured  I  will  never  sacrifice  you  to  a 
gambler  or  a  rake,  and  both  these  gentlemen  are  such.  I  have  other 
designs  in  regard  to  you." 

"Trouble  yourself  no  more  about  me.    Let  me  go." 

And  she  tottered  towards  the  door,  but  ere  she  could  reach,  it 
her  strength  utterly  failed  her,  and  she  sank  upon  a  chair. 

"  What  ails  you?"  her  father  cried,  roringin^  towards  her. 

"  A  sudden  faintness,"  she  replied.    "  It  will  pass  off  soon." 

Just  then  there  was  a  noise  of  hasty  footsteps  without,  and  In 
another  instant  the  door  flew  open,  and  Lettice  Jftougham  rushed 
into  the  room. 
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'^  Oh,  Miss  Clare !"  Lettice  screamed,  ^^  it  has  happened  just  as 
we  expected.    They've  arrested  him/' 

"  Peace !  hold  your  tongue,  hussy  l**  Fairlie  cried.  "  Don't  you 
see  your  mistress  is  ill.    Bring  something  to  revive  her." 

^^  Here,  miss,  smell  at  this  bottle.  Oh  dear !  dear !  what  will 
become  of  him  ?  I  won't  be  silent,"  she  said  to  Fairlie.  "  Poor 
Mr.  Monthermer  is  arrested,  miss*  They're  going  to  take  him 
away." 

"  Arrested  1 "  Clare  cried,  looking  at  her  father. 

"  Yes,  miss;  and  the  servants  say  it's  Mr.  Fairlie's  doing.  They 
all  cry  shame  upon  him — and  well  they  may.  I  cry  '  shame,*  too. 
Nay,  you  may  look  as  angry  at  me  as  you  please,  sir.  I  ain't  a 
bit  afraid." 

Clare  seemed  to  regain  her  strength  as  suddenly  as  she  had  lost 
it     She  arose. 

"  Grive  me  your  arm,  Lettice,"  she  cried,  "  and  help  me  forth.  I 
will  set  him  free." 

"  You !  how  will  you  do  it  ?"  Fairlie  exclaimed. 

"  Come  with  me^  and  you  shall  see  ! "  she  rejoined. 

^^  I  cannot  &ce  him,"  Fairlie  said,  shrinking  back. 

"But  you  must — ^you  shall!"  Lettice  criea,  laying  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  dragging  him  along.     "  Your  presence  is  necessary." 

Fairlie  would  have  resisted,  but  his  daughtei^s  looks  compelled 
him  to  accompany  her. 

As  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear,  the  two  eavesdroppers  issued 
from  their  respective  hiding-places,  and  met  face  to  face.  They 
stared  at  each  other  in  silence  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  both 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  What !  were  you  there  ?"  Beau  Freke  asked,  pointing  towards 
the  back  of  the  screen. 

^'  And  were  you  there  ?"  Sir  Randal  rejoined,  pointing  to  the 
closet.  ^^  I  thought  you  were  gone  ;  but  I  find  you  have  as  much 
curiosity  as  myseu.  W  ell,  we  have  had  listeners  luck.  We  have 
heard  ourselves  called  ^mblers  and  rakes;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  learnt  something  it  was  expedient  to  know.  Fairlie  has 
duped  us,  and  means  to  cast  us  off.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
shful  find  ^s  no  easy  task." 

"  If  he  thinks  to  get  rid  of  me,  he'll  find  himself  mistaken.  I'll 
stick  to  him  like  a  leech." 

'^  Marriage  with  his  daughter  is  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
after  what  we  have  heard.  But  we  will  find  other  means  of 
bringing  him  to  book.  If  he  proposes  to  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains 
in  I    '      " 


get  out  of  our  toils,  that  I  promise. 

are  about    A  hundred  to  one  he  don't  pay  Grage's  debts." 

"  I  take  yon,"  Sir  Randal  replied,  as  tney  left  the  room  together. 
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THE  COTJBT,  ABISTOCBACT,  AOT)  DIPLOMACY  OF 
AUSTEIA* 

The  higlily  important  and  yery  interesting  ^  Memoirs  of  tlie  Coort  o£ 
Austria,"  now  first  presented  to  a  British  public,  are  the  English  versioa 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  series  published  by  Dr.  E.  Yehse^  under 
the  title  of  "  History  of  the  German  Courts  since  the  Reformation."  In 
so  far  as  Austria  is  conceroed,  they  extend^  therefore,  from  the  foupder 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  an  European  power,  Maximilian  I.,  to  the 
reign  of  Francis  11.  Rodolph  of  Hahsburg,  the  first  of  the  dynasty, 
had,  it  is  true,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  estate  of  the  house  of 
Austria;  but  it  was,  under  Maximilian,  by  three  fortunate  marriages, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  the  first  empire  of  the  dvilised  world. 

With  Maximilian,  the  middle  ages  were  buried.  He  substituted  the 
rule  of  the  law  for  the  old  law  of  arms,  and  planned  a  constitntion, 
which,  had  it  been  established,  would  have  prevented  the  schism  in  the 
German  Church,  by  a  national  reform  of  die  existing  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
A  united  Germany  might  have  sucoessfiiUy  made  head  agabst  the  Pope, 
who  would  as  little  have  denied  his  assent  to  the  accomplished  fact  of 
enacted  decrees  in  this  instance,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  those  of  the 
Council  of  Basle.  "  Maximilian's  form  fades  away  in  the  bright  evening 
sun  of  the  expiring  poetical  middle  ages :  Charles  V.  meets  our  eye,  stern 
and  melancholy,  in  the  dawn  of  a  new,  matured,  and  coolly  calculating 
age."  The  greatest  question  of  the  sixteenth  century — ^the  Reformation — 
was  looked  upon  by  Maximilian  as  a  mere  priest's  quarrel :  to  Charles  V. 
it  appeared  as  a  dangerous  rebellion ;  ana  he  opposed  the  movement  of 
the  new  religious  spirit,  agunst  which  the  Pope  bad  huried  the  spiritual 
thunderbolt  of  his  anathema,  with  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  with  all  the 
worldly  expedients  of  the  new  system  of  polity.  Neither  Ma]dmilian  nor 
Charles  comprehended  the  true  importance  of  the  regions  question,  or 
recognised  the  necessity  of  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, to  guide  it,  and  to  oany  it  out  in  a  national  German  spirit,  and 
lor  the  interest  of  Germany.  Maximilian,  in  his  gay  carelessness,  under- 
rated its  importance  :  Churles,  in  his  melancholy  scruples^  overaated  it 
He  sow  in  the  new  heresy  only  the  great  danger  to  the  ancient  political 
system  of  the  German  empire ;  and  on  this  sround  he  tried  to  wa^  a 
war  of  extermination  against  it  Neither  of  uiem  was  equal  to  the  idea 
that  a  new  system  was  to  be  introduced,  a  compact  unity  of  Germany,  a 
,  unity  in  that  form  which  England  alone,  of  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
has  succeeded  in  establishing.  As  Napoleon  said  in  1 8 1 3,  "  If  Charles  V. 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hrformation,  he  would  have  obtained 
absolute  rule  over  the  whole  of  €rermany." 

The  end  of  sudi  a  man  was  in  keeping  with  his  fife  ;  already,  at  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg,  he  was  a  spectre,  Jad  in  a  full  smt  of  glittering 
armour,  with  giH  helmet  and  cuirass^  and  adorned  with  the  red  gold- 
striped  Borgaatdiaa  badge;  grey  ham  the  tortores  c£  the  gook,  his  limbs 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Coart,  Ariatocraqr, and I)iilana(7 of  Austria.  BjDr.E. 
vehse.    Two  Vols.    Longman  and  C6. 
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were  as  if  paralysed,  his  face  pale  as  death,  ani  his  voice  scarcely  audible. 
The  Protestants  had  for  some  time  looked  upon  him  as  a  dead  man.  *^  Like 
a  mummy,  like  a  spectre,'*  says  Ranke,  <'  he  advanced  against  them.'' 
The  cloister-life  of  this  vindictive  enemy  to  freedom  of  conscience  has 
been  narrated  in  the  picturesque  pages  of  Mignet  Dr.  Vehse's  nar- 
rative is  founded  upon  the  manuscripts  of  a  ^ar  of  the  convent  of  Yuste, 
disinterred  from  the  archives  of  Brussels  by  Van  der  Bronk,  and  it 
agrees  in  all  the  main  particulars  with  the  details  given  by  Stirling  and 
1^  the  French  academician. 

If  Charles  was  grave,  taciturn,  sedate,  and  ailing,  his  brother  and 
successor,  Ferdinand  I.,  was  as  ardent  as  the  sun  of  Castile,  gay,  ex- 
ceedingly communicative,  disdaining  neither  the  pleasures  of  conviviality 
nor  the  relaxation  of  music  and  dancing,  and  enjoying  the  most  robust 
health.  His  son,  Archduke  Ferdinand,  of  the  Tyrol,  became  famous 
for  his  morganatic  marriage  with  PhUippina  Welser,  considered  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  Her  skin  is  said  to  have  been  of 
such  transparency,  that  when  she  drank  red  wine  the  blushing  fluid  was 
seen  through  her  delicate  neck.  A  portrait,  representing  this  "  fact," 
is  still  extant  at  Nuremberg.  The  thing  is  impossible ;  but  Dr.  Yehse 
was  so  carried  away  by  the  rich  materials  for  romance  presented  by 
the  earlier  history  of  the  House  of  Austria,  that  he  seldom  stops  to  in- 
vestigate statements  with  a  very  critical  eye.  Speaking,  for  example,  of 
the  death  by  poison  of  the  brave,  ingenious,  and  agreeable  Don  John  of 
Austria,  he  says,  "  His  heart  was  found  quite  dried  up,  and  his  skin  as  if 
singed  with  fire !" 

idaximilian  H.  was  in  his  youth  the  ^*  Prince  Hal"  of  his  dynasty ; 
yet  he  was  the  favourite  of  Charles  Y.,  and  the  last  German  emperor 
who,  <i8  suchy  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  the  empire,  and 
took  the  field  in  person.  Unfortunately  he  was  too  partial  to  Hungarian 
wine,  which  made  him  suffer  terribly  from  gout,  and  having  taken  an 
elixir  of  reported  miraculous  virtues,  he  survived  its  effects  only  a  few 
days. 

Bodolph  II.,  a  gloomy,  wayward  prince,  acquired  some  fame  by  his 
antiquarian,  alchemical,  and  magic  hobbies.  There  were  always  living 
at  his  court  a  number  of  clock  and  instrument  makers,  with  whom  he 
used,  like  Charles  Y.,  to  work ;  as  also  a  host  of  astrologers,  who  liad  to 
draw  horoscopes;  and  he  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  alche- 
mists, Rosicrucians,  and  adepts  of  every  sort,  whose  ranks  comprbcd  not 
a  few  impostors,  quacks,  and  needy  adventurers.  These  conjurers  un- 
dertook to  prophesy  from  magic  mirrors  or  boiling  water;  they  pro- 
mised to  find  for  the  Emperor  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's  stone ; 
and  even  more  than  this,  they  gravely  engaged  in  experiments  to  produce 
men,  actual  human  beings,  in  die  crucible,  and  to  resuscitate  mummies. 

Dr.  John  Dee,  the  celebrated  English  alchemist  and  necromancer,  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  characters  among  this  motley  crowd.  Bodolph  at  one 
time  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of  Dee.  Each  looked  upon  the  other  as  a 
great  magician,  and  %ey  were  not  a  little  afraid  of  each  other.  Even  a  man 
fike  Count  Khevenhuller  fullv  believed  that  Bodolph  saw  in  his  magic  mirror 
the  remote  future^  and  that  he  was  able  by  means  of  Ids  magnets  to  read  the 
most  hidden  thoughts  of  persons  living  at  a  distance.  When,  in  1598,  Count 
Adolphus  Sohwaizenberg  had  taken  Baab  from  the  Turks,  and  sent  Colonel  von 
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^ttcUieim  to  oonyey  ihe  report  to  tlie  £mperor,  Uie  colonel  wu  not  a  Iktfe 
jnnprised  at  finding  that  his  Majesty  vas  alreadj  cogniBimt  ol  iL  "  Tiie  Ev* 
peror,"  JBlLeTenlivIIer  TFiites,  "  told  aim  tbat  thej  liad  known  it  bj  means  of  an 
art.  taiijght  them  by  an  Eng^shman,  of  giving  u^als  at  a  distance  by  moon- 
fignt  with  two  mirrors  and  a  magnet ;  and  that  Schwarzenberg  had  had  a  mirror 
thus  prepared,  sad  his  Majesty  anotiter."  Dee  returned,  in  1509,  to  London, 
vhere  Qneen  Etizabetb  gave  him  a  poision.  As  James  I.,  being  a  dei^iser  oC 
the  "  art  sublime,"  stoji^  the  payment  of  the  pfttance.  Dee  prepared  to  leave 
bis  countiy  a  second  time,  when  death  preveilea  Ims.  fie  died  at  Mortlake,  in. 
1608,  at  the  affe  of  eighty-two. 

Edward  XeUy,  a  fnend  and  coadjutor  of  Dee,  was  less  lucky  with  Bodoiph. 
The  Emperor  at  first  created  him  a  baron  of  Bohemia;  but  when  afterwards 
the  adept  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  produce  gold,  he  was,  in  1590,  by 
tiie  order  of  hss  Imperial  patron,  imprisoned  in  a  B<memian  castle,  wkere  he 
femained  for  six  years.  Qaeen  EUzabeth,  at  the  entreaties  of  Dee,  interceded 
for  him,  but  in  vain.  At  last  Kelly  tried  to  gain  his  liberty  by  his  own  efforts, 
loweiijig  himself  from  the  castle  by  a  rope;  but  he  broke  his  kfp  in  the  attempt, 
and  soon  after  died  of  the  consequences  of  Uie  falL 

Two  ItaKaDs,  who  daring  the  last  half  of  ibe  sixteeirili  eestory  were 
ike  astomshment  of  the  w^^le  of  Europe — Marco  Bragttdioo  and  Hie- 
tonymus  Scotto — Imd  at  Rodolph's  court  in  great  style.  Tkt  first  made 
gold,  and  was  accompanied  by  two  black  bulldogs,  to  sbow  his  power 
over  spirits.  His  deceptrans  imring  been  found  out,  he  died  in  ihe 
Bavarian  eaprtal,  on  the  galbws,  m  1590.  The  second  was  abo  an 
alchemist,  and  a  base  mtriguer.  Rodolph  never  married,  because  T^c^o 
de  Brahe  had  declared  from  an  horoscope  drawn  for  bim  that  danger*was 
threatening  him  from  his  nearest  relation,  his  own  son. 

The  latter  part  of  Rodolph's  life  was  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
gloomy  superstttions  turn  of  his  mind.  He  became,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  a  madman. 

Halley's  comet,  which  made  its  appearance  in  1607,  strengthened  his  fear  of 
murderous  designs  from  his  family,  which  the  awful  meteor  seemed  to  him  quite 
unmistakably  to  prognosticate.  In  vain  the  learned  and  sensible  Keppler  tried 
to  turn  him  from  these  apprehensions.  His  mistrust  grew  to  such  a  height, 
that  he  listened  to  all  the  slanderous  gossip  and  denunciations  of  his  lowest 
menials.  He  went  so  far  as  to  caiue  all  those  who  approached  him  to  be 
searched  whether  they  had  any  arms  concealed  about  their  persons.  Even  Ina 
numerous  mistresses  had  to  submit  to  this  regulation.  Fear  made  him  seclude 
himself  in  his  casUe  at  Prague.  His  bedroom  was  like  a  fortified  place.  He 
would  often  jump  out  of  bed,  and  order  the  governor  of  the  palace  to  search,  in 
the  middle  of  tne  night,  eveiy  nook  and  comer  of  the  Imperial  residence. 
Precautions  were  taken  everywhere  aj^nst  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  Whilst 
attending  mass,  which  he  now  only  did  on  the  highest  festivals,  he  sat  in  a  hi^, 
covered  pew,  the  front  of  which  was  very  closely  latticed.  For  greater  security 
during  his  promenades,  he  had  long  and  spacious  passages  built  <m  purpose, 
with  narrow  sloping  apertures  like  loopholes,  through  wmch  he  need  not  fear 
to  be  shot  at.  These  passages  led  to  ms  magnificent  stables,  where  he  liked  to 
be,  and  where,  oonsequentlv,  he  passed  much  of  his  time.  There  he  used  to 
meet  his  mistresses;  and  tnere  he  kept  his  special  pets,  a  number  of  the  most 
splendid  horses ;  but  onlv  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them,  as  horn  fear  for 
his  life  he  never  ventured  out  on  horseback. 

And  again,  after  relating  the  embassy  of  Robert  Shirley,  the  English- 
man, from  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Dr.  Vehse  adds. 

Whoever  wished  to  secure  an  [interview  with  Eodolph,— evoi  mbaMadon 
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aad  pawns  ef  exalted  msk, — h»d  to  diagwse  thems^es  as  moms,  as  an 
ndienioe  oonld  onlj  be  obbmvd  ef  him  m  his  maf^teat  states.  Bui  evvn 
kore  it  «aa  dangcrcwta  to  approach  the  ccwutiit  TWent  aorendgtt.  Bra^  tke 
'  dtt^aker  of  Gram  P<^1  i^Lobkowits,  wlio  m  1694  kd  Mo^^ 
kad,  ligr  means  of  a  bme,  been  adisitted  to  that  singiikr  aadknee-Ul^  to 
cBbraait  ibr  the  Hfe  and  libeiiy  of  her  faifaer;  when  fartmiatelT  an  honest  f^toom 
kepi  her  bade  tdliaup  her  that  she  would  sot  be  tke  inH  hij  appftpig  to  \m 
Majestj  OIL  aiain  ofiapcfftance,  and  US&og  there  in  the  stahk  a  fietan  lo  the 
last  of  ^  iojbI  madMMMi 

That  temble  war  of  religion^  known  as  die  Thirtv  Years'  War,  began 
with  Matthias,  the  successor  of  Rodolph  XL  in  the  Imperial  dignity. 
He  was  a  debilitated,  gouty,  dissipated  prince.  Si:^rstitions  were  still 
zile  with  Romanist  Germany.  Matthias  expired,  as  prophesied  by 
Keppler,  by  seren  Ms,  drawn  for  the  year  1619:  Mngixus  ilfonarcM 
Jfmidi  Jfedio  diense  Jlkrtio  ^orietnr.  Inauspicioos  omens  also  hap- 
pened at  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand.  The  tower  where  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary  was  kept  haying  been  struck  by  Hghtning, 
a  link  of  the  diadem  got  loose  at  the  coronation,  and  the  beh  of  the 
royal  sword  broke. 

The  mlers  of  the  first  Habsbnrg  dynasty,  from  Maximilian  T.  down  to 
Matthias — not  even  excepting  Maximilian  H.,  the*  best  of  the  old  line — 
had  been  given  to  all  the  excesses  of  iRegitimate  amours.  'With  l^e 
new  Styrian  dynasty  that  came  in  with  Ferdinand  H.,  debaucheiy 
having  debilitated  the  stock,  its  usual  consequence,  devoteeism,  made 
itself  manifest.  Ferdinand  was  sonoanded  ezclosively  with  ecdeaiaalics 
and  women,  who  hekl  sole  possession  o£  has  ear  and  heart !  Once  he 
went  ont  against  the  T^xks,  but  the  men  approach  of  a  troop  of  Spahis 
caused  him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  war  forced  upon  «ie  Imperial 
devotee  by  the  Piapist  "  chain  of  nobles'*  ae;ainst  the  Protestant  ^  chain 
of  nobles,  and  which  was  ultimately  decioed  by  Wallenstein  and  Tilly 
crusbing,  arms  in  hand,  the  sympatnies  which  Germany  had  shown  foe 
the  cause  of  the  Austrians  and  Bohemians,  began  under  Ferdinand  II., 
and  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign. 

The  battle  of  the  WUte  Mountain  was  followed  by  what  Vehse  calk 
"the  bloody  day  of  jadgment  in  the  Altstadt  Bing  of  Prague,"  the 
terrible  21st  of  June,  1621.  Twenty-four  lords  were  beheaded,  and 
three  hanged.  The  property  of  728  nobles  was  confiscated  ;  whilst 
185  noble  houses,  besides  many  thousand  families  of  commoners  and 
dtizens^  left  their  country  for  ever. 

A  new  eondottiere  now  arose^  after  the  pattem  of  Manafdd,  who  not 
only  ofiered  to  carry  on  war  on  a  grand  scale,  and  to  make  it  self- 
supporting,  but  also  to  establish  the  wsolnte  soTcreignty  of  tiie  Enperor. 
This  was  no  other  than  Wallenstein.  He  becaHie  in  the  second  period 
of  the  war  what  Tilly  had  been  in  the  first 

Prom  earilj  childhood  the  lofty  and  grasping  spirit,  as  well  as  the  harshness 
and  stnbboimiess  of  WaUenstein's  character,  mamfosted  themsdves.  One  day 
when  his  inother  chastised  him»  a  boy  of  not  more  than  aeyen  yeats,  he  called 
oat, ''I  wish  I  were  a  pnaoe,  that  I  mi^t  not  be  fogged P'  At  that  tender 
age  alreadv,  whilst  plajag  at  scddiera  with  otiier  dukbaa  of  his  acei,  he  always 
Qboee  for  himself  the  part  of  general,  and  was  fond  of  being  waited  wgOD.  Hke  a 
grand  krd.  When  his  undo,  Adam  von  Wakbtein,  anoe  lefanked  km  for  ii» 
iBwarking;,  "Wdl,cona^^^  yon  give  yonraelEtfaeaiis  of  a  prince!"  thefaoygaire 
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the  ready  answer,  "  That  which  is  not  may  one  day  be."  There  were  many 
anecdotes  current  about  Wallenstein's  haughty,  ambitious  spirit.  Thus,  it  was 
said,  that  at  the  school  of  Goldberg  he  had  once  dreamed  that  teachers  and , 
pupils,  and  even  the  trees  had  made  obeisance  to  him ;  for  which  his  preceptor 
Fechner  had  ridiculed  him.  At  the  University  of  Altdorf,  he  had  been  once 
condemned  to  the  black-hole ;  and  as  that  place,  newly-built,  was  to  be  named 
after  its  first  inmate,  WallcD  stein  had  nushea  his  poodle  in  before  him,  on  which 
the  black-hole  had  ever  after  been  called  Poodle.  And  another  time,  when  he 
was  a  page  at  the  court  of  the  Margrave  of  Burgau,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  of 
Tyrol  and  the  beautiful  Philippina  Welser,  he  had  once  in  his  ambitious  day- 
dreams  fallen  from  a  window  in  the  third  story  of  the  castle  of  Innsbruck,  and 
escaped  as  by  a  miracle. 

Wallenstein  was  born  to  be  ''a  prince  in  war.''  He  displayed  the 
greatest  splendour  and  magnificence.  He  connived  at  all  the  excesses 
of  his  soldiers,  under  the  sole  condition  of  having  the  strictest  discipline 
kept  up  on  service.  His  camp  was  the  most  joyous  and  gay  that  a 
soldier  could  have  wished.  He  allowed  a  train  of  servants,  camp- 
followers,  and  waggoners,  as  also  women,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  have 
been  fifteen  thousand  in  the  camp  of  Nuremberg ;  but  he  allowed  no 
priest  On  the  other  hand,  the  severity  of  his  punishments  was  as 
excessive  as  the  liberality  of  his  rewards.  Cowardice  was  inexorably 
punished  by  death ;  at  the  least  breach  of  discipline,  the  general,  whose 
word  was  in  lieu  of  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  briefly  gave  the  order, 
<<  Let  the  brute  be  hanged !" 

Even  the  appearance  of  the  general  struck  the  beholder  with  reverence  and 
awe.  A  tall,  thin,  proud  figure,  with  sallow  countenance  and  stem  features ; 
a  lofty,  commanding  forehead,  with  short  bristling  black  hair;  small,  black, 
fiery  and  piercing  eyes ;  dark,  mistrustful  looks ;  his  chin  and  lips  covered  with 
a  pointed  beard  and  thick  moustachios,  the  ends  of  which  stood  stiffly  out ; — 
such  was  the  man,  as  we  may  still  see  him  in  his  portraits.  His  usual  dress 
consisted  of  a  buff  jerkin  and  a  white  doublet,  scarlet  mantle  and  hose,  a  broad 
Spanish  ruff,  boots  of  Cordova  leather,  lined  with  fur  on  account  of  his  gout ;  on 
his  hat  he  wore,  like  Tilly,  a  lon^  waving  red  plume. 

Whilst  in  the  camp  the  most  riotous  gaiety  reigned  paramount,  the  most  pro- 
found stilbess  was  enforced  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  is  said 
to  have  once  caused  a  valet  of  his  to  be  hanged,  for  having  awakened  him  with- 
out express  orders;  and  an  officer  to  be  privately  put  to  death,  for  having 
startled  him  by  the  jii^lin^  of  his  spurs.  He  was  always  plunged  in  thought, 
occupied  only  with  himself  and  his  own  plans  and  projects.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  mental  exertion  and  practical  labour;  but  in  tnought  and  deed  alike, 
he  drew  only  from  the  resources  of  "his  own  mind  and  his  own  will,  in  proud 
independence  of  every  foreign  influence.  He  even  disliked  being  looked  at 
whilst  receiving  reports  or  giving  orders ;  and  the  soldiers  were  directed,  when 
he  walked  through  the  rows  of  their  tents,  not  to  appear  to  take  any  notice  of 
him.  The  men  were  struck  with  a  strange  awe  when  Wallenstein's  tall  thin 
figure  glided  along  like  a  ghost;  there  was  about  all  his  being  sometliing 
mysterious,  solemn,  and  unearthly.  The  soldiers  were  fully  convinced  that  their 
general  had  a  bond  with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  that  he  read  the  future  in  the 
stars ;  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  barking  of  the  dog  nor  the  crowing  of 
the  cock ;  that  he  was  proof  agunst  bullet  as  well  as  against  cut  and  stab ;  and, 
above  all,  that  he  bad  cnarmed  Fortune  to  stand  by  his  colours.  Fortune,  indeed, 
which  was  his  deity,  became  that  of  the  whole  of  nis  army. 

Wallenstein  was  a  man  of  the  most  fiery  temper,  but  outwardly  he  always 
showed  himself  cool  and  collected.  His  orders  were  brief  and  terse.  He  was 
very  chaiy  with  his  words;  but,  although  he  spoke  little,  what  he  spoke  was 
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fnll  of  enercy  and  to  the  purpose.  Least  of  all  he  spoke  about  himself;  yet 
the  most  aroint  ambition  burnt  quietly  and  silently  withm  him.  To  that  passion 
he  in  cold  blood  sacrificed  everything  and  evervbody.  George  Zriny,  Ban  of 
Croatia,  one  day  brought  to  him  the  head  of  a  Turk  of  hish  station  which  he 
had  cut  off  himself.  As  the  ban,  in  producing  the  ghastly  trophy,  made  the 
remark,  "This  is  the  way  in  which  one  ought  to  pursue  tne  Emperor's 
enemies,'*  Wallenstein  answered  with  icy  coldness,  "  I  have  seen  some  heads  cut 
off  before,  but  I  nerer  cut  off  one  myself;"  and  soon  after,  he  treated  the  ban 
at  a  dinner  to  a  poisoned  radish,  of  which  Zriny  died.    This  happened  in  1626. 

This  last  story  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those  previously 
alluded  to,  of  the  effect  of  wine  on  the  hxr  Philippina  Welser,  and  of 
poison  on  Don  John  of  Austria. 

The  Ghibelline  plans  of  Wallenstein  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Jesuits,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  dismissal,  and  in 
getting  Ferdinand,  as  Yense  says,  to  cut  off  his  own  right  hand.  When 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  ^'  Snow  Majesty," — ^as  he  was  derisively  called  by 
the  nobles  at  Vienna,  who  had  not  the  least  foreboding  of  the  hot 
work  in  store  for  them  from  that  *'  ice-king," — led  his  Goths  across 
the  Baltic  to  the  rescue  of  their  German  brethren  in  faith,  the  battle  of 
Leipiig  and  the  death  of  Tilly  left  the  Emperor  no  alternative  but  to 
call  Wallenstein  once  more  to  the  command  of  the  army.  Nothing  can 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  the  picture  given  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Tf  allenstein  had  in  the  mean  time  lived  in  proud  retirement,  partly  at  Prague, 
and  jMurtly  at  Gitschin,  the  little  capital  of  his  duchy  of  Friedland.  At  Pra^e, 
he  hved  with  almost  royal  pomp ;  but,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  lust 
as  formerly  at  the  camp,  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  For  the  great  palace  wnich 
he  built  in  the  Bohemian  capital,  one  hundred  houses  had  to  be  pulled  down. 
All  the  streets  which  led  to  it  were  barred  with  chains ;  the  entrance  was  by  six 
gateways.  In  the  court-vard,  a  body-guard  of  fifty  gorgeously-dressed  halberdiers 
kept  watch.  His  housenold  comprised  nearly  lOOO  persons.  At  the  head  of  his 
court,  as  lord  chamberlain,  stood  Count  Paul  Lichtenstein;  who,  besides  a 
monthly  salary  of  200  florins,  had  board  for  himself  and  forty-eight  dependents, 
with  forage  for  as  man^  horses.  His  first  steward  was  a  Count  Harrach ;  his 
chief  equerry  a  Count  mrdegg.  The  duke  himself  was  waited  upon  by  twenty- 
four  chamberlains,  who,  like  tnose  of  the  Emperor,  wore  golden  ke^s;  and  by 
sixty  pages  of  honour  of  the  first  houses,  all  of  them  dressed  m  sky-blue 
velvet,  meed  and  embroidered  with  gold.  Many  of  the  former  officers  of^  Wal- 
lenstein were  living  at  his  court,  drawing  pensions  and  receiving  free  board  at 
his  table,  which  was  never  served  with  less  than  a  hundred  dishes.  His  stables 
contaiued  upwards  of  1000  saddle  and  carriage  horses,  which  fed  out  of  marble 
maiif;ers.  When  he  travelled,  there  were  never  less  than  fifty  carria^,  drawn 
by  SIX  horses,  and  fiffcv  drawn  by  four.  In  a  lofty  vaulted  banaueting-hall  of 
his  palace  at  Prague,  he  was  depicted  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horses 
of  toe  sun,  with  a  star  over  his  laurel-crowned  head.  The  lone  smtes  of  rooms 
of  this  palace  were  filled  with  astrological,  allegorical,  and  mytnological  fig[ure8. 
A  secret  staircase  led  from  a  small  round  s^oon  into  a  grotto  of  artificial 
stalactites,  where  there  was  a  bath.  Adjoining  this  grotto  was  a  spacious 
portico;  from  which  one  entered  the  gardens,  adorned  with  fountains,  and  with 
canals  abounding  with  fish. 

Wallenstein's  fortune  was  colossal,  even  accordmg  to  the  standard  of  our  own 
times.  His  yearly  revenue  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  florins  (600,000/.), 
derived  partly  from  the  large  capitals  which  he  had  placed  in  the  banks  of 
Amsterdam  and  Venice ;  and  partly  from  his  estates  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia, 
especially  the  duchy  of  Friedland  and  the  principality  of  Sagan.    Although  no 
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longer  in  tbe  posdeauon  of  ihe  dvtcbj  of  Me^^knlmr^  he  co]iiifti»i«iiiI  IQZ 
t*  ooin  dneats  with  the  kgend  of  his  name,  as  Dmkt  of  Meotienlmfg. 

WallensteiQ  only  consented  to  reaasiniie  oomoiaad  of  the  army  witb 
&»  condition  of  abaolnte  power,  and  tkat  neither  the  Emperar  himself 
nor  his  son  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  army.  The  filial  battle 
of  Lutaen — so  iatal,  yet  so  glorioafl,  to  the  Swedes — is  well  toU. 

The  whoAs  field  was  covered  by  a  dense  fog;  which  oompieteiy  InteroeDted  the 
view.  The  King  of  Sweden  likewise  moanted  bis  white  charger,  and  addressed 
the  Swedes^  Fioumders,  and  Grermans,  each  se^Mcstely,  He  th£»i  caused  to  be 
sung,  to  the  sound  of  tnunpets  and  kettle-drams,  Luther's  hymn,  "  A  strone 
fortress  is  our  God,"  and  bis  own  favourite  hymn,  known  as  Ins  "  Field  Song," 
composed  by  his  chaphun  Dr.  Eabricius : 

*'  Do  not  desaair,  thou  little  band. 
E'en  tbougn  the  foe  is  near  at  hand. 
To  bring  thee  to  destruction." 

As  a  war-cry  he  too  gave  that  of  Breitenfeld,  "  God  with  us."  He  had  not 
yet  broken  his  fast ;  andagain  on]y  wore  his  buff  ierkin,  with  a  coat  of  broad- 
doth  over  it,  without  any  cuirass,  as  an  old  wound  and  his  corpulency  made  it 
inconvenient  for  him  to  wear  armour.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  he  ex- 
pressly declined  it,  saying,  *'God  is  my  cuirass." 

It  was  BDW  nine  o'clook ;  the  king  had  approadied  Wallenatein's  order  ef 
battle  within  ranee  of  cannon-shot  The  actiUery  b^an  to  play,  the  cavahy  i» 
throw  out  skirmishers ;  bat,  as  the  thick  fog  made  it  impossible  to  see  anything  aili 
was  soon  quiet  again.  After  ten  o'clock  only,  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  there 
w»  a  little  gleam  of  soadune.  The  king  was  just  staykg  with  Doke  Bernard 
opposite  the  windmilk,  in  froat  of  the  right  wing  of  Wallenstein;  and  he  ealled 
out  with  a  lond  voioe,  ''Now  let  as  he  at  it !  The  Lord  be  with  us !  Lord 
J«aii8,help!  We  fight  to-day  for  tibe  hooenr  and  glotyof  Tln^  hdk  name r 
Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  »aiged  with  the  word  oi  comaiancl,  "  Foiwaid  ^ 
a^iaiost  the  ditehes  of  the  high  roMi,  which  weie  kept  by  Wattenstein's  aitiAarr 
md  nwsfceieen.  It  was  hnjprineipal  object  to  take  the  battery  near  the  wioo- 
mills,  which  was  the  key  <^  Wafienstem's  position.  Behind  the  ditdies  he  wis 
received  by  a  murderovs  fire;  and  only  after  three  hones'  haid  fighting,  three  of 
the  enemy's  s^nares  were  brafcraL  by  tbe  Swedish  infantry  under  Simie.  The 
king  now  descned  the  conaseiers  of  Wallenstein's  second  hue  of  battle,  in  their 
blacK  cuirasses^  and  at  their  head,  in  elitterin^  annonr,  ihgai  colond,  Ottavio 
Pieooiemdni,  the  sane  who  afterwards  betrayed.  Waliencrf»in.  GtuAavus  ealled 
oojt  to  Coionel  StalhaBtsdi,  who  oommanded  the  Finland  regiment  of  hotae, 
"  Attack  thoee  bhMsk  fellows !"  But  bong  at  this  moment  apprised  tliat  the 
Lnperiai  cavalrf  in  the  eeatre  had  again  «ven  baek  his  previously  suooessfol 
iniBtiy,  he  put  himself  at  tiie  head  of  the  Smahmd  regiment,  oommaoded  by 
the  wounded  CeloDdt  Steenboek,  to  hasten  to  tiie  support  of  his  own  oentre. 
WhiJat  he  was  thne  riding  on  at  foil  speed,  few  only  eoald  follow  him.  Tfene 
were  Dake  Enmeb  Aflmrt  of  Saxe  Lauenbarg;  the  equerry  of  the  latter. 
Ledum;  the  lord  of  the  bedefaamber.  Von  Tradmess;  ti^  page  Augostos  von 
Leahdfing,  the  sen  of  a  Nuremberg  patrician  house,  a  md  of  onljr  eighteen 

E;  aM,  besides  these  gentlemen,  two  groomsw  At  once  the  kng  fepund 
If  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  horsemen,  those  ''blsf^  fellows."  Hie 
horse  was  woaaded  u  the  neck  by  a  mtol-ehet ;  after  whieh  he  himself  had  his 
1^  arm  shattered  by  another  balL  His  first  words  mere,  "  It  is  nothing,  foUcFW 
me;"  but  the  wound  was  so  severe  that  the  bones  protruded  thnmgh  tim 
alsere.  He  new  begged  the  I>ttke  of  Leoeahwg  to  remove  him  from  t&  fray« 
and  tamed  rovnd;  but  in  ihe  same  momeot,  he  reeeitFed  from  the  ImperiaM 
Ltentenant-eokmel  Hauriee  von  Falkenbeig,  the  brother  of  timt  8«f«fish  com- 
mandant who  had  been  kflled  at  the  taking  of  Magdeboj^,  another  pistcd-sfaot  is 
the  back.    Exofaoaing  with  a  s^ '^y  God,  my  Qodr  he  sank  from  the 
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nddle;  but  his  fooi  being  £Mt  in  the  stiimp^  he  wu  dsigg«d  on  bj  hit  hoxaeu. 
Tbe  equeny  Lucbiu  nov  engaged  Falkenbeis;  the  dufce  fled,  and  the  page 
aJone  remaned  with  the  king.  He  was  still  a&re,  and  the  boj,  who  refused  tm 
toil  that  it  was  the  kine,  was  hhnself  mortailT  wovnded.  The  king^  alter  bdnr 
robbed  of  his  goklcn  ehain  and  strqiped,  aft  last  called  oat» '^  I  an  the  King^ 
Sweden!'^  Upon  whieh  the  blaek  onumasiers  tried  to  cany  him  off  with  them; 
but  at  this  noMent  Steenbock's  nginiait  eaoae  op;  the  hlaok  eiirassiers  took 
to  flighty  and,  being  nnabie  to  take  the  kin^  w^  them,  they  shot  him  thiongk 
the  luaad,  and  stab&d  him  in  sereval  i^ 


)  head,  and  stabbed  him  in  sereval  i^aces  thnnigh  the  body;  after  which  tta|' 
dropped  him.  The  Swedish  sqmulions  then  rode  over  has  eoipse.  This  hsj^ 
pened  aft  two  o'dock  in  the  alleraoon. 

The  king^s  wounded  and  blood-stained  wlute  charger,  racing  along 
the  Swedish  lines,  was  the  first  harbinger  of  the  sad  newi.  Duke  Ber» 
nard  undertook  to  revenge  his  death.  Pappenheim  was  skin,  and 
Wallenstein's  luck  waned  More  the  rising  star  of  Benuad  of  Weimar. 

On  the  foUowinff  morning,  the  Swedes  song^,  among  the  many  corpses  whSck 
strewed  the  field,  for  the  dead  body  of  their  king.  It  was  fonnd  stripped  nake^ 
scarcely  to  be  recognised, — so  disfigured  was  it  with  blood  and  bruises  &om  the 
hoofis  of  liie  lu»8e8,--^uid  covered  with  nine  wounds;  not  far  from  the  larse 
stone  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  Swede's  stone  f  Schwedenstein),  near  toe 
little  town  of  Liitzen,  a  few  yards  off  the  high  road  leading  from  Leipzig  to 
Naumburg.  Duke  Berxuurd  caused  the  body  to  be  taken  to  W eissenfels ;  wnere 
Queen  Meanora  received  it,  and  from  thence  oouTeyed  the  bek>ved  remaLaa 
herself  by  way  of  Berlin  to  Stoekhohn.  The  army  swore  to  Duke  Bernard  om 
the  corpse  of  the  king,  that  they  would  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  worid. 

The  unexpected  death  of  the  King  of  Swedan,  who  had  not  yet  completed  Mft 
thirty-eightiL  Tear,  eaused  the  Q]mest  sensation  throndioii  Europe  among 
Papists  as  weu  as  Protestants.  The  Emperor  had  a  Te  l4ms  sung  m  all  tho 
churches  as  if  he  had  sained  the  most  glorious  victory;  but  he  wept  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood-stamed  buff  jerkin  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  the  hcucs  made 
hj  the  balls  in  the  sleeye  ami  in  the  back.  At  Madrid,  there  were  great  re- 
ioieings,  and  the  death  of  the  king  was  represented  at  the  pk^houae  for  the  snk 
tifie^n  cf  1^  fHthfuL  The  Pope,  who  hi  his  heart  ^mI  been  not  a  littte 
|deaeed  that  some  one  had  nsen  to  oppose  the  overwhekainff  suprenuey  of  tka 
Emperor,  caosed  a  low  mass  te  be  read  for  the  soul  of  the  falLBn  champion  of  tho 
heretics.  On  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  disaster  fell  like  • 
thunderbolt.  The  banished  King  of  Bohemia  was  actually  seized  with  paralysis 
OB  reoeivmg  tiie  news  at  Mayence. 

The  Jesuit  party,  which  had  long  sworn  the  ruin  of  WaDenstem, 
QMe  more  proensed  his  dismissal.  His  death,  however,  it  was  left  fieor 
strangers  to  aceomplisk.  The  three  chief  instnunents  of  the  vindictivi 
plans  hatched  hy  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  w<eve  Botler,  a»  Irish 
JPapist,  and  Gordba  and  Leslie,  Scotch  Calvinists,  who  afterwixdB  tnmed 
Papists. 

Itwasaduktboistenaani^;  thewindroaied^aodadrissliBgraiBpitteBed 
against  the  windows.  Captain  Walter  Dcvereux,  of  Bntler's  refiuaent,  wjtk 
twelve  of  his  men,  now  set  oot  on  his  bloodv  errand  to  the  duke.  'B»  aentiuefa^ 
supposing  he  was  coming  to  make  a  report,  allowed  him  to  pass.  TTallenstein 
hi^  taken  a  bath,  and  was  going  to  lie  down.  In  the  ante-room  Devereux  met 
the  valet,  who  had  just  oarri&l  in  to  his  master  his  usual  evening  cup,  a 


tMkaadof  beeroB  agDidenaalver.  The  man  vofMited  ItevermcL  not  to  suke 
a  noise,  as  the  duke  had  retiradta  rest.  A  few  ninutes  helate,  his  aatsdognr 
Qiimumi  Battista  Sent  had  left  hki^  who  is  said  to  have  waned  kiM  faor  tha  sImb 

even  in  the  kit  BMMBeat. 

.  AaBsrdiag  ta  yheffmhiHer,  tiny  eaaid  aei  agraa  k  their  raif  hiwai,  tha 
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astrologer  having  found  in  his  that  the  hour  of  duger  had  not  yet  arriyed ;  and 
the  duke,  on  the  other  hand»  that  it  was  past.  The  latter  also  prophesied  that 
Seni  would  be  imprisoned,  which  really  came  true.  Wallenstein  had  been 
startled  by  the  noise  of. the  soldiers  being  drawn  up  in  the  market-place;  and 
he  had  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  Countesses  Kinsky  and  Terzka  in  the  outhouse, 
who  had  ahready  been  informed  of  their  husbands'  murder.  This  caused  him  to 
go  to  the  window  to  inquire  of  the  sentinel  what  all  this  meant.  Devereux 
asked  of  the  valet  the  key  of  the  duke's  room ;  on  beioff  refused,  he  forced  the 
door,  shouting,  "  Hebels !  rebels !"  and  entered  witn  his  fellow-assassins. 
Wallenstein  was  standing  in  his  shirt,  leaningagainst  a  table.  "  You  are  to 
die,  rogue!"  Devereux  called  out  to  him.  As  Wallenstein  turned  towards  the 
window  to  call  for  help,  Devereux  rushed  up  to  him  with  a  partisan ;  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  word,  with  outspread  arms,  the  great  man  received  the 
deadly  weapon  in  his  breast. 

"And,"  writes  Wassenbcrg,  the  author  of  the  German  Florus,  in  his  own 
quaint  style,  "  his  beUy  gave  a  crack  just  as  if  a  musket  had  been  fired  off ;  and, 
whilst  thus  breathing  out  his  soul,  he  spouted  from  his  month  a  great  smoke, 
just  as  if  he  were  all  burning  within.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  German 
CatiKne!" 

Butler  was  enriched  and  ennobled  —  the  present  Counts  Butler  of 
Bavaria  are  his  descendants.  It  was  the  same  with  Leslie,  whose  house 
became  extinct  in  1802,  as  also  with  Gordon. 

.  Ferdinand  11.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who  was  so 
enfeebled  by  the  gout  that  he  could  only  be  moved  in  a  chair,  and  he 
died  from  mght  at  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Hofburg  of 
Vienna.  The  ^'  miraculous'*  luck  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  gave  to 
him  the  victory  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  brought 
with  it  the  stiU  more  fortunate  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
.  The  reign  of  Leopold  I.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  warlike  in 
the  history  of  Austria.  It  comprised  three  great  wars  with  France,  ex- 
tending over  twenty-two  years,  and  two  severe  wars  with  the  Turks, 
extending  over  twenty-one,  besides  three  severe  insurrections  of  the 
Hungarians.  Yet  Leopold  himself  was  a  weak-minded  prince,  and  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Marshal  Grammont  relates  a  charac- 
teristic story  of  him. 

Having  an  unusually  lai^  mouth,  which  he  always  keeps  open,  he,  one 
day,  whilst  pkying  at  nine-pms  with  Prmce  Portia,  complained,  as  it  began  to 
ram,  that  the  drops  fell  into  his  mouth.  The  Prince  oi  Portia,  his  favourite, 
then  taxed  his  ingenious  brain,  and  after  having  pondered  for  some  time,  advised 
his  royal  master  to  shut  his  mouth.  The  King  of  Hungary  forthwiUi  did  so,  and 
found  himself  considerably  the  better  for  it. 

The  Abbe  Pacichelli  has  also  ledb  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  Emperor. 
The  hangpng  lip,  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Habsburg,  he  said,  was  so 
marked  in  him,  that  the  eye-teeth  protruded.  Every  morning  he  heard 
three  masses  in  succession,  remaining  all  the  time  on  his  knees.  Yet, 
like  .the  Emperor  Rodolph,  Leopold  was  a  collector  of  books  and  curi- 
osities, was  fond  of  music,  and  also,  like  his  predecessor,  a  patron  of  the 
occult  arts. 

.  Leopold,  also,  like  the  Emperor  Ilodolph,  vn»  the  patron  of  all  the  itinerant 
adepts  of  the  occult  arts.  One  of  them,  the  Milanese  Chevalier  Francesco  Born; 
accidentally  saved  his  life,  when,  in  1670,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Hunga- 
rian ''conspiracy,"  an  attempt  was  suspected  to  have  been  made  against  theEfe 
of  the  Emperor  by  means  of  poisoned  wax-tapers.    The  Pope  had  put  a  prize  of 
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10,000  crowns  on  Borri's  head,  and  giren  orders  to  have  Mm  arrested  on  his 
jonniey,  on  aooount  of  his  panthebtio  and  physico-philosophical  ideas.  Coming 
firom  Denmark,  he  was  arrested  in  Mbravia  on  his  way  to  Constantinople.  When 
he  was  conducted  through  Vienna,  the  Emperor  desired  to  see  the  aoept.  The 
audience  took  place  at  night  by  candle-light.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Italian 
pointed  out  to  the  Emperor  that,  to  jud^  from  a  certain  smell  pervading  the  room, 
there  must  be  poison  about;  and  he  directed  Leopold's  attention  to  the  smoke 
of  the  tapers.  An  inyestigation,  which  was  made  at  once,  proved  the  truth  of 
Borri's  assertion,  who  immediately  administered  to  the  Emperor  an  antidote.  Out 
of  gratitude  for  this  service,  Leopold  induced  the  Pope  to  keep  Borri  only  under 
open  arrest  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  within  the  precincts  of  which  ne  had 
free  egress  and  ingress.  Borri  died  in  1681,  after  having  performed  a  number 
of  famous  cures,  even  during  his  captivity.  On  many  sides  Leopold  was  cheated 
downright ;  thus,  in  1675,  there  came  an  Augustine  friar,  Wenceslaus  Seyler, 
from  a  monastery  at  Prague,  to  Vienna,  and  had  himself  announced  as  an  adept 
to  the  Emperor.  He  accredited  himself  by  changinj^  in  the  presence  of  Leopold 
a  copper  basin,  and  also  some  tin,  into  ^Id  (that  is  to  say,  he  gilded  it).  The 
Emperor,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  at  the  idea  that  now  his  Bohemian  tin  mines 
would  yield  him  more  than  the  Hungarian  gold  mines,  created  the  friar  Baron 
Reinersberg  and  master  of  the  men  of  Bohemia.  The  ducats  which  had  been 
struck  from  the  alle^d  new  gold,  he  gave  away  as  presents  to  his  courtiers  and 
ffuests.  But  the  com,  although  larger  than  the  ordmary  ducat,  was  too  light  by 
four  grains.  The  Emperor  was  merwards  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
cheated;  but,  bein^  conscious  of  bavins  compromised  himself  too  far  to  act 
with  severity,  he  paid  the  very  considerable  debts  which  the  friar  had  contracted 
at  Vienna^  and  sent  him  back  to  Bohemia— rery  likely  to  the  monastery  from 
which  he  had  escaped. 

As  late  as  the  year  1704,  one  of  the  most  famous  aldiemists,  Don  Dominico 
Manuel  Caetauo,  Conde  de  Ruggiero,  "  Field-Marshal  and  Councillor  of  State 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,"  came  to  Vienna.  He  had  just  escaped  from  Bavaria, 
where  the  Elector  Maximilian  Emanuel,  whom  he  cheated  at  Brussels,  had  put 
him  in  prison.  After  Ru^ero  had  made  cold  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Licht- 
enstein  and  Count  Harracn,  Leopold  took  nim  into  his  service,  assigned  to  him 
a  salary  of  15,000  florins,  and  caused  an  especial  sum  to  be  paid  to  nim  besides 
towaroB  the  expenses  of  preparing  the  tincture.  But  the  Emperor  died  before  the 
tmcture  was  ready ;  and  Ruggiero  was,  in  1709,  hanged  as  a  cheat  by  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

A  curious  instance  of  his  superstition  is  also  related. 

The  adoration  which  the  world  paid  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  miraculous  luok 
of  his  house,  fostered  in  him  an  extravagant  idea  of  his  being  illuminated  by 
supernatural  inspiration,  ^hich  imparted  to  him  li^t,  wisdom,  and  firmness  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  ministers.  ■  His  confessors,  far  from  sumsting  to  him 
any  doubt  of  his  prophetic  light  from  above,  intentionally  and  industriously  con- 
firmed him  in  his  superstition.  When,  after  the  taking  of  Belgrade  in  1668, 
the  Turks  wished  to  conclude  a  peace,  Leopold  refused  to  accept  the  offer, 
although  it  would  have  been  most  opportune,  as  a  new  French  wac  was  impend- 
ing. Maximilian  Emanuel  of  Bavaria  at  that  time  said  in  confidence  to  the  cele- 
brated Marshal  Villars,  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  "  One  must  know 
the  Emneror  as  well  as  I  do,  to  believe  what  the  reasons  are  which  keep  him 
back.  Monks  have  prophesied  to  him,  that  the  Empress  would  be  with  child 
and  bear  twins ;  and  that  just  then  the  Turkish  Empire  would  fall,  and  one  of 
the  twins  would  ascend  the  throne  of  ConstantinoDle.  When  Belgrade  was 
taken,  the  Empress  really  happened  to  be  enceinte,  and  now  the  Emperor's  belief 
is  quite  settled,  that  the  rest  oi  the  prophecy  will  come  true ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  he  does  not  wish  to  hear  of  peace." 

No  wonder  that  a  prince  so  effete  and  priest-ridden  could  be  udgrate- 
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iU.  When  Sobiesky  had  rdieved  Vienna  from  the  Tkirics,  and  ihsrebj 
posnblj  saved  Christendom,  a  meeting  with  Leopold  took  plnee  in  the 
eamp,  near  the  nTer  Schwec^at. 

There  vas  a  long;  delibefation  as  to  the  manner  of  cowiplimfsnfa'ng  the  king 
without  any  derocatioa  to  the  dignity  of  his  Imperial  Mues^.  Leopehl  haYing 
aakedI>iikeGhade8ofLoRaiBe,''Howflha21IzeoQLTehua?^'  the  doke  vephed. 
*'How,  bat  withopeaarnis^yoiirMaiesly!  forhehaBsaTedtheEo^mr  Ai 
h»t  it  was  detenniaed  that  the  meetmg  sboakl  he  on  hoaeback.  Lennklaakiied 
the  savioiir  of  Vieana;  but  bdiavcd  with  ehilling  eoldneta.  I£b  remained 
atifly  flitting  in  the  saddk ;  nor  did  he  even  lilt  hie  hat  when  Piinee  Jaoab 
Sohieflky  ki^ed  his  hand»  aad  when  the  Polish  nohks  of  the  first  hoaaes  wen 
yreeented  to  hiau  With  the  same  haughtineas  and  ooldneaahe  behaved  towards 
the  German  pdneea;  and  the  whole  proceedings  hairing  beea  brooght  to  an  ead 
with  the  mort  rigid  formality,  hia  Mijesty  rode  home  as  stiffly  as  he  had  oome. 

Onr  own  Marlborough  had  to  come  to  the  relief  of  this  ^*  starched 
idol"  and  *^  majestic  wooden  listleaaneas,"  as  Yehse  designates  him. 

Marlborough  at  last  eame  to  the  relief  of  the  Smperor  by  his  edebrated 
auonch  from  the  Netheriaads  to  the  Danube.  GoTerinfi;  this  Tast  undeilaking  with 
tiie  most  profound  secsecy,  he  set  out  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  met,  on  the  lOtlL 
(tf  June,  with  Eugene  at  Mindelsheim,  an  estate  which  the  Emperor  afterwards  be* 
stowed  on  the  English  hero,  with  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  two  greatest  captams  of  the  ase  saw  one  another.  On  the  S9nd 
of  June,  they  woe  joined  by  the  third  genera^  the  BCazgraTe  Loais  of  Baden. 
Mariborough  tried  bj  erecy  public  and  private  means  to  manage  that  Prinee 
Eugene  should  remain  with  bm  on  the  Danube ;  but,  owing  to  the  mai^-ravey 
as  senior  ffeneral,  insisting  upon  having  the  choice,  Eogene  was  sent  to  the 
Rhine.  Marlborough  and  the  margrave  took  the  chief  command  in  aHenate 
turns  of  twenty-four  hoars ;  and  so  strictly  was  the  military  etiquette  kept  tqs, 
that  the  troops  of  the  maigraye  always  formed  the  right,  and  those  of  Man- 
borough  the  left  wing. 

Tet,  alter  all,  Maiftoroagh  aad  Prince  Eugene  joined  their  forees  against  the 
ajtied  French  and  Bavarian  troops.  The  mareraTe,  being  passionatefy  fond  dl 
siege  operations,  had  been  cleverly  put  out  of  tiae  way  by  givmg  him  the  fortress 
oi  Ingolstadt  to  invest.  The  two  together  gained  the  great  vietory  of  "Kotk- 
stadt-filenbeim  (Blindheim),  on  the  13th  of  August,  1704.  The  Frendi  suffered 
a  defeat  such  as  they  never  had  had  since  the  memorable  day  of  Pavia.  Bavaria 
was  conquered ;  the  Austrian  monarchy  and  the  Empire  were  saved.  Lieutenant- 
odlonel  Gnndaeker,  Coant  Althann,  brought  the  news  of  this  momentous  vietory, 
which  deeided  the  £iie  of  one-haif  of  the  worid,  to  Vienna.  Leoptdd  did  what, 
aeeording  to  the  strict  rules  of  etianettc,  he  otherwise  only  did  to  rdgaing 
priaces ; — he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  of  oongratuiationto  Maziborangh. 
'<  You  have,"  hta  nu^esty  said^  "  erected  to  the  moat  iDaatrioos  and  potent 
m  of  Great  Britain  a  monnment  of  victory  in  Upper  Germany,  whither  iha 
om  arms  of  the  Eaciiah  aatkni  neror,  in  the  momorj  of  man,  have  penei> 
dhefaae.'' 

On  the  5di  of  Ma.y»  1705,  the  Emperor  Leopold  died,  ai  the  age  of 
suUy-fimr,  of  dropsy  of  the  chest.     Even  after  he  had  utteved  hia  ImI 

Saver,  hia  paanofiato  fondness  &r  nmsie  retnmcd  to  hina  noee  mat^ 
e  nrdeeed  his  private  hand  to  enter  hia  ehamber;  and  wfaikt  they  tboi 
played  to  him  for  the  hnt  tiaae,  he  expired,  amidst  die  sweet  strains  of 
«w  instruments. 

Joseph  I.,  who  succeeded  his  &tfaer  Leopold,  was  proud,  priest-ridden, 
and  *^  gallant/'  He,  however,  rebelled  against  the  dictation  of  the  Pope 
tn  sock  a  degree,  tint  liie  latter  wrote  n  satire  on  his  anMun. 
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J«npk  sbflved  wA.  liia  fiitiier  the  fondneas  for  tiift  pletoiiraB  of  tiie  tkaae  ani 
fiw  nuuK,  aod  also  hia  hoatiliiTto  the  Prench ;  iriuoh,  howevec,  vas  »  hiai 
■Mch  isofe  fLay  aad  knpetisKia  Uym  in  his  pUegmatic  lather.  QBoe»  en  seeing 
at  the  dding^ehgol  the  Marqoeaa  de  Yillan,  who,  belora  tlie  ontbteak  of  the 
w,  waa  inrii  ambaaaador  at  Ykaaam,  he  drev  hia  aword,  and  said  to  hia  wife^ 
""OswgbdahonUIbato  getattittfleFrenduneQ.''  When,  howeyicc,  at  the 
famfnan  on  the  Rhine,  1702,  he  appeand  in  peraon  at  the  camp  of  the  Mar«> 
grapre  Lmua  of  Baden,  this  militaiy  aidoar  waa  by  no  means  remaikaUe.  Hia- 
toflj  haa  no  reoord  of  Joaeph's  haeving  gathered  an j  ianieb ;  hia  Tiait  to  the  eam]^ 
wns  a  meie  visit  of  atate,  nnduiaken  to  animate,  bj  the  pieaenoe  of  the  noe- 
gerent  of  tiie  bead  of  iho  Empire,  the  patriotie  zeal  of  his  fiuthfiil  and  obediemt 
anbjecta.  Joaeph  waa  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  IMarlborongh.  When«  on  th» 
Snnday  after  the  netosy  of  the  SeheUenbeig^  in  1704,  whieh  waa  the  piehide  of 
the  graut  Tietocy  ^  Blenheim,  the  ooort  went  in  aoleaan  prooeaaion  to  the  IsBt- 
mmS  chapel,  Joaeph  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  went  np  to  oongEatiilale  th« 
£ngliah  ambassador ;  and  when,  a  short  time  after,  the  gieat  deeiai?e  lietoiy  folr 
laved,  he  aaidto  the  same  diploautist  (Sir  George  Stepney),  **  I  am  homing  with 
desire  to  make  the  aoqnaintanoe  al  your  illn^naoa  generaliasimo."  Tma  ae» 
qoamtance  waa  formed  within  the  aame  year,  on  the  ooeaakm  of  Joscah'a  second 
viait  of  atate  to  the  camp  before  Landan.  Joaeph  had  searoely  ascended  the  Ibl- 
perial  throne,  when  he  loacionaly  invited  the  duke  to  Vienna  by  a  letter  written, 
m  hia  own  hand.  MaEUxnougfa  made  hia  appeacanoe  there,  on  the  12th  of  No- 
yemfaer,  1705 :  and  left— after  having  been  treated  by  the  ceuit  of  Yicnna,  an 
the  "Frankfort  Relations'*  ezprem  it,  "with  every  imaginable  honovr^— oik 
the  22nd^  with  his  son-iiL-kw,  the  £ari  of  Svnderhmd. 

Chailefl  YI^  brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  hat  emperor  of  the  diieefe 
male  line  of  the  House  of  Habeborg^,  showed  in  all  hia  manners  and 
movements  the  same  phlegmatic  listlessneaa  of  which  hia  predecesaois, 
the  Spanish-Jesnit  emperors  ainoe  Bodolph  11^  had  set  the  example. 
The  last  Hahshniger  also  remained  true  to  the  hece^taiy  evil  of  bin 
nee :  he  dreaded  afikn  all  inaprovementa  and  kmovaiieauk  Ka  wifo  was 
Efisabetfi  of  Brunswick,  who,  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montaffue  writes^ 
'^was  admired  for  her  beauty  by  many  nataons."  Followiog  Ae  bent  of 
the  high  society  of  those  times,  when  the  example  of  the  Freneh  court  swayed 
an  the  others,  he  had  also  a  mbtreas — Mananna,  whom  he  marriea  to 
the  Imperial  Chamherhiin  Count  Althann.  *  She  was  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  ladies  of  that  time,  radiant  with  bea«ity»  ekgaoee^  Aoerfid- 
ness,  and  good  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  a  kind  patroness  of  artists 
and  of  men  of  sdence :  it  was  she  who  brought,  in  1729,  Pietro  Metas- 
tasis as  oowt  poet  to  Vienna.  Metastasio  was  said  to  hxre  been  united 
to  her  by  a  secret  marriage.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  as  passionately 
in  iove  witli  her  as  Tasso  with  Leonora  d'Este.  She  was  also  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  beautiful  Hungarian  widow  Lord  (Loiy)  Batthianj, 
Oe/riM^af  Pcinee  Eugene. 

Engnne^  win  had  m«]ft  the  Enperar  Chaiks  VL  what  he  was,,  wan 
aeveitheiaeB  an  ofajeet  of  decided  aversion  to  tfie  monarch.  Tet  Prinea 
Wageue  was  not  only  llie  first  man  at  the  Imperial  coart,  but  ''ke  was^ 
in  fact,**  as  Frederick  the  Great  says,  in  the  Introdudaon  to  tiie  *■  Histofj 
of  his  Own  Times,*  ^'the  real  empermr.*  Vehse  gives  tte  following' 
deseziptaon  of  the  greatest  general  Anstna  ever  bad : 

Ikime  was  a  amafi  man,  notat  al!  handsome,  ffis  appeanume  by  no  means 
beliedthe  eountiTwhere  he  had  received  his  education — ri  waa  oonx^eidy  that  of 
a  Fnnchman.  Wb  conmlexion  waa  (hirk,  but  remarkabh-  clear ;  nis  fiuse  thin, 
long,  and  strongly  maxkea  by  a  km  prominent  nose,  wit»  nostr&a  13te  those  of 
a  horse.    He  wore  his  own  black  nair,  with  two  snadl  stifT  ewAs ;  between  his 
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fiftieth  and  sixtieth  years,  when  he  be^  to  torn  grey,  he  assumed  a  laj^  flov- 
iiig  'vng.  The  only  fine  point  about  his  face  was  his  eyes ;  they  were  dsurk  and 
fuU  of  animation.  His  glance  electrified  hb  soldiers,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the 
women.  It  would,  however,  have  been  difficult  at  first  sight  to  reco^ise  in  him 
the  great  man;  he  even  looked  remarkably  silly,  had  a  trick  of  gazmg  into  the 
clouds,  and,  like  Frederic  IT.,  continually  took  Spanish  snuff  from  his  waistooat- 
pocket ;  which  suggested  to  the  Pope  the  saying[,  that  Eugene  took  as  many 
towns  as  snuff,  ui  his  movements  he  showed  an  mcessant  restlessness,  yet  it 
was  tempered  by  manly  vigour  and  princely,  dignified  bearing;  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  world  he  ooserved  the  most  measured  deportment,  and  even  re- 
serve. His  impulses  all  came  from  within,  and  he  never  allowed  them  to  be 
overruled  by  any  extraneous  cause.  At  the  first  meeting,  he  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  chilly  coldness,  taciturn,  and  reserved.  His  temperament  was  tender 
and  sanguine ;  and  he  was  full  of  plans  and  ideas,  which  unceasingly  occupied 
his  mind.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  seldom  slept  more  than  about  three  hours.  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  instinct  for  reading  the  future.  Whilst,  in  1708,  he  was 
encamped  before  Lisle,  he  was,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  October,  suddenly 
seized  with  an  irresistible  drowsiness.  In  this  sleep  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  his 
mother  dead  in  the  trenches.  The  struggle  to  reach  her  awoke  him.  He  told 
his  dream  to  his  adjutant ;  and  soon  afterwards  news  came  from  Brussels  that, 
at  that  same  hour,  iiis  mother  had  died  there.  The  courtiers  at  Vienna  used  to 
sneer  at  these  fancies  of  Eugene.  But  he  had  an  iron  will,  and  a  dear  strong 
head ;  in  fact,  an  Italian  intellect,  but  a  Grerman  heart,  full  of  gentleness  ana 
sympathy.  He  was  called  "  the  Noble  Chevalier ;"  and  chivalrous  he  was  to 
tne  neart's  core,  as  a  lover,  a  friend,  or  an  enemy.    He  was  always  noble, 

generous,  and  forgiving,  a  foe  to  all  flattery  and  fawning  obsequiousness ;  and 
e  detested  everything  like  untruth  and  falseness.  He  never  made  a  promise 
which  he  could  not  keep.  The  winner  of  thirteen  great  battles,  he  was  adorned 
by  the  most  unaffectea  modesty.  Moderation  and  disinterestedness,  at  that 
time  the  qualities  rarest  to  be  met  with  at  Vienna,  were  prominent  features  of 
his  character.  Never  did  Eugene  show  the  least  jealousy  of  his  ^reat  friend 
Marlborough ;  not  even  when  the  latter,  after  their  joint  victonr  of  Uochstadt- 
Blenheim,  received  for  his  reward  the  Imperial  ^ucipality  of  Mindelheim.  His 
honesty  commanded  the  respect  of  every  one.  He  used  to  say,  "honesty  is  not 
an  indispensable,  but  it  is  the  best  quality  of  a  true  statesman."  Villars,  whilst 
he  negotiated  with  Eugene  the  Peace  of  Rastadt,  wrote  home  to  the  minister  of 
state,  Torcy,  "  Nothing  in  my  life  ever  gave  me  so  much  trouble  as  the  neces- 
sil^  of  not  giving  offence  to  the  honesty  of  Eugene;  for  the  character  of  the 
prmce  inspires  eveiy  one  with  veneration." 

His  good  humour  and  calm  serenity  never  forsook  him. 

When,  during  his  diplomatic  mission  to  London,  early  in  the  year  1712,  his 
nephew,  the  Count  of  Sobsons— at  that  time  a  boy  of  nfteen  years — ^had  at  a 
street  riot  been  crushed  by  the  crowd ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  said  to  him  at 
the  funeral,  "  I  wonder  in  what  style  we  shaD  one  day  be  put  under  the  sod." 
Eugene  replied,  "  Ambition  will  follow  us  to  the  grave  laughing,  and  fortune 
weeping."  "  Of  course,"  the  duke  quickly  retorted,  "if  we  be  not  too  old  for  the 
lady  already."  Marshal  Scbulemburff,  who  was  with  him  in  the  camp  before 
Mons  in  1709,  once  wrote  of  him,  "rrince  Euffene  can  hear  anything  without 
being  angry ;  he  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.^'  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
Eugene  wrote :  "  Health  and  good  humour  are  ^nerally  considered  as  Uie 
greatest  happiness  of  man.  As  to  my  humour,  my  fnends  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  it ;  for  I  have  always  replaced  good  health  by  serenity  of  mind.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  want  of  health  in  a  minister  or  a  general  is  exceedingly  injurious 
to  the  state,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  that  Heaven  has  so  long  tarriea  in  relieving 
me  from  guard."  The  same  agreeable  humour  is  adso  mani^sted  in  the  politico 
writings  left  by  the  prince.  They  are  Memoirs,  Notes,  and  Letters;  fiUine 
seventy-two  quarto  volumes,  which  were  kept  in  the  archives  at  MilaUt  ana 
were  afterwards  taken  away  by  the  French. 
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Superstitions  were  still  rife  in  Austria,  even  at  the  time  of  the  last 
HabsDur^rs.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  bed-chamber  of  Elizabeth  of 
Brunswick,  wife  to  Charles  VI.,  had  been  decorated  with  represen- 
tations of  manly  beauty;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  and  anointed  at  Prague,  in  deference  to  a  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  none  but  a  crowned  and  anointed  king  was 
deemed  able  to  become  the  fietther  of  male  heirs — an  "  Austrian  Pragmatic 
Sanction"  had  to  be  enacted  to  secure  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  llieresa 
the  unmolested  succession  to  the  Austrian  inheritance.  Yet  was  Maria 
Theresa's  advent  heralded  by  a  war  of  succession  and  two  Silesian  wars. 
Neipperg,  who  had  succumbed  to  the  Turks,  placed  the  Austrians  in  the 
most  humiliating  position  before  the  Prussians.  Vienna  was  in  danger, 
and  the  memorable  scene  took  place  when  the  queen,  in  deep  mourning, 
appealed  to  her  faithful  Hungarians.  The  Hungarians  saved  Mana 
Theresa,  Vienna,  and  the  monarchy. 

This  great  Empress  was  the  first  to  establish  a  sort  of  unity  in  the 
Austrian  Empire.  She  was  assisted  in  these  reforms  by  Prince  Kaunitz, 
the  greatest  minister  that  Austria  has  ever  had. 

Kaunitz  was  one  of  the  most  singular  men  who  have  ever  lived.  Sprung 
from  an  original  Sclavonic  race,  he  rose  like  a  meteor  in  the  official  sky  of 
Austria.  In  him  the  ponderous,  but  sterling  and  steadjr  Austro-German  cha- 
racter was,  in  a  most  peculiar  and  original  manner,  blended  with  the  mercurial 
versatility  of  the  French  man  of  the  world.  It  was  a  very  just  dispensation  of 
fate,  that  the  merit  of  having  originated  the  alliance  between  Austria  and 
France  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  who  had  succeeiled  in  so  felicitously 
tempering  his  rugged  Sclavonic  Austro-German  nature  with  the  easy  grace  of 
French  manners.  The  political  phenomenon  of  bindlag  together  the  two  rival 
powers  was  not  less  wonderful  toan  the  moral  one  of  having,  in  his  own  person, 
reconciled  the  discordant  elements  of  those  different  nationalities. 

Kaunitz,  besides,  was  the  most  remarkable  mixture  of  great  and  petty  quali- 
ties. Just  as  in  an  almost  fabulous  degree  he  had  all  the  foibles  of  g^allantry 
and  vanity,  he  also  was  eminently  possessed  of  the  very  sort  of  routine  and 
diplomatic  skill  that  was  best  fitted  for  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  did 
the  two  greatest  things  which  any  man  could  have  done  in  Austria;  besides 
concluding  the  alliance  with  France,  he  overthrew  the  Jesuits. 

In  his  younger  days,  Kaunitz  plunged  heart  and  soul  into  all  the  pleasures  of 
French  gallantry  and  fashionable  vanity.  In  Brusseb,  he  made  love  to  the 
famous  courtesan  Proli ;  in  Paris,  to  the  celebrated  prima  donna  Gabrieli,  and  to 
a  host  of  more  or  less  renowned  ^settes  of  that  eay  capital.  The  Grermanio 
steady  assiduity  with  which  he  paid  his  court,  and  the  equally  Germanic  good- 
natured  illusion  which  he  made  to  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  ms  mistresses,  be- 
came a  subject  for  mirth  to  the  French,  who  were  betted  versed  in  the  wicked 
ways  of  the  world.  His  sentimental  and  somewhat  stiff  ^[allantry,  which  was 
not  quite  able  to  run  apace  with  the  volatile  and  airy  fashionables  of  the  gay 
world  of  Paris,  had  even  publicly  been  ridiculed  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Brussels, 
by  some  very  witty  vaudevilles  and  caricatures.  Yet,  far  from  being  discoun- 
tenanced by  these  sallies,  Kaunitz  took  his  vantage-ground  in  a  manner  which 
met  with  ever^  acknowledgment  from  the  French  themselves.  He  used  to  face 
all  those  scurnlous  attacks  with  a  most  imperturbable  serenil^  of  a  kind  entirely 
his  own;  and— returning  the  fire  which  had  been  directed  against  him— he 
would  make  sport  of  boUi  Ubel  and  libellers,  with  such  a  singularly  cool  and 
well-spiced  satire,  that  even  the  most  callous  and  impudent  i^nchman  stood 
amaz^  and  confounded.  By  his  Belgian  mistress  Kaunitz  had  a  son,  who  in  the 
French  revolution  distinguished  himself  as  a  Jacobin  at  the  worship  of  the 
"Goddess  of  Reason." 

It  happened  with  Kaunitz  and  Maria  Theresa  just  as  it  did  in  later  times  with 
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Mettermdi  and  tlie  Emperor  Frauds.  The  piiace  in  this  respect  so  little 
xestttuaed  hinsclf,  as  to  take  his  mistresses  wiuk  him  to  the  tery  gates  of  the 
Imperial  jpalaee  when  driving  to  an  audience  of  the  Eanpress.  He  fSiere  made 
them  wait  for  him  in  the  carriage ;  and,  after  having  transacted  business,  re- 
turned to  them  direct  from  the  sacred  presence  of  majesty.  Being  once  remon- 
strated witii  by  Maria  llieresa  about  his  free  and  etaj  ccmdnct,  the  prinee  made 
the  Tery  expressiTe  reply :  "  Madame,  je  snis  Tenn  ici  pour  parler  dis  aiaires  de 
T.  M^  son  des  nuemies/'  In  his  later  yean  the  j^iisee  stneify  esohewed  evcsy 
MDsaiJ  eBJoyment  as  distvfaing  the  mind  and  iB}«nim&  to  hedih,.  iriueh  h« 
YBlufld  moK  and  more  as  he  advuKed  in  yeass.  In  apfeacanoe  only,  he  xetained 
the  g^llM^'t  mmners  of  France. 

The  eeoestrieitke  of  this  gnat  num  «re  s  fertile  tiMme  vitk  Vehse* 
He  seems,  amon^  other  tfaoi^  to  knre  been  the  inventor  of  the  aitof 
powdering,  praetiBed  also  hy  the  faoions  Prince  de  ligne.  He  «sed  to 
dictate  to  his  seeratmries  in  the  mormag,  from  ^ren  to  twelve,  tttU  m 

bed.  Like  other  great  ministers,  he  never  betrayed  ennotian.  After 
■lealB — ^no  matter  where  diniog— he  used  to  take  o«t  a  oompkie  and 
most  varied  eet  of  instroments  for  cleansing  bis  month.  Onee,  wlien  be 
was  preparing  to  do  this  at  Ae  table  of  the  FreMoh  asnbassadoi^  Baioa 
Breteail,  the  latter  sud  to  his  guesto :  '^  LevoDS-nouSy  le  priaee  veut 
fttre  aeaL"  Tbe  |xriitee»  wbo  was  then  foft  alone,  need  has  kiatraineBliS 
IB  solitiide ;  but  irom  tbat  tkne  be  never  dined  out  agaiB.  He  never 
enjoyed  fresh  air;  it  did  not  even  agree  widi  him.  EBb  carriages  were 
bermelacaOy  closed.  The  only  exercise  which  be  took  was  at  the  billiard- 
table,  and  a  ride  on  horseback.  Every  afternoon,  before  dinner,  be  rode 
Aree  horses,  eaeh  for  the  same  number  of  minutes  ! 

No  eae  has  ever  andentood  better  than  Kaonits  did  the  art  of  making  life 
pleasant  to  himself  ad  to  others.  It  must  also  be  said  thai  no  one  has  ever 
taken  such  anxious  ears  of  his  life  as  he.  Whatever  coald  remind  him  of  dying, 
WIS  to  he  earefii^^  kept  in  the  hackgroand.  AH  Ae  persons  asaafiy  aboat  him 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  vtter  in  his  presence  the  words  '*  death''  and  *'  small- 
pox." He  had  not  himself  been  afflMted  with  this  disorder,  hat  he  had  been 
shocked  by  it  in  ^  case  of  the  Empress.  Bis  readers  reoeived  from  him  ia 
writing  an  earnest  injunction  to  eschew  the  use  of  Ibose  two  obnoodoas  words. 
The  wags  would  have  it  that  even  the  ''inoeuktion"  of  trees  was  not  to  be 
spoken  o^  beoause  it  raminded  him  of  the  inoculation  of  tbe  smatt-poix.  His 
buthday  also  was  never  to  be  alluded  to.  Whea  tbe  referendary  Yon  Bmder, 
for  fifty  years  bis  friend  and  confidant,  died,  X&verius  Raidt,  tbe  prinee's  reader, 
expressed  himself  ia  this  way:  ''BarMi  Binder  is  no  longer  to  be  foand.^  The 
pnnce,  after  some  aioments*  silence,  rq^lied :  '^Est-il  nort  ?  H  ^tait  c^pendant 
asses  vknx."  Binder  was  one  year  and  a  half  younger  than  Kaomts.  To 
anotiier  of  his  readers.  Secretary  Haner,  at  that  time  a  nan  of  skty,  he  onee 
said:  ** Mais  oonnaent  est-il possible, one  des  jeones  gensy  conone  voaa, onldient 
deschosesparoiDes?"  The  news  of  tie  death  of  Frederic  the  Great  reached 
him  in  this  way :  his  reader,  witii  apparent  abaenoe  of  mind,  told  him  that  a 
courier  had  just  arrived  from  Berim  at  the  Prussian  ambaasador's  wi^  the  noti- 
fieations^of  King  Frederie  JFUiiam.  Kaanitz  sat  for  some  time  stiff  and  motion- 
less in  his  arm-cliair,  showing  no  rign  of  having  understood  the  faint.  At  last 
he  rose,  walked  slowly  throng  the  room,  tiben  sat  down  and  said,  raising  his 
anns  to  heaven,  "AlasI  when  will  sacb  a  king  again  ennoUe  tbe  diademf 
When  the  Ibipeiior  Joseph  died,  the  valet  retmned  to  Kaanita  a  doonment, 
which  tbe  Smperor  was  to  have  signed,  with  the  words,  ''Tbe  Baqperar  signs 
BO  more.'' 

The  death  of  his  sister,  Ooantess  Qaestenberg,  Kaoaita  only  kaew  when  he 
saw  his  household  in  mourning.  In  a  like  manner  he  onoe  remained  nnac- 
qaaintedwkhtbereooveiyofeneofbisBaBsfromBefwei&nenyiaita  tbe  eon- 
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fiiflWttut  onne  in  penon  to  call  on  kim ;  Kmaatz  himself  liad  never  been  to  see 
liim  during  his  illness.  To  an  old  aunt  of  his  he  once  seat  from  his  table  one  of 
her  fayoonte  diahes—fou  jeaa  after  her  death. 

Vanity,  dread  of  death,  aad  sdf-idofaitiy,  were  tKe  three  gT«at  cbanie* 
tmstics  o€  Maria  Theresa's  miomter,  jet  such  was  his  stea^iees  aad  eir- 
ctiinspeotioo  that  he  beeanie  the  fewider  of  ^e  greateess  of  Anatria  tmder 
the  new  Habsburg-Lorraine  dynasty.  Kaunitz,  with  all  his  petty  foiUes^ 
was  iaaeoeasible  to  bribery,  and  that  at  a  time  when  all  around  hisi— at 
eewi,  in  Ae  bveaacrac^  and  in  the  mrmty — ^thc  aost  foarefiused  satrap 
ttOD  reigned  panmoiBBt.  Ahosost  as  strwige  stotiea  are  told  of  Mm 
jThoitisa  as  of  her  wiinister. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1765,  Maria  Theresa  had  lonf  stayed  away 
from  the  theatre,  when,  on  the  12th  of  Febmary,  1768,  a  son  and  iirir  was  bon 
to  the  Qrand  Bake  Leqpold  of  Tascany,  Maria  Theresa's  second  son,  afterwards 
the  Emperor  Leopold  U.  She  xeoeiTea  the  news  in  the  eyening,  whilst  worldng 
in  her  cabinet.  Without  farther  ado,  she  roshed  out  in  her  plain  house  dress, 
or  rather  neglige;  ran  through  the  ante-chamber,  the  oater  rooms  and  passages, 
into  the  theatre  of  the  Hof burg;  and,  leaning  far  over  the  balustrade  of  the 
Imperial  box,  called  with  motherly  triumph  down  into  the  pit,  in  tiie  broadest 
Vienna  dialect,  "Poldel  (Poldy,  Leopold)  has  a  boy;  and  jast^  as  a  token  of 
remembrance,  (m  my  vedding^y ;  isn't  he  gallant  ?"  The  pit  and  the  boxes 
were  deotriied. 


The  Empress  was  as  finatical  in  her  measvres  for  piAKo  morality  as 
she  was  for  religion.  Her  seal  manifested  itself  in  a  particnlar  manner,  by 
arresting  any  young  women,  however  well  behaved,  who  were  found 
walking  by  themselves.  It  is  siud  that  jealousy  had  much  to  do  with  this 
rigour.     Tins  jealousy  had  also  some  foundation  for  its  existence. 

The  warm  conjugal  affection  which  Maria  Theresa  showed  to  her  husband 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  indBk;ing  in  gallant  adventures.  Even  as 
early  as  1747,  Podewils  mentions  in  his^spatch,  "  He  is  fond  of  women,  and 
formerly  showed  a  particular  attachment  for  the  Countess  CoUoredo,  the  wife 
of  the  vice-chancellor;  for  Countess  Ptdffy,  maid  of  honour  to  the  EmpressL 
who  afterwards  married  the  SarcUnian  envoy  Count  Canales ;  and  for  several 
others.  He  even  secretly  ammAed  suppers  and  other  small  ^y  parties  with 
them ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  !l£npiess  compelled  him  to  restrain  Imnsetf .  As 
soon  as  she  remarks  ^b^  he  is  partumlarly  attentive  to  any  lady,  she  pouts  witli 
him,  and  lets  him  feel  her  displeasure  in  a  thousand  ways.  Being  aware  of  his 
propensity  for  gallantry,  she  has  him  watched  everywhere.  People,  however, 
will  have  it  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  jealous  precautions,  he,  under  the 
pretext  of  going  out  shooting,  stul  finds  means  to  vctkh^  parties  Jinet?'' 

Two  of  Maria  Theresa's  dsaghters  were  kdy  abbesses,  one  at  Fiagoa, 
dw  odier  at  luEiisbmck. 

One  of  these,  the  Archduchess  Marian,  was  famous  for  her  taste  for  minera- , 
y,  in  which  she  was  instructed  by  the  celebrated  Bom.  She  died  in  1789. 
B  other  lady  abbess  retained  her  liveliness  and  popularity  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  was  known  for  her  rough«id-ready  speeches.  She  once  suffered  from  an 
nicer  in  the  oheok,  whidi  compMely  ate  thioogfa,  aad  which  obliged  bar  to  keqp 
her  bed  for  several  weeks.  When  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  Euglish  Bmhassadnr, 
paid  her  a  visit  of  condolence^  she  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  wrong  in  considering  her  case  as  one  which  called  for  sympathy.  "  Croyez^ 
moi'^  she  said,  **f(mr  une  arekiduehesse  de  mutranie  ans,  qui  fvett  jmM  nuui^ 
imtrou  h  hjaue e»i «a  amtuemenii^*  for,  she  added,  ''no  event  which  breaks 
Vbt  monotony  and  emnn  of  my  life  can  be  locked  upon  as  a  misf  oitane.''  8ha 
told  him  that  it  was  a  disgraoe  to  Maria  Iheraa^s  lale  to  keep  her  mataia 
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daughters  under  constraint  like  children,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  the  pleasure 
of  mingling  with  society.    The  Archduchess  Elizabeth  died  in  180S,  at  Linz. 

The  reign  of  her  son,  Joseph  XL,  although  brief,  will  ever  remain  one 
of  the  most  momentous  and  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
Austrian  state.  From  studying  his  mother's  foibles,  Joseph  had  acquired 
a  fortunate  and  deeply-rooted  aversion  to  clerical  insincerity  and  fana- 
ticism. 

Music  was  the  only  cherished  and  popular  art  at  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  it 
was  then  brought  by  Mozart  to  the  height  of  its  glory.  But  to  excite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Viennese,  it  was  oblig^  to  assume  that  gay  form  which  cha- 
racterises some  of  the  earlier  operas  of  the  great  master,  such  as  Figaro,  and 
Belmonte  and  Constance  (the  "  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio") ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  severe  style  of  "Don  Juan"  at  first  would  not  at  all  take  at 
Vienna :  which  made  Mozart  say,  "  The  Bohemians  will  understand  me.** 

It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven  also,  in  his  lifetime,  was  very  little  appre- 
ciated in  Vienna;  that  his  sublime  works  made  but  little  way  with  that  gay 
public ;  and  that  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  left  in  the  Imperial  capital  was 
relieved  by  the  London  Fbilhannonic  Society. 

Joseph  was  fond  of  travelling  incognito^  which,  as  might  be  imagined, 
often  led  to  amusing  scenes. 

Once  on  his  road  to  Faris,  he  arrived  at  a  post-house  when  the  post-master 
was  just  going  to  have  his  child  christened.  He  at  once  offered  himself  as 
sponsor.  .  The  priest  asked  him  for  his  name.  "  Joseph."  "  But  the  surname  ?" 
"Joseph  (the}  Second."  "What  station  or  profession?"  "Emperor."  The 
amazement  of  the  parents  soon  gave  way  to  an  outburst  of  gratitude,  as  the 
Emperor  made  his  little  godson  a  very  rich  present.  At  Kheims,  he  arrived 
before  his  suite,  and  was  just  shaving,  when  the  inquisitive  host  asked  him 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  Emperor ;  and  what  office  he  held  about 
him P    "I  shave  him  sometimes,"  was  Joseph's  answer. 

Joseph's  mat  points  were  his  clerical  reforms,  his  edicts  concerning 
the  censorship  and  religious  toleration,  his  reforms  in  the  constitution  of 
the  nobility  and  in  taxation,  but  still  more  especially  his  plans  of  cen- 
tralisadon.  Without  Joseph's  reign,  Austria  would  hardly  have  got  over 
the  revolution  of  1789  ;  "  And,  indeed,''  Hormayr  wrote  just  before  the 
revolution  of  1848,  "his  memory  rises  every  spring  more  powerfully 
from  the  grave."  Count  Ficquelmont,  in  his  attack  on  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  policy,  particularly  extols  the  centralisins^  system  of  Joseph. 
The  events  in  Gallicia,  and  in  a  higher  degree  those  in  Hungary,  he 
argues,  are  the  most  eloquent  apology  for  the  political  views  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph.  This  is  so  far  just  in  what  concerns  the  keeping 
together  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  which  Austria  is  composed ;  but 
is  it  to  extend  also  to  the  centralising  of  external  states,  as  Tuscany  and 
Parma? 

Joseph  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II.,  who  only 
reignea  two  years,  yet,  during  that  brief  time,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  old  Kaunitz,  he  entered  into  the  fatal  convention  against  the 
French  Revolution.  This  convention,  by  which  Napoleon,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  '*  was  bom,"  Leopold  survived  only  by  half  a  year.  He 
indulged  in  profligate  excesses,  which  ruined  his  health.     His  wife,  a 


daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  showed  such  great  forbearance  to  his 
infidelities,  that  at  Florence  sne  would  sometimes  have  her  embroideiy- 
firame  taken  to  the  house  of  her  rival,  the  opera-singer  Livia,  and  con- 
yerse  with  her  in  the  most  condescending  manner. 
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A  TALK  OF  THB  DAT. 
Bt  DuDLBf  COSTSLLO. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    LOAN     TBAN8ACTI0N. 

There  are  two  Ghreat  Worlds  in  Loudon  :  the  Great  World  of 
Fashion,  with  its  rank,  its  glitter,  its  exdusiveness ;  and  the  Great  World 
of  Money,  with  its  low  beginnings,  its  studied  plainness,  its  stoical  self- 
importance. 

The  Marquis  of  Wessez  being  defunct,  this  history  has  not  much  to  say 
about  the  first  of  these  two  great  worlds,  but,  inasmuch  as  Ephraim 
Broadcast,  the  wealthy  bill-broker,  still  lives  and  flourishes,  some  space  in 
its  pages  is  claimed  for  the  second. 

Ephraim  Broadcast  began  life  with  certain  advantages  over  his  City 
compeers :  he  had  money,  a  well-known  name,  and  a  lare^  connexion. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth  upwards  to  keep  ever  the 
same  object  in  view,  nor  suffer  his  feet  to  wander  from  the  path  pre- 
scribed. 

''  Wisdom,''  saith  the  Preacher,  "  is  a  defence :  and  money  is  a  de- 
fence." Ephraim  cultivated  both  in  their  direct  relations  to  each  other, 
and  the  wiser  he  grew  the  more  money  he  got ;  or — to  put  it  the  other 
way — ^the  richer  he  became  the  more  he  was  esteemed  for  wisdom.  In 
some  hands  the  double-edged  weapon  with  which  he  defended  himself  in 
his  worldly  dealings  might  have  proved  a  weapon  of  offence,  but  Ephraim 
never  smote  his  antagonists  ;  it  satisfied  him  quite  as  well  to  see  them 
rolling  in  the  dust  through  their  own  acts  and  deeds,  as  if  he  had  put 
forth  his  arm  and  stretched  them  there.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of 
his  creed  to  raise  up  the  fallen  :  those  who  were  down  had  only  them- 
selves to  thank  for  being  where  they  were. 

If  anything  so  disturbative  as  ambition  could  have  found  a  place  in 
the  evenly-balanced  mind  of  Ephraim  Broadcast,  it  would  have  declared 
itself  in  his  secret  desire  to  end  his  days  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wealUiiest  man  in  the  city  of  London  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  restless  passion,  but  suffered  him- 
self to  grow  rich  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances.  He  had  yet  an- 
other wish,  but  this  ne  did  not  refrain  from  avowing  at  all  seasons  and  in 
all  places.  It  was — and  the  world  honoured  him  as  highly  for  the  senti- 
ment as  if  they  had  witnessed  its  perpetual  accomplishment — that  he 
might  be  known  to  all  future  time  as  the  spotless  Ephraim  Broadcast — 
the  very  ermine  of  his  race — upon  whose  commercial  transactions  there 
never  rested  tiie  shadow  of  a  shade.  Haroy  he  who  can  make  money 
and  keep  his  hands  unsoiled !  If  Ephraim  Broadcast  performed  this  feat, 
he  stands  assuredly  a  marvel  amongst  men. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  looking  at  every  question;  or  perhaps 
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it  might  be  better  to  say,  that  no  two  men  look  at  the  same  question 
from  precisely  the  same  point  of  view.  Now,  in  Ephraim  Broadcast's 
case,  it  must  be  considered  that  his  especial  occnpatton  was  the  immediate 
manufacture  of  the  most  ticklish  commodity  in  existence,  and — standing 
where  he  did — it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  entertain  the 
identical  scruples  which  affeet  the  udnitiated.  What  to  many — if  all 
the  facts  had  transpired — might  have  appeared  an  almost  criminal  con- 
nivance, seemed  to  him  only  a  sim{4e  i^air  in  the  regular  way  of  busi- 
ness. A  daring  speculator,  for  example,  might  long  have  traded  without 
a  shilling  of  real  capital — ^robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  then  reversing 
that  arrangement — creating  unreal  securities  as  the  necessity  for  their 
deposit  arose — ^realising  surreptitiously-obtiuned  effects  in  one  quarter  in 
oracr  to  cover  grave  defieieiiGies  in  anotker — earryii^  on,  in  shcHrt,  a 
triioksale  system  of  fraud ;  aad  in  the  coarse  of  his  operations,  might 
have  dealt  so  largdy  aod  so  frequently  with  Ephrwm  Broadcast  as  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  keep  to  himself  the  knowledge  that 
anything  was  wroo^  mtil  his  own  peculiar  profit  was  gained,  never 
heeding  who  else  might  suffer.  But  Ephraim  would  opme  in  sodk  a 
ease  that  a  passive  eoaditiott  was  the  one  which  his  duty  enjoined  him  to 
assume :  his  was  never  the  hand  to  tlmyw  the  first  stone ;  '*  he  that 
handledi  a  matter  wisely,"  he  wouki  say,  '*  shall  find  good/'  and  '*he 
that  opeoetk  wide  his  lips  shali  have  destruction :"  in  other  words,  his 
pdicy  was  to  hM  his  tongue  till  the  moneys  he  had  ventured  veie 
fetnmed  with  interest.  I^  peradventnre,  the  daring  ^>eculat<Nr  frdled  too 
soon,  and  Ephraim  became  a  nominal  loser,  where  hundreds  besides  were 
smarting  from  real  k)sse%  he  charitably  refrained  from  pressing  his 
daims,  observing  that,  however  ill  the  actively-worldly  might  beur  the 
Uow,  he  could  still  afford  to  smile  at  the  evil  which  Iiad  befallen  ;  and 
the  majority  pinned  their  fsith  on  his  integrity  because  of  the  reason  tat 
that  sBoile.    Yea,  venly,  **  money  u  a  defenee  V 

Ephraim  Broadcast  could  smile  also  at  other  things.  The  prospectus 
of  the  Joini-StodK  Bank  of  Central  Afrioa,  when  it  appeared  in  all  the 
blazonry  of  newspaper  print,  enaUed  him  to  enjoy  that  mild  excitement, 
for  it  foreshadowed  the  necessity  for  rai»ng  money,  and  sooner  or  later 
those  w1m>  wanted  to  raise  money  made  their  appearance  in  his  eouiting- 
house. 

It  was  mentioned  in  ihe  last  chapter^  where  die  conversation  between 
Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  and  Mr«  Rigby  Nidks  is  leoorded,  that  it 
was  settled  between  those  worthies  to  buy  Wessex  House  outright,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  on  leasee  and  that  fiirty  thousand  pounds  was  to  1^  the 
amount  of  the  pnrehase  money. 

Now  it  is  not  eveiyhody,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  who  has  forty 
diOQsand  pounds  lying  idb  in  his  banker^s  hands.  Bigby  Nicks  hadn't; 
— this  €ict  may  he  bweved  without  his  affidavit;  toteU  the  truth,  he  did 
not  hank,  pattienlariiy,  anywhere :  he  had  been  waitmg,  peAaps,  for  sease 
suok  opportunity  ibr  safe  investment  as  the  <<  Central  African."  Neither 
was  the  honoaahle  msmher  for  Aher^Pandy  in  a  mudi  more  flourishing 
condition  wiih  respect  to  an  immediatdy  available  balance.  Funds  m 
had,  of  coarse^  or  how  eonU  he  have  worked  die  lead  nunes  oi  Biyn- 
Mawr, — ^have  set  the  Aber-Pandy  railway  (sdieme)  in  motion,— have 
offsred  enoQinagementio  the  ^^  grand  prapef  ot  Monnenr  Lepage  the 
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Fi«iidi  bmvtfv  on  wbon  In  kad  ncently  bestowed  hb  ^^  But 

it  is  one  thing  to  have  your  finger  in  eTerybody's  pie,  a&id  anotiSw  to  lay 
ymv  hMid  vfoo  a  awn  of  farW  tiioiiMnd  povndi  just  mi  the  Teiry  moment 
yov  require  it.  Mn  Meredytii  Powell  Jones  was  perfectly  Me  to  do  the 
former,  but  quite  incapable  of  aecompIishiBg  the  latter ;  so  it  was  decided 
between  hiniaelf  and  his  iatpeeanioos  colleague  that  he  shonld  go  into  the 
City  and  negotiate  a  loan  with  the  house  ^  Ephraim  Broadeaet  The 
honourable  member  for  Aber-Pandy  was  no  stranger  to  the  great  capital* 
iet ;  indeedy  eonsidering  the  nnmber  abd  extent  of  Mr.  Jones's  monetary 
tmiisaetieaM,  it  followed  almost  ineritaUy  that  his  secorities  shoedd  Iwre 
foimd  their  way  into  the  iron  safe  of  the  conscientioiis  Quaker* 

^Seeurities  P'  Doubtless.  Any  you  might  eheoae  to  name :  railway 
coupons,  foreign  bonds,  mining  shares,  title-deeds^  whatever  had  a 
marketable  value ;  and  always  those  whiek  most  enjoyed  the  fivoiir  of  the 
mariwts. 

But  why  shovld  Mr.  Meredyih  Powell  Jones  have  prefenred  iike  expssi* 
sive  process  of  raiong  a  sum  of  money  to  the  sim]^  one  of  obtaining  a 
lease  on  the  streng^  of  his  social,  commeseial,  and  senatorial  position  ? 
Why  not  wait  till  the  Banking  Company  was  formed  before  he  onbarked 
capital  of  his  own  in  the  affair  ?  Ah, — that  was  hu  seeret  I  He  had  his 
reason  for  what  he  did.  It  might  be  that  he  expected  to  pat  something 
handsome  into  his  pocket  by  re-selling  his  pmchase  to  the  Company  ;  it 
might  he  that  sodi  was  tlie  grandiose  manner  in  which  he  always  con- 
dncted  his  w£bka ;  it  might  be— oddly  enough  as  it  sounds — that  ha 
only  eonsnlted  his  persomd  convenienoe  in  the  matter;  these,  however, 
are  mere  i^>eealations ;  what  ware  his  real  motives  he  dosely  confined  to 
his  own  bosom;  ewen  Rigby  Nicks  knew  notiung  of  them..  Neither  did 
Hi.  Jones  think  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  I^ks  would  tend  in  any  way 
to  heighten  the  character  of  the  proposed  loan  in  the  eyes  of  the  City  men 
with  whom  he  had  then  to  do^  so  he  went  alone. 

<<  Well,  Mr.  Broadcast,"  and  the  member  for  Aber-Pandy,  as  soon  as 
he  was  seated  in  the  Httle  back  parlomr  in  Bnllion-alley,—'^  welly  Mr. 
Broadcast,  you  have  seen  the  advertisement  ol  the  '  Central  African  ?* " 

^^  Friend  Jones,''  returned  the  man  of  money — ^not  seated^  for  his 
haUt  waa  always  to  stand  while  he  did  business,  with  one  hand  in  his 
breeches-pocket  and  the  other  on  his  desk,  his  attitude  and  action  ran- 
bolising  his  extreme  uprightness  and  vast  reaonxees^-^^  finend  Jones^  he 
replied,  <«  I  have." 

^  What  do  yoa.diink  of  it?" 

^<  Nay,  friend,  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  a  mouthpiece ;  nevertheless^  it 
hath  n  hit  promise.  If  tihose  benighted  r^ons  can  be  xeaened  firom 
darkness,  and  the  curse  of  slavery  be  removed  fix>m  the  land  ol  A£Eic%  of 
a  treOi  it  will  be  a  good  woxL" 

"  No  doubt  T^it  will  all  follow  as  a  matter  of  eoorse.  Pm  glad  to 
bewr,  dsoB^  that  yoa  take  diat  rmw  o£  it.  What  do  the  Oty  folks 
say,  geaet^?'* 

«  Ahem  I     The  shares  are  not  yet  in  the  market" 

"^  Bnt  thsy  wiM  be  before  many  imf  are  Ofer.  I  diaB  see  Fosiick 
and  Madder,  the  broken,  on  thn  aabjsot^  hy-and>by.  I  mean  to  keep  a 
corner  for  yoB." 

"  Reserved, — for  option  ?" 
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"  Exactly ;  in  die  usual  way.  However^  there  are  some  prelinunariesy 
and  that's  why  you  see  me  here  this  momiDg.** 

Ephraim  Broadcast's  right  hand  went  deeper  down  into  his  hreeehes- 
pocket,  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  he  slowly  tapped  his  desk ;  but 
he  did  not  say  anything,  and  Mr.  Jones  went  on : 

^'  We  are  going  to  set  up,  as  you  see,  in  St.  Jacob's-squaie.  I'm  in 
treaty  about  the  house,  wluch  I  mean  to  buy  on  my  own  account — and 
I  want  the  money." 

Ephnum  Broadcast  inquired  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  re- 
quired, and  having  learnt  it,  responded,  of  course,  that  *'  money  was 
tight;" — ^not  that  the  Quaker  actually  said  "  tight"— that  would  have 
bwn  nearly  as  profane  as  swearing— but  he  conveyed  the  same  meaning 
by  the  word  "  restricted," 

<'  Still  I  must  have  it,"  pursued  Jones. 

Ephraim  Broadcast  smiled  benigDantly  :  at  the  prospect,  I  suppose,  of 
beinff  able,  indirectly,  to  help  "  the  good  cause,"  the  per<sentage  betng 
but  dust  in  the  balance. 

*^  And  what  security  hast  thee  to  deposit  ?" 

"  Shares." 

"  In  what  concern  ?" 

'^  Royal  Scandinavian  railways." 

<<  Ahem !     How  many  hast  thee  thereof  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  considerable  lot.  I  took  up  a  number  that  were  forfeited  for 
non-payment  They  have  the  secretary's  and  two  directors'  names  to 
them ;  when  mine — you  know  I  am  chairman — ^is  added,  they  are  just  as 
good  as  bank-notes,  in  regard  to  ultimate  value.  You  are  aware  that 
the  Scandinavians  are  guaranteed  by  their  own  government*' 

^'  Of  a  surety  I  possess  knowledge  of  that  Let  me  consider.  For^ 
thousand  thou  sayest  ?" 

He  put  his  mouth  to  the  ivory  orifice  of  a  tube  that  conducted  from 
the  parlour  to  the  outer  office,  and  delivered  a  message;  a  rumbling 
sound  came  back ;  he  applied  his  large,  red-lobed  ear  to  the  opening, 
and  then  resumed  his  former  attitude. 

'<  Scandinavians,  I  find,  are  at  two-ten." 

*^  Yes, — but  if  you  advance  entirely  on  those  securities,  I  could  let  you 
have  them  a  trifle  lower." 

*'  Hast  thee  the  shares  on  thy  person  ?" 

Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  produced  his  pocket-book.  ^<  Not  ex- 
actly," he  said ;  ^'  but  if  yOu  east  your  eye  over  this  list  you  will  see  how 
many  I  have  on  hand." 

The  Quaker  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  a  mental  calculation  kept 
pace  with  his  reading.  ^ 

^^Thee  boldest,  then^  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
Royal  Scandinavians!" 

"  Which,"  replied  Mr.  Jones,  quickly,  ^^  at  five  pounds  per  share,  and 
fifty  shillings  j9r«mtum,  represent  considerably  over  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

Ephraim  Broadcast  was  troubled  at  that  moment  with  a  short,  dry 
cough.     When  the  annoyance  had  subsided,  he  said : 

"  Nay,  but,  friend  Jones,  thy  premium  assuredly  would  not  stand  before 
so  large  an  issue." 
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**  P«rluip0  noi/'  replied  Mr.  Jones,  **  but  a  limited  delivery  in  the  event 
of  mj  not  taking  up  the  bill  which  you  discount,  must  be  a  part  of  the 
bargain.  That,  oi  course,  is  my  reason  for  handing  over  the  securities  at 
something  under  market-price." 

'*  I  see/'  said  the  Quaker.     «<  What  are  thy  limits  ?" 

*^  The  issue  must  be  spread  over  six  months,  in  allotments  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty." 

Ephraim  Broadcast  silently  calculated  again. 

"  We  will  take  them,"  he  said  " ^at  par." 

The  quick-eyed  Welshman  and  the  impassive  Quaker  looked  at  each 
other  fixedly  for  a  whole  minute.     Mr.  Jones  then  spoke : 

^  Give  me  a  letter  of  agreement." 

Ephraim  Broadcast  again  wUspered  in  the  tube,  and  a  clerk  appeared, 
to  whom  he  gave  certain  directions.  The  functionary  withdrew,  re- 
turning, however,  presently  with  an  open  letter,  which  ran  as  follows : 

*<  18,  BuIUon-aUey,  is/U/ss. 
"  Sib, — We  have  agreed  to  advance  to  you  40,000/.  for  three  months 
upon  the  security  of  9624  Royal  Scandinavian  railway  shares  (numbered 
at  foot),  the  loan  to  be  taken  up  within  a  week,  and  one  clear  day's  notice 
to  be  given  with  lists  of  shares.  Interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  premium. 

"  We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  For  Broadcast,  Beaver,  and  Co., 

**  Samuel  Flabbt. 
"•  To  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  Esq.,  M.?." 

The  successful  negotiator  cast  a  glance  at  the  signatures  before  he  put 
up  the  document. 

'*  I  have  not  the  pleasure,"  he  said,  '^  of  knowing  Mr.  Beaver,  nor  the 
other  gentlemen  of  your  firm.     How  many  are  you  ?" 

''  Three,"  replied  Ephraim. 

^'  Ah,"  observed  Mr.  Jones,  jocosely,  ''  you  agree  in  principle  with  me : 

*  in  a  multitude  there  is  safety.'  " 

*^Thou  are  right,  friend  Jones.     *A  threefold  cord,'  thou  knowest, 

*  is  not  quickly  broken.'  " 

"  It  must  be  a  strong  one,"  thought  the  honourable  member,  '^  if  it 
bears  the  strain  I  intend  to  put  upon  it." 

He  then  shook  hands  with  tne  Capitalist  and  went  his  way,  both 
parties  inwardly  rejoicing  at  the  business  each  had  transacted — the 
Quaker  blandly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  African  with  a  kind  of 
fierce  exultation. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ICBSSBS.  OBIOUS  AND  PEACOCK*S  B9TABLI811MKHT. 

NoTWiTHSTAHDiNO  the  dark  November  days,  the  embroidered  velvet 
for  the  dressing-gown  was  finished  before  the  month  was  out 

However  tedious  the  work  might  be,  it  was  something  to  depend  upon, 
which,  as  Madame  Brochart  observed  to  her  niece,  was  more  than  could 
be  said  for  any  of  the  inventions  of  Monsieur  Lepage. 
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Her  task  being  eooipletecl,  MadenMbelle  Uome  ppepaied  to  cany  the 
^voik  hone,  hoping,  as  fihe  wdl  might,  to  receive  a  freih  order  hoot  her 
employer.  Sim;^  as  lier  oostnme  was,  she  wore  it  so  moefnliy,  md 
looked  so  much  above  her  present  station,  that  erea  the  uttle  paml  in 
her  hand  seemed  only  there  by  a  ci^rioe  and  not  neeessity.  It  was  about 
nid-day  when  etue  set  ont,  and  a  walk  of  little  more  than  «  ^parter  of  aa 
hour  took  her  to  Regent-street 

A  most  superb  establbhment  is  that  of  Oiiole  and  Peaoodk.  It  stands 
on  the  best  side  of  the  street,  pilasters  of  yerd-aatiqiiB  with  gilded 
Corinthian  ea^tals  decorate  the  exterior,  through  half  a  dcMi  plate^aas 
windows  of  a  single  pane  gleam  gold  and  siWer  tissues,  and  silks  and 
satins  of  every  hue,  and  the  open  portals  di^ay  a  degree  of  magnifieence 
withia  which  atteriy  bewilders  me  when  I  walk  br,  tnoogh  the  whiricered 
anstants  who  earelessl  j  lounge  abovt  seem  only  in  their  natural  dement^ 
and  look  with  iaeffable  contempt  upon  foolish  wonder  like  mine. 

L^onie  Lepage  could  not  well  mistake  the  house,  but  seemed  to  share 
Boaie  of  my  treptdation  as  she  approached  it  Perhaps  it  was  the  thought 
that  she  was  going  to  receive  payment  for  her  labour  whieh  made  her 
dieck  her  pace;  perhaps  the  flush  on  her  cheek  arose  from  the  recoUeo* 
Am  that  the  sum  she  expected  was,  after  all,  a  rery  small  one,  and  tbeie 
18  something  like  a  sense  of  guilt — at  least  I  genendly  feel  it— in  reoeir* 
ing  only  a  small  amount ;  perhaps — and  this  may  be  the  most  natoial 
solution  of  any — ^perhaps  she  feared  lest  the  proprietor  of  this  gorgeous 
establishment  shooU  defier  the  little  payment  till  a  future  day.  But  her 
hesitation  was  only  momentary,  and,  between  hope  and  fear,  she  entered 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Oriole  and  Peacock. 

Seeing  a  remarkably  handsome  girl  approach,  with  whose  features  they 
were  vnacquainted,  two  of  tiie  youngest  assistants  stepped  hastily  foiward, 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  petUs  soins  of  their  calling. 

''  VHiich  of  them  should  have  the  honour  of  showing  her  the  newest 
articles,  the  very  latest  novelties  ?** 

Indeed  neither  of  them ;  she  had  not  oome  to  make  any  porchases  ; 
riie  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Oriole. 

The  little  parcel  now  told  its  own  story,  aided  possibly  by  the  fact  that 
her  shawl  was  thin,  and  of  a  pattern  long  gone  by ;  her  accent,  too, 
added  something  to  the  young  men's  enlightenment.  But  they  were 
attentive  still,  though  it  was  now  after  a  different  fashion.  ^  Mr.  Oriole 
was  engaged  just  then  with  a  customs, — in  a  few  minutes  he  would  be 
at  leisure, — in  the  mean  time  would  she  take  a  seat?"  And  eadi  of  the 
assistants  eagerly  brought  a  chair  and  began  to  render  himself,  as  he 
thought,  particularly  agreeable,  impelled  thereto  by  Lionie's  beauly,  and 
encouraged  by  the  frankness  of  her  manner. 

<'  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread."  The  young  men  had  scarcely 
opened  a  fire  intended  to  be  intensely  damaging,  when  the  shop-walker,  a 
severe-looking  gentleman,  with  a  grizzled  head  and  a  white  neckcloth, 
passed  that  way. 

^  Mr.  Vokins,"  he  said,  *^  fetch  down  that  parcel  of  balzarines  from  the 
show-room ;  Mr.  Lillierap,  you  are  wanted  on  iJie  other  side.*' 

Whether  the  severe  shop-walker  cleared  the  coast  of  maKce  prepense, 
or  only  in  the  stem  exercise  of  his  duty,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  he 
freed  L6onie  from  the  tender  empressemeni   of   the  two  assistants, 
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tfaoc^  ihej  v^hdiew  with  erideDt  xdioteaoe,  aiMl  she  nMMoed  dkntlj 
aloiie. 

Under  these  circomstaQces,  as  it  was  too  early  for  much  busmen^  ihs 
eodd  not  help  heariiig  what  Mr.  Oriole  wn  saying  in  Us  cartotnary 
loud  voice  to  the  person  who  engrossed  his  attaadoB.  This  was  a  maa 
of  no  very  attxactive  aspect^  wliose  restless  eyes  wandexad  in  alidixactions 
wUie  ha  was  being  ^Mkni  to. 

Mr.  Oriole  was  a  rery  pompoas  indiridual,  who  ooold,  on  oeeasiop,  be 
extremely  deferential;  nis  tone  was  lofty,  but  his  manner  sabsarneni; 
his  phraseology  fine»  biA  a  iittle  intenpmed  with  aiip-elop. 

^'  I  employ  nothing  in  my  establishment,  sir/'  he  said,  "  but  talent  of 
tin  very  nrst  order— the  nkost  reihenhp  that  can  be  'ad  for  money.  But 
tdenty  or,  as  aaifuestionably  you  will  agree  with  me,  'as — I  may  si^-^ 
a  ktitade  of  its  own:  it  can  not  alwavs  be  ded  to  time*  I  dad  ittfaod 
anticipate  that  the  order  which  you  Aonoored  me  by  giving  wooU  'ave 
been  executed  before  this,  bat  the  hatmospheie^  sir,  at  tins  season  is*^ 
ah — ^inimical  to — ah — ah-— elaborate  hartistic  work  where  many — ah-— ah 
— Hmany  iKinaiice«are  employed.  That  is  a  fine  style  of  figured  satin  on 
which  your  hie  is  now  resting — a  sweet  pattern :  it  would  make  a  lovely 
Eoing  to  the  robe ;  if  I  might  advise  now        " 

Bnk  his  customer's  glance  had  again  shifted,  and  following  the  direetion 
It  had  taken,  that  of  Mr.  Oriole  fell  on  tiie  saaie  object 

^God  bias  me!"  he  exclaimed,  ^'tiiisis  a  singularly 'i^ipye(Mnc»denoe! 
The  very  person  I  was  allnding  to  just  now.  Mr.  ClMKffia,"^here  he 
tamed  to  the  grixxly-headedshi^-^walker, — *<  why  was  I  not  instantly  in* 
formed  of  Ais  arrival.     Such  neglect  is  unpardonable,  Mr.  Gfaaffin." 

The  ^^  party"  thus  addressed  replied  with  a  grim  aspect — ^wUch  greedy 
dei%hted  Mr.  Lilliccep,  on  the  other  side  of  the  diop,  |nd  Mr.  Voicing 
who  had  just  re-entered  it — that  he  had  not  been  <^  aweer^'  of  the  joang 
person's  bnnness. 

**  'Ad  he  'ave  known  of  it  'e  i^uld  iaunediately  'ave  iafanned  Mr. 
Horiole." 

While  this  slight  aitereatfon  was  going  on,  a  marked  change  had  tdcen 
plaee  in  The  Customer's  manner.  Not  only  were  his  eves  steadily  fixed 
en  the  object  which  had  last  attracted  them,  but  their  expresaion  was 
totally  altered :  indifference  had  given  way  to  surprise,  and  that  again  to 
inexpresnble  admiration.  It  was  no  wonder, — for  he  was  gating  on  the 
beautifol  fiiee  of  L6onie  Lepage. 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair  during  Mr.  Oriole's  haranene^  and  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  towards  him,  waiting  for  the  opportumty  io  speak ; 
and  this  movement  it  was  which  first  caught  The  Customer's  attention. 

^  I  beg  your  pardbn,"  she  began,  with  a  very  wrong  but  a  very  pret^ 
accentuation  on  the  last*spoken  syllable  But  Mr.  Oriole  was  too 

eager  to  see  the  work  she  had  brought  to  listen  to  any  explanation. 

'^  Tray  bang,  tray  bang,  mamsell" — Mr.  Oricde  prided  himself  on  his 
Fieaeh — **  ouvry  le  paoky.  Trays  hurroo^  ah — ah" — here  he  got  out 
of  his  deptii,  and  fell  back  on  the  veniaeolar — '^  very  glad  yon've  come 
at  last.  I  was  just  saying  to  this  gentleman  tiiat  fine  woik  mustn't  be 
'arried.  And  very  fine  woric  it  is,"  he  continued,  as  he  opened  the  parcel, 
and  displayed  the  embroidery — ^verjr  fine  indeed,  upon  my  Aonourl 
Charmoog !  charmong  I     Don't  yon  think  so,  sir  ?'' 
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''More  beantifiil  than  anything  I  ever  saw  befoxe!"  replied  The  Cus- 
tomer. He  was  looking,  howerer,  at  I^^onie,  and  not  at  the  embroidered 
flowers. 

'*  I  am  so  pleased,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  giTen  satisfacUon  ;  it  is  a 
real  happiness  to  me  that  I——" 

At  this  moment  she  caught  the  expression  of  The  Customer's  ardent 
glance — she  had  been  too  busy  in  assisting  to  show  the  velvet  to  notice 
him  before— and  feeling,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  uneasiuessy  that  she  her- 
self and  not  her  handiwork  had  prompted  the  last  remark,  her  colour 
deepened,  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  left  the  sentence  un- 
finished. 

Mr.  Oriole,  who  better  understood  the  texture  and  hue  of  the  fabrics 
in  which  he  dealt  than  hidden  causes  of  emotion,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
drcumstance,  his  thoughts  being  divided  between  admiration  of  the  em- 
broidery and  the  price  which  he  ought  to  charge — not  pay — ^for  it.  fie 
affected,  however,  to  make  the  last  consideration  appear  the  prindpai 
one. 

<*  Mr.  Chaflin,''  he  said,  "  show  mamsell  the  way  to  the  cashier's  de- 
partment —  Prompt  settlements,  sir,"  he  observed  to  The  Customer, 
'<  prompt  settlements  and  liberal  payments, — them  is  our  invariable 
motto  with  the  talent  we  employ. — Mr.  Flush  !" — here  he  directed  his 
voice  towards  a  rostrum  which  surmounted  a  spiral  flight  of  stairs  in  one 
corner  of  the  saloon — <^  Mr.  Flush,  liquidate  this  lady's  account,  and  take  a 
receipt.  Let  me  see  you  again,  mamsell,  before  vou  leave  the  establish- 
ment.— ^Yes,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Oriole,  again  addressing  The  Customer, 
"  liberal  payment,  as  I  remarked  just  now,  is  our  characteristic,— 'we  are 
dUiangy  for  that.  Perhaps  you'll  be  surprised,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  'ow 
much  we  pay  ipv  work  like  this!  Eight  guineas  a  yard,  sir,— every 
shilling.  We  aon't  make  a  farthing  by  it — beyond  the  usual  conmiiasion. 
Indeed,  our  great  hobject  is  to  encourage  hart  and  keep  up  our  name." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  The  Customer,  '^  tliat  my  expensive  fancy  will 
soon  be  gratified  now  !" 

'^  Expensive,  sir, — to  you^  sir !  'Ow  can  you  think,  sir,  about  expense. 
Quite  a  baggytell  to  a  gentleman  of  your  fortune  !  It  shall  be  put  in 
hand  without  a  moment's  delay.  The  Halbony,  I  think,  is  your  ad- 
dress?" 

'^  My  present  one,-— yes.  I  am  going  to  move  into  St.  Jaoob's-square ; 
— not  just  yet,  however  ; — yes — the  Albany — the  Albany, — that  will  do. 
When  shall  I  have  the  dressing-gown  ?" 

^'This  is  Toosday,"  said  Mr.  Oriole, — ^'stay — I  must  recommend  the 
flowered  satin  lining, — ah,  you  don't  mind — blazy,  no  doubt, — like  all 
Tnillioners-^well — well — this  is  Toosday — on  Saturaay  you  may  rely  upon 
'aving  it  'ome.  Good  morning,  sir.  'Appy  to  'ave  'ad  the  Aonour.  Door, 
Mr.  Chaffin,— doorl" 

And  The  Customer  was  bowed  out  of  the  shop. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Oriole  walked  towards  the  rostrum  be- 
side which — shaving  received  her  two  sovereigns,  the  price  of  her  work— 
L^onie  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the  street,  in  order  not  to  see  the 
gentleman  again  who  had  stared  at  her,  as  she  felt,  so  rudely.  She  turned 
at  the  sound  of  Mr.  Oriole's  voice.  Patronage  and  pomposity  predomi- 
nated now  in  his  tones,  though  a  certain  kindness  of  manner  was  not 
wanting.     This  might  have  been  more  effectually  manifested  had  be 
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really  acted  up  to  the  alleged  motto  of  his  house,  bat  there  are  people—^ 
and  a  good  many  of  them — who  do  not  know,  or  cannot  be  maae  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  evils  of  poverty  cannot  be  altogether  soothed  by  sym- 
pathising speeches. 

*^  As  I  mentioned  to  you  just  now,  mamsell,  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  your  work.  You  'ave — ah— -«h — given  me  satisfaction.  I  shall 
continue  to  employ  you.  Money,  I  know,  is  a  consideration  with  you ; 
it  is  widi  most  foreigners.  But  I  must  expect  you  to  keep  to  time ; 
my  customers  must  not  be  kept  waiting." 

*^  I  shall  work  as  hard  as  I  can,  sir,''  said  L^nie,  stifling  a  strange  sen- 
sation that  was  rising  in  her  throat  *'  Yes,  sir,  you  may  be  well  assured 
I  have  only  for  that  too  strong  a  motive." 

"  Tray  bang,  tray  bang,  mamsell.  I  may  reckon  upon  you,  I  'ope. 
Let  me  have  lour — no — well  make  it  height  tins  time — ^yes — neigfht  yards 
more  of  the  same  embroidery — ^at  the  same  price  I  Come,  that's  what  I 
call  a  border.  Four  pounds !  Why,  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  kept  your 
family  for  a  month !     You  'ave  the  pattern  ?" 

It  was  as  well  that  L6onie  had  to  reply  at  once  to  this  question,  for  an 
image  had  been  conjured  up  which,  dwelt  upon  a  moment  longer,  would 
have  made  her  answer  difficult. 

**  Ah,  yes,  sir — I  have  the  pattern,"  she  said.  ^*  For  when  is  this  work 
demanded  ?" 

*<  In  a  fortnight,  mamsell.  Don*t  forget !  Dams  un — dams  un— 
cathorse — ah — ah " 

**  Dans  quinze  jours,  monsieur,"  interposed  Leonie,  smiling,  her  gaiety 
of  heart  having  quickly  returned. 

"Ah,  canjoor — that's  it — ^wee — wee,  canjoor.  Good  morning,  mam- 
sell. Mr.  Vokins  I  I  advise  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  early-dosing 
movement ;  I  encourage  it  for  the  sake  of  heducation.  Don't  go  to  the 
Casino  after  hours,  sir — but  sit  up  in  your  room  and  learn  French.  No 
man  now-a-days  can  expect  to  get  on  without  it !  I  wish  I  could  make 
Peacock  think  so." 

Mr.  Oriole,  having  disburdened  his  mind  and  glorified  himself— -by 
implication — was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  bnsmess,  and  straightway 
plunged  into  the  affairs  of  the  establishment. 

Leonie  resumed  her  walk  homeward  at  a  quick  pace  :  the  shops  were 
tempting  to  look  at,  but  her  aunt  was  sitting  alone,  and  she  knew  how 
ennuyie  Madame  Brochart  always  was  when  left  alone,  so  she  turned 
hastily  from  them  and  made  her  way  through  the  narrow  streets  that 
conducted  to  her  lodging.  Not  unobserved,  however,  for  the  person  who 
has  hitherto  been  spoken  of  as  "  The  Customer"  had  been  lying  in  wait 
ever  since  he  left  Mr.  Oriole's  shop,  and  now  followed  her.  At  the 
coroer  of  a  street  leading  into  Golden-square,  Leonie  paused,  not  auite 
sure  that  she  was  in  the  right  direction,  for  she  seldom  went  abroad  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  and  then,  as  Madame  Brochart  observed,  "  every  street 
in  London  was  alike." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  stranger  overtook  her.  L^nie  was  look- 
ing round  in  uncertainty  just  as  he  came  up.  She  recognised  him  in- 
stantiy,  and  forbore  the  inquiry  she  was  about  to  make.  He  did  not, 
however,  pass  on,  but  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  at  once  accosted  her. 

"  I  saw  you  just  now  at  that  shop  in  Regent-street,"  he  sdd. 

Leonie  made  him  no  reply,  but  rapidly  renewed  her  walk.  The  stranger 
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hmi  w^  wiA  ber;  tiie  plan  wksre  ibtj  wcm  ikfuured  fak  popoNy  ftr 

«<  liNi  tie  ^MrjhemliMr 
No  answer :  Lieonie  breathed  hard. 

^TManaFraieh  gH''  iMweni  on;  <«joa  wcric  far  Aat  Imne; 
MB  mnst  nanl  moMv-     Tell  am  wWw  yea  lite  P 

^laaTerjzidi — bofir ndi I baidlj kim-^jF0tK eaniot conceive!    Let 
me  Tuatyoo.'' 


Sirr  tkt  eidnned,  tarmag  baetOy  lound,  «i£  7011  are  an  Ei^sh 
to  Ae  1    "     '" 


,b6«onel     Ifnot^IcaUtotlwpcrfiee.'' 
^  NoDflense,  child,"  he  replied;  ^jm  must  not  be  afllj.     I  repeat  to 
jam  that  I  am  rtrj  ntkT 

^  And  I,  nr,"  retmrned  L^ooie,  the  neh  Uood  mantling  in  her  cheeky 
and  her  dark  ejes  flashing  fire  "I,  sir,  am  poor — very  poorl — too 
poor  to  haTO  affiur  with  jou.     listen  to  me,  sir.     I  have  a  fimer  !" 

'<And  he  is  poor,  too?    So  oMMk  the  better.     He  will  undentand 
hew  to  keep  owt  of  the  way." 
m  tten 


^  He  understand  aame  tten  that.  He  nnderatand  what  is  hononr! 
Yon  are  below  my  feet." 

A  cab  drove  into  the  sqaan  at  thait  moment.  Lionie's  qokk  eye  saw 
that  it  was  empty ;  she  ooade  a  signal  to  the  driver,  who  stopped.  She 
ran  op  to  the  tihy  threw  open  the  door,  jumped  in,  and  before  the  man 
could  £^t  down  finom  his  box  closed  the  door  again,  and,  pointing  bcfare 
hoc,  eiJled  oat  to  him  to  drive  straight  on.  It  was  the  work  of  an 
instant ;  she  was  gone  before  the  stranger  ooold  reoover  from  his  sur> 
niaa.  Bat  he  was  not  n  man  without  expedients,  and  fivtone  frnroured 
him,  for  an  empty  **  Hansom"  at  diat  moment  tnmed  the  conier.  He 
tossed  the  dtiver  half-»-cn»wn,  and  snring  to  him,  ^  Keep  that  eah  in 
fligbt,»iiot  too,  near,"  threw  himself  hack  in  the  Hansom  as  far  aa  he 
pMwbly  conld. 

Poor  Leonie.  She  little  thought,  while  she  was  telfing  Madame 
firoehart  of  the  insolenee  to  wh^  she  had  been  expoaed,  and  how 
devcriy  she  had  eseaned,  that  he  who  had  oflbred  it  was  watching  for 
her  appearance  at  the  window  the  iHioie  of  that  dreary  aftemon. 
Longer  even :  he  stayed  tiH  it  was  quite  dark.  About  six  o'clock,  as  he 
ataod  under  a  gateway  opponte,  he  saw  a  man  go  up  to  the  door  of  the 
house  which  L6onie  nad  entered  and  give  a  single  knbdc  While  he 
waited  for  some  one  to  open  it,  he  turned  towards  the  street*  and  the 
light  from  a  hunp  foil  foU  on  his  fiuse.  The  watdier  recognised  m  it  the 
foatures  of  Monsieur  Lepage. 

^' At  all  events,"  he  muttered,  *<  I  know  who  she  is.  I  must  play  my 
*  I  differently;  but  I  shall  win  the  game !" 

CBAPTER  Vn. 


Thb  shsning  town  of  Cotswoldham  is  a  wry  pleasant  {dace  at  i 
asBSons  of  the  year,  and  eontsins  a  great  number  of  veiy  pleasant  i  ^ 
It  is  a  kind  of  jmsie  mXem  between  the  cultivation  of  the  cmptkal  and  the 
crudity  of  Ae  provinees,  and  partakes  in  a  tolemUy  equal  degree  of  both 
those  qualities.    Its  fonn  of  government,  not  aMny  years  ago,  was  Ihat 
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q£  «n  ahsointe  monaErdiy,  bat,  atehoogh  still  tnder  some  degvee  of  rtgal 
iifltncnj,  it  profewM  noir  to  be  ame  i«pablie>  semi-fMiioiiabfey  wmat^ 
Asocntic^^  Mrtboiity  being  <lmded  bet««en  a  Maatar  of  the  Vt nmMmum, 
a  leading  ph jndan,  aad  a  popular  preacher.  These  fonetionartee  g»* 
aefaliy  pull  Toy  well  together,  the  bali-Toom,  the  puop-rooaBi  and  the 
ehapei  bemg  each  filled  with  daneen,  drinkezs,  and  deroteoo*  the  aaaie 
peo^e  in  difieient  diesaea. 

Cottwoldbam  was  fonneily  a  place  to  whioh  geBtlemen  from  the  i 
is^  wfaoee  estates  were  slightly  eneombered — they  never  knew  1m 
were  in  the  habit  ef  resortlBg,  m  the  purpose  of  iaBproving  thebfeitunes 
by  marriage ;  bat  that  sort  of  speculation  has  for  soom  time  fallen  into 
desoetode^  a  diflferent  way  of  making  money  hairiiig«beea  diseoversd  by 
Ab  aforesaid  gentlemen,  withoitt  entailing  opon  them  die  necessity  of  a 
matrimonial  encvmbcaiioe. 

But  **  manyiog  and  giving  in  marriage,*'  and  a  irariety  of  ooiiev 
interindcs  of  wfaidh  matximoBy  is  the  presumed  basis,  are  events  oon- 
stantly  going  on  at  Cotswoldham,  with  more  striking  results^  perhaps,  dian 
at  any  other  town  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  said,  too,  that  heiresses 
stiU  aboand  there^  but  as  these  ladies  arrive  only  hem  Wales,  the 
reality  of  their  fortunes  may  be  doubted. 

liie  great  dmractmstic  of  Cotswddham  is  the  kdner  mUer  mode  of 
file  whidi  prevails  there.  Health  is  the  pretext,  amusement  the  motive 
of  the  majority  of  its  permanent  as  well  as  of  its  fluctuating  popuhtisQ 
-—those  apart  who,  as  in  all  places,  are  dwellers  from  necessity ;  and  with 
<3iat  aoHisBment  it  eometiroes  happens  that  certain  acts  are  combmed 
which  do  not  altogether  raise  the  performers  in  the  seale  of  morality. 

Abomt  twenty  years  before  the  opening  of  this  veritable  history,  there 
resided  in  a  seaport  town,  within  a  long  day's  ride  of  Aber-Fandy,.  two 
risters,  the  daughters  of  a  not  over-wealth  v  dergyaum — soeh  a  person 
being  easy  to  md  in  those  parts— whose  nmily  naiM  was  the  not  an* 
common  one  of  Jiorgan* 

They  were  bolii  handsome  after  the  manner  of  their  coantry ;  very 
tail,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  very  high  cdonrs ;  a 
good  deal  resembling  each  other,  but  not  alike  in  age,  the  elder,  llifarAa, 
being,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  six-and-twenty,  and  her  sister,  Rosina, 
twenty-one.  Had  there  been  fewer  years  between  them,  the  diflEemnoe 
of  tiieir  characters  might,  Tery  likely,  have  been  less;  but  Mardia's 
eeniority  enabled  her  to  train  her  younger  sister  in  the  same  hahits  of 
thought  as  herself  and  it  cfoae  to  pass  that  when  Rosiaa  Had  airieed 
at  woman's  estate,  she  was  as  fond  of  flirting,  and  had  nearly  as  mnoh 
experience  of  the  world,  as  her  ittstract<Mr. 

They  had  neither  of  them  any  lack  of  lovers — souires,  lawyen,  and 
half-pay  oflicers  of  both  services ;  perhaps,  indeed,  laey  seemed  to  have 
too  many,  for  several  years  rolled  on,  and  ^  the  handsome  Morffaaa,"  aa 
they  were  called,  did  not  marry.  It  was  thought  at  one  tmoe  lliat 
Mmdyth  Powell  Jones,  the  young  attorney  <x  Aber-Pandy,  whoas 
busioess  often  took  him  to  the  town  where  they  lived,  would  have  pio* 
posed  to  Martha  or  Rosina,  as  he  seemed  very  attentive  to  them  both; 
tot  it  might  have  been  the  undedared  preference,  or  some  caoao  not 
quite  on  the  surfrce,  for  he  left  die  country  to  settle  in  London  withea* 
making  an  offor:  at  all  Events,  without  hb  ofier  having  been  aeoeptod. 
Imme£ateiy  he  was  gone,  however,  Martha  Morgan  changed  her  ssiad^ 
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and  gave  her  hand  to  Captain  Ruddock,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  a  gmtle- 
man  nearly  twice  her  own  age,  who,  after  some  forty  years'  service  by 
knd  and  sea,  had  managed  to  realise  a  tolerable  sum  of  money,  and  now 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  enjoy  it 

Everybody  said  that  Miss  Martha  had  thrown  herself  away;  that  she 
might  have  married  anybody  she  chose,  and  a  hundred  other  things  that 
people  trill  say  whenever  an  unexpected  marriage  takes  place, — but  the 
lady  herself  did  not  appear  to  think  her  choice  a  bad  one.  Captain 
Ruddock  was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  she  had  everything  her  own  way,  and 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  they  lived  together  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  So  attentive,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Ruddock  to  her  husband,  that, 
perhaps,  she  cherished  him  too  much,  and  over-cherishing  is  sometimes 
as  fatal  as  neelect.  It  proved  so  in  this  instance;  for  Captain  Ruddock, 
who  had  weatnered  the  breezes  of  the  Baltic  and  faced  the  glowing  tropics 
unharmed,  succumbed  suddenly  one  day  beneath  a  slight  attack  of  cold, 
for  which  the  remedial  brandy*and-water,  administered  by  his  tender 
wife,  did  not  prove  efficacious.  He  had  time,  however,  to  make  his  will 
the  day  before  his  death, — being  so  advised  by  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell 
Jones,  who  happened  to  be  down  from  London  on  a  visit,  aud  kindly 
drew  up  the  document, — and  he  showed  his  sense  of  Mrs.  Ruddock  s 
unremitting  affection  by  leaving  her  all  he  possessed, — ^not  an  immense 
fortune,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  comfortable  income,  upon  which,  in  the 
country,  a  very  fair  establishment  could  be  kept  up. 

But,  now  that  she  was  a  widow,  Mrs.  Ruddock  discovered  that  her 
native  town  did  not  agree  with  her.  Her  nerves  had  been  sliaken,  and, 
to  use  her  own  phrase,  the  air  of  Wales  was  "  too  much  for  her," — ao  she 
decided  upon  going  abroad,  with  her  sister  Rosina,  for  whom  a  single 
life  appeared  to  possess  the  greatest  charm,  as  her  companion. 

Having  settled  her  affairs,  which  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  friend 
and  adviser,  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  Mrs.  Ruddock  proceeded  to  the 
Continent.  Boulogne,  Brussels,  and  Paris  severally  detained  her  for 
some  time,  and  in  each  of  these  places  she  contracted  a  great  number  of 
very  agreeable  acquaintances.  So  very  agreeable,  indeed,  were  they,  that, 
had  she  been  so  disposed,  Mrs.  Ruddock  at  any  moment  within  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood  might  have  thrown  aside  her  weeds.  There  was 
«'  the  Major"  at  Boulogne,  "  the  Baron"  at  Brussels,  and ''  the  Count"  at 
Paris,  all  of  whom  vowed  that  she  was  the  most  delightful  woman  in 
the  world,  and  laid  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  her  feet.  But  their  lives 
were  not  much  to  her  taste,  and  their  fortunes  .being  nowhere,  she  de- 
clined the  proffered  honours.  Rosina,  too,  might  have  married  equally 
well, — it  being  taken  for  granted  that  her  dot  was  worth  looking  aflber, — 
but  the  suitors  did  not  meet  her  view  of  the  case  either,  and,  like  her 
prototype,  the  ''fair  Vestal  throned  by  the  West,"  she  continued  ''in 
maiden  meditation  fancy  firee." 

In  a  certain  class  of  life*— not  the  highest  in  rank — where  people  have 
to  form  their  circle,  the  selection  is  not  always  made  with  perfect  judg- 
ment, particularly  on  the  Continent.  You  may  become  intimate  with  the 
fascinating  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  whose  charming  young  family  have 
no  legal  right  to  call  them  father  and  mother,  and  have  guan  brothers 
and  sisters  elsewhere ;  you  may  give  dinners  to  the  irresistible  Colonel 
Montagu,  who  plays  so  well  at  IcarU^ — so  wdl  that  the  club  in  Pall 
Mall,  from  which  he  suddenly  withdrew,  still  mourns  the  day  when  he 
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was  first  connected  with  it;  you  may  mix  £reely  with  the  Reverend 
Cavendish  Howard,  who  is  excessively  fond  of  '< mixing  freely"  for 
himself,  and  left  his  cassock  at  home  ;  you  may  dote  upon  '<  that  dear 
Countess  de  Hauteville,"  who  isn't  a  countess,  and  has  a  hahit  of  horrow* 
ing  five  hundred  francs,  which  she  never  repays ;  you  may  indulge  in 
plenty  of  this  kind  of  society,  but  if  you  do,  neither  your  manners  nor 
your  morals  will  be  much  improved  in  the  long  run. 

It  so  happened  that  birds  of  the  plumage  just  described — very  gay  and 
very  glittering — were  exactly  those  that  most  attracted  the  large  and 
'* splendid"  Mis.  Ruddock,  and  the  nearly  as  large  and  quite  as  ^'splendid** 
Rosina  Morgan : — splendid,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  like 
a  dash  of  audacity  as  the  substitute  for  nafveiSf  and  a  dash  of  rouge  as  the 
suocedaneum  to  natural  colour  when  the  latter  begins  to  fade. 

But  Paris  was  not  the  limit  of  their  travels :  there  were  the  inevitable 
baths  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  also  the  inevitable  Italy,  with  the  "  Rome 
and  Naples"  which  some  folks  fancy  are  cities  having  no  connexion  with 
the  mother  country.  If  this  were  a  political  and  not  a  geographical  idea, 
it  might  not  be  altogether  wrong.  But  to  resume :  Mrs.  Ruddock  and 
Miss  Rosina  Morgan  travelled  everywhere, — were  seen  wherever  the  situ- 
ation was  public, — were  known  by  a  sobriquet  not  altogether  flattering, 
— and  though  no  one  could  actually  accuse  them  of  having  lost  their 
characters,  the  cameleon  hue  which  their  reputations  wore  depended  very 
much  upon  locality — or  charitable  construction. 

Four  or  five  years  of  this  kind  of  life  were  past,  and  as  many  more 
might  have  succeeded,  but  for  an  unforeseen  contretemps, 

Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  who  was  now  pushing  his  parliamentary 
agency,  and  feeling  his  way  on.  speculative  ground,  and  who  had  carte 
blanche  from  Mrs.  Ruddock  for  the  removal  of  her  capital  whenever  he 
deemed  it  advisable  for  her  interests,  made  a  move  on  her  account  in 
canal  shares— or  something  of  that  sort — and  the  result  was  not  such  as 
to  justify  his  known  reputation  for  sagacity.  The  speculation,  in  fact — 
so  he  wrote — turned  out  quite  contrary  to  his  expectations ;  it  was,  to  tell 
the  truth,,  an. absolute  failure:  he  was  a  heavy  loser  himself,  and  his 
"  dearest  Martha"  (they  were  on  those  terras  of  fnendship)  was,  he  feared, 
all  but  ruined.  She  must  return  home  immediately,  and  he  would  see 
what  could  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  a  very  small  landed  property,  the 
joint  inheritance  of  the  sisters,  which  was  left, — and  all  he  could  add  from 
his  own  little  store  he  would  freely  give  :  he  was  almost  a  heart-broken 
man,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  wrote,  but  he  begged  her  to  keep  up  her 
courage. 

Martha  had  plenty  of  that  article  in  her  composition,  and  though  the 
drifting  tears  made  furrows  of  the  broadest  on  her  painted  cheek  while 
she  read  her  friend  and  adviser's  letter,  she  adopted  the  counsel  he  offered, 
and  returned  at  once  to  London. 

The  interview  between  the  sisters  and  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  was 
afiecting :  it  seemed  so  at  least,  for  he  could  not  repress  his  emotion  for 
full  five  minutes— a  very  long  time  for  a  lawyer.  When,  however,  he 
was  himself  again,  and  they  were  able,  as  he  said,  "  to  discuss  the  matter 
calmly,"  his  shrewd  intellect  soon  hit  upon  a  plan  for  enabling  his 
''dearest  Martha"  and  "dear  Rosina"  to  secure  a  very  genteel  indepen- 
dence. He  had  ascertained  that  the  landed  property  already  mentioned 
would  fetch  a  certain  sum—'*  say  a  thousand  pounds ;"  well,  he  would 
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add  anodicr  thouBaiidy*— it  was  as  mneh  as  he  oonld  do  to  aenpe  b 
together, — hot  then  he  had  his  prolessioiial  proapeefcSy  and  fasBide^  he 
dtdo't  care  for  hims^;  irith  this  money  he  proposed  to  baj  a  hoaae  ak 
GotswoMham, — there  was  »  choieeo£two  or  tuee  at  iheMart^ — all  hagUy 
^gihle, — ^it  might  he  fkaniriied  handsome] j  for  ''say,  so  much;'*  aaoL 
when  the  estahUshment  was  fairlv  mounted, — it  ahoold  he  his  ^'deavestf' 
Martha's  and  "  dear*'  Rosina's  altogether, — he  wo«dd  only  hairo  a  mort- 
gaffe  dbim  for  the  aaaoant  of  his  advance ;  when  all  this  was  done— and 
he  hegan  now  to  see  his  way  quite  clearly — why,  as  a  hoaiding-lKmse  of 
fixstrate  character,  it  wovEld  he  a  fbitune  to  them  in  five  yean,  or  ten  at 
die  Tery  ootnde. 

Feoj^e  who  have  no  altematiTo  hut  snhmissioa  are  very  soon  per^ 
suaded.  Besides,  thoe  was  something  in  the  scheme  whidi  hamoniaed 
widi  the  personal  habits  and  general  views  of  the  k&s.  To  a  boacdiBg- 
honaa  life^  as  gnests,  they  had  long  been  aoeostomed.  With  fewer  per- 
sonal  attractions  than — Uie  aisteis  flattered  themselves— <fttf^  poasessedy 
they  had  witnessed  some  very  remaricahle  soeoeases  in  the  boardmg^hoaae 
fine;  a  native,  talent  for  manoDnviing,  improved  by  continental  practice^ 
might  advatttageovaly  he  brought  into  play ;  no  shrinking  iitaieBCf  of 


sentiment  need  interfere ;  they  had  many  Dnends  of  the  very  sort  to  he 
serviceable  in  such  a  ease  ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  if  they  could  no  longer 
Wjpend  money  without  the  trouble  of  making  i^  diey  were  ready — as  the 
opportunity  best  offered — to  turn  the  project  to  accounts 

Some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  were  partly  original, 
partly  suggested,  bat  th^  made  them  all  their  own  by  adoptioii ;  and  much 
to  iiie  contentment  of  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  ue  interview  ended  by 
the  complete  adhesion  of  his  fair  clients.  He  was  not  a  man  to  linger  long 
when  once  he  had  resolved  on  doing  a  thing,  and  the  acquisition  by  urivate 
contract  of  the  house  at  Cotswoldlutm  was  soon  aoeomphshed.  Neither  did 
the  ladies  loitar  over  the  work  which  lay  before  them.  They  had  been  aocoa* 
tomed  to  make  a  dash  wherever  they  wenl^  and  the  present  was  not  the 
time  to  forego  the  practice.  The  simple  stereotyped  announcement  that  the 
^Board  and  Residence"  which  they  ofiered  ''  combined  all  the  ecnnfarls 
of  home  with  cheerful  society,''  was  much  too  tame  lor  their  purpose — 
or  that  of  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  who  directed  all  their  morements. 
The  ^  shininp^  town"  was  no  terra  meopmia  to  Mis.  Ruddock:  both  her- 
self and  Bosuu  had  passed  more  than  one  season  there  befoce  the  advent 
of  the  defunct  Captain  of  Marines^  and  there  were  people  in  Cotswokt-^ 
ham  who  still  retained  a  very  livefy  remembrance  of  ^  the  handsome 
Morgans." 

That  remembrance  the  sbters  determined  to  revive  and  improve  upon, 
and  when  the  advertisement  appeared  announcing^  that 

"  Chateau  BsLHOirr'' 

would  shortly  be  opened  as  a  boarding-house,  **  on  a  system  hitherto  un- 
attempted  in  England,"  and  it  was  known  in  addition  who  were  its  con- 
ductors, the  shining  town  of  Cotswoldham  experienced  a  sensation  to 
which  it  had  been  a  stranger  since  the  palmy  days  of  the  Great  Bashaw 
who  was  once  its  lord  and  master. 
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BT  CHABLS8  WIUXUC  JA7NS* 


Oh,  loyely  lady,  bent  o'er  bcxJc, 

Rich  produce  of  some  fertile  brain, 
Stndent  with  careworn,  anzioua  look. 

Seeking  immortal  trutb  to  gain. 
Statesman,  and  priest,  and  poet  true, 

Qoaint  Hiawwu^  gentle  Ji^4 
Listen  the  while  I  aing  to  yon 

In  humble  praise  of  Mother  Tord. 

I  know  the  haufihty  world  will  sneer, 

And  wonder  uiat  I  dare  ess^ 
To  catch  its  aye  unwilling  ear 

With  Bxifftt  but  what  is  y  ain  or  gay ; 
But  truth  IS  such  a  sacred  thing, 

He  sins  who  keeps  it  as  a  hoard. 
And  'tis  a  nleasant  truth  I  sing» 

The  world  has  known  a  Motib^  Ford. 

Time  was  that  Brother  Jim  and  I, 

When  the  long  holidays  had  come. 
Would  put  our  heavy  learning  by. 

And  tuiD  our  steps  to  ha^my  iK>me ; 
There  welcome,  but  not  waatea,  though 

Well  with  our  wish  did  it  aecord 
When  mother  kissed  and  bade  us  go 

And  speaad  tiioee  days  with  Mother 
Ford. 

To  hoop—to  ho(»— «wKy,  «wiy. 

We  ieaye  the  busy  town  afar. 
Nor  for  a  moment  turn  or  stay 

Till  in  those  happy  haunts  we  are ; 
Where  freedom  and  the  heath-iobed 
hiUs, 

The  hawthorn  lanea   and    nuwsy 
sward, 
And  the  old  weather-beaten  mills 

Surround  the  house  of  Mother  Ford. 

Oh,  hai^y  days !  I  often  fly 

In  monory  bade  to  you  again. 
And  find  therdn  a  bucmy, 

A  pLeaBuie  almost  to  &  pam. 
When,  to  the  world  as  yet  unknown, 

I  thanked  my  God  I  waa  no  liosd. 
Nought  but  a  noor  innkeeper's  son. 

And  f oster-cnild  to  Motner  Ford. 

We  near  the  little  yillage-school : 
The  door  is  open — ^in  we  look. 

And  from  the  scnolar  and  the  fool 
Down  drops  the  dog-eared  spelling- 
book. 


They  dap  their  hands  and  make  a£ace 
(What  care  they  lor  the  strap  or 
cord!). 

And  point  to  our  old  trysting-placc^ 
Down  by  the  house  of  Mother  FonL 

For  there  we  often  met  tojpkn 

Adyentures  which  hereafter  gaye 
A  strength  and  courage  to  the  man. 

The   power   a   heartless  world  to 
braye. 
Let  the  fierce  wasp  and  squiird  saj 

If  safdy  were  their  treasnrea  atoced. 
Or  in  defijmoe  bone  away 

By  those  two  boya  of  Mother  Focd. 

Ah,  she  was  proud  of  her  two  boys : 

The  learning,  which  she  neyer  knew 
But  them  adorned,  increased  her  joys. 

And  made  her  aamewhat  reyerenced 
too. 
See,  there  she  stands  beside  the  gate. 

Such  welcome,  sure,  was  neyer  neaid 
As  that  which  in  her  joy  date 

Is  poured  on  us  by  Mother  Ford. 

Our  little  chairs  beside  the  fire, 

The  china  mufls,  our  names  uiereon; 
Moreoyer,  what  Doys  most  admire, 

A  huge  sweet  cake  to  feast  upon ; 
The  teapot  with  its  antique  lid. 

And  cups  and  saucers  on  the  board : 
''Some  witch  has  told  you  we  were 
bid 

To  come  to  you  now.  Mother  Ford." 

She  smiles :  we  prattle,  eat,  and  drink, 

Tell  all  our  scnoolboy  news  at  once : 

How  Jim  waa  thrashed  for  squirting 

And  I  because  I  was  a  dunce ; 
How,  breaking  up,  we  broke  the  cane. 

And  bolstered  all  who  sneaked  and 
snored. 
And  hoped   they'd  not   oome   back 


again- 

Oh,  those  were  days  with  Mother 
Ford! 

Time's  changes !  Ah!  how  many  a  friend 
Is  growin{^  haughty,  rich,  and  cold. 

Whose  digmty  it  might  offend 
To  offer  the  embrace  of  oR    * 
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E'en  Brother  Jim  is  now  estranged— 
We  parted  at  an  angry  word ; 

Bnt  there  is  one  has  never  changed. 
And  never  will — dear  Mother  Ford. 

What  though  our  playmates  might  be 
rude, 
What  though  we  wandered  out  afar 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  tlirough  brake  and 
wood. 
Returning  with  the  evening  star. 
No  heavy  look  or  threat  she  gave, 

No  dire  complaint  ajB;ainst  us  scored, 
But  as  should  honest  mend  behave 
Did  she— God  bless  you,  Mother 
Ford! 

God  bless  you,  that  you  let  us  taste 

In  youth  the  pleasures  of  the  free. 
And  taught  us  not  to  chide  in  haste 

When  others  would  unshackled  be. 
Moreover,  how  devoid  of  ^aile. 

If  artless  tongues  their  joys  record. 
To  give  a  sympathising  smue. 

Such  as  your  own  was.  Mother  Ford. 

In  danger  oft  she  was  our  aid : 

Jim   while    "a-fishing"   near  was 
drowned. 
And,  though  with  life  she  nearly  piud 

The  venture,  dragged  him  from  the 
pond. 
I,  unto  pestilence  a  prev. 

Awoke  at  last  to  health  restored, 
But  found  her  health  had  flown  away — 

Too  kind  a  nurse  was  Mother  Ford. 


I've 


her  scarce  with  plenty 


known 
blest 

She  gave  without  a  stinting  hand. 
And  if  a  neighbour  was  distrest, 
'Twas    her    who    comforted    and 
planned: 
The  poor,  the  sick,  the  sad  at  heart 
Ne'er  unto  her  in  vain  implored ; 
Bight  well  she  played  the  Christian's 
part — 
A  ti-ue  disciple.  Mother  Ford. 

On  rainy  days,  when  close  in-doors 
We  were  compelled  to  make  our 
stay, 


She'd  let  us  chalk  her  well-acrubbed 
floors. 
Or,  if  we  wished,  at  marbles  play; 
Or  sing  us  one  of  those  old  songs 

The  world  no  longer  can  applaud — 
For  lovers'  tears  ana  maidens'  wrongs 
Are   foolish   themes  now.  Mother 
Ford. 

In  winter  nights  we  round  the  fire 
Would  draw,  and  watch  her  cheerful 
face, 
And  L'st  with  cars  that  never  tire 
To  tales  she  told  of  other  days. 
When  humble  folk,  with  scanty  means, 
Who    ne'er    above    their    station 
soared, 
Were   happier   far   than   kings   and 
queens— 
At  least  80  thought  dear  Mother 
Ford. 

Where  in  my  happy  youth  I  strayed 

Amid  the  haunts  of  solitude. 
Or  with  my  bold  companions  played 

Beside  the   thick-leaved  hawthorn 
wood, 
A  rail  has  bared  liis  iron  breast, 

And  through  that  scene  incessant 
poured 
Of  the  earth^s  wisest  and  its  best. 

But  none  can  equal  Mother  Ford. 

On  the  green  hill,  where  oft  I  laid 

And  gazed  into  the  summer  sky, 
Man  has  his  world-famed  palace  made. 

And  kings  and  queens  walked  won- 
deringly ; 
Yet  not  more  vtdued  is  it  now 

Because  with  such  attractions  stored. 
Than  that  of  old  upon  its  brow 

I  roamed  a  child  with  Mother  Ford. 

Yes,  Mother  Ford,  those  halcyon  days 

Shall  still  be  treasured  in  my  heart. 
And  in  my  memory  find  a  place. 

With  memory  only  to  depart ; 
And  thou  to  whom  so  much  I  owe, 

Hereafter  great  be  thy  reward. 
And  long  may  I  be  spared  to  know 

So  true  a  friend  as  Mother  FOrd  ! 
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Our  annual  visit  to  some  of  the  principal  studios  has  given  us  glimpses 
of  many  fine  pictures  intended  for  the  Exhibition  of  1866»  which  opens 
on  Monday  next.  Although  there  are  several  distinguished  names 
amongst  the  absentees,  the  promise  of  the  year  is  good :  the  leading 
artists  who  exhibit — whether  of  the  elected  forty  or  beyond  the  pale— <• 
do  more  than  '<  hold  their  own,"  while  vast  progress  has  been  made  by 
numerous  aspirants  to  the  fame  which  must  very  soon  be  theirs. 

Precedence  is  claimed — ^not  by  virtue  of  seniority  but  by  the  incon- 
testable right  of  genius — for  Clarkson  Stanfield's  magnificent  picture  of 
the  hull  of  a  noble  ship  drifi;ing  helplessly  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
ocean,  without  a  soul  on  board  to  relieve  the  spectator's  mind  from  the 
sense  of  utter  desolation.  An  incident  in  Washington  Irving's  "  Sketch- 
book," and  the  train  of  thought  called  up  by  it,  have — in  part — suggested 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Stanfield  has  treated  with  such  wonderful  power ; 
but  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sad 
ventures  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  the  feeling  which  the  undoubted  fate  of 
the  *'  Pacific"  has  so  freshly  awakened,  have  contributed  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  the  completion  of  his  grand  and  only  too  successful  design. 
A  sublimer  theme  than  this  '*  tempest-tost"  bark,  the  sport  alike  of 
wind  and  wave,  mastless,  rudderless,  a  mere  drifl  that  once  was  all 
beauty,  instinct  with  motion  and  guided  by  human  will,  cannot  well  be 
imag^ed,  and  certainly  no  living  artist  but  Mr.  Stanfield  could  have 
represented  it  with  the  same  terrible  fidelity.  A  second  picture,  by  the 
same  **  ruler  of  the  waves,"  represents  the  coast  of  Spain  off  the  port  of 
Irun,  with  the  singular  mountain  called  ^*  Les  Trois  Couronnes"  rising 
beyond  the  famous  river  Bidassoa  (which  separates  France  from  Spain), 
and  the  Pyrenees  in  the  far  distance.  This  work  has  all  the  freshness 
and  vigour  which  characterise  Mr.  Stanfield's  best  productions,  and 
prove  how  little  his  right  hand  "  has  lost  its  cunning."  Mr.  George 
Stanfield  has  also  three  very  good  pictures:  a  view  of  Sion  in  the 
Vallais,  the  covered  bridge  below  the  village  of  Leuk,  in  ihe  same 
canton,  and  a  charming  scene  on  Hampstead  Heath. 

The  author  of  Argyll's  last  sleep —of  Montrose*s  death — of  Charlotte 
Corday's  execution — of  that  well-remembered  scene  in  the  Temple  iu 
Paris — has  added  another  laurel  to  his  wreath  in  the  parting  of  Marie 
Antoinette  with  the  young  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  the  story  of  which  is 
so  pitifully  told  in  tne  recent  work  of  M.  Beauch^ne.  Mr.  Ward  has 
with  admirable  judgment  availed  himself  of  all  the  best  points  in  the 
historian's  narrative,  superadding  many  things  which  his  own  genius  has 
jprompted.  He  has  thus,  for  instance,  idealised  the  chief  attributes  of 
~"  *~,ion  in  four  figures,  the  members  of  the  committee 

away  the  royal  child.     We  see  the  common,  blood- 
classical,  self-styled  Brutus  or  Aristide — the  venal, 
whatever  party  chances  to  be  uppermost, — and — 
.;  truly  conscientious,  the  commiserating  and  almost 
publican.     This  party  have  just  entered  the  prison,  and 
amongst  them  has  opposed  resistance  to  the  violence  of 
jC.  2  k 
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the  rest,  a  fisict  which  is  indicated  hj  the  overthrown  chair,  the  displaced 
tahle-cover,  and  other  marks  of  disorder.  A  space  unoccupied,  save  bj 
the  rude  prison  table,  separatefl  the  moomful  lainily  (rom  their  perse- 
cutors. The  royal  group  consists  of  the  widowed  queen,  who  is  tondly 
daspiiig  her  oroban  son,  of  the  kneeling  Danphine,  and  of  lihe  beautiful 
Madame  Elixabeth,  who  stands  behind  her  sister-in-law's  dmir.  They 
have  passed  a  night  of  tearful  sorrow,  and  with  the  grey  light  of  mom* 
mg  comes  the  moment  that  brings  despair.  To  look  on  this  scene  <if 
Badness  unmoved  is  to  hate  a  heart  steeled  against  evety  tiirob  of  emo- 
tion, an  eye  barren  of  the  sense  of  sympathy ;  if  even  that  stem  repub^ 
lican  is  touched  by  the  pity  of  it,  how  should  we  escape  who  have  no 
political  feeling  to  stand  between  us  and  a  mother's  eonvulsive  grief! 
On  a  m(»e  dec^y  aflectmg  picture  we  have  never  kx)ked,  and  snieerely 
do  we  congratulate  Mr.  Wanl  on  this  additional  and  well^won  trium^ 
He  sends  also  to  the  Exhibition  a  calxnet  picture,  representing  a  wise 
in  the  life  of  Byron  when,  through  an  open  window  at  Annesley  Hall, 
by  moonlight,  he  watches  Mary  Chawordi  willingly  yielding  herself  to 
the  enjoyment  in  which  he  can  take  no  share,  her  pleasures  not  his,  and 
her  love  another^.  The  poet's  likeness  is  well  preserved.  Neither  hm 
Mrs.  Ward  sufRsred  her  pen<nl  to  rest  in  idleness.  She  has  contributed, 
in  illustration  of  Tennyson's  poem,  a  veiy  beautiful  *^  Queen  of  May," 
fluiTounded  by  a  host  of  admirably-painted  accessories,  and  a  very  clever 
drawing-room  **  interior." 

Mr.  Philip,  who  wins  applause  at  every  succeeding  Exhibition,  has 
made  an  enormous  stride  in  the  present  one,  adding  unexpected  force  to 
admirable  composition.  He  has  four  pictures^  bI\  excellent  in  their 
several  degrees,  but  one  of  them  a  masterpiece.  This  is  a  scene  at 
the  entrance  to  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  where  several  persons  are 
assembled  in  prayer.  The  principal  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  with  an 
infSant,  and  a  sick  boy  crouched  beside  her,  whose  case  is  evidently  hope- 
less, and  for  whom  her  rapt  and  ardently-trusting  prayers  are  risinr, 
with  all  the  intensity  of  a  mother's  agony,  to  Heaven.  She  prays  wi3i 
the  whole  fervour  of  her  soul,  as  we  can  read  in  her  dark  eyes  weary 
with  watching  and  weeping,  in  every  lineament  of  her  worn  and  wasted 
but  stUl  handsome  face ;  bit  no  outward  sign  of  prayer  is  visible,  for 
with  one  hand  she  holds  her  healthy  in6uit,  and  the  other  is  tenderiy 
laid  on  her  pale  emaciated  boy,  who  lies  amidst  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
half  unconscious  through  sickness  and  pain.  No  picture  of  Spanish 
peasant-life  ever  painted  by  Murillo  himself  could  excel  this  group  in 
Seeling,  in  expression,  in  intensity,  and  in  truth.  The  colouring  is  mag- 
nificent, the  rich  reds,  yellows,  purples,  and  browns  so  finely  massed  and 
so  artistically  managed  that  their  union  forms  a  blending  of  all  hues  of 
most  harmonious  enect  and  marvellous  breadth,  but  all  so  nicely  toudied 
that,  from  the  profuse  ornaments  of  the  boy's  jacket  and  the  mother's 
sleeves  to  her  opal  earrings  flashing  with  ndnbow  tints,  every  object, 
whether  in  light  or  shade,  is  finished  with  the  minutest  care.  Beside 
ibis  touching  group  stands  an  elderly  man,  a  peasant,  reverent  in  attitude, 
but  calm  and  satisfied  to  be  in  die  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  deq> 
devotion  whose  influence  he  feels  ;  his  drapery  and  pose  are  most  pic- 
turesque. On  the  other  side  of  the  earnestly-beseeching  mother  is  a 
halfHaihrouded  devotee  mumbling  her  prayers  and  assiduously  telling  her 
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h&mis,  the  Tery  ty^  of  snperstition ;  and  beyond  faer  a  lovely  pmir  of 
Sevillanas  of  the  higher  oider,  praying  too,  but  with  a  difference  in  the 
namier  of  their  devotioDS.  The  nearest  to  die  spectator  of  tiiese  two  is 
an  anhanKhaixed  guA  with  long  einred  eyelashes  just  touching  a  rounded 
dieek  of  rose,  so  full  of  softness  and  purity  as  at  <»ee  to  recal  the  beauty 
of  that  Virgin  of  Bafiaelle  known  as**  La  Vi^ge  de  Fntti9ois  Premier. 
She  is  prohaUy  thinking  of  things  celestial  as  she  ruses  her  eyes  from 
her  missaly  but  her  companion,  with  the  splendid  daik  eyes  and  hnUiant 
fiui,  on  which  a/esAi  de  toroB  is  painted,  is  evidently  of  another  mould; 
and  looks  as  if  she  were  quite  eonscaons  that  some  handsMne  gallant,  as 
devout  as  hersdf,  is  gaiing  on  faer  ^m  the  shelter  of  a  not  very  distant 
concealment.  Bey«id  this  charming  coquette,  and  dear  amidst  the 
deepening  gloom,  is  seen  a  church  procession  of  faaimers  and  crosses,  and 
striking  IS  the  effect  produced  by  all  the  shadows  so  artistically  tluown 
akmg  the  dim  aisles  in  which  the  remaining  figures  are  lost.  We  look 
apon  this  picture  as  Mr.  Philip's  o&«^  if  onrvre,  and  we  apprehend  that  the 
public  will  ratify  our  opinion.  Of  his  three  other  pictures,  one  is  an  Arriero 
drinking  aguufretca  at  a  roadnnde  wril  somewhere  between  Xeres  and 
Bonda,  the  crystal  draught  being  shot  into  his  month,  as  is  the  fashion 
in  Spain,  from  the  nedc  of  a  jar  which  a  Moorish-looking  giri,  the 
water-drawer,  is  holding  above  his  up-tutned  head :  the  colouring  and 
expression  of  this  group  are  admirable.  The  same  fine  qualities  appear 
ako  in  a  Gitana  of  the  Tiiana,  carelessly  carrying  two  water-jars  :  the 
mlmndom  of  this  figure  is  perfect,  and  the  treatment  exquisitely  natural. 
The  last  of  Mr.  Philip's  offerings  is  a  portrait — and  such  a  pwtrait !  The 
lovely  original  is  knovm  to  many.  Here  she  is  called  Dona  Pepita,  and 
though  the  daughter  of  an  En^Sshman,  her  Spanish  mother's  eyes  and 
hair  give  her  full  claim  to  wear  the  rich  mantilla  de  tirOj  and  half  con- 
ceal herself  from  the  admiring  worid  behind  the  national  abanioo.  The 
sweetest  smile  hovers  on  her  rosy  fips  and  plays  over  her  damask  cheek, 
and  her  features  are  altogether  &ultless.  While  Mr.  Philip  has  gained 
immensely  in  power,  he  has  lost  nothing  of  the  art  of  delineating 
beauty. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  ^interiors"  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  modem  galleries,  few — if  any — have  been  painted 
within  the  walls  of  that  wondrcms  temple :  diey  are  usually  recollections 
of  what  the  artist  has  passionately  admired,  but  has  not  lieen  permitted 
to  sketch  on  the  spot.  Since  the  well-known  woric  of  Panini  in  the 
Louvre^  no  true  representation  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  has,  in  hcX, 
appeared,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  are  throvm  in  the  way  of  artists 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  fane ;  and  it  aff(nds  matter 
for  real  congratulation  that  when  the  severity  of  the  prohibition  was 
slackened,  the  permission  so  long  desired  should  have  b^n  granted  to  a 
painter  of  such  marvellous  capacity  as  David  Roberts.  His  splendid 
picture  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  of  art»  so  elaborate  is  it,  so  finished,  so  full 
of  art  and  masterly  ddll.  ETery  cornice,  every  ornament,  eveiy  one  of 
the  minute  beauties  which  cover  the  gorgeous  walls,  the  golden  ceilings, 
the  decorated  columns,  is  brought  out  with  a  fidelity  that  is  tiuly 
astonishing;  every  rich  niedallicm,  every  glowing  picture  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  nght,  is  finished  with  miniature-like  precision  ;  and 
the  whole  are  thrown  mto  deep  shadow,  or  soft  half-tint,  without  losing 
one  jot  of  their  splendoar^  while  from  the  lohj  dome  and  across  the 
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resplendent  walls  streams  of  pure  sunlight  fiild  the  rich  oolouxs  and  pour 
brilliancy  through  the  aisles  and  arches  of  uiis  world*famed  temple.  The 
time  chosen  by  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  Christnuwday  ceremony,  when  the 
Pope  is  carried  through  the  edifice  on  a  portable  throne— symbolical  of 
his  elevation  as  the  vicar  of  Christ — wearing  all  the  mystic  emblems  of 
his  spiritual  power,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  dignitanes  of  the  Roman 
Church.  With  these  are  mingled  acolytes,  incense-bearers,  soldiers, 
devotees — a  vast  but  harmonious  crowd — which  give  great  animation  to 
the  foreground,  and  produce  a  wonderfully  fine  effect.  The  actual  point 
of  view  of  this  noble  picture  is  that  which  presents  the  Baldacchino^  or 
gi'and  canopy  covering  the  high  altar  almost  immediately  in  the  centre, 
with  just  so  much  of  tne  gallery  inside  the  dome  as  suffices  to  indicate  the 
marvellous  vault  resting  upon  its  colossal  piers.  This  perspective  leaves 
nothing  architecturally  to  be  desired,  and  the  management  of  the  light 
and  shade  complete  a  work  unrivalled  in  its  particular  style.  More 
familiar  Venice  offers  another  example  of  Mr.  Roberts's  artistic  skill. 
The  scene  is  a  view  from  the  Campo  in  front  of  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo,  with  the  celebrated  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleone  on  the 
right  hand — the  spot  where,  according  to  Byron,  the  compact  was  entered 
into  between  the  Doge  Marmo  FaBero  and  Israel  Bertuccio  to  over- 
throw the  tyranny  of  **  The  Forty :"  a  receding  caual,  an  ang^ular  bridge 
of  a  single  arch  of  rose-hued  stone,  some  picturesque  buildings,  an 
Italian  sky,  and  a  bright  dbtance,  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  subject, 
which  is  Venice  all  over.  Mr.  Roberts  has  a  third  picture,  no  actual 
locality,  but  such  as  the  wanderer  may  light  upon  in  many  a  lovely  bay 
of  the  purple  ^gean :  it  is  a  Greek  temple  on  an  elevation,  and  is  painted 
with  a  view  to  its  effect  when  seen  '^  above  the  line." 

Venice  receives  its  illustration  from  another  well-known  pencil,  that  of 
an  artist  known  in  his  Adriatic  pictures  as  ''  II  Lagunetto,"  in  his  Dutch 
ones  as  '<  Mynheer  Van  Cook," — ^the  last  no  type,  and  barely  a  para- 
phrase of  his  real  name.  Two  of  Mr.  Cooke's  subjects  of  the  former 
^ateeory  are  the  Dogana  di  Mare,  and  the  church  of  San  Gior^o; — 
the  first  in  the  cool  of  early  morning,  tiie  last  in  the  roseate  effect  of 
sunset  Mr.  Cooke's  third  Venetian  picture  has  other  qualities  besides 
the  skilful  treatment  which  pervades  all  his  works  :  the  vessels  in  them 
have  a  history  attached  to  their  class.  They  are  those  large  fishing-boats, 
called  Bragozzi,  decorated  in  a  kind  of  Byzantine  style,  with  sails  of  black 
and  amber,  ornamented  with  sacred  pictures  and  holy  emblems,  with 
pious  inscrij)tion8  and  religious  devices  on  the  hulls,  and  the  masts  sur- 
mounted with  vanes  of  the  most  singularly  ehiborate  construction,  known 
under  tiie  name  of  *^  Pinelli."  One  of  these  boats,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  inscribed  "  Noi  stiamo  sotto  divina  providenza,"  is  running 
into  port  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  *'  borasco,*'  with  half  her  equi- 
page of  nets  streaming  from  the  mast  in  the  direction  whither  she  is 
flying ;  another  boat,  following  close,  has  *'  Viva  la  pace" — an  apropos 
of  the  moment— painted  on  her  bellying  canvas,  and  both  of  them  dash 
furiously  through  the  tumbling  sea ;  in  the  distance  rises  the  Castello  di 
Sant'  Andrea,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  Lagune  axe  seen  some  vessels 
castmg  anchor,  one  of  them  a  Turk,  with  the  crescent  on  her  flag.  The 
originality  of  this  picture  is  one  of  its  many  attractions,  and  the  spectator 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  skill  with  which  the  colours  are  opposed,*— 
the  amber,  black  and  red  tellmg  fordbly  against  the  green  and  blue.  Mr. 
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Codce's  Datch  pictaresare:  a  Trawl-boat  preparing  for  sea  on  the  return 
of  the  tide— a  Yariatioa  of  the  subject  which  he  treated  so  well  last  year 
— -andTCflsela  entering  the  port  of  Delficjl  on  the  Dollart,  a  large  bay  in 
the  northernmost  part  of  Friesland.  The  breadth  and  vigour  of  the 
Scheyening  picture  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  the  line  of  foaming  waves 
breaking  upon  the  sandy  shore  is  of  the  most  absolute  truth  fdike  for 
colour  and  movement.  Delfzyl  combines  the  characteristics  of  the  shore 
of  Holland  with  that  of  her  ever-threatening  sea :  one  little  boat,  called 
a  ^^  Snebf**  from  its  beak-shaped  bow,  contrasts  well  with  the  larger 
craft. 

Before  we  quit  the  sea  we  must  mention  another  <^  bold  adventurer^' — 
and  a  new  one — over  its  perilous  depths.  This  is  Mr.  F.  R.  Lee,  the 
Boyal  Academician,  who  has  this  year  embarked  on  a  new  career,  in 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  a  success  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
he  has  already  achieved.  Remembering  his  long,  shady  avenues,  his  fine 
secular  monarchs  of  the  forest,  his  sequestered  woodland  dells,  it  is 
almost  startling  to  find  that  he  has  painted  four  pictures  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion without  a  single  tree  in  any  of  them.  The  first  and  most  striking 
of  the  series  is  a  stormy  effect  on  Plymouth  Breakwater.  We  are 
sapposed  to  be  standing  nearly  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Break- 
water, with  the  long  perspective  before  us  as  fitr  as  the  angle  where 
it  turns  towards  the  shore,  and  is  terminated  by  the  lighthouse  at  the 
entrance  to' Plymouth  Sound.  The  sea,  stirred  by  a  rising  gale,  is  dash- 
ing over  the  broad  pier  with  a  force  which  would  sweep  away,  like  pebbles, 
the  heaviest  blocks  of  granite,  if  they  were  not  strongly  secured  by 
chains;  warned  by  the  danger  of  exposure,  the  workmen  are  hastily 
seeking  refuge  behind  ''  the  shelter," — a  massive  construction  to  seaward 
of  the  Breakwater,  where  they  can  remain  secure  till  the  violence  of  the 
storm  has  abated;  over  the  remoter  part  of  the  harbour's  great  safeguard 
the  waves  are  shivering  themselves  into  spray;  and  towards  the  south, 
vessels  of  all  sizes  are  weathering  the  gale  or  scudding  before  it.  Mr. 
Lee  must  have  closely  studied  his  effects  from  nature  to  have  produced 
this  vigorous,  truthful  picture. — His  second  subject  is  a  cutter  beating  out 
of  the  little  harbour  of  Fowey,  in  Comwal].  She  has  just  passed  the 
promontory  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  with  a  fine  breezy 
down  beyond  it,  and  is  breasting  the  clear  green  waters  of  the  open  sea 
which  sweeps  towards  the  shore,  and  are  broken  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  over  a  ridge  of  glistening  rocks.  Overhead  the  clouds  are  drift- 
ing fast,  leaving  dark  shadows  on  the  sea  where  they  pass  before  the  sun, 
and  revealing  bright  gleams  of  light  between.  Transparency  and  motion 
are  eveiywhere  present  in  the  treatment  of  this  charming  subject.  Mr. 
Lee's  third  picture  differs  from  both  the  preceding:  a  vessel  has  gone 
ashore,  and  the  tide  having  receded  she  has  been  stripped  and  broken  up 
by  a  party  of  seamen  who  are  returning  from  their  work :  this  is  a  fine 
composition,  it  is  beautifully  coloured,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
coast  and  its  occupants  are  well  preserved.  The  last  picture  of  the  four 
IB  a  fine  yawl  contending  against  a  rough  sea,  with  a  bold,  rocky  fore- 
ground on  the  left  hand.  Some  of  the  artist's  secret  is  told  here,  for  the 
vessel  is,  we  believe,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lee's  own  yacht,  in  which  he  has 
been  so  successfully  prosecuting  his  marine  studies. 

Of  the  tableaux  de  genre  which  we  have  seen,  some  are  excellent,  and 
all  of  high  merit.     Mr.  Frith's  principal  picture,  called  "  Many  happy 
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xetonis  of  ibe  day,"  wilt  hare  %  crowd  round  h  as  dense  as  tiiat  wUeli 
ooUected  the  year  before  last  to  see  fab  <<  Sands  at  Bamsgate.''  Little 
Alice,  tlie  heroine  of  the  piece,  is  obAj  two  jears  old,  and  nis  in  a  faigk 
chair  at  a  well-covered  table,  under  an  aieh  of  leaves  and  flowers,  faisr 
health  having  just  been  drank  by  all  the  numeroos  party,  a  het  to  which 
she  is  utteriy  indifferent,  all  the  feeling  she  is  capable  of  expressing  being 
ONutred  in  a  large  orange^  on  which  her  tiny  grasp  is  €nnly  fixe£  Bat 
her  indifference  is  not  shared  by  any  of  those  to  wnom  she  oekoigs ;  the 
still-beaatiful  grandmother,  the  chsoming  mother,  and  the  lorely  aont — a 
group  which  is  the  perfection  of  feminine  sweetness-— are  gazing  intentlj 
upon  the  in&nt  queen  of  the  day ;  the  exulting  fath^  and  the  plaeid 
grandfather,  who  sits  a  little  apart,  are  equally  enjoying  ^e  event,  ami 
a  host  of  little  brothers  and  sbters  (what  would  one  give  to  own  such  a 
family !)  are  taking  the  lion's  share  in  the  festivities.  For  compositioa, 
colour,  expression,  distribution  of  light,  air,  and  breadth  of  effect,  <i» 
picture  is  not  to  be  excelled. 

Amongst  diildren  too,  but  children  of  a  difiFerent  dttsa,  how  great  is 
Webster!  One  picture  only,  but  that  a  very  gem!  It  bears  the  name 
of  **  Hide  and  Sedc,"  but  needs  no  title  to  t^  its  story.  The  game 
takes  place  in  a  homdy  cottage,  and  perfectly  develops  the  ingemoos 
devices  of  a  set  of  young  creatures,  bent  on  deceiving  the  laaghing, 
joyous  searcher,  whose  moment  has  just  arrived,  and  who  is  entering  the 
cottage^oor.  Behind  that  door  two  sweet  little,  half-£rightened  girb  ore 
making  themselves  small  to  escape  observation;  one  bold  feflow,  with 
hare  legs  and  red  socks  exposed,  has  thrown  himself  into  the  baby's 
cradle  ;  another,  more  artful,  is  croudied  down  beside  the  smiEng  mother 
and  her  sleeping  infant ;  a  third,  cleverer  than  his  brother^  has  hidden 
himself  beneath  an  overturned  hamper,  but  has  forgotten  to  draw  in  his 
hand,  which  lies  on  the  red-bricked  floor ;  and  a  fourth,  a  little  girl,  deiwrer 
still,  has  taken  refuge  behind  her  grandmother's  grey  doak,  with  her  face 
to  the  wall,  from  whidi  it  hangs,  and  thinks  hersdf  perfectly  safe  horn 
observation — the  young  ostridi — because^  though  her  head  is  concealed, 
her  pretty  legs  a&d  feet  are  more  manifest  to  ^  eye  than  emiiaing  dsa 
in  the  oottage.  Such  fan  as  this  is  (Mily  to  be  seen  in  Webster  s  pictures ; 
we  feel  the  present,  hushed  enjoyment  and  every  moment  expeet  the  es» 
plosive  mirth  that  awaits  the  impending  discoveries.  To  partiealarise 
the  qualities  of  art  by  which  the  work  is  characterised  is  needless. 

ytt.  Faed  has  pn>dnced  this  year  a  companion  to  **  The  Mitherless 
Bttrn,''  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  *^  Home  and  the  Homdesa.* 
It  is  an  exquisite  cottage  interior,  in  Scotland  of  courae,  and  Barns  and 
Wordswordi  have  combined  to  furnish  him  with  subjects  for  illustration. 
<^  Homa"  is  the  cottar  sarrounded  by  his  family;  **  the  hoaeless*'  we  sea 
in  the  strangers  iriio  claim  his  hospitafity.  The  master  of  the  boose  is 
sitting  vrith  '*  the  lisping  in&nt  prattHng  on  his  knee" — beside  Imn  is  an 
elder  girl  seated  on  l^e  floor  playing  wiUi  a  pvppyi  and  behind  his  dmir, 
pouting,  the  kte  dariing  of  the  femily,  now  displaced  ;  the  sonsia 
^^thiiffcie  wifie"  is  smilingly  preparing  a  bowl  of  ^^parritcli"  (^'a  few 
pazritdi"  would  be  more  locally  correct),  and  a  sturdy  healthy  boy,  aom 
of  the  strai^rs,  is  attracted  dose  to  the  table  by  the  unwonted  prospeel 
of  a  hearty  meal ;  the  boy's  mother,  a  woman  who  has  seen  better  day% 
miserably  poor,  but  too  proud  to  beg,  sits  with  another  wearied  child,  a 
giri,   close  to  the   ^<wee  bit  ingle,"  the  ruddy  light  from  which  is 
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«( Uinlda'  boniuly"  upon  her  vell-fof med  bat  atteauatqd  featttres^-^-tha 
poet  of  the  lakes  having  filled  up  what  was  wanting  (for  the  painter's 
purpose)  in  the  versee  of  the  Bard  of  Ayr.  The  treatooent  of  this  sulbjeet 
is  £iU  of  the  best  feeling :  the  details  are  admirably  painted,  and  hexe 
again  without  any  sacrifice  of  breadth.  Mr.  Faed  has  another  pieture^ 
consisting  of  a  single  figure :  ''  Highland  Mary,'^  after  parting  with  her 
poet-lover.  She  is  resting  alone,  hv  the  hill-side»  on  her  way  homeward* 
a£ker  a  meeting  never  to  be  renewed  ;  sorrow  is  on  her  hyvely  cheeky  and 
tears  swim  in  her  soft  blue  eyes*  How  much  f<»rce  and  truth  there  are 
in  this  simple  subject  cannot  well  be  conveyed  by  written  words. 

Mr.  Solomon's  pictures  this  year  are  marked  by  his  accustomed  beau^ 
ties.  One  of  these  tells  a  pretty  story  with  sligM  materials:  the  Inevi- 
table bride  has  just  finished  her  toilet,  and  a  young  dressmaker  in  sobec 
grey,  who  is  fastening  the  last  knot  of  ribbons,  has  been  invited  by  the 
happy  girl  to  observe  the  portrait  of  her  bridegroom  in  the  bracelet  on 
her  ann»  which  the  humble  assistant  regards  with  aa  air  half  of  sadnaas 
and  half  of  pleasure,  as  if  she  were  thinkiftg  of  some  one  to  whom  she  is 
not  yet  wedded,  though  he  may  be  as  well  loved  as  the  fortunate  lover 
whose  portnut  is  thus  cherished.  The  heads  of  the  two  girls  make  a 
aharming  group:  the  cositrasts  between  the  delicate  pallw  and  black 
glossy  tresses  of  the  young  workwoman  and  the  brilliant  complexion  of 
the  golden-haired  hride^-between  pensiveness  on  the  one  hahd  aiid 
radiant  joy  cm  the  other — are  exceedingly  effective.  Mr.  Solomon'#  second 
picture  is  a  group  of  three  handsome  girls,  one  telling  fortunes  by  eard% 
the  other  two  listening.  The  centre  figure  is  a  lovely,  dark-eyed  creatuK^ 
with,  au  air  so  serious  that  even  the  rallying  laughter  of  her  fair  eonr 
pauion  fails  to  distract  her  thoughts  from  the  apprehenoon  of  a  doubts 
fill  futurUi.  The  story  is  prettily  told,  and  the  actors  in  it  are  all  modds 
of  heaut]f :  the  oolounng  is  fresh  and  bright^  and  the  leafy,  sun-toucbad 
bower  vriihout,  all  brilliancy,  in  spite  of  the  pas(nng  doud  which  seema 
reflected  on  the  countenance  of  the  thoughtful  girl  whose  attention  m 
riveted  on  a  card.  Miss  Sdiomon,  whose  talents  we  have  so  often  barne 
witness  to,  has  made  a  notable  advance,  in  a  picture  which  tdls  a  toudung 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  Beadle,  in  the  shape  of  a  pale,  fleunting  mothw 
and  her  infant,  who  are  ordered  off  the  steps  of  a  church  by  the  Bumble 
in  authority,  to  make  way  for  a  lady  of  conditkm  and  her  weU-dressfid 
chiUL  Neither  of  those,  however,  for  whose  sake  the  poor  are  oontemned* 
ester  into  the  feelings  of  the  truculent  official ;  there  are  both  shame  and 
eompassioa  in  the  lady's  look,  and  het  pretty  boy  gaies  with  surpriaad 
interest  on  the  small  intrudw  pressed  to  its  mother's  bosom. 

Mr.  H*  O'Neil  has  given  himsdf  a  very  pleasant  theme.  It  is  the  pvo- 
damatioa  by  the  bellman  of  a  small  market  town  announciDg  to  a  crowd 
of  excited  rtmAoB^  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  the  arrival  of  a  travelling 
Circus,  evidence  of  wbidi  is  moreover  given  by  the  appearance  in  the 
background  of  the  attractive  ''  Hippodrome"  van.  Here  is  a  smiling 
£»r»er  (an  old  and  weleome  acquaintance)  leanbg  on  a  hayfork — beside 
him  a  wondering  friend  with  a  turnpike  ticket  in  his  hat — rather  move 
remote  a  Cheap  Jack,  praising  his  own  wares  unheeded— nearer  to  the 
spectator,  a  baAer,  who  has  rushed  out  to  learn  what  is  g<uxig  on,  leaj* 
ii^  a  weU-lathered  euslomm  unshaven;  a  blind  man  and  his  hungry  dog 
are  pffemmnt  in  the  crovrd,  and  in  the  oentre  of  the  principal  group  w 
old  woman  driving  a  donkey-cart  is  a  conspicuous  figure.     It  would  takt 
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op  some  space  to  describe  all  the  personages  in  tins  pictoie  so  full  of  dia- 
zacter,  so  we  most  lesre  it  till  it  is  able  to  tell  its  own  tale  on  the  5tli  of 
Maj.  Mr.  O'Neil  has  a  very  pretty  smaller  pictore,  called  ^  An  affse- 
tion  of  the  hearty"  in  which  a  very  modest  yoong  lady  is  taken  by  her 
grandmamma  to  consolt  the  family  surgeon  on  the  nature  of  an  inacm- 
table  complaint— quite  past  her  power  of  disooYcry.  The  friendly  man  of 
art  is  feeling  the  damsel's  pulse,  and  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  smile  and 
the  twinkle  of  his  eye  we  see  that  the  cause  of  her  malady  is  no  secret  to 
him,-*eren  if  a  certain  narrow  pink  ribbon,  at  one  end  of  which  is  pro* 
bably  a  hidden  miniature,  did  not  help  to  enlighten  him.  The  timyity 
of  the  charming  patient,  who  eridently  fears  discorery,  is  admirable. 

Mr.  Rankley's  picture,  "  From  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,"  is  a  Tcry 
clever  one.  He  is  an  ardst  whose  merit  is  more  and  more  developed  at 
eadi  SQooeeding  Exhibition.  There  is  a  ringulariy  bold  effect  produced 
in  his  present  work,  which  is  scarcely  understood  at  a  6r8t  glance,  but 
which,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  a  very  truthful  one.  The  subject 
is  a  cottage  interior  by  fire-light,  where  the  gradation  from  in&ncy  to  old 
age  in  the  same  £unily  is  very  originally  treated ;  the  grouping  is  good, 
and  the  feeling  very  pure,  with  much  artistic  and  careful  management. 

Mr.  Grant  also  continues  to  make  manifest  progress.  The  first  of  two 
pictures  which  he  sends  in,  <*  An  old  soldier  telling  the  story  of  his  cam- 
j^igns,"  is  full  of  truth  and  tenderness.  The  young  family  from  The 
HaU,  of  which  the  veteran  and  his  wife  are  the  lodge-keepers,  have  paid 
a  visit  to  the  aged  couple :  two  fine  boys  are  listening  to  the  old  man, 
and  examining  the  scars  he  proudly  shows  ;  a  younger  brother  is  taken 
up  with  the  weapons  which  hang  over  the  fireplace  ;  one  fair  sister 
stands  thoughtfully  listening,  while  a  younger  one  is  enjoying  the  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  of  the  kind  old  woman,  once  her  nurse,  to  whom  she 
has  brought  a  handsomely-bound  Bible.  The  picture  is  altogether  very 
detightfuL  There  is  great  merit,  too,  in  the  second  work  of  Mr.  Grant, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  interference  of  two  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  prevent 
a  herd  of  idle  boys  from  persecuting  a  poor  Jew  pedlar. 

With  the  exception  of  what  Mr.  Ansdell  has  done  for  dogs  and  deer 
and  their  collaterals,  we  know  nothing  of  the  animal  painters.  He, 
however,  has  three  pictures,  which  quite  repay  us  for  what  we  may  have 
missed  elsewhere.  The  first  is  a  Highland  ^rl  with  setters  ;  the  second, 
a  snow  scene,  in  which  a  Highland  shepherd  is  carrying  off  a  newly-born 
lamb  to  the  farm  with  the  old  ewe  following,  and  a  real  shepherd's  dog 
attending;  and  the  third,  called  ^^The  Browser's  halloo,"  represents  a 
former  custom  in  the  New  Forest  of  calling  the  deer  to  be  fed  by  the 
keeper.  All  these  subjects  are  beautifully  treated — the  last  especially — 
and  we  only  regret  that  our  want  of  space  prevents  a  more  detailed  notice. 
A  word  or  two  must  not  be  omitted  respecting  Mr.  Hardy's  exquisitely 
painted  interiors ;  for  breadth  and  finish  his  Kentish  cottage  scenes  may 
bear  comparison  with  Ostade  and  Gerard  Douw.  We  hear  of  fine  por- 
traits, notably  those  of  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Desanges — ^the  former  limiting 
the  exercise  of  his  art  in  this  direction  ;  and  we  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  some  in  delicately  tinted  crayons,  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Browning, 
ihe  most  graceful  productions  in  that  particular  style  which  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Two,  of  these^  the  portraits  of  Miss  Gore  and  Miss  Blanche 
Ainswortb,  will  rivet  the  spectator's  attention,  and  dwell,  as  they  deserve, 
long  in  his  memory. 
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Temby  may  account  itself  a  happy  place  in  having  had  Mr.  Gosse  for 
its  visitor  in  the  summer  of  1854.  If  he  goes  on  writing  a  book  each 
year  in  commemoration  of  the  scene  of  his  holiday  trip,  and  thereby  at- 
tracting custom  to  the  spot,  in  the  shape  of  eager  throngs  of  nature-wor- 
shippers  and  nature-inquisitors,  of  both  sexes  and  all  sorts — fiit,  fair,  and 
fort-uitous, — ^if  the  publication  of  a  popular  tome  becomes  the  matter-of* 
course  sequent  of  a  June  in  Devonshire,  or  a  July  in  Pembrokeshire,—- 
it  will  soon  be  a  question  of  importance  with  all  the  sea-side  and  water* 
ing-places  throughout  Great  Britain,  which  of  them  shall  next  secure  the 
holiday  visitation  of  so  pleasant  and  eke  profitable  a  guest.  He  will 
come  to  be  as  much  in  request  as  the  British  Association ;  representatives 
of  this  rising  village,  and  that  aspiring  hamlet,  will  be  waiting  upon 
him  anon,  to  prefer,  and  show  cause  for,  their  respective  claims  to  his 
company;  possibly  counsel  will  be  retained,  and  in  some  cases  a  retain- 
iag-fee  be  offered  sub  rosa  to  the  much-in-request  naturalist  himself,  to 
make  sure  of  him  at  once  ;  a  case  of  Nisi  PriuSj — that  is  to  say,  unless 
previously  engaged.  From  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  common  and  un- 
common places  will  be  hurrying  to  book  a  place  in  his  good  books.  For 
a  summer  book  by  Mr.  Gosse  is  a  standing  or  stereotyped  advertisement 
in  favour  of  the  locale  it  treats  of.  Thereby  any  sucti  local  habitation 
gets  a  name — supposing  it  to  have  none  before  ;  and  as  good  as  a  new 
name,  if  it  be  already  provided — a  real  and  substantial,  in  addition  to  its 
existing  '*  nominal"  value. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  Tenby  had  been  recommended  to  our  author, 
by  his  friend  and  fellow-savant,  Mr.  Bowerbank,  as  ^'  the  prince  of  places 
for  a  naturalist."  Thither  he  wended  in  June,  18o4  ;  and  ecce  signum  ! 
in  the  shape  of  the  enthusiastic,  eloquent,  healthy-toned,  grave  and  gay, 
very  graphic  and  sometimes  garrulous  volume  now  before  us,  with  its 
four-and- twenty  beautifully  finished  and  often  curiously  novel  illustra- 
tions, which  form  a  complete  study  of  themselves — a  sort  of  private 
Aquarium  for  the  reader's  own  library-table — for  the  book  is  not  at  all  a 
book  to  be  shelved,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  a  book  in  these 
over-productive  times.  The  nearly  forty  letters  it  contains  are  occupied 
with  a  detailed  record  of  Mr.  Gosse's  summer  doings  at  Tenby ;  almost 
every  day's  engagement  being  set  down,  he  tells  us,  just  as  it  occurred  ; 
tide-pool  explorations,  cavern  searchings,  microscopic  examinations, 
scenery  huntings,  road-side  pryings, — here  they  all  are,  he  says,  making 
up  a  faithful  narrative  of  how  he  was  engaged  mr  about  six  weeks  at  that 
''  prince  of  places"  for  the  like  of  him.  Little  fear  is  there  of  the  book's 
beine  accepted,  according  to  the  hope  he  expresses  in  its  behalf  as 
another  Lesson  from  a  popular  and  recognised  public  Teacher  in  the  im- 
portant art  of  How  and  What  to  Observe. 

As  usual,  he  purveys  po^um  of  varied  sorts  for  varied  tastes ;  pieces 
de  rdsistance  for  men  of  science,  whose  grinders  and  digestive  organs  are 
capable  of  making  way  witli  such  fare ;  and  kickshaws,  or  quelques 
choseSy  lightsome  and  supplementary,  for  weaker  stomachs,  which  *'  turn" 
at  technical  nomenclature,  and  must  either  be  indulged  with  less  ponder- 

*  Tenby:  a  Sea-side  Holiday.  By  Pliilip  Henry  Gosse,  A.L.S.  London:  Van 
Voorst    1856. 
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0U8  diet,  or  (what  an  entertainer  of  Mr.  Gosse's  ^'  means"  of  eutertun- 
ment  could  never  allow)  be  sent  empty  away. 

The  scientific  will  consult  with  interest  his  descriptions,  for  example,  of 
the  Great  Rhiaostome,  that  most  gieantic  of  alt  the  Meduan  tiiat  swim 
the  European  seao  a  specimen  of  which,  some  two  feet  in  height,  faaTia^ 
been  pushed  or  tewed  to  ihe  quajr-stepe  in  ^nt  of  Mr.  Geese'a  lodgings, 
was  secured  by  him,  deposit^  m  a  large  bath  filled  wkh  aea-wafter, 
wherein  it  eonld  fioat  side-wise,  and  carry  oat  its  pohnoDie  ecMiiraelioDS, 
thofi^  without  room  enough  to  torn  itscif,— and  there  examined  by  Kin 
as  mnutely  as  he,  and  more  so  than  the  Great  Rhizostome  itasif  (how- 
ever susceptible  to  flattering  attentions)  could  possibly  desire ;— or  agam, 
the  Stages  Horn  Polype,  as  he  calls  a  curious  bnnehing  sponge-fiks 
creature,  to  be  found  in  plenty  near  Tenby, — and  the  ClaTeliii%  a  social 
Motttiek,  Eke  a  little  crystal  pitcher  in  form,  with  a  transparent  hodj 
•i^th  of  an  inch  long,  and  y^^th  wide, — and  the  diluted  race  PetR' 
etUaruEy  which  Mr.  Gosse  is  perfecdy  satisfied  are  in  fiict  essential  <»rgaD8 
of  the  Echinoderm.  The  microscope  shows  the  base  of  the  stem  of  eadi 
PedMceUaria  to  be  evidently  continuous  with  the  common  integument 
that  invests  the  spine,  and  cnrganically  united  to  it,  (without  any  ths 
slightest  trace  of  suture,  or  perceptible  difference  of  structure.  He  cot 
off  with  a  raaor  a  thin  transverse  slice  of  a  living  ray,  and  immedtatdy 
laid  it,  covered  vrith  sea-water,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope ;  when  1m 
found  the  PedieeUaria  quite  motionless,  and  evidently  dead,  Mke  the 
auckers  with  which  they  were  associated — a  result  opposing,  by  its  iastaa* 
taneous  character,  the  notion  of  the  former  bebg  parasitic  animak 
Equally  certain  is  Mr.  Gosse,  in  spite  of  what  Professor  Agaasiz  calls  the 
absurdity  of  the  notion,  that  the  "  fine  vibratile  cifia"  which  cover  the 
auckers  of  the  sea-urchin,  are  organs  of  locomotion.  ^'  When  Prolessor 
Agassis  says  this  notion  is  absurd,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  he 
never  saw  an  £chinus  in  progression.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  tate 
up  my  specimens,  dragging  them  firom  their  moorings  (even  at  the  riik 
et  tearing  asunder  I^Me  delicate  organs,  as  often  happened),  when  1 
vrished  to  institute  some  special  examination,  and  hold  them  against  the 
glaas  aide  of  the  Aquarium  for  a  few  seconds,  when  invariably  the  sneken 
were  one  by  one  appressed  to  the  glass,  and  presently  adhered,  so  that  I 
oeuld  fearlessly  let  it  go.  Immediately  more  and  more  were  put  tot^ 
and  stretched  to  thw  utmost  extent,  firmly  mooring  the  animal  at  aH 
points.  Here  it  would  occasionally  rest  motionless,  except  for  the  con- 
tinual waving  to  and  fro  of  the  firee  suckers  and  the  spines  ;  but  nowaad 
then  it  would  set  out  on  a  march,  and  advance  deliberate,  but  Bfa&  tele* 
lably  fiast,  all  round  the  glass  sides.  Certainly  Professor  Agaasia  wooU 
■e(  say  that  the  spine-tops  alone  could  enable  an  JSehitnu  to  wusA 
securely  along  a  perpendicular  plate  of  riasa.  Besides,  it  needs  bat  a 
gknoe  to  see  that  it  is  the  suckers  that  rei^  carry  the  body  fdong.*"  The 


ingenious  conjecture  broached  by  Agasris,  that  the  Pedieettarim  wkj  ^ 
the  infant  jEe^fMt,  «« which  after  their  excbsion  affix  themseives  oa  the 
akio  of  their  mether,*  ia  another  point  on  which  our  author  confronts,  aad 
mmj  will  agree  confutes,  the  learned  proleasor.  If  the  PedtosftirMV 
vacre  emhtyonic  forms,  wonkl  they,  Mr.  Gosse  asks,  be  alwaya  pwseat, 
and  stationary,  as  they  confessedly  are — ^no  one  having  yet  fouM  aaet- 
urcfain  without  them  ?  But  he  can,  furthermoie,  appeal  with  aasuiance 
to  the  recent  researches  of  Prof.  J.  Mueller  on  the  embryofe^  of  ^ 
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EeUnodeDaata,  aa  eomdaaively  aetdingthe  qaettion  agiinti  JML  Agaasii'a 
ooojeotiire* 

The  8eeti<m  devoted  to  Lwninous  AuiimJs,  in  the  present  Tohime^  le 
abo  wotthy  of  note  bj  atodenta  of  natoral  history ;  the  ilinstratiTe  platea 
areeaeh  a  cwriom  feUtiku  in  its  way:  stUl  mofo  so  the  '^Botifera" 
illustrationsy  whick  give  a  "  oowei^'  of  new  intorest  to  the  letter-press  of 
an  already  aaoat  interesting^  (UMpter. 

Meanwhile  the  general  readsr  (who^  despite  his  title,  is  apt  to  be 
particolav  in  this  matter)  is  duly  catered  for  in  a  highly  misoeUaneow 
IhII  of  £ure.  SSoology  is  indeed  Mn  Gosse's  hobby,  and  never  haa 
aooiogical  student  reason  to  ezelaim 

For  oh !  for  oh !  the  hobby-horse  hi  forgot. 
But  the  g^od  steed  is  not  worn  to  a  shadow,  or  ridden  to  death.  Hie 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,  and  gets  off  it  now  and  then,  and 
babbles  o'  green  fields,  and  stoops  to  pick  the  flowers  in  them,  and  sits 
down  to  talk  with  the  rustics,  and  sticks  in  the  mire  in  the  act  of  bog- 
botaniang,  and  inspects  old  castles  and  churches  and  abbeys,  and  holds 
you  by  the  button  whi]e  he  tells  a  local  legend  as  it  was  told  to  him,  or 
quotes  a  couplet  from  Dan  Chaucer,  or  a  stanza  from  Earl  Surrey,  or 
some  lines  to  the  purpose  from  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  JfGss  Twamley 
or  Ebenezer  ElHott  or  Bbhop  Mant.  Indeed  it  approximates  to  a  fault, 
the  habit  he  has  of  putting  down  all  he  sees,  hears,  and  thinks ;  in  works 
on  natural  history  one  could  well  dispense  with  flings  at  Bomanism,  for 
instance ;  that  yeteran  naturalist  Mr.  Waterton  would  be  none  the  less 
agreeable,  were  his  readers  left  unaware  of  his  zeal  for  his  own  Boman 
Catholic  Church, — and  Mr.  Gosse  would  lose  nothing  of  our  respect 
w^ere  he  to  refrain  from  Protestant  ebullitions  of  feeling  in  the  midst  of 
his  researches. 

At  Pembroke  Castle,  for  example,  Mr.  Gosse  cannot  quit  the  Con- 
fessional without  reflecting  on  '*  what  deeds  of  cruelty  were  wrought 
here,"  all  to  be  "  declared  in  that  day, 

*  Dies  ina,  dies  il]a» 

when  in  Babrkm  '  shall  be  found  the  blood  of  saints,  and  of  pn^pkets^ 
and  of  all  that  were  ahuii  npon  the  earth.' "  At  Carew  Castle,  a 
dungeon  hole  behind  the  penitent-oeil  in  the  diapel,  elicits  from  hin 
ii»  obsenration,  that  '^  it  is  good  to  see  snch  places  with  one's  own  eyes  ; 
they  form  a  soleoui  speaking  teatimoiiy  to  those  grim  realities  which  si 
is  too  mneh  the  foshson  to  think  ligray  o(  or  boldly  to  deny,  in  tUa 
age, — the  meidless  cruelty  and  bkodtbiiBtiness  of  Popery,  wherever  and 
whenever  dommant.  The  sig^''  he  adds,  ''of  this  dark  dungeon,  aa  of 
that  in  Pemhn^e  Castle  before,  eaosed  me  to  breathe  more  heartily  the 
fNrayer,  that  this  nation  may  nerer  again  be  taken  eaptive  in  the  rapal 
toils."  Having  to  describe  a  series  of  crystalline  spines,  curved  in  a 
scythe-like  forss,  which  distingnisbes  a  eertain  miniaUne  fidi,  of  de- 
bataUe  speeies,  our  good  Protestant  dmvs  on  Popery  for  an  ill«etn#* 
tion :  *'  The  whc^  ^iparatos,  when  widely  gaping  and  forcibly  cloaiBg>, 
looks  truly  fonmdable ;  and  reminded  me  ^  a  horriUa  instrament  of 
Filial  cruelty  vAich  I  have  read  o^  aa  used  in  some  German  eitiee 
during  the  middle  ages^  which  conrirted  of  a  number  of  seythe-Uadaa 
set  in  opposing  rowa,  and  wotked  by  machinery  across  tiA  oAer.'* 
Nay,  he  is  even  aeandalised  by  the  faaein  for  holy  water,  die  piscina,  and 
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ihe  ancient  sancte  bell,  in  the  venerable  little  church  at  Gumfireston : 
'*I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  objects  are  considered  with  only  an 
antiquarian  interest:  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  known  and  loTed  and 
preached  in  this  litde  edifice,  and  these  relics  of  old  Popish  darkness  are 
of  no  further  value  than  what  they  possess  as  illustrations  of  a  former 
age.  For  my  own  private  opinion,  even  that  measure  of  interest  would 
scarcely  induce  me  to  tolerate  their  presence  in  a  place  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  God."  Mr.  Gosse  is  admirable  in  and  about  the  Aqua- 
rium ;  charming  among  Sea-Urchins  and  Sea*Anemonies ;  really  great 
whether  in  the  shallows  or  depths  of  marine  zoology  ;  but  possibly  out  of 
his  depth,  at  any  rate  out  of  his  element,  in  theological  polemics :  he 
may  be  sound  in  the  faith,  as  he  is  hearty  in  it,  but  why  obtrude  its 
controversial  side  on  people  who  seek  him  as  a  natural  historian  alone  ? 
Ne  Aquarius  uUra  Aquarium. 

His  is  manifestly  such  a  healthy,  enjoying,  and  (to  use  Jeffrey's 
favoured  phrase)  sweet*blooded  a  nature,  that  we  wonder  the  more  at 
his  turning  aside  from  genial  pursuits,  to  say  things  that  must  needs  stir 
ill-blood  in  some  of  his  readers;  for  we  presume  even  ^*  Papishers " 
are  capable  of  enjoying  the  marvels  of  creation,  and  of  studying  with 
good  will  the  opera  omnia  of  our  pleasant  and  prolific  A.L.S.  He  is  a 
right  cordial  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  with  a  soul  open  to 
all  skyey  influences,  to  all  the  choral  music  and  the  gladdening  sights  of 
"  dear  goddess"  Mature.     He  is  all  eyes. 

Whene'er  he  takes  his  walks  abroad, 

and  all  ears,  whether  to  bird-symphonies,  or  to  the  homely  gossip  of 
boor  and  hind,  tinker  and  tar.  He  pumps  little  National  School-boys 
on  the  sea-beach,  to  add  to  his  reservoir  of  zoological  nomenclature.  He 
enjoys  the  garrulity  of  an  old  salt  on  the  habits  of  birds^for  example, 
the  universal  custom  with  such  as  feed  on  fish,  to  swallow  their  finny 
victim  head  foremost,  a  process  necessary  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  fins  and  spines  frequently  project,  though  instinct  here  seems 
to  be  sometimes  at  fault — ^witness  *'old  Tommy's"  narrative  as  follows: — 
''  Once  upon  a  time  I  was  in  Milford  Haven  :  I  see  9kcomoral  [cormo- 
rant] catch  a  gurnard.  He  had  got  'un  hold  by  the  tail,  and  whether 
he  forgot  to  throw  'un  up,  I  don'  know,  but  he  tried  to  swallow  'un  so. 
The  prickles  took  him  in  the  throat,  and — bless  ye,  sir !  he  turned  over 
in  a  minute !"  This  was  told  apropos  of  Mr.  Gosse  and  his  companion 
observing  a  cormorant  on  the  topmost  edge  of  a  slender  columnar  peak 
off  St.  Margaret's,  which  suddenly  swoop^  down  upon  the  sea,  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  surface,  but  presently  emerged,  bearing  in  his 
beak  a  silvery  fish,  which  he  carried  back  to  his  watch-tower — when  he 

Sive  a  toss  of  his  head  upward,  and  without  seeming  to  lose  his  g^p  of 
e  prey,  so  turned  it,  that  it  was  swallowed  head  foremost 
Mr.  Gosse  always  encourages  communications,  from  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  plus  women  and  boys.  Standing  to  admire  the  mbmarine 
forest  below  Amruth,  he  is  pleased  with  the  "  eloquence"  of  a  lame  old 
man  who  discourses,  pipe  in  mouth,  on  the  subject:  "  People  cell  it  sea- 
turf;  they  cart  it  away  for  manure,  and  it  all  goes  to  earth :  they  put  it 
on  the  barley  and  oats.  Anybody  can  see  it's  wood,  by  the  look,  the 
grain.  Shell-fish  pierce  it  'Tis  fight  stuff,  but  'tis  the  brme  in  it  that's 
tile  good.     They  get  it  at  low  water,  springs  or  neaps,  alike."     Mr. 
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Gofite  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  spectmens  of  the  wood  of  this 
ancient  forest^  now  completely  covered  by  the  sea,  and  found  some  of  the 
blocks  perforated,  as  the  <*  old  man  eloquent"  told  him,  with  shell-fish — 
others  qnite  solid,  resisting  the  knife  and  the  saw  as  perfectly  as  fresh 
wood.  The  pieces  he  saw,  appear  to  have  been  poplar  and  oak ;  but  elm, 
willow,  and  alder  are  said  to  occur  as  well;  and  ne  was  informed  that 
after  storms,  trunks  and  roots  are  occasionally  laid  bare  at  the  recess  of 
the  autumnal  spring-tides,  which  have  marks  of  the  axe  still  fresh  upon 
them,  proving  that  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  has  been  effected  smoe 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  civilised  man.  There  are,  by  common 
report,  other  submerged  forests  to  be  met  with  on  the  Welsh  coast. 

Another  day,  Mr.  Crosse  is  en  rapport,  or  in  a  state  oi  entente  cordiale^ 
with  a  ragged  donkey-boy  on  the  sands  at  Tenby,  who  is  couimunicative 
as  to  the  local  nomenclature  of  certain  of  the  more  lowly  invertebrate 
animals,— calling  the  common  Troehus  umbiUeatus  ^'  Sweet  William," 
the  Mactra  <<  Cockles,"  and  the  Solen  a  ''  Hay-fish."  "  He  enlightened 
me,"  says  the  docile  zoologist, ''  on  the  difference  between  the  hole  of  the 
'  Cockle'  and  that  of  the  *  Hay-fish ;'  that  the  latter  is  deeper,  and  that 
the  '  fish'  retires  more  rapidly  on  alarm ;  but  he  cautioned  me  on  the 
danger  of  putting  my  finger  into  the  burrow,  as  the  *  Hay-fish'  would 
break  it  [the  finger]  all  to  pieces.' "  After  this,  their  conversation  grew 
discursive,  and  the  health  of  his  donkey  was  the  subject  of  the  younger 
zoologist's  lamentation  :  he  only  hoped  the  poor  beast  would  live  through 
the  winter,  for  Good  Friday  would  set  him  all  to  rights  again.  **  We 
g^ves  the  cross-buns  to  the  donkeys,  and  to  all  kinds  of  catUe  ;  and  they 
always  cures  'em  of  everything  ; — mother  always  does  I"  Was  not  Mr. 
Gosse's  Protestant  zeal  aroused  by  this  profesrion  ?  He  makes  no  com- 
ment; but  after  his  denunciation  of  the  bell  and  basin  in  Gumfreston 
church,  one  might  safely  reckon  on  a  warning  agamst  the  equally  harm- 
less (if  well  made,  and  eaten  in  moderation)  one  a  penny  two  a  penny 
hot  cross-buns.  At  our  next  visit  to  Tenby  we  shall  make  a  point  of 
seeking  out  the  donkey-boy,  to  learn  the  effect  of  Good  Friday  fare  on  his 
four-legged  friend. 

The  chapter  on  '^  trawling^  is  an  amusing  and  informing  one.  Mr. 
GoBse  liked  to  stand  at  his  window,  he  tells  us,  and  see  the  Trawlers 
getting  under  weigh  on  a  Monday  morning — shaking  out  the  dark  red 
sails,  that  lay  awhile  flapping  against  the  booms — ^and  heaving  up  the 
anchor  witii  a  half  song,  half  cry,  <<  Ho !  heave  ye  ho !"  that  came 
mellowed  and  softened  by  distance  on  the  ear — ^followed  by  the  harsh 
creaMng  of  the  gaff  upon  the  mast,  as  tiie  mainsail  rose  up,  and  up,  and 
up,  till  it  was  *'  all  taut ;"  when  up  went  the  jib,  and  out  glided  one 
snug  little  craft — then  another,  and  another,  ana  another — ^all  of  them 
presentiy  appearing  off  Tenby  Head,  each  the  counterpart  of  the  rest,  all 
under  the  same  canvas,  mainsail,  gaff-topsail,  foresail,  and  jib — anon  shut 
in  by  St.  Catharine's  cliffs,  and  when  next  seen,  so  far  out  in  the  offing  as 
to  be  but  brown  specks.  As  tiiey  run  away  to  sea  the  trawl  is  hoisted  up 
to  the  mast-head.  It  is  here  described  as  a  net  of  conical  form,  run- 
ning off  to  a  point — about  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  deep. 
**  The  upper  edge  of  the  mouth  is  fostened  to  a  stout  beam  of  fir-wood, 
twenty-nve  feet  long,  the  ends  of  which  carry  the  tratol-Jieads.  These 
are  stout  flat  bars  ofiron  bent  into  a  semicircle  of  three  feet  wide,  to  keep 
the  foot  of  the  trawl  (or  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  to  drag  over  the 
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Wfr-bottom)  that  distanee  below  tbe  beam.  To  the  ewnr^  of  eaeh  head 
h  liisteiwd  the  trawl-ropt,  which  is  so  loose  as  to  ceoede  in  a  eivred  line 
tohalf  the  length  of  the  trawl;  it  isastout  rope  well'8er?ed*(orooated) 
widi  sponyam  for  presenratioii.  Within  the  bag  of  the  net  are  podkett, 
which  open  backwuds.  To  each  end  of  the  becm  is  affixed  a  stout  lope^ 
ooming  to  a  point  in  front,  and  thus  forming  a  triangle  widi  the  beam  for 
its  base :  this  line  is  t^  bridie  ;  and  at  its  point  it  is  eonneeted  with  a 
■trong  poHey  (the  warp)  by  means  of  a  Mock.  The  warp  is  made  hot 
on  board,  and  it  is  by  hauling  on  it  that  the  net  is  drawn  in  fer  examina- 
tion. A  new  trawl  costs  SOL  or  601.,  and  the  boat  is  worth  abont  7001." 
The  we^t  of  the  apparatus  carries  it  speedily  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
baoyancy  of  the  fir-b^un  keeps  the  vpper  edge  of  the  net,  with  itsdf,  free 
from  the  groond ;  and  when  fairiy  adjusted,  the  net  trails  behind  the 
boat,  the  trawl-rope  dragging  the  bottom  in  a  curre,  extending  some 
twenty  feet  behind  the  bc»un.  The  rope  comes  widi  the  abraptnesB  of  a 
'^  rough  custom^r^'  to  *' astonish  the  natives,"  who  are  dining,  or  taking 
iheir  siesta,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Up  they  go»  at  tii^  first  rode 
serving  of  so  startling  a  summons.  Give  them  rope  enough,  as  die  pro- 
Terb  says,  and  they  will  infallibly  do  f^  themselves.  Rope  enough  is  in 
dns  instance  literally  given,  and  accordingly  they  are  done.  To  escape 
the  rope  they  ascend  with  a  duplex  aim  at  the  akissimo  and  the  prestis- 
s»KO*  But  in  this  act  of  ascension,  they  oome  into  coUinon  with  the  net, 
which  expands  above  ihem  ''like  a  roof."  Upward  movem^it  bmg 
ehecked,  they  try  sidelong.  Alas,  ti6o  soon  they  find  an  end,  in  wander- 
ing mazes  lost  ''  If  they  go  one  way,  diey  are  in  the  bag  of  the 
net ;  if  the  other,  the  pockets  which  are  hanging  down  receive  them  ; 
if  dier  sink  again,  the  trawl-rope,  which  is  constantly  advancing,  has 
earried  the  bottom  of  the  net  beyond  them,  and  they  are  completely 
taken."  Of  coarse  it  is  only  certain  kinds  of  fish  that  can  be  thus  cap- 
tured. The  trawl  is  impotent  against  fish  that  swim  in  shoals  at  the  sur- 
hoe ;  the  mackerel  ignores  it,  the  herring  rises  superior  to  it ;  but  it 
works  its  will  on  red  mullet,  makes  away  with  skate  ad  Ubitum,  is  irre- 
sistible in  its  advances  to  turbot  and  brill,  and  captivates  gurnards  whole- 
sale, and  proves  to  flounder  after  flounder  what  flats  they  are.       • 

The  net  is  partly  hauled  aboard  to  discharge  its  contents.  Hie  uj^ier 
dasses  of  the  captured  fish,  such  as  sole  and  turbot,  are  fbrdiwith  *<de- 
bowelled,"  and  packed  away  in  the  hold  ;  the  lower  ordere,  such  as  ling 
and  hake,  and  sudi  small  deer  (if  ling  and  hake  may  be  so  called,  as  well 
as  rats  and  mice)  are  thrown  in  loose ;  and  the  riff-rafi^,  the  canaille,  the 
Bohemians  of  the  vasty  deep^ — ihe  reluse,  in  short,  which  remains  after 
this  short  division  sum,— are  swept  overboard  with  all  convenient  speed 
and  uttermost  contempt 

Mr.  Grosse  naturally  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  this  contemptuous  and  indis- 
criminate system  of  lauser  idler*  We  may  readily  suppose,  he  reminds  us, 
that  so  extensive  a  sweeping  of  the  sea-floor  must  present  unrivalled 
opportunities  of  gadiering  the  epoOa  opima  of  marine  natural  history. 
'*  It  makes  a  natiiralist's  mouth  water^ — aloiost  his  eyes,  surely,  if  he  be 
an  enthusiast  ^ndeed  we  feel  pretty  certain  that,  in  moody  redecti(m  on 
this  waste  of  precious  stores,  Mr.  Gosse  must  <moe  and  agam 
Some  natural  tears  have  shed,  nor  wiped  them  soon, 
but  refused  to  be  comforted,  where  comfort  there  was  none  at  or  in 
hand) — <^  it  nuJces  a  naturalist's  mouth  water  only  to  imagine  to  himself 
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the  nature  of  the  ^rubbish,'  which  is  unceremoniously  swept  overboard 
after  e?ery  haul.  Tbe  muhitttdes  of  minnte  Fishes  (which,  being  uneat- 
able, are  valueless);  the  fine  and  rare  Shells,  both  univalve  and  bivalve; 
the  strange  Asddians ;  the  Crastaeea  and  Cirripedes ;  the  elegant  Worms 
and  other  Annelides;  the  Sea*cucumbers,  Urchins,  and  Stars;  the 
MedussBy  great  and  small,  covered  and  naked-eyed;  the  Corals,  the 
Anemones,  the  Sea-pens,  and  Sea-shrubs,  and  numberless  other  unnamed 
and  unnameable  creatures,  things  on  which  the  eye  of  no  naturalist  has 
ever  3^et  rested ; — the  multitudes  of  these  that  are  every  day  trampled 
under  foot,  and  thrust  out  of  sight  at  the  point  of  the  besom,  would,  I 
suspect,  be  enough  to  keep  the  ^  Annals,'  the  '  Zoolo^t,*  the  ^  Naturalist,' 
and  all  our  other  scientific  periodicals,  full  to  overflowing  with  novelties, 
for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 

*^  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  induce  the  trawlers  to  bring  any  of  their 

*  rubbish'  home.  Money,  that  in  general  '  makes  the  mare  to  go'  in  any 
direction  you  wish,  seems  to  have  lost  its  stimulating  power,  when  the 
duty  to  be  performed,  the  quid  pro  qnOj  is  the  putting  of  a  shovelful  of 

*  rubbish'  into  a  bucket  of  water,  instead  of  jerking  it  overboard.  No, 
they  haven't  got  time.  Tou  tiy  to  work  on  their  firiendship ;  you  sit  and 
chat  with  them  ;  and  think  you  have  succeeded  in  worming  yourself  into 
their  good  graces  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the  not  very 
onerous  task  of  bringing  in  a  tub  of  ^rubbish.'  But  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  you  are  disappointed." 

That  the  thing  is  not,  however,  utterly  hopeless,  Mr.  Gosse  bears 
eocperto  crede  evidence, — a  tub  of  ^  rubbish'  having  been  actually  secured 
by  him  more  than  once  or  twice.  He  found  the  boys  more  open  to  ad- 
vances than  the  men ;  and  advises  all  who  may  be  aisposed  to  try  their 
hand  on  a  bucket  of  trawler's  '^  rubbish"  to  begfin  with  the  cabin-boy,  in 
their  adoption  of  the  preliminary  postulate  of  ^  first  catching  your  hare.* 
He  was  rather  unfortunate  in  the  specimens  brought  to  him,  which  were 
**  sadly  disappointing^  when  they  came  to  be  examined,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  the  commonest  kind  of  Hydroid  Zoophytes ;  but,  as  he 
says,  scores  of  species  were  doubtless  brushed  overboard  when  this 
residuary  trash  was  bundled  into  the  basket :  the  former,  by  hypothesis 
desideratay  and  in  effect  rum  inventfz,  were  neglected  in  all  probability 
because  they  were  small,  or  required  to  be  packed  singly ;  whereas  the 
latter,  consisting  of  lon^  and  tangled  threads,  could  be  caught  up  in  a 
moment,  ^  like  an  armful  of  pea-haulm  in  a  field,  its  value  being  esti- 
mated, as  usual  with  the  umnitiated,  by  quantity  rather  than  quality, 
by  bulk  rather  than  variety."  The  trawling  crew  are,  very  naturally, 
but  in  a  naturalist's  judgment  very  vexatiously,  less  discriminative  in 
collecting  a  bucket  of  ^'rubbish"  for  microscopic  survey,  than  in  collect- 
ing a  lofd  of  marketable  fish  for  the  breakfast  and  dinner-table. 

Our  rambling  notes  give  next  to  no  notion  of  the  contents  of  this 
attractive  book  as  a  whole — ^but  merely  a  taste  of  their  quality,  adanted 
rather  (zdpopulum  than  ad  clerum.  But  "  Tenby :  A  Sea-side  Holioay* 
either  is  alreSidy,  or  so  soon  will  be  (in  the  sheer  nature  of  things,  and 
books),  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  as  they  take  their  sea-side  holiday,  in 
£Bmcy  or  in  fact ;  that,  without  disres^ct  to,  but  positively  out  of  genuine 
relisn  for  so  pleasant  a  volume,  we  may  pithily  and  paradoxically  afl&rm, 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  Our  nmction  is  to  whet,  not  take  off 
the  edge,  of  their  appetite.  May  that  appetite  be  fresh,  and  good  diges- 
tion wait  upon  it. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  BEANFIBLD. 

BY  JOHN  8TEBBINO. 

Beanfield  is  just  the  right  place  to  pass  the  summer  in,  if  you  must 
pass  it  in  any  town  at  all,  for  the  sunlight  always  seems  to  be  so  com- 
pletely entangled  amidst  its  old  garden  walls,  Its  gable  ends,  and  open 
market-place  streets,  as  to  have  resigned  all  thoughts  of  making  its 
escape.  But  though  I  have  passed  the  spring,  and  am  passing  the 
summer  in  Beanfield,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  am  always 
basking  in  the  sunlight  I  habitually  sit  in  a  room  whose  only,  window 
is  a  skylight.  My  prospect  consists  of  a  region  of  cloudland  and  a  huge 
horse-chesnut-tree.  My  occupations  are  legal,  and  my  companions  a  set 
of  old  musty  books,  knocking  each  other's  heads  about  in  a  glass-framed 
case,  the  most  notable  being  Oke's  Magisterial  Institutes,  Burrow's 
Reports,  a  few  volumes  of  the  Spectator^  and  a  number  of  antiquated 
law  journals  and  diaries.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  magistrates  sit 
in  the  large  room  next  to  mine,  to  send  back  to  the  workhouse  the  old 
women  who  mil  discharge  themselves  as  soon  as  the  spring  sunshine 
appears,  and  go  wandering  about  the  fields  stealing  turnip-tops.  From 
the  clerk's  office  beyond  occasionally  come  to  my  ears,  on  fine  afternoons, 
subdued  murmurs  of  popular  airs.  But  with  these  exceptions  my  days 
pass  very  silently,  partly  occupied  in  work,  and  partly  in  gazing  at  the 
horse-chesnut-tree  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  for  a 
thousand  reasons  I  love.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  so  peculiarly  my  own ;  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  alone  of  all  people  m  the  world  counted  its  great  golden 
buds  in  the  spring  time,  and  watched  with  delight  the  resuscitation  of 
each  leaf  that  seemed  to  have  been  half-drowned  by  its  first  plunge  into  the 
unfathomable  sky.  Who  but  myself  can  have  aiscovered  that  it  is  the 
south-west  wind  which  most  frequently  and  most  gracefully  discloses  the 
purple  casements  of  sky  through  the  green  curtains  of  leaves  ?  I  want  to 
tell  yoii  all  about  my  life  here,  and  the  place  and  the  people;  but  I  don't 
know  exactly  where  to  begin,  for  I  haven't  been  so  lucky  these  six 
months  as  to  have  lived  a  story,  or,  if  I  have,  I  can't  discover  the 
remotest  clue  to  a  plot.  I  suppose  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
that  was  the  railway  station. 

Little  could  the  architect  of  that  great  red  brick  house^  with  the 
columned  porch  and  the  tall  sunken  windows,  of  which  those  on  the  first- 
floor  are  surmounted  by  a  brickwork  cherub  apiece — little  could  the 
carver  of  its  oaken  banisters  and  the  scrolls  of  fruit  and  flowers  on  the 
panels — little  could  the  owner,  as  in  all  the  dignity  of  peruke  and  bur- 
powder  he  stepped  through  its  sombre  corridors — little  could  any  one  of 
these  have  suspected  that  their  pet  mansion  would  one  day  be  the  house- 
of-call  for  the  mail,  and  that  its  penetralia  would  be  invaded  by  penny 
trains.  But  the  blow  did  not  come  with  unmitigated  force.  The 
country-house  of  the  beau  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  had  for  many  years  ere 
it«  present  destiny  served  as  a  boarding-school.  You  can  still  see  the 
stains  of  ink  on  the  green  paint  of  the  carved  peaches  ;  and  it  was  some 
busier  hand  than  that  of  Time  which  broke  off  the  beaks  from  the  eagle- 
heads  on  the  staircase.    Just  on  that  spot  where  we  wait  for  a  railway 
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ticket  has  many  a  young  urchin  stood,  invoking  tardy  Horace  fiom  the 
ceiling ;  and  those  two  sisters  seated  on  the  luggage  behind  their  mamma 
occupy  the  ^Etvourite  seat  of  many  a  pair  of  friends  who  chose  to  do  their 
Virig^l  in  that  comer,  that  they  might  talk  together,  and  look  out  upon 
the  green  fields  unobserved.  When  the  school  removed,  it  retreated  to 
another  old  house  three  or  four  miles  from  Beanfield,  near  a  gravel-pit. 
Some  schools  seem  to  belong  to  old  houses ;  you  have  an  instioctive  feelmg 
that  they  would  cease  to  exist  should  they  attempt  to  change  their 
earthly  garment  of  gables  and  red  brick  for  any  other.  The  idiosjmcra- 
sies  of  private  schools  might  form  a  subject  for  interesting  investigation. 

We  leave  the  old  yew  in  the  garden  of  the  railway  station,  and  stand 
on  the  outskirts  of  Beanfield.  Behind  us  is  a  bank  of  hills  as  green  and 
bright  as  though  it  were  the  side  of  a  furrow  in  a  field  of  malachite.  On 
the  right  hand  are  the  fields  dipping  into  the  horizon,  with  white  gates 
here  and  there,  like  ships  amidst  the  meadow  grass.  At  our  feet  is  a 
curve  of  the  river.  Down  to  the  right  there,  amidst  the  few  cottages 
near  the  holly-bush,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  stands  a  tall,  white-haired  old 
man,  making  memoranda  in  his  note-book  ;  he  is  a  Waterloo  pensioner, 
and  holds  the  ofiice  of  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the  Beanfield  board  of 
health  ;  he  has  just  discovered  a  huge  uncovered  drain,  and  marks  with 
vast  delight  its  gleaming,  lazy,  bituminous  flood,  rolling  through  the  rank 
summer  herbage  on  its  banks.  He  disregards,  as  the  mere  fantasy  of 
witehcraft,  the  group  of  noisy,  healthy-looking  children  playing  by  its 
side,  and  marches  ok  to  obtain  an  order  for  its  instant  removal.  Let  us 
follow  him  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  along  Chaseside.  What  a  splendid 
bed  of  tulips,  and  what  a  curious  old  wooden  cottage !  The  parish  church 
beadle  lives  here ;  not  at  all  of  the  Bumble  species,  but  in  appearance 
something  like  the  stalk  side  of  an  apple,  quaintly  lined  and  tucked  in 
about  his  mouth.  That  is  his  daughter  leaning  over  the  paling  by  the 
currant-bushes ;  she  is  talking  to  some  little  g^rls  who  used  to  be  her 
schoolfellows,  but  she  is  too  delicate  to  go  to  school  now.  She  is  making 
a  present  to  one  of  them  of  a  doll.  *'  Oh!  what  a  pretty  hat !  and  separate 
sleeves !  and  shoes !  and** — ^but  here  the  voice  is  sunk,  and  the  profane 
vulgar  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  hearings— •'*  wax  legs  ?  yes !  all  over ! 
ch,  my !" 

Passing  across  a  little  meadow,  in  which  the  sorrel  is  already  turning 
scarlet,  and  then  waking  up  a  kind  of  muttered  echo  between  two  high 
g^arden-wall^  we  come  again  upon  the  river  and  a  house  beside  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  houses  in  the  town,  being  situated  between  the 
rippling  river  and  the  old  park,  now  used  as  a  pasture.  There  are  two 
rows  of  windows  in  its  red  brick  front,  and  two  rows  in  its  red  tile  roof ; 
a  group  of  Lombardy  poplars  on  the  right  balances  a  huge  hei^  of  ivy, 
which  overgrows  the  gables  on  the  left.  There  is  an  easy  stile  across  the 
path  between  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  the  garden  wall,  which  little 
market-bound  children  use  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  girls  sitting 
beneath  the  large  plum-tree,  sewing  and  manipulating  white  silk  and 
black  and  white  velvet.  If  you  cross  this  stUe  and  follow  the  path  you 
reach  some  spacious,  sun-delighting  workshops,  a  few  feet  beyond  the 
garden,  in  which  labour  seems  to  have  changed  itself  into  a  busy  holiday. 
Stand  now  on  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  cateh  broad,  sidelong  views  of 
the  house,  and  the  garden-wall,  and  the  workshops,  and  the  reach  of  the 
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•her,  twad  "dn  old  paak  ptstanes  beywii ;  tine  afWooon  ttmiigiit  isibrcn^ 
m^'wiAif^afy  a  Inap  «f  noUe  tmnks  of  «Vin8  on  iiie  4b&p  gieen  bi«m 
infijrc  the  fitle,  micI  Kttde  tilnidien  are  metHog  amonget  tliem  like  tin 
veiy  oryBtels  of  mial  .faeekk  and  faa^neas ;  <m.  the  iuvMe-froait  die  rates 
ate  as  a  cbaiask  «Mh  iMtvnea  theiiisit«iid  seeend  etories ;  the  red -wine  a( 
0fetmg  flaniigiit  is  nramag  to  waste  with  a  gbrioas  ftbundaaoe  amonget 
tin  fioagnEiaate  of  boMles  ea  iJie  garden-wall;  and  io  oar  eyes  giaikaiily 
feadi  tiw  wark^(^  which  seem  paitfy  eaaMDar-hoose  and  partty  gi^en* 
home,  ^Mfeh  tiieir  hvge  sashes  half  opea,  and  the  elder*trees  in  Uoosa 
gfpaped&eeiy  aknit  them.  Laths  aad  timbers,  saws,  Iwnnien,  and  pbaes^ 
taeny  wppreatioes  aod  cheerAil  woikmen ; — how  brightly  the  OTOoing  eun 
gbwe  apon  the  kst  hear  of  their  kbour,  which  is  akx)  reflected  in  Inigiit 
detail  witfam  the  traa^ii  mer  amidst  the  boughs  of  the  oveihanging  ehee* 
SHitB.  fisnely  it  must  be  a  boat^baiider's !  Smly  yon  iatelligent-Iooking 
anan,  who  is  evidently  the  maeter,  employs  the  sweet  leisare  of  the  hour, 
dming  whidi  he  veounes  beaeath  die  plum-tree  iu  his  gardea,  in  traeiw 
with  he  .miiid'e  eye  upon  the  gmvel  walks  the  ribs  and  vertebcc  of  skim 
and  wherries,  which  woald  be  worthy,  £or  their  form's  sake,  to  have  stars 
for  aaohoM.  Well,  it  is  aiboat-^builder's ;  they  build  many  boats  in  these 
wmkrooms  of  aauoh  simplicity,  which  go  on  long  Toyages,  richly  freigHted, 
with  nerer  a  wreck ;  boats  which  are  laundied  not  from  the  river-sMey 
dock,  or  cre^  nor  fromllie  pebl^y  beach,  with  a  diristening  benediction 
of  wine,  bat  on  the  rank  herbage  of  the  grayeyard,  with  a  libation  of  suUen 
chiy,  amidst  the  stony  emblems  of  humanity.  Mr.  Shorley  is  the  fiean- 
field  andertaker. 

if  it  is  one  of  the  pleaaanteat  houses  in  the  town,  diey  am  certainly  two 
of  the  pxettiest  dnldren  sn  the  town  who  now  stand  in  front  of  the  under- 
taker's hooee,  waiting  for  thrir  father,  who  is  in  the  yard  talking  with 
Mr.  Shorley.  It  is  a  sad  business  on  winch  they  have  come,  and  the  two 
children  feel  a  little  consoienoe-stridcen  that  they  are  not  sadder  at  the 
thought  that  they  shall  no  more  play  with  their  little  baby-brother,  nor 
any  more  measure  his  height  with  the  Newfoundland ;  but  they  comfort 
each  other  with  the  reflection  that  they  shall  think  more  about  it,  and  be 
more  grieved  when  a  little  time  has  passed  by ;  and  so  they  allowthem- 
selves  to  enjoy  the  touch  of  the  evening  m  through  the  curls  upon  thdr 
foreheads,  and  watch  the  blue-backed  swifia  dartmg  to  and  ho  throagh 
the  bridge,  as  though  it  were  the  eye  of  a  giaat  silver  sieedle  aod  they 
were  the  purple  threads.  But  M^  Shorley  soon  appears  at  the  gate,  taking 
Isave  of  uie  tall,  pale  gentleman,  wilih  an  air  which  seems  anxioas  to  soei* 
tieipata  future  favonra  while  it  expresses  gratitude  for  the  present ;  aod 
then  the  bright-hured  children,  taking  each  a  hand,  accompany  thiNT 
papa  across  the  heath,  along  paths  bordered  with  wild  thyme,  so  fresh 
and  bufF^asit — aldioogh  from  natural  foeline  they  indulffe  m  no  expK»- 
rions  of  loirtb— that  they  seem  like  the  ladiant  edges  of  a  doud,  'by  Uie 
warmth  sood  csdianee  «f  whish  ahme  the  dark  aad  oloud  is  preserved  fiwu 
fialliag  into  a  swoon  «f  tears. 

A  few  minutes'  stroU  roaad  die  old  Hog  Pasture  briac;s  me  to  the  litde 
row  of  humble  detached  cottages,  in  one  of  wiiich  I  lodge.  I  will  not 
asikyou  in,  because  the  partition  between  ny  landlady^  room  and  mine  is 
so  ^in,  and  her  baby  cries  so  much,  which  makes  me  ashamed  when  I 
have  viaiton.    And  besides,  the  suilight  is  baeonmig  richer,  and  there 
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is  jmt  ihe  ^mpickm  of  a  pkaasnt  oooliraw  onidtt  tiie  «ka%  and  I  hmre 
tile  oliwr  side  of  Batnfieid  to  skow  yon. 

The  foad  m  fnmt  of  my  veeidenoe  is  one  of  those  imooth  gimvei  ones, 
ronmiig  between  deep  bordeas  of  green  turf,  wUch,  affasr  a  smart  auBMaer 
shower,  ate  fril  <t£  bright  pools,  wiiieh  are  as  deep  for  half  an  hoar  as 
the  bine  hearsne  are  high ;  bat  this  OTening  it  is  all  ruby-1inied»  and 
droops  amongst  the  trees  in  Sandy  Hollow  like  a  weary  Monarch's  aoepire 
in  tne  folds  of  hasvoyal  robe.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  way  is  a  garden 
palmg  rassed  upon  a  sepmewhat  steep  buik,  oa  which  two  kids  are  gather* 
nig  iJMir  wreniag  meal ;  tliea  oomes  a  rew  of  haiif  a  doaen  oottagee,  with 
the  fi^age  of  five  grand  ekns  above  tbeir  Tsof :  almost  all  of  them  have 
their  doors  wide  open,  but  a  man  is  «rteriag  one  with  a  lalch*key ;  the 
foliage  ef  the  vine  and  the  wesfeevia  adorns  the  line  of  amooth  biiekvrai&; 
Ae  oocupatioiis  of  the  inhidHtaate  of  most  of  them  seem  to  be  ironiag 
and  making  beds,  im  dieela  and  other  linan  are  oontimsBlly  passing  b«£sre 
the  windows  like  ghoets,  or  the  baftf-farled  aails  of  ships  in  a  BkMSi. 
Beyond  tins  bit  of  builder^  speculation  is  a  ohasm  of  what  appeals  at 
first  siglit  a  conimaon  of  garden  pales  and  a^le-trees ;  bat  soon  the  eye 
vests  (^adly  on  mossy  th^c^ed  too£i  and  leaded  casements,  slanting  at 
an  imaginabie  aisles,  bat  always  gathering  the  sweetest  sunlight  I  do 
not  know  how  many  separate  nomesteads  am  collected  together  in  this 
Tural  nook,  nor  mudi  about  their  inhabitants,  bat  it  is  tolerably  certain 
Khat  amongst  them  are  a  straw^bonnet  mi^r  and  a  buteher's*block  mideer; 
as  for  the  latter  fine  fellow,  it  has  long  been  my  ddig^t  to  watch  him  £br 
a  few  minutes  before  breakfost  at  his  hearty  toil.  How  lovingly  he 
handles  the  huge  mass !  With  what  a  deUcate  sense  he  foshions  the  lump 
into  that  form  which  in  a  batcher's  block  is  rcoogmsed  as  beauty  i  As 
for  the  straw-bonnet  maker  i  know  nothing  of  her;  but  once  a  weak  or 
BO,  on  a  bench  aiaongst  the  currant  and  gooseberrybmdies,  glittoring.as 
brightly  as  crocks  of  gold  or  beeves,  are  dispkyed  f oar  or  £ye  speci- 
mens of  her  toil.  I  sometimes  conieotmre  why  they  are  thus  act  forth, 
and  as  the  position  does  not  offer  a  chance  of  sale,  I  daeide  that  it  is  done 
out  of  pride  and  orer-glonoasness.  Beyond  this  nest  of  cottages,  and 
much  nearer  the  road,  is  a  butcher's  shop,  which  enters  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  early  dosing  movement,  for  any  day  at  six  o'clock  ihe  pro- 
prietor may  be  eeen  ^tting  beneath  the  iron  lattice-work  of  the  dosed 
shutters,  smoking  as  cahnly  as  though  fae  had  no  weight  on  his  consaience 
of  unsold  sheep  within.  I  am  reeailed  from  my  glaace  to  the  opposite 
nde  of  the  way  by  the  '^Good  evening''  of  my  neighbour  the  rat-ldller. 
There  are  two  Stamps  of  poplar-^rees  in  ius  garden,  and  he  is  leaning 
against  one,  snioking — ^I  Boppoae  he  kills  rats  by  smoki^,  for  he  never 
does  anythiiig  else.  His  little  girl  leans  against  the  opposite  poplar, 
hemming  the  skirt  of  an  eternal  lilac  frock ;  but  now  her  brother  comes 
home  from  work,  a  kd  about  sixteen,  aadtbeppe  goeeent,  and  the  frock 
is  neglected,  while  llhey  all  three  stand  about  the  currant-bash  nea^  the 
wall  wfaicAi  the  blight  has  withered,  as  Ihough  a  flame  had  passed  over  it. 
I  am  passMng  Ihe  i  Ant^eeKod  UQiw,  ivith  a  doubla  TOW  of  Hmes  aH  round 
it.  I  remember  being  near  them  the  first  day  I  eama  hare,  and  wmidering 
l^at  trees  so  young  thoM  hvn  attracted  ao  many  bees ;  but  a  minute 
after  the  ^doek  straek  twdve,  and  the  murmur  ceased,  and  a  crowd  of 
pretty  fisces,  and  piuk  and  Moe  and  white  fiwda,  broke  iiila  a  aeore  of 
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charming  groups  about  the  green-tinted  stems.     This  fine  old  house  on 
the  left  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  ;  there  are  bills  on  each  side  of  the 
broad,  ornamented  iron  gate  respecting  the  sale  of  the  materials  ;  I  can 
read  from  here  that  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  bricks  to  be  sold  sk 
the  rate  of  eleren  shillings  a  thousand ;  in  another  week  the  ribs  of  its 
roof  will  be  drifdng,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  vast  sea-monster,  amidst  tbe 
flying  clouds  in  the  moonlight.    It  was  once  inhaUted  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  when  the  act  was  passed  for  dividing  all  the  commons  and 
lammas-grounds  and  marsh-lands,  that   wooded  strip  which   stretches 
down  along  the  river's  side  was  iJlotted  to  it.     Now  a  Freehold  Land 
Society  has  purchased  it,  and  has  resolved  to  run  the  chief  road  of  their 
estate  through  the  library  and  butler's  pantry  ;  democratic  vengeance,  I 
suppose,  against  aU  things  feudal  and  antique,  lords  of  manors,  doomsdsj- 
books,  and  ale  stoops.     I  can  never  pass  this  orchard — nor,  in  iac^  sdj 
other — without  leaning  on  the  gate  for  a  while  to  enjoy  the  sweet  dlenoe 
and  beauty  which  pervade  the  avenues  betwixt  the  mossy  stems;  eveiythiof 
here  gives  pleasure  :  a  fragment  of  a  broken  bough  gleaming  like  a  bit  of 
crusted  gold  in  the  level  sunlight,  a  dead  leaf  upon  the  rich  herbage  of  the 
shade,  seem  to  ripple  the  sense  of  enjoyment  to  its  farthest  expanse.  I  can 
see  through  the  drooped  boughs,  in  the  farthest  comer,  an  old  man  with 
a  wicker-basket,  and  know  tlutt  he  is  Old  Garland,  who  has  permissioo  to 
pick  up  the  fallen  fruit  in  this  orchard ;  he  is  always  picking  up  some- 
thing :  in  the  spring  you  may  see  him  on  the  White  Webb  pastures 
gathering  sorrel,  and  in  the  autumn  contending  with  the  black  swine  for 
uie  mast.     I  have  reached  Brigadier  Hill  now,  where  there  are  two  pretty 
houses,  one  low  and  dark,  of  brickwork,  covered  with  ivy;  the  other, 
much  loftier,  white,  wooden,  with  a  rustic  porch ;  a  retired  banister 
lives  in  one,  and  th6  surgeon  of  the  place  in  the  other ;  there  are  childreD 
in  both,  and  I  have  often,  when  passing  at  midnight,  heard  little  voices 
calling  to  each  other  across  the  cedars ;  indeed,  the  houses  are  so  dose 
together  that  the  children  in  the  one  cease  from  their  play  when  they  are 
at  prayers  in  the  other.     But  I  am  approaching  the  open  country  now, 
and  at  this  turn  of  the  road  I  lean  upon  the  stile  beside  the  Stone-Crop 
Well,  and  look  back  upon  the  town. 

There  is  Beanfield  m  all  its  evening  glory,  purple,  and  amethyst,  and 
gold.     It  seems  as  though  that  portion  of  the  earth  were  being  remoiten, 
and  even  now  the  square  church-tower  meets  my  gaze  like  a  sudden 
crystal  from  the  mass.    Suppose  I  had  always  lived  in  London,  or  suppose 
I  had  always  lived  on  some  wild  country-side,  how  completely  uoaUe 
should  I  be  rightly  to  appreciate  the  scene  before  me.     I  am  on  iop 
ground,  amidst  meadows  tnickly  strewn  with  oaks  and  elms ;  the  river  is 
beneath  me  on  my  left,  and  the  mists  of  evening  are  already  amidst  the 
alders,  making  them  seem  as  though  Arachne  had  her  home  there;  right 
in  front  is  a  patch  of  oats,  the  ear  fiill  formed,  but  still  quite  vouog) 
affording  a  delicate  gratification  to  the  eye,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, so  broad  in  mass^  so  delicate  in  detail.     Beneath  this  field  are 
meadows,  from  which  the  hay  has  iust  been  carried,  and  the  cattle  are  is 
their  own  pastures  again.     iBeyond  these  commences  the  town.    Bosses 
that  seem  to  have  no  gardens,  gardens  that  seem  to  have  no  houses,  streett 
without  commencement  or  exit,  boldly  sketched  in  as  backgrooud  sod 
foreground  to  groups  of  children  who,  seen  from  here,  seem  to  mofs  act 
at  all;  clumps  of  elms  so  tall  that  they  force  the  wayfiEuring  crow  totiflii 
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aside,  and  groups  of  oaks  so  dense  that  ndeloDg  red-tiled  roofs  amongst 
them  seem  to  be  ploughing  their  way  through  a  turbulent  green  sea.  That 
is  Beanfield,  that  is  its  appearance  as  you  look  at  it  from  here,  a  stranger ; . 
but  when  you  know  it,  when  you  have  lived  in  it,  you  are  scarcely  able  to 
look  upon  it  as  one  place,  one  thing.  If  you  consider  it  in  respect  to  its 
same,  you  remember  how  in  its  earliest  records  it  is  called  Bon-field, 
because,  as  the  antiquary  of  a  later  time  observes,  all  the  land  in  the  neigh*  > 
bourhood  was  originally  devoted  to  pious  uses  and  the  sustenance  of  a  fair 
^  abbey ;  and  a  few  centuries  later,  bone-field,  because,  as  the  antiquary 
of  a  later  time  observes,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  sharp  conflict  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses;  then,  finally.  Bean-field,  because, 
as  the  modem  local  antiquary  asserts,  it  had  to  supply  so  many  measures 
of  beans  to  the  followers  of  the  sovereigns  when  they  passed  through  it 
in  the  course  of  their  royal  progresses.  And  its  name  brings  to  your 
mind  its  charities,  which  lie  Uke  a  benediction  on  most  of  the  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  so  that  there  are  few  hay-stacks  or  corn-ricks  for  miles 
around  which  bear  not  about  them  a  memorial  of  the  beneficence  of 
London  merchants  three  and  four  centuries  ago.  The  rent  of  that  fine 
mansion  on  the  right  supports  eight  decrepid  old  women  in  comfort,  and 
the  loppings  and  toppings  of  that  piece  of  coppice  beyond  have  appren- 
ticed out,  since  they  were  first  devoted  to  that  purpose,  many  score  of 
little  orphan  urchins. 

Dear  Beanfield  I  there  are  thoughts  and  memories  connected  with  the 
half-year  which  I  have  spent  amidst  your  auaint  beauty  and  gentle  still- 
ness, which  I  love  to  recal  daily,  although  the  least  of  tnem  is  a  pain  ! 


OMEE  PASHA'S  CAMPAIGN.* 

Omer  Pasha,  who  had  found  Mustapha  Pasha's  troops  at  Batum,  re- 
ported to  be  twelve  thousand  strong,  to  consist  of  only  about  three  hun- 
dred effective  men,  and  who  had  laboured  in  vain  to  obtain  reinforcements 
from  the  Crimea,  landed  at  Suchum  ELalah  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  • 
October,  quite  unable  to  calculate  what  the  numerical  strength  of  his  army 
was  likely  to  be,  or  when  they  would  be  in  a  fit  state  to  move.  His  first 
step  was  to  commit  Prince  Michael,  whose  sympathies  were  decidedly 
Russian,  by  appointing  him  governor  of  Suchum,  under  his  Mussulman 
name  of  Hamid  Bey.  Political  commimications  were  also  opened  with  the 
Circassians.  Explorations  were  made  of  the  country  around,  as  £Eur  as 
prudence  would  permit.  The  mouth  of  the  Ingur  was  also  examined  by 
the  boats  of  the  Cyclops  and  La  Vtgie,  At  the  same  time  troops  were 
being  landed  from  the  Crimea  with  great  rapidity  ;  the  Great  Britain 
alone  disgorged  eighteen  hundred  men.  Sebastopol  had  fallen,  and  twenty 
thousand  men  joined  within  a  fortnight.  The  avant-garde  of  the  army 
of  Mingrelia  was  soon  pushed  on  to  Shem-sarai,  Prince  Michael's  '*  sun- 

*  The  Trans-Caucasian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army  under  Omer  Pasha : 
A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
1856. 
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pt^Bff^,''  and  SngdidL  On  the  10th  o£  October  Omer  Padta  hwmrM 
starttd  at  the  head  of  five  l^unuend  men,  and  two  battesiee  ef  artiUei]^ ;: 
and  Mr.  OlblieDt  joined  the  adranee  g^aard^  at  thai  time  eoMamped 
within  three  bears'  inarch  of  isk»  Ingnr,  on  the  dOth  e£  October.  The 
road  ahooi  seTen  milce  from  Shem-sarai  oraased  the  Godova  riTcr,  satk 
then  left  the  ooaat.  The  country  was  at  first  fla^  but  ioBt  tba  most  patt 
corered  wkh  a  deoie  forta^  with  freqoent  swainp& 

I  fonnd  myself  smroimded  by  a  miscellaneous  conoonrse,  straggKng  hr  de- 
Tioas  patibe  tnroni^  tbe  ttuwied  underwood,  orploegbng  their  waj  tfareagh  the 
deep  mud*  There  were  inttntrj  and  c&yalrv  in  long'  lists  windiiv  between  the 
mageiftomt  oak  and  beeeh  trees  oi  whkk  the  forest  ia  eompesea  AhhhMisan 
on  wiiy  poxdes  dodging  in  and  ont,  and  getting  past  evecybod]; — mules  and 
nacL-horses,  in  awkwara  predicaments,  stopping  up  the  road,  on  whose  devoted 
neadis  were  showered  an  immense  variety  of  oatns  by  their  davers,  who,  in  their 
torn,  were  sworn  at  by  the  rest  of  the  worid.  Tliere  were  some  batteries  of 
artiJiery,  which  looked  so  hopelessly  imbedded  that  nothiug-  short  of  Brit»h 
eamy,  as  impersonated  in  Colonel  Caddell,  ^o  conrmanded,  eonki  hare  est»- 
catea  them.  There  were  broken-down  baggi^fe-waggons  and  hroken-down  aales^ 
and  evecythiag-  bat  broken-down  men.  Here  and  there  a  pasha  waa  s^natted  Iqr 
the  Boadfiide  inda]ging  in  his naqpJhe,  enjo^yinglns  ''kief."  andwatehixig  placidly 
the  exertions  of  hia  troops. 

Fniiaig^  a  pretty  viUage  perched  upon  the  riTe»-bain^  where  the  peft* 
sants  were  grouped  by  the  roadside  selling  Indian-corn  cobs,  aad  eakea. 
made  of  the  same  grain,  or  of  millet,  to  tM  paeaers^hy,  the  reaA  beeanie 
iBDf«  open  aaA  d^^  and  the  oeeasioaal  ranrines  were  roug^y  hndged^ 
Hr.  O^kant  £rand  the  ad?ance  guard  encampedin  a  lai^  fiain  neav^ 
the  village  of  Ertiscal,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Shem-sarai.  It 
consisted  of  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry  and  three  battalions  of  Rifles. 
The  Rifles,  about  two  thousand  strong,  were  considered  to  be  the  crack 
troops  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  they  were  commanded  by  an  English- 
man— Colonel  Ballard. 

On  the  following  morning  two  battalioaa  of  Rifles  led  the  way  to  the 
Ingur,  followed  by  about  six  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  the  whole 
beug  under  the  oemmand  of  Abdi  Fbsfaa  The  main  body  of  these 
troepB  halted  at  dbouiaa  how's  diataaee fiK)m  the  river,  while  the  BiAee^ 
with,  two  fieUL^ieces  and  two  bsttidions  of  infiintry,  took  up  a  poaitiQn  ea 
alaige  nUn,  separated  from  the  river  by  a  belt  of  wood  abeiit  half  a  nile 
in  widtk  Hie  same  afternoon  Mr.  Oliphant  aceempanied  Cfdonele 
SynoBMBS  and  BaUard  down  to  the  hanks  c£  the  river,  to  have  a  first 
gUwpee  fif  the  Ruerianft  They  penetrated  by  devious  litde  weodentteia' 
paths  te  the  river's  edge,  where,  ooneealed  by  the  thiek  underwood,  ^ley^ 
coidd  obaerre  at  their  leisure  the  heads  of  the  aoldiera  above  tfaieir 
steckndes^  and  hcoe  and  there  the  gleam  oi  a  ba|r<»ieb  in  the  thi^  weed 
beUnd. 

Mr.  (^phant  was  nade  of  use  to  takedrawinga  of  the  river  and  of  the 
oppsmtet  hank.  The  liyeF  was  at  this  point  dirided  by  a  narrow  steagi 
island  iaxto  two  branehee,  eaefa  about  tfaiarty  yards  hcoad.  The  opposite 
bank  was  densely  wooded^  and  trees  had  biB«i  felled  and  iaterhK^  wekb 
thoae  which  wece  standing,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fosnt  a  most  forsaidahfe- 
looking  stockade  for  more  than  a  mile.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Balhud 
a^ieared  with  two  companies  of  Rifles  for  a  little  practice,  upon  whieh 
occasion  a  poor  little  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  a  nephew  of  Friaea 
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MiflbaeFs,  and  ilrewed  la  the  hnUiaBt  and  pwitfODnnft  ooitans  o£  Ab^^ 
UwsiaTif  bej8»  ieceiv«i  a  ball  iiLtlie  lag. 

Mf  first  expeiienee  <rf  Hfe  in  the  TtuktBh  camp  (Mr.  Ofipbant  rdatesl  was  most 
a^BBttble.  Taa  weatber  to  a  montk  past  had  been  cloadtese,  and  tlie  oajs  biidit 
aid  sanay,  but  nvrer  in  tba  kut  oppraaahre — tka  nigbta  dear  and  fjKoij.  Om 
tents  were  pitched,  at  the  edge  of  the.  wood^  and  toe  thick  tan^dls  ot  a  visa 
banging  from  one  tree  to  aaother  at  the  door  of  mine,  formed,  withtiie  aid  ol  a 
blanket,  a  pleasant  swing.  Hayinff  so  lately  started,  we  were  wcU.  supplied  with 
hixaries,  and  provisions  were  parcnasable  in  the  neighbondn^  villages.  But  re- 
ooimoitiing  was  more  interesting  work  than  foraging,  and  next  day  I  made 
another  expedition,,  accompanied  oy  some  riflemen,  to  tne  river. 

This  time  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert.  Whenavw  a  speck  of  red 
was  discerned,  a  shower  of  bullets  informed  them  of  the  fact ;  so  thej 
put  their  Fez  caps  in  their  pockets,  and  crawled  about  as  if  they  were 
deer-stalking»  The  most  exciting  operation  waa  getting  fcom  one  clum|^ 
of  bushes  to  another,  when  they  were  separated  by  the*  sandy  bed  of  the 
river,  and  completely  exposed  to  observation.  After  several  nacrow 
escapes  and  with  no  small  difficulty,  Mr.  Oliphant  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  the  fbid.  Omer  Fasha  arrived  hims^f  next  mosning,  and  £r 
termined  to  erect  two  batteries  upon  points  which  commanded  it.  It 
is  not  a  little  illustrative  of  the  part  which  a  handful  of  Eaglishmea 
played  in  this  episode,  that  no  engineer  officers  being  forthcoming  from 
among  the  Turks,  Colonel  Simmons  was  obliged  to  give  Mr.  Oliphant  a 
lesson  in  battery  making,  and  sent  him  to  Skender  Fasha  to  get  the 
men  and  gabions  necessary  for  one  battery,  while  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  other.  Skender  Fasha  contributed  not  only  a  work- 
ing party  of  two  hundred  men,  but*  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
fierd-pieces,  **  a  command  with  which,'*  Mr.  Oliphant  amusingly  relatea^^ 
he  was  "  considerably  astonished  and  overwhelmed."  Off,  however,  he 
marched,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  was,  with  his  men,  silently  and 
vigivrously  at  work  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  tne  Russian  sentries. 

We.  had  almost  filled  our  front  tow  of  gabions  when  tha,  TOrkiah  nuHan 
whispered  that  he  saw  the  Russians  coming  down  to  the  river  in  force.  TTiis. 
was  a  most  startling  announcement.  I  certainly  saw,  through  the  darkness,, 
t&ree  black  lines  drawn  up  upon  the  opposite  shore.  As  my  experience  in 
mOitary  matters- was  exact^  that  of  most  other  Linooln's-Inn  barristers,  and  my 
knowledge  of  Turiush  did  not  include  a  sinjgle  word  of  command,  the  thougw; 
of  the  two  field-pieces  and  the  regiment  of  infantry  began  rather  to  trouble- me 
—mora  particularly  aa  the  artillery  officer  suggested  somdjiing  iiiat- 1  did  not 
in.  the  least  understand  However,  I  peremptorily  ordered  him  not,,  and  die- 
QDvered,  to  my  intense  relief,,  on  looking  through  my  opera-fflass,  that  the. 
Russians  were,  in  fact,  tliree  rows  of  logs,  which  successive  floods  had  strandedl 
upoa  the  bank. 

Ev^ry  nerve  was  sirained^  every  sinew  braeed>  to  complete  file  ha^ 
teries  before  dawn,  ^uld  disclose  them  to  a  lynz-oyed  enemj.  Ttle 
men  worked  like  ani%  without  the  glimmer  of  a  tiMrch.  to  light,  oi:  eyiea 
tha  spark  of  a.  pipe,  to  eheec  them*  Th»  guns  were  not.  put  m  until  tW 
Allowing  night.  During  the  day  nothing  eooM  be  dene ;  ill  woa»  a 
period  o£  perfect,  repose,  aad  Mr.  Olijphant  spant  it  partly  in  the 
Qompaoy  of.  the  old.  Fole,  Skender  Fasha  ({^bneviatten  of  IskundaiK 
Alexander)^  who  assused.  hinii  he  had  eighteen,  serioua  w^emisp,  mA 
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counting  the  loss  of  some  fiogers,  and  others  of  a  light  and  trivial 
nature.  '^  There  certainly  was,"  Mr.  Oliphant  states,  *'  a  hole  in  his 
head,  which  looked  as  if  nohody  who  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
seriously  wounded  could  have  received  it  and  lived."  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  his  vine  swing,  with  a  presentiment  that  it  was  only 
the  lull  which  precedes  the  storm.  The  whole  army  had  now  come  up. 
Upon  a  hill  commanding  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left,  one 
battalion  of  Rifles,  some  infantry  and  artilleiy,  were  placed.  On  the  right 
was  the  division  of  Skender  Fasha,  while  about  a  mile  to  the  right  rear 
of  him,  Omer  Pasha,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  encamped. 
It  consisted  altogether  of  four  brigades  (thirty -two  battalions)  of  infantry, 
four  battalions  of  Rifles,  and  one  thousand  cavalry,  with  twenty-seven 
field-pieces  and  ten  mountain-guns,  or,  in  all,  about  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  remainder  of  the  force,  about  ten  thousand  men,  were  em- 
ployed protecting  the  depdts  which  had  been  established  at  Godova, 
Shem-sarai,  and  Suchura. 

The  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  Skender  Pasha's  division,  con- 
sisting of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  under  arms  before  dawn  upon 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  and  was  marched  off  in  a  westerly 
direction,  to  cross  the  river  by  a  ford  lower  down.  "  It  was  a  lovely 
morning,"  Mr.  Oliphant  relates,  '^  and  as  I  accompanied  the  army  in  its 
march  across  the  charming  country — now  through  noble  forests,  now 
over  plains  dotted  with  magnificent  timber,  past  picturesque  villages  and 
Indian-corn  fields,  where  the  peasants  collected  to  see  us,  and  listened 
wonderingly  to  the  stirring  strains  of  each  regiment  as  it  marched  past 
— I  thought  I  had  never  enjoyed  a  morning  ride  more  thoroughly,  for 
with  the  charms  of  this  novel  and  inspiriting  scene  was  combined  the 
impatient  excitement  of  anticipation." 

At  last,  after  marching  for  about  seven  miles,  the  troops  debouched 
upon  a  plain  near  the  river,  and  Omer  Pasha  and  his  staff  drew  up  to 
inspect  them  for  the  last  time  before  they  crossed.  Then  he  sent  for- 
ward Colonel  Ballard  in  command  of  the  advanced  guard,  composed  of 
three  battalions  and  a  half  of  Rifles  and  four  guns,  to  lead  the  way 
across  a  branch  of  the  river  to  a  long,  narrow  island,  near  the  other 
extremity  of  which  a  ford  was  stated  to  exist.  The  island  was  covered 
with  a  thick  copse- wood,  through  which  they  pursued  a  narrow  path, 
throwing  out  skirmbhers  on  both  sides.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
followed  at  no  great  distance  in  rear. 

Afi»r  having  proceeeded  through  the  wood  for  about  two  miles,  they 
entered  a  plain  at  mid-day,  and  were  immediately  and  unexpectedly 
greeted  by  a  pretty  sharp  nre  of  musketry  and  a  few  round  shot.  The 
latter  proceeded  from  a  battery  about  six  hundred  yards  distant,  upon, 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  the  former  from  a  wood  immediately 
facing  them,  at  the  other  end  of  the  plain,  about  a  hundred  yards  distant 
The  Rifles  crossing  this  open  ground  with  great  rapidity,  the  wood  was 
obtained  possession  of  without  difficulty  ;  but  unluckily  the  ford  beyond 
was  sought  for  in  vain  by  Colonel  Ballard  and  Mr.  Longworth.  under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  as  far  as  Ballard  was 
concerned,  but  to  take  advantage  of  every  bush  and  stump  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  fire  away  at  the  embrasures,  which  was  done  with  the  best 
effect,  although  not  without  great  loss  from  the  tremendous  fire  kept  up 
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from  the  battery.  One  or  tiro  incidents  occurred  at  this  period  worthy 
of  being  related.  Colonel  Caddell  had  dismounted,  and  was  holding  his 
horse  and  talking  to  a  pasha,  when  a  round  shot  came  between  them, 
went  through  his  horse,  killed  his  interpreter,  and  hopped  into  the  ranks 
of  a  regiment  in  rear,  doing  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  and  finally  disap- 
peared down  the  bank,  followed  by  the  pasha,  <^  whom,"  Mr.  Oliphant 
says,  naively  enough,  "  I  did  not  again  observe  on  the  field."  Another 
was  a  gallant  old  Turk,  near  seventy  years  of  age,  whose  bravery  as  an 
officer,  Mr.  Oliphant  says,  would  have  distinguished  him  anywhere,  but 
made  him  a  positive  curiosity  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  who,  dashing 
into  the  wood  with  cheers  ot  Allah !  to  Ballard's  astonishment,  passed 
over  the  almost  prostrate  forms  of  his  skilful  riflemen,  and  drew  up  in 
line  on  the  river-bank  outside  the  wood.  It  was  not  until  they  had  fired 
a  volley  into  the  battery,  and  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  their 
unprotected  position,  that  Ballard  could  induce  the  old  colonel  to  retire 
into  the  wood,  and  make  him  understand  that  it  was  his  duty,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  conceal,  and  not  expose  his  men. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening  before  Osman  Pasha  led  his  divinon 
by  a  second  and  third  island,  separated  from  the  opposite  shore  by  a 
narrow,  but  deep  and  swift  stream,  across  which  the  troops  made  their 
way,  driving  the  Russians  before  them,  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  or  about  the  same  time,  Colonel 
Simmons  had  succeeded  in  leading  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  three 
companies  of  Rifles  across  the  river,  at  a  higher  point,  so  as  to  take  the 
battery  in  reverse.  After  crossing  a  wood,  with  ditch  and  abattis  be- 
yond, this  little  column  found  itself  close  to  the  battery,  and  in  the  brief 
but  hot  struggle  which  ensued,  the  Turks  lost  about  fifty  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  Captain  Dymock  fell  in  the  act  of  leading  them  on 
to  the  assault.  One  Hidaiot,  a  Pole,  who  could  speak  Russian,  and  who 
had  acted  as  inteipreter  to  Dymock,  took  his  place,  and  making  his 
voice  heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  *'  My  children,"  he  called  out  to  the 
Russian  soldiers,  who  were  hemming  in  the  small  band  on  all  sides,  ''fly; 
my  children,  you  are  surrounded — whole  regiments  of  these  infidels  are 
coming  through  the  wood."  The  Russians,  it  appears,  took  the  hint,  for 
in  another  moment  the  battery  was  deserted ;  and  touching  the  guns 
with  his  sword,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  their  captor,  this  brave  fellow  re- 
turned to  attend  upon  poor  Dymock,  who  breathed  his  last  in  his  arms. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  upon  this  occasion  Hidaiot  was  made  a  major  in 
the  army,  and  received  the  order  of  the  Mejidie. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  the  Ing^r,  at  which  the  Rusnan  force 
which  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Turks  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  eieht 
battalions  of  infantry  (about  five  thousand  men),  three  thousand  Greorgian 
militia,  eight  guns,  and  seven  thousand  volunteers,  who  are  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  vanished  into  the  woods  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  first 
round-shot  wliistle  over  their  heads.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
strategic  genius  of  Omer  Pasha,  whom  it  is  the  fashion  with  some  to 
extol  in  the  present  day  at  the  expense  of  the  officers  commanding  the 
allied  armies,  to  say  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  results. 
These  were  brought  about  in  part  by  the  position  taken  up  by  Ballard 
and  his  Rifles  (how  the  Turks  would  have  acted  without  such  guidance 
is  shown  by  the  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  old  officer  who 
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\  Uf  Bigkneni  to  til*  frnff^baok  ontaUe  A*  w«od)^  iMk  nikdjr  ^r 
dM  flndl  body  qI  ]ii«b  U  b^r  SimMona  nd  BoMck  aisrav  tb»  rim^ 
and  who^  akne  aadL  uoMppovtBd^  canied  tiiA  Wtny  in  zvreaab  M&. 
01iphBagk,iBdeed»kiiii8^ieiiMKk«,  ifaiUi  ot  ti»  TiuUib  Qfli(»»g«D«a% 
di»  kor  said  di»  bettor,  l^bmihr  tdna  aneb  notke  of  tbMi  wUto 
figbiinp  ifl  goings  4»;  and  indeed  it  is  only  tben^  wben^  in  thftesdia- 
nani  e£  tbe  Baainent»  man  from  Omer  liaikuk  dovmraBds  apaak  An 
kngnmn  irindi  an  auat  familiar  to  tbem  all»  tbat  one  diaocMBB  honr 
many  fenng— -a  lbtr»ai»  in  tlie  Turkish  anay,  and  bflnrsaaSy  d^kendaMt 
iJbaA  ttmy  ia  for  ita  tnunpfat  upon  tbem«. 

.^kftar  a  daanltary  zeeoanoissance  the  whel».  amy  moved  to  Sngdidi^. 
the  principal  place  in  Mingretia.  The  town  itself,  which  ia  oompeaedLef 
tia»8treetaelwoedenhoiiBas,  shaded  byaiicn— w  of  baedt fcwajy  a ayamy 
and  the  pahee  of  the  Prinoeas  Dadiane^  was  deaorted.  Gnarda  laara 
piaaed  at  all  tiie  entranoea  of  tho  palaee  to  paolecft  tfan  proparfyy  and 
aantiate  wen  also  poatedat  the  dkvieh  and  in  the atxeete*.  Phmdar  maa 
strictly  prohibited,  and  waa,  indeed^  aa  fin  aa  thn  TarioB  were  eaneacnad^ 
limitipd.  to  a  fiaar  fovh,  fant  ibe  Abkhaaiana  noold  seiae  npon  thn  hand- 
aomeat  boys  nmd  the  prettieat  gnd%.  tear  them  afarielii^^  hom  their 
agonised  pavaots,  and^  swinging  diem  on  tbeit  saddln*bo«^  g*^P  —mi' 
wi*h  timm  throngh  die  foaeat. 

From  Sngdida  all  the  eommiaaairiat  aaimab.  had  to  bn  aent  bade  to 
6edav%  a  diatanca  of  forty  miles,  for  proirisioDS.  Tiua  waa  the  beginning 
of  those  delays  whieb  soon  paoved  &tol  to  the  eaa^ign.  The  weadMr 
was  at:  dus  time  so  beautiful,  Mr.  Oiiphant  remarks,,  thai  diay  ni^t 
hane  oentianed  dieb  march  withont  tentSy  and  thereby  rendared  amlhUc 
dm  services  of  a  thoosand  more  haggage-aniaiab ;  ea  if  die  wkola  arntfy 
was  naable  to  go  in  pimait  of  the  Bussiana,  a  dxviaioa  mtfjtit  have  pnshad 
on  widmujk  v«y  mneh  lisk^  eonaideriag  the  ntlievly  demoralised  state  e£ 
the  enemy'a  troops.  That  every  day  was  of  the  obflaeat  value  waa  aahaa» 
qnantly  proved  by  die  fact,  that  if  they  had  amved  upon  die  hanks  oi 
die  Skeniaeal  feme  daya  eaodier,  they  would  have  reached  KntaiB  in  twei^f»* 
fomr  henn  afterwards. 

Siigdidt  waa,  hoiieever^  too  delightful,  too  aadnattve  a  apei^  and  thn 
camp  was  net  struck  till  dm  15th  of  November,  when  dm  wfacde  aamy> 
enae  aaoae  moved  forward,  the  Bifles^  as  usoal,  leading  the  way.  The 
road  lay  throngh  an  mnlnki4nng,.  weU*wooded  countsy,  widi  wtockwIaB 
conatmeted  in  available  positions  to  Chetha,  where  were  extensive  bar- 
racks and  dep6ts  of  proviaiona  deiftBoyed  by  the  RnasiaB^  and  whidL 
m%ht  paebably  have  been  saved  had  die  Turka  poshed  on  rapidW  afler 
tihe  pasaaga  ol  the  lagmr.  The  following  day  thiee  hom:&'  oMHrah  took 
Ann  to  the  levdy  valiey  of  the  Khopi,  with  monastery  of  same  name 
parahed  vpon  a  bank  afaanfa  diree  hundred  foet  high  overhanging- Aa 
atesam^  Thia  fine  old  eodeaasdcal  struetore  date%  aaoatdiag'to  Duhaifr 
da  MenlpereaK,  foom  the  thirteenth  osntury.  On  the  ITdi,  soea  afiar 
laavii^  l^hopiy  they  struck  the  macadamised  road  which  conneeto  Bedn^ 
Kalak  with  Kntms  and  Tiflis.  Theamy  didnat  foUow  thediract  i»»i  to> 
Mntaia  by  Utek-KaaMaah  to  Knteis,  Mr.  Olifdiaat  tdla  ua^  in  ordar  tot 
feasp  opes  dweot  eommuniaadon  with  Bedut  Kalak  They  qaoaanpod  the 
aanm*  nigh^  at  Kheioai,  npen  a  hill  which  oTorlooked  the  phun  o£  the- 
Bhk)ni.-4ihe  aaoient  Fhaais.  On  die  Idth  diey  contmnMi  their  aaaBck 
along  the  same  well-known  and  magnificent  road,  the  bridges,  however, 
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having  bMa  eveiywlieredMtrayed,  «nd  thay  eacawyd  «fc  SaUarbet»  i^Min 
the  met  Ziawie^  a  lanreiy  8pei»  witk  a-vadiMfiiil  aoa  siiined  caalla^  Fi«Mn 
thifl  pdni  tha  tnaafiart  anunals  weia  again  seat  Vaak  fbt  proviaoiif^ 
cawing- aaaaoad  and  fialal  deb^.  Skaodav  Pasha,  wilh  &  sinaU  advaoaa 
guard,  oompiad  SiBaki%  fivaoiilas  in  advanee,  and  aftar  Si^gdidi  tha  m&ek 
caaaidBraUa  pfaua  in  Miagnlia^  and  was  bunlj  amplojied  in  eooetnietiBg 
a  bridge.  Ferhad  Pasha  also  pushed  a  reconnoissance  aa  fiur  aa  tke 
SlEaoiaca&^wberftha  had  a  dcinnim  wkh  ihit  owlpoakt  of  ihaBaarian8»who 
had  gndteUr  Batiiad  ualil  tJtey  had  pkwad  thatb  mca  ftatweap.  thcmiakaa 
aai  Iha  iaveden. 

Ilk.  Oliphaiil,  Ibr  bis  part,  doaa  not  i^pear  to*  bane  (bond  iha  diJar 
tadiaiWi  He  toak  laag  ax^oiatary  ndaa  in  tha  aaighhaarhood  in  seacam 
of  pankiy  and  tha-  paturaaqwk 

Tha  naather  had  lutbarto  bean  so  lovely  that  tha  eo«itKy-pe<^lat 
haimved  that  tha  invadara  had  Providnea  in  tfaair  finrowr  but  at 
laal.  tha  long  aapocted  ndn  canc^  and  Aa  fink  tfaiag  it  did  vas  t» 
cany  Mray  poor  Skander's  bridge.;,  tha  naxt,  to  aareap  down  the 
bridga  wlaeh  had  bean  canatructc^  aeross  the  2&ieme^  and  to  eut  off 
aU.  aoauoAuuiQatifin  between  oaa  half  the  eanp  and  tha  other.  Thfr 
raiA' wae  iacaoBant,  and  at  kat^  npou  tha  nocning  a£  the  2d  of  Deeemhar; 
in  the  middle  of  a  tremendous  storm,  the  army  reeeinred  dia  order  to 
TUuA.  This  was  afler  a  fortnight's  deky  on  the  2&wie!  Tha  Techona 
wsAcaossed  the  second  day  by  a  fragile  foot-biidge^  pantaaao,  and  a  fond 
wath  the  water  up  to  the  men^s  waists.  The  aimy  encamped  the  sani»ni|^ 
near  a  aaiall  stream ;  tbs  Rifles,  with  whoas  Mr.  Ol^ihant  held  on,  in  si 
naudd^  field  of  ladiattpoom  stubble.  The  third  day  they  eampad  at  a 
distanee  of  about,  two  miles  from  the  SkeniaeaL  AU  night  it  poaved  in- 
oessantly.    '^  NevMv  exeept  in  the  tropics,  and  even  rarely  tbsie^"  Mr. 


Ol^phant  sa^s,  '^  have  I  witnessed  such  a  dakige."  A  littta  before  dawn 
tha  rattle  of  small  arma  annouaaad  iha*  tha  weai^bac  had  not  datecsed  the 
entmy  foom  attempting  a  smpriso* 

Recanaoissaiaces  ware  now  cairied  o«it  to  find  a  ford,  bai  the  m&r  was 
at  least,  two  bandied  yards  broad,  aad  rushed  down  with  a  fury  thai 
nothinp^  could  withstand..  Forsai  trees  were  tossii^  upon  ita  boiling  but-* 
faaa — islaoda  of  Tegetable  matter  were  fattng  swept  along  it.  The  inoes*- 
saat  rsaas  in  the  mean  time  redveed  the  camp  to  a  deplarablestate.  The 
tents  were  flooded,  the  man  literally  packed  in  mud,.  pconrisieaB  -wen 
numing  short,  ague  aad  fover  bacoaung  rife.  At  leagtl^  on  the  8th.  of 
Deaember,  the  weather  showiag  no  signaof  improvamen^  the  oiEdnr  cane 
far  ratreat..  Thi%  while  they  were  within  two  hoars'  cantor  cf  Kutais^ 
whither  alitor  one  more  straggle  at  the  Skeninal^  or  at  Mehranie,  twe 
mflea  bejrond,  where  it  was  said  Bebatoff  had  taken  up  his  poaitioi^  l^sy 
night  long  ago  hare  been  in.oomfortaUe  winter  cpaxteia^  hadit  aa*  heen: 
for  fiiteL  dday* 

jka^  it  wa%  no  other  ooorae  remained  but  to  retseot^  for  tha  rsi er  had 
bacQSM  utterly  unfordaUe.  The  news  of  tha  foil  of  Kas  had  also  arrired 
the  night  before.  TheJ^fles,  who  were  iaiadvanoa  on  Ae  umnAi  inlaail^ 
formed  the  rear-guard  on  the  xetreaA.  Thay  had  to  be  under  snna  before 
anyhoAjr  alse^  and  did  neiget  under  caanraa  until  tha  reat  of  the  ara^ 
wna  saag^  '<  If  Tunkish  pwhas>"^  Mr.  Olipbant  xemarks,  <^  are  advaase 
toadvaaebig^  ths^  certainly  da  not  show  the^sana  antipathy  to  ifitisaii 
ing,  and  leayiug  their  men  to  find  their  own  way.     They  invariably  keep 
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inell  shead ;  the  consequence  is  an  utter  absence  of  order  just  when  it  is 
most  necessary."  Upon  arriving  on  the  hanks  of  the  Abasha,  fire  hun- 
dred mounted  Georgians  made  a  show  of  attack,  which  was  repulsed  by 
the  Rifles  with  a  loss  of  about  twelve  men  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
B»  casualty  on  the  side  of  the  Turks.  Upon  this  occasion,  Bu  Masa,  the 
Algerine  chieftain,  distinguished  himself  by  getting  into  the  line  of  fire 
•f  both  parties. 

The  Cossacks  kept  on  the  next  day  hoTering  as  closely  as  possible  on 
the  rear,  and  several  little  traps  were  formed  for  them  by  hiding  the  Rifles 
in  the  bushes.  *'  They  were,  however,*'  Mr.  Oliphant  says,  '*  as  shy  as 
grouse  in  October,  and  only  once  came  within  shot."  Horses  lying  dead 
by  the  roadside  showed  that  the  work  was  beginning  to  tell ;  while  many 
•f  the  men  were  so  knocked  up  with  fatis^e  and  starvation  that  they 
ceuld  scarcely  crawl  along.  The  Georgians  now  began  to  shoot  the 
sentries  at  ni^ht.  At  length  Mr.  Oliphant,  finding  that  no  glory  but  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort  was  to  be  gained  by  linking  his  fortunes  with  the 
Rifles,  determined  upon  leaving  his  quondam  friends  in  the  lurch  and  - 
•Qshing  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some  respite  was  afforded  at 
Kholoni,  but  sick  and  ill,  the  rain  fiEilling  incessantly,  and  with  no  resources 
•f  any  kind,  Mr.  Longworth  joined  Mr.  Oliphant  in  an  attempt  to  effect 
their  escape  thence  to  Redut  Kalah. 

It  was  a  painful  and  laborious  journey.  They  had  to  plough  their 
way  wearily  along  past  waggons  hopelessly  imbedded  in  mud,  bullocks 
lying  down  to  die,  and  files  of  dispirited  soldiers.  At  Chorga  they  got 
tke  shelter  of  a  pigsty,  by  first  turning  out  its  grunting  occupants. 
I4  was  only  twelve  miles  from  Chorga  to  Redut  Kalsui,  but  the  road  had 
become  almost  impassable,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  nearly  exhausted  by 
iUness,  cold,  wet,  fatigue,  and  starvation,  that  our  trav^er,  spreading 
his  blankets  on  a  wooden  floor,  lay  and  enjoyed  the  blaze  of  a  genial 
fife.  At  Redut  Kalah  tobacco  was  also  procurable,  and  when,  Mr. 
Oliphant  remarks,  *^  a  man  has  a  pipe  to  smoke  and  a  fire  to  look  at, 
what  can  he  desire  further  to  render  him  supremely  happy  and  con- 
tented ?"  Thus  ended  Mr.  Oliphant's  share  in  the  campaign,  and 
which  terminated  something  like  the  campaign  itself,  in  smoke !  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  original  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the  delays  which 
occurred  in  acquiescing  in  Omer  Pasha's  plan,  and  in  sending  him  the 
troops  and  means  necessary  to  ensure  success;  but  owing  to  a  fine 
season  prolonged  to  an  unusually  late  period  of  the  year,  there  is  also 
little  doubt  that  with  a  little  more  activity  and  energy,  the  Sirdar  Ekrem 
might  have  established  his  head-quarters  at  Kutais  before  the  wet  season 
set  in,  and  where  he  would  have  received  the  adhesion  of  the  Princess 
Badiane,  as  well  as  that  of  the  principal  families  of  Imeritia  and  Guriel. 
He  would,  indeed,  by  that  occupation,  have  deprived  Russia  of  four  pro- 
vinces (two  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  her  possessions 
beyond  the  Caucasus),  containing  altogether  a  population  of  about  500,000 
soak,  and  an  area  double  that  of  the  Crimea.  But  to  say  as  a  result  of 
this  petty  campaign,  carried  on  when  the  Russian  army  was  engaged 
before  Ears,  that  it  places  Omer  Pasha  before  the  world  as  the  foremost 
nan  of  the  war,  is  as  unjust  to  a  really  meritorious  ofiicer,  as  it  is  to 
tkme  other  commanders  who  triumphed  over  difficulties  of  a  very  different 

"^  ir,hj  B,  rare  perseverance  and  the  most  praiseworthy  skill  and  courage. 
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MISS  COSTELLO'S  "LAY  OF  THE  STORK."* 

Welcome  as  in  the  cities  of  the  North  the  return  of  the  storks,  wdl- 
oome  to  UB  the  reappearance  of .  Louisa  Stuabt  Costello  in  har 
anging  robes.  She  has  discarded  them  too  long.f  Like  the  stork,  she 
has  been  out  of  sight  {not  out  of  mind)  for  what  seems  a  long  winter  of 
our  discontent. 

The  Lay  of  the  Stork  is  a  charming  production — ^happy  in  design  ancl 
framework,  graceful  in  expression,  musical  in  cadence  and  rhythmic  dow, 
warm  in  feeling,  elevated  and  elevating  in  the  casuistry  of  the  conscience, 
in  the  ethics  of  the  heart.  Imagination  inspires  the  treatment  of  the 
story,  while  a  sound  practical  purpose  ''  solidifies''  its  character,  and  « 
pervading  presence  of  religious  feeling  sanctifies  its  very  being's  end  and 
aim.  If  only  for  that  section  of  the  poem  which,  with  tasteful  exclusion 
of  all  personal  reference  or  clap- trap  details,  pays  fervent  homage  to  the 
mission  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  noble  sisterhood,  like-minde)l 
and  high-hearted  all, — li  only  for  that  picture  of  Scutari, 

Where  lie  the  sick  on  beds  of  pain. 
Unconscious  of  the  scene  all  light, 
The  sparkling  shore,  the  gardens  bright. 

They  may  not  hope  to  view  again ! 

The  rash,  the  coward  and  the  brave. 

The  foe  and  friend,  the  low,  the  high. 
The  gen'rous  Frank,  the  Tartar  slave, 

The  Turk,  the  Arab,  mingled  lie. 
And  round  them  flit  an  angel  band 

That  seem  all  wants,  all  pains  to  know: 
With  noiseless  step  and  tender  hand 

As  on  from  couch  to  couch  they  go : — 

if  but  for  thb  commemoration  of  the  Daughters  of  England,  the  Lay  of 
the  Stork  deserves  to  be  had  in  high  and  lasting  remembrance.  But  it 
has  other  claims  to  such  distinction ;  other  claims,  neither  feeble  nor 
few. 

In  a  brief  introduction  we  are  referred  for  the  origin,  or  occasionitl 
cause  of  this  poem,  to  the  following  incident.  ''  A  young  German  lady 
of  eighteen,  had  a  fancy,  a  few  years  ago,  to  discover  to  what  region  the 
storks  repaired  on  quitting  a  northern  climate,  and  for  that  purpose 
attached  to  the  neck  of  a  tame  one  a  letter,  in  which  she  begged  for  an 
answer  from  whoever  found  it,  informing  her  of  the  place  where  the  bird 
alighted,  and  any  other  particulars  attending  it.  The  bird  was  shot  by 
an  Arab,  in  Syna,  and  her  letter,  copied  by  him,  without  understanding 
its  language  or  import,  was  sent  to  the  Prussian  Yice-Consul,  at  Beyrout, 
who  courteously  addressed  the  desired  communication  to  the  young 
lady.''     In  an  Appendix  the  correspondence  which  followed  is  given, 

*  The  Lay  of  the  Stork.  By  Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Ck)Btello,  Author  of  tlie 
"  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Brittany/'  &c    London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.    1856. 

t  We  allude,  of  coarse,  to  doings  in  verse,  not  prose.  Li  prose  writing- 
historical,  topographical,  biographicJEd,  and  miscellaneouB— her  labours  have  beeii 
as  numerous  and  agreeable  as  they  are  un-laboured. 
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with  a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  as  transcribed  by  the  Arab  who  shot 
the  bird,  Aabraim  Aaloss  by  name. 

Enough  in  such  an  incident  for  one  of  Hiss  Costelio's  pMftioil  instincts 
and  culture.  Given  this  key-note,  her  voluntary  follows.  On  this  hint 
she  speaks — or  f^Tsgs  rather — sings  with  faH  heart,  and  s3f«r^aer  soft 
voice  (excdlent  thing  in  woman !),  the  story  of  C^iasi^  the  Lay  of  Che 
Stork. 

Lila,  an  orphan  maid,  dweHs  alone  in  a  sequestatvd  easHe,  that  nses 
above  a  little  silent  bay  of  the  meandering  Neckar.  Ltia  is  wealthy, 
young,  and  finr;  hot  the  happisress  of  Lila's  love  is  bestowed  oil  no 
human  suitor ;  a  bird  is  its  only  recipient — ^that  Stork  of  which  this  Lay 
records  the  home-joys,  the  flitting,  and  the  iate.  Lila  oan  interpwt  liie 
glees  and  catdhes  of  every  pretty  warUing  choir  of  bird  voioeB,  and  the 
mystic  whisper  of  the  breezes  to  the  waring  grass,  and  the  babble  of  the 
waters  on  the  glittering  sands ;  and  in  her  radiant  youth  slie  already 
knows,  what  H  Penseroso  aspirations  would  fain  secure  in  time  of 
age,  to 

^rightty  spell 

Of  every  star  the  heaven  doth  Affw 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

In  vain  kinsfolk  and  friends  rally  the  reduse,  and  seek  to  ''  bring  her 
out,"  and  exchange  stork^society  and  star-gazing  for  the  conventionalism 
of  courtesies  and  courtship  ad  libitwn.  Though  a  recluse,  she  is  no 
misanthrope,  no  soured  sentimentalist,  absorbed  in  the  luxury  of  selfish 
reverie.  On  the  contrary,  she  scatters  bounty  with  the  large-handed 
freedom  that  beseems  and  bespeaks  her  kige-bearted  nobility;  she 
can  scheme  good  devices  for  her  suffering  fellows,  and  can  bring  the 
good  schemes  to  good  effect.  Yet  is  l^ere  a  hoUow  spot,  and  an  aching, 
in  that  gentle  heart  of  hers.  A  sense  of  human  vanity  presses  cruelly 
at  times  on  all  her  mind  and  soul  and  strength.  The  position  and  pro- 
spects of  her  sex  puzzle  her  will.  Her  own  maidenly  but  exceptional 
position  and  prospects — ^grave  matter  these  suggest  of  TeAeotion,  'Speoa- 
lation,  pensive  moody  musings.  Her  study  of  flowers,  and  i^Eiei,  aad 
the  majesty  and  mystery  of  mountains,  is  all  in  the  hope  to  leara  from 
them  the  ''  spell  of  happiness,"  and  to  hear  from  them  that  one  tDOpd-fcr 
which  she  yearns  by  day  and  night.  Love  she  has  seen  by  glimpses^  felt 
by  snatches— *bnt  vmere,  what  is  the  one  full  meaning  of  that  one  wavd? 

All  things  promise  love  around, 

1  can  prize,  can  cherish  aU ; 
But  amiast  this  charmM  ^mid 

Nothing  answers  when  I  call. 
And  my  heart  shrinks  back  once  more, 
Waiting,  shrouded  as  befovo. 

Quousgue  tandem?  How  long,  how  long?  Why,  reader,  there/by 
hangs  the  tale  of  the  Stork  ;  for  from  the  £ar-away  death  of  the  wander* 
ing  bird  is  kindled  the  new  life  in  love  of  the  wistful  maiden. 

She  would  fain  uziravel  the  mystery  that  attends  the  path  of  the  storks. 
She  woald  &iii  foHowthem,  in  her  mind's  eye,  as,  diiidii^  en  routey  some 
among  them  speed  lm«k  to  old  Nile,  and  some  to  *^  Asian  nvexs  loncb  by 
wild  sculptured  rocks  and  caves"  sacred  to  India^  twice  teoHhoomia 
deities.    Dear  to  her  is  the  stork,  however  wanting  in  charms  of  plumage 
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and  form  and  voice  ;  dear,  JbcoaaseakyvkiggiMikinljbe  streets  and  dties 
of  the  sons  of  men : 

Thou  lov'st -onr  Ikomes :  the  lane — the  street — 

And,  perching  on  the  belfry  oft. 
We  same  thy  kindly  shape  to  met 

Where,  motionless,  turn  sit  st  aloft; 
We  leel  thou  lov*st  ns,  and  we  hail 

Thy  yearly  visit  to  our  land 

Leacung  thy  rapid,  feathery  band, 
And  know  thy  presence  will  not  fail. 
Cities  aad  people  thronging  all 
Wdcome  ye  load  from  tower  and  wall, 
Gryii^,  with  joy  to  maik  yonr  track, 
''  The  Stork  i-^Spnng^s  messeosiger  comes  faadcl" 

Nor  forgets  the  poetess  to  commemorate  the  traditional  virtues  of  die 
humanised  bird — its  conjugal  faithfulness,  its  filial  piety,  its  parental 
affecdon— or  the  stories  that  are  told  of  its  social  customs  and  wandering 
mission. 

The  stork,  then,  shall  be  Lila'^s  messenger  to  distant  climes,  of  the 
-watchfulness  and  devotion  of  true  love.  Her  messenger  from  shore  to 
shoxie,  from  sea  to  sea — across  the  illamined  peaks  of  Carmel,  through  the 
islands  of  the  Delta,  to  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  the  groves  of  far  Japan. 
Her  winged  messenger  shall  speed  a  message  of  good  cheer  to  them  that 
doubt,  of  solace  to  them  that  mown  ;  -the  message  that  there  is  no  death 
in  love — ^that  love  "  hovers  near  the  ooach  where  wounded  heroes  lie" — 
that  no  cave  is  too  dark  hr  love's  effulgence,  no  i^ot  too  drear  for  its 
joy-giving  light.  She  commits  to  a  scroll  this  message  ofaympatby, 
tlus  evangel  of  hope's  inner  life  : 

One  who  in  solitude  has  phum'd 

A  world  of  virtues,  great  and  hich, 
Aaks  aid  from  ev'iy  stmncer's  hana 

To  make  her  dream  realitv. 
To  all  she  sues,  to  all  she  pleads. 
To  him  who  first  this  message  reads, 
A  blessing  and  a  prayer  she  sends. 
And  ranks  him  as  her  tet  of  friends: 
All  nobte  aims,  all  thoughts  that  soar. 
She  bids  awake^  to  sleep  no  more. 

Bo  runs  the  proem  of  the  epistle — excelsior  I  die  spirit  of  the  strain. 

Tkea  Lila— half  hi  jest— has  bound 
A  scroll  the  Stork's  white  bosom  round; 
A  purse  the  treasured  words  defends, 

"By  Lila's  skilfal  fingers  made. 
That  by  a  silken  cord  depends. 

Amidst  the  flattering  feathers  laid. 
These,  closely  hidden,  shall  it  rest 
Secure  within  that  downy  breast. 

And  so,  with  a  fond  farewell,  she  dismisses  her  bird-angel — with  a  san- 
guine au  revoir  rather,  for  she  looks  to  see  her  again,  with  written  proof 
(by  another  hand)  beneath  her  wings,  that  the  message  has  been  God- 
sped — ^that  the  bread  of  life  she  thus  casts  upon  the  winds  has  been 
found,  and  fed  on,  gratefully,  effectually,  after  many  days. 
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And  when,  borne  far  from  shore  to  shore, 

My  joyous  message  thou  hast  spread. 
Return,  dear  wanderer,  once  more. 

And  tell  my  heart  how  thou  hast  sped. 

Return  she  never  does ;  but  Lila's  message  meets  strange  acoompluh- 
ment  even  in  the  messenger's  death.  The  Stork  is  cut  short  in  her 
flight  ;  but  not  in  vain  has  been  the  beating  of  her  wings,  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air. 

The  machinery  of  the  tale  that  opens  with  the  flight  of  the  Stork  is 
just  sufficiently  complex  to  prevent  our  attempting  to  detail  it  in  the  brief 
space  that  now  remains  to  us — a  circumstance  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
plored, but  the  reverse,  as  we  are  thus  arrested  in  the  pernicious  practice 
of  skeletonising,  in  prosy  Barebones's  style,  what  to  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  should  be  seen  in  its  original  living  form.  How,  therefore, 
when  the  '*  first  dry  leaves  are  borne  away  from  the  tall  linden's  verdant 
crown,*'  the  Stork  calls  forth  her  armies  to  retreat  from  the  icy  North, 
and  Lila,  as  the  last  swift  wing  sweeps  by,  fancies  she  can  yet  descry  her 
favourite  amidst  the  wild  array, — how  '^  the  shade  of  all  these  snowy 
flocks"  now  overcasts  the  lonely  Danube,  now  the  foamy  Inn,  now  the 
gold  domes  and  rose-hued  towers  of  Venice — how  the  plains  of  Asia  are 
reached  by  the  emigrants,  and  Lila's  truant  builds  her  second  nest  in  a 
paradise  of  solitude  on  Syria's  strand — how  the  boy  Youssouf  slays 

the  sainted  bird  that  came 

The  Arab's  home  and  care  to  claim, 

and  his  mother  wails  and  the  scheik  Khalid  applauds  the  deed — how 
Khalid  reads  the  scroll,  and  accepts  the  message  with  tremulous  joy,  as  a 
leaf  from  Eden  borne  across  waste  waters  by  sacred  dove, — ^how  war  with 
Russia  engages  Khalid  in  the  field,  and  Lila  in  the  soldiers'  hospital — 
how  she  that  sent  the  message  and  he  that  received  it,  are  brought  to- 
gether again,  under  happier  auspices  and  in  the  peaceful  fatherland  of 
them  both, — this  to  understand  and  enjoy,  the  Lay  of  the  Stork  itself 
must  be  scanned  line  upon  line,  not  torn  and  tattered  as  in  a  Magazine 
notice,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  off  at  a  tangent,  tantalisinglissimo! 
A  gentle  and  intelligent  reader  assumed,  as  'tis  at  once  our  great  right 
and  pleasant  duty  to  assume, — the  least  that  reader  can  do  is  to  get  the 
Lay  of  the  Stork  forthwith  from  Mudie's  or  other  nescio  cujus  library 
(club,  circulating,  country-town,  or  what  not)  ;  that  is  the  least ;  but  the 
best  were,  to  have  in  this  instance  a  soul  above  borrowing,  and  to  buy 
outright  so  pleasant  and  pure  a  Lay,  that  merits  right  well,  on  the  mere 
score  of  outward  show,  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
and,  for  that  within  which  passeth  show,  a  near  and  dear  one  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart. 
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Mrs.  Agatha  Needham  had  liyed  in  her  house  in  the  g^ood  old  city 
of  Nearford  all  her  life,  which  was  hj  no  means  a  definite  number  of 
years,  her  own  register  saying  forty-nine,  and  that  of  her  baptism  sixty- 
three.  A  niece  of  Mrs.  Agatha's  (she  was  a  maiden  kdy,  and  only 
^'  Mrs."  by  courtesy)  was  the  wife  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  one  of 
that  lady's  sons,  a  medical  student,  came  to  Nearford  to  be  an  inmate  of 
Mrs.  Agfatha's,  whilst  he  *'  improved  "  himself  under  Mr.  Dicks,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  attached  to  Nearford  Infirmary.  Mrs.  Agatha,  in  corre- 
spondence with  his  parents,  had  stipulated,  before  she  would  admit  him, 
for  his  observing  certain  conditions — that  he  would  never  smoke,  would 
never  speak  to  her  two  maid-servants,  except  in  her  presence,  would 
always  he  in  by  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  bed  by  half-past  To  all  of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot  vowed  obedience,  and  said  they  were  the  exact 
rules  he  had  laid  down  for  himself.  So  Mrs.  Agatha  consented  to  receive 
him,  and  he  arrived.  A  dashing  young  man  of  twenty-one,  showy  in 
dress,  free  in  manner,  but  the  pink  of  quiet  propriety  in  the  presence  ot 
Mrs.  Agatha.  He  speedily  became  popular  in  Nearford,  and  Mrs. 
Agatha  grew  intensely  proud  of  him. 

^'  My  defur  Thomas,"  she  exclaimed  to  him,  one  momine  at  breakfast, 
'^  what  an  extraordinary  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  pervades  the  house  when 
you  are  in  it." 

**  It  does,  ma'am ;  it's  highly  disagreeable.  Nearly  makes  me  sick 
sometimes." 

^*  But  what  can  it  proceed  from,  Thomas  ?"  pursued  Mrs.  Agatha, 
sniffing  very  much  over  her  muffin.  *<  You  assure  me  you  do  not  smoke." 

**  I  smoke  1"  echoed  Mr.  Tom — ^'  I^touch  a  filthy  cigar !  It  comes  horn 
my  clothes." 

'*  How  does  it  get  into  them  ?"  wondered  Mrs.  Agatha. 

**  They  are  sudi  a  set,  aunt,  at  that  infirmary — have  cigars  in  their 
mouths  nrom  morning  till  night.  Sometimes  1  can't  see  across  our  dis- 
secting-room for  the  smoke.  Of  course  my  clothes  get  impregnated 
with  it" 

''  Dear  me,  Thomas,  how  sony  I  am  for  you  !  But  don't  talk  about  dis- 
secting-rooms, if  you  please.  The  smell  must  also  get  into  your  eyes, 
and  hair,  and  whiskers  !" 

*'  So  it  does,  uncommon  strong.  But  I  douse  my  head  into  the  big 
basin  in  a  morning,  and  that  takes  it  off." 

**  The  governors  of  the  infirmary  ought  to  be  reported  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,"  cried  Mrs.  Agatha,  warmly.  <<  I  never  heard  of  anything 
so  shameful.  How  can  they  think  of  permitting  the  patients  to 
smoke?" 

'*  It's  not  the  patients,  aunt,"  returned  Mr.  Tom,  smothering  a  grin. 
"  What  should  bring  them  into  the  dissecting-room :  unless — ^ahem  !— 
they  are  carried  there  ?" 

«  Then  is  it  the  doctors  ?" 

"  No :  it's  the  pupils." 

'' Misguided  youths!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Agatha.     <<And  you  have  to 
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assod&te  with  them !  Herer  yoa  learn  smoking,  mj  dear  TliomaB.  Bat 
about  this  smell ;  I  really  dkm'i  loiMr  what  is  to  be  done.  The  maids 
commence  coa£;faing  whenerer  they  enter  joor  bedroom,  for  the  fames  of 
smoke  there,  they  tell  me,  are  overpaweringly  strong." 

**  Ah,  I  know  thay  aie»    Ufa.  wImeo  all  my  ckithas  hang.  * 

'^  Suppose  y«a  were  to  get  some  lumps  o£  camphKay  and  mw  thm  m 
yonr  podkets,"  snggested  Mrs.  Xeedham.  <'It  it  keeps  lews  fioon 
the  fiame,  it  may  Iwep  tohaeoo-aasoke  from  clothes..  Get:  aixpen'oiBt^ 
Thomas." 

"FU  get  a  ahilluig'a  worth,"  said  ToBu  "^  Thoi^  I  fear  its  ] 
don^t  reach  smoke»" 

^  Oh,  Thomas,  I  fergoL.    Did  you.  hear  the  muse  in  the  honae 
night  r 

" Noise  r  respondedMr.  l!om. 

''  A  noise  on  ue  stairs^  like  somebody  bomping  ap  tbem*  It  wai 
two  o'dock,  for  I  heard  the  dock  strike.  When  Bachel  eame  to 
me  this  morning^  she  said  it  must  haf«  been  Jfiany  laoi^  after  ihm 
mice.  But  I  never  heard  her  aakasueh  a  noise  befioce^  I  hopa  ildid 
not  disturb  you  T* 

"  Not  at  idl,  aunt,**  answered  Tom,  buiying  his  fiuse  in  hi*  haadk- 
kevshief ;  **  I  never  woke  tilL  haff  an  hour  ago.  Cata  do  maha  aa  aw&i 
noise  sometimes.     I'm  off  to  the  infirmary." 

^  And  you  have  eaten  no  hreak&st  I  I  can't  think  what  tha  lad  lives 
open." 

In  the  hall,  as  Mr.  Thomas  was  dashing  across  it,  he  enconnteBsd  tha 
housemaid,  a  pietty  girl  with  cherry  dieeks. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  she  sjud — ^'  look  what  we  picked  up  thb  moming;^ 
If  mistress  had  £ound  it  instead  of  me  and  oook,  whatovtr  wonld  you 
have  done?" 

"  My  latdi-key !  I  most  have  dropped  it  when  I  came  in,,  in  the 
night,  and  never  missed  it.  But  after  a  punch  jollification,  following  CMa 
a  tripe  supper,  one's  perceptive  IscuUica  are  apt  to  be  obscured*  That's 
a  fact  undisputed  in  physics,  Bachsl,  my  dear."  And  as  Tom  drspped 
the  latoh-key  into  his  pocket,,  he  acknowledged  hia  obligatian  to  tha 
finder  in  a.  way  of  his  own. 

*<  Now,  Mr.  Thomas,"  remonstrated  Bachel,  <<  I  have  threatened  fifty 
times  that  I'd  tell  missb  of  you,  and  now  I  inlL  You.  want  to  giet  me 
out  of  my  place,  sir,  going  on  in  thu  way*" 

^  Do,"  cried  Tom,  **  go  and  toll  her  at  once.  And  harbBer  my  dear, 
if  you  and  cook  get  tallong  to  the  old  lady  about  the  smoke  in  my  bed- 
room, I'll  shoot  the  first  of  yon  I  come  near..  You  should  put  tha 
windows  and  door  open." 

Just  as  tha  incorrigible  Tom.  walked  ofi^  Mxa.  Agatha  Neadham 
opened  the  bgeakfast-poont  door,  and  down  dropped  dm  maid,  a^oa  bar 
hands  and  knees,  and  began  rubbing  away  at  the  oilcloth. 

«  Rachel  was  that  my  nephew?     TaUdog  to  yoa!" 

**  Mr.  Thomas  has  gone  out^  niafam." 

*'  Yes.     Who  was  he  talking  to,  before  he  went  7* 

*'  Talking  to,  ma'am  ?  Oh,  I  remember ;  he  asked  abouthis  urahralla. 
I  think  he  must  have  left  it  at  the  infirmary,  or*  at  Mr*  Dieka'a." 

^^  Asking  a  naoassary  (pifation.I  will  look  om^  said  IMbk.  Agpdia, 
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^but  sbodbd  he  ever  show  a  disposition  to  speak  with  yotr  upoH  indif- 
ferent subjects,  you  will  come  off  straight  to  me,  and^  reportr  him^  Raehel; 
for  it  i^'not  allowiedl'' 

•«V«»j  weHi  mi^anr.*' 

iPVom*  the  ti^me  specniraD  of  IMS*;  Tom-'  EKot^  iif  nnijr  be'  woBdered 
how  he'eentmad  to  x«inain<>  an«inm»te^of  Mb.  Ag8iha*NeeAiam'fr;  tend 
continue  in  that  lady's  good  graces.  It  was  a  marvel  to  Tom  hiiBBeify 
and«he  wos  wontr  to-  say»  in  tha(r  fiHronrite  rasoH)^  the-  disseet]ng>-room, 
iMr  though  he  had!  gT>t  ov  the  ancient  iiiaidto'9  Mind'  aidej  he  h«i  more 
trouble'  thasp  en«agh  to  *  keep*  hm»^f  themr. 

One  day  sundry  of  the  infimavy  pupiUi  were  anemfoled  in  the*  tAove- 
mentioneo^ehoiee*  rettealt  A  ]bol0aiv>ii  might  hav&  desoribed.  I^iem  as 
being  ntfber  ^jvlfy.'*'  There  wem  seTon  (rf  them  :  fevr  had.short  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  and  the  three  others  cigars,  and  they  weiv  smoking 
owsywH^' all  l^eir mighty  Mr:  Tom  £lliot  being-  amongst  tliem ;  while 
some  pewter  pots  of  beer  stood  on  the  table. 

'^'llbfw  did  old  MesB  eonv  out  last*  nigfrt  ?"*  inmnred  outs,  with  a  shock 
head^of  veiy  red  hair;  as-  he*  snt  on*  »  deal  tabl^-  and'  kiohed-  his  feet 
flfgmnel*  a  neighbmirisg  walk  ^  Old  Moss^  being  a  botanist,  who  was 
then  giving  lectures  in  the  city^  which>  ihe  inttrmaiy  pnpikr  were  er* 
peoted'to  attend. 

«'\?ll8t's  the  good' of  ashhrg'me?*'  lespondedl  Tom  Blfioft.  <<*Pft8i 
the'pet,  Jones.'^ 

''  rd  got  a  better  engagement^  and  d!<fai'l?  riiow,"  reaamed^  the  firet 
speaker.     "  Were  you  not  there  either,  Elliot  ?" 

'*  I  Just  was  therei  And  g(j^  jammed'  dose  to*  two  of  the  loveliest 
girls  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.     One  of  'em  is  a  prize." 

^r  MBv,"  cried'  Davis^  one*  of  the  oldest  of  the  pupilif,  ^wiio  are 
those  girls  Tom  Elliot's  raving- aboHt?" 

"  Who's  to  know  ?  There  were  fifty  girls  in  div  xooair*  Very  likely 
they  were  the  ThompsewB.'*' 

*<  Annihilate  the  Thompsons!"  interrupted  Elliot;  ** the  one's  cross- 
eyed, aiid»  the  ether's  sieldy;  D^e  l^ihk  I  don't  know  the'  Thompson 
girls?  These  were  strangers.  At  least,  Ilunpe'never  seen  thetr  ^ces 
at  lectures  before." 

•*  Whereaftonts  didyoar  twtjrbesmtieGS'sit?" 

**  About  half-way  up  the  room,  on  the  left-hand  side)'' raspended  Tom^ 
"  €lose  mdemesrtih  the  aBtniuomiml  mi^i 

«*  I  know  r'  ^ofrt^  a  yovHgster.  ^  They  had  gel;  s  big'fiit  duenna 
between  iHieitp,  had^t  tlli^?'^ 

^  JHist  so,  Kttle*  DbbbK     In*  a«  scariM  Hat:" 

"^A  8eari«f  havr"  e(AoMFD^Si 

«**0r  9  turban,'^  addbd'ERiorr  '•"mightbcF  mnotf  Ibrone*  drthrotiieE. 
A  gltangred cone, three  feet bigh," 

^Ov«F  a'  flteen  vvig,  whieh  site  piitvin  paners  and*  makas  belierve  it's 
her  own  hair,"  rejoined  little  Dobbs.     "  It's  their  aunt;" 

''^Toii  insimifidant  mDnfaey>--Mefr-  amrt !"  bndtO'  ibxtil  SUiot,  "  If 
yon'  dhn^  teU  the*  name'WtdioBt^  deky,  Fll  dbssct  yon.  Yarn,  see  Vm 
ezpiniTg' midei*trae*snBpeBse. 

^?  don^t  think  mndi  of  IfiegMli  myseff,"  pennted  the  yonng  gende- 
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man,  delighted  to  exerciBe  Elliot's  patience.     '<  The  daric^eyed  one's  die 
best,  and  that's  Clanu" 

^*  Out  of  the  way,  Jones.    Let  me  get  at  him.     Ill  Ckm  lum." 

''  Hallo,  Elliot  t  sit  down,"  cried  Davis.  ^'  Dobbs,  yoa  yoong  limb, 
if  you  cause  this  confusion  again,  I'll  turn  you  oat  Keep  still,  EDiot, 
and  I'll  tell  you.  They  were  his  cousins,  the  Blake  giria,  Clara  and 
Georgy." 

<<  That  they  were  not,"  said  Mr.  Dobbs.   ''  They  were  the  two  Freen.** 

^  Oh,  the  Freers,"  echoed  Davis ;  '<  they  don't  ofi»n  show.  Old  Bsg^ 
wig  keeps  them  up  tight     They  are  the  prettiest  girls  in  Nearford." 

'<  Who's  old  Bagwig  ?"  demanded  Elliot 

^^  The  papa  Freer.  As  cute  a  lawyer  as  any  judge  on  the  bench.  He 
sports  a  wig  with  a  bag  behind :  the  only  relic  of  bygone  days  to  be 
seen  in  the  town." 

"  I  intend  to  monopolise  one  of  those  girls  for  myself"  announeed 
Elliot 

'<  Phew !  wuh  you  joy  of  your  chance.  Bagwig's  laying  by  sa^  of 
gold,  and  designs  those  two  female  inheritors  of  it  to  mazry  on  the  t^  of 
the  ladder.  Nothing  under  a  foreign  prince.  You'd  never  get  admitted 
inside  their  house,  if  you  tried  for  a  year." 

*'  I  teU  you  that  girl's  a  prize,  ana  shall  be  mine  ;  and  Til  bet  yon  two 
crowns  to  one  that  Fm  inside  th«r  house  within  a  week.  Tell  me  I 
can't  get  in  where  I  choose  I  you  can't  perhaps,"  added  the  audaciois 
Elliot,  drawing  his  handsome  figure  up,  in  his  vanity. 

"Done!"  cried  Jones. 

''  And  I'll  take  him  too,"  echoed  Davis.  ''  Which  of  the  two  is  tbe 
prize?" 

<'  There's  one  with  piercing  dark  eyes,  giving  out  wicked  glance^" 
answered  Elliot     '^  And  splendid  black  htdr." 

"Yes.     That's  CUra." 

'^  And  a  Roman  sort  of  nose,  and  rosy  pink  colour." 

«  That  is  Clara." 

"  Tall ;  fine  sha^  ;  lovely  fall  in  her  shoulders,"  went  on  Elliot 

"  Yes,  yes,  no  mistaking  Clara." 

«  Well  then,  it's  not  she." 

"  Now,  Elliot,  don't  try  on  any  gammon.  It  must  be  the  young  cm 
then,  and  that's  Loo." 

"  Hark  !  hush !  listen  will  you !     There's  Dicks's  voice,  as  Fm  alive!" 

The  metamorphosis  was  like  maffic.  Certain  overcoats  of  the  pupib 
which  lay  in  a  heap  in  a  comer  of  we  room,  were  raised,  and  the  peirier 
pots  hidaen  under  tnem ;  slops  of  beer,  rather  prevalent,  were  rubbed  dry 
with  handkerchiefs;  cigars  and  pipes,  all  ahght,  were  thrust  into  side' 
pockets ;  tables,  as  sitting  places,  were  abandoned;  and  when  Mr.  U^ 
M.R.C.S.,  entered,  every  student  presented  the  appearance  of  sober  is* 
dustry;  some  with  the  operating  knives,  some  buried  deep  in  saig^ 
books  of  reference. 

If  fortune  ever  &voured  any  venturesome  layer  of  bets,  Tom  £U><>^ 
was  certainly  the  one  that  day.  On  his  return  home  in  the  aften^^) 
he  found  Mrs.  Agatha  Needham  cutting  most  extraordinary  capers.  Sbtf 
was  evidently  in  a  desperate  state  of  excitement  and  anger.  Tom's  ooo' 
science  took  alarm ;  he  believed  something  had  come  out  aboat  hiox^ 
and  felt  as  if  a  odd  bath  had  been  dashed  over  him. 
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^  ''Dear  aunt,  whatever  is  the  matter?"  he  Tentured  to  ask,  finding*  she 
did  not  speak,  and  thinking  silence  might  look  like  self*confe8sion. 
*^  You  are  surely  not  taken  with  St.  Vitus's  dance  in  the  legs  ?** 

**  Never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of !  never  was  such  a  wicked  act  per- 
petrated !  Rachel — my  hoonet  and  velvet  mantle.  Thomas,  nephew, 
don't  stand  peering  at  my  legs.     It's  not  in  them,  it's  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Thomas  sat  down,  completely  cowed.  What  on  earth  had  come 
to  light  ?  The  latch-key— or  kissmg  Rachel— or  smoking  in  his  bed- 
room at  night — or  had  that  sexton—  ?  <*  By  all  that's  awful,  that 
must  be  it  7"  reasoned  Tom.  **  The  bangling  fool  has  mistaken  me, 
and  sent  the  thing  home,  and  she  and  the  girls  have  turned  Bluebeard's 
wife,  and  opened  the  box."  Tom's  face  began  to  stream  down.  What- 
ever could  ne  do  ? 

**  Has  a — a  case— been  brought  here,  ma'am,  a  heavy  one  ?"  he  stam- 
mered. ^^  I  came  home  on  purpose,  because  there's  been  a  mistake.  It 
belongs  to  Mr.  Davis,  senior  student,  and  ought  to  have  gone  to  his 
lodgings.     I'll  get  a  man  and  have  it  moved  directly." 

"  Mercy,  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Agatha,  "  I  don't  know  anythinc^  about 
cases.  If  they  had  sent  a  dozen  here,  I  should  never  have  seen  them  to- 
day. There  has  been  a  wicked  man  here,  Thomas,  that's  what  there 
has  been.  A  lawyer  I  believe  he  calls  himself,  and — that's  right,  Rachel 
— ^111  go  and  consult  mine  now." 

Tom's  spirits  went  up  like  mercury.  *^  Then  /  have  not  offended  you, 
dear  aunt !  I  feared — 1  don't  know  what  I  didn't  fear — that  somebody 
might  have  been  tryinr  to  traduce  my  character  to  you." 

''Child  and  woman  nave  I  lived  m  this  house  for  sixt— over  forty 
years,"  went  on  Mrs.  Agatha,  unheeding  Mr.  Tom's  fears,  "  my  own 
leasehold  property,  and  my  father  and  mother's  before  me.  And  now  an 
impious  wretch  comes  forward  and  says  there's  a  flaw  in  the  lease,  and  I 
must  turn  out,  and  am  responsible  for  back  rent !  Fll  go  and  consult  the 
first  lawyer  in  the  town.     Come  along  with  me,  Thomas." 

"  It's  impossible,  dear  aunt.  I  have  got  six  hours  work  before  me  to- 
dajr:  readmg-up  for  Mr.  Dicks."  The  truth  was  he  had  made  an  ap- 
pomtment  for  billiards. 

"  That's  exceedingly  vexatious.  I  should  like  to  have  had  you  with 
me  for  witness.  But  you  are  quite  right,  Thomas  :  never  put  your 
studies  aside  for  anything.  I'll  wish  you  g^od  afternoon.  Rachel,  if 
anybody  comes,  you  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  at  home,  for  I  am  gone 
to  Lawyer  Freer^s." 

"  Lawyer  Freer's !"  screamed  Tom,  rushing  after  his  aunt,  and  nearly 
upsetting  Rachel.  "  Of  course  you  must  have  a  witness,  aunt,  if  you 
are  going  there.  Just  wait  one  moment  while  I  slip  on  another  coat  and 
waistcoat." 

"What's  the  matter  with  those  you  have  on?"  demanded  Mrs* 
Agatha. 

<<  Oh — this  is  my  professional  suit.  And  when  I  walk  with  you,  I 
like  to  look  as  your  nephew  ought." 

"  Dutiful  lad  I"  aspirated  Mrs.  Agatha.  "  He  shall  not  be  a  loser  by 
his  attachment  to  me." 

Lawyer  Freer  was  at  home,  and  ensconced  Mrs.  Agatha  in  his  con- 
sulting-room. Her  dutiful  nephew  slipped  aside  as  they  were  going  in, 
and  shut  the  door  on  the  old  lady  and  the  attorney.     Mrs.  Agatha  was 
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too  full  of  iier  Aiiyeet.iomQlioQ^  fl(t  fiort,  eftha.abieiMe^f  htit  nsphor^  and 
aftenmU^flhe  .woidd  nofc  diitorb  .the.oonsideiiittan  i>f  iiar  eaw  l>y«calling 
for  him.  Ilhey  iMth.eoBclided  Jifit.  Tom- wae imwuiwiig  hk  pAtiettwoa 
thecon^any  cf  the  43leriGB  in  ithe  ifnmt  offioe. 

^ot  he.  He  nras  as  baling  jms  iie  was  .hi^h^iaiiid  iie  Mmi  alo^i^  ihe 
passage^  jpeepiog  here  aad  pe^piag  tbete,  tUl  .he  oane  to  «  xaoaa  ««liaft 
two  youskg  kdioB  wove  «a«ted — »hw  JbeautiM  <of  i;he  -{neiaAus  loigbk.  GlMray 
ike  ^Idfiit,  a  fljilendid  gpicL;  Iiouita  j(d»  qsnae),  piittiar  jatiU,  iritbdnuiii^ 
ey€B  and  ahinnig  oudii. 

^  I  heg  paidon,**  csied  M&  Tom,  .as  the  youq^  ladka  Aoae  in , 


«  do  aat.kft  me  dialuzb  -you.    J  «m  aent  .wie  to  wait,  mlbikt  oaf  mm 
holds  a  private  conaiiltatton  nith  Mr.  Frees.     Mnk  i^tha  Needham.^ 

The  young  ladies  bowed.  They  had  a  speaking  aeqnai 
Mrs.  .Ag&tha,  and  lioped  she  -vae  walL  Taqq  asauted  .them  ahe  was  ^ny 
well,  went  on  taUdiig  upon  other  aidbjaotii,  .aad  doade  tiimflnlf  entirBl^jifc 
home.    Mr.  Tom  Euiot-had  wxmiiis  bat 

IT. 

Mba,  AoATHi^  NsEioaLU  found  Jiar  leaae  .and  .its  £aw  qomUL  not  k^ 
settled  by  the  lawyers.  The^oaos^  in  due  time,  ^WBa^enteied  for  tariaJ,  Jt 
the  March  assizes,  '^  Newcome  versus  Needham."  It  joausad  jui  oodsa- 
oadinary  sensation  in  Keacford:  all  the  holders  of  leasehold  pi^fMrty 
atgiiii^  that  if  J^In.  Agatha  Needham  was  disturhad  in  her  laiig  aba 
peaceful  occupanc^^  where  was  their  seoiirity?  As  to  MBi..A^tfa^.iit 
may  .be  questianed  if  she  ei^oy^  a  full  jugbt*s  jrest  duxiQg  ttha  pniod  ol 
suspense.  Nothing  could  eKcaed  .the  sjrmpathy  and  iutezest  evinced  % 
Tom  Elliot  in  the  affiur.:  as  Mrs.  Agsatba  observed,  what«he  should  Jumb 
done  without  him,  she  did  not  know.  His  .hffi  iweie  Ifiept  ton  the  mmi 
between  his.aunt'e  kouse  and  Lawyer  Jjaar'-s^  and  ithe  numanNV  noa- 
sages  forwarded  by  Mrs.  Agatha  .nearly  diore  the  ittipyer  wild.  Ske 
was  fidgety,  and  Thomas  pvMsed  her  on. 

''Do  you  want  my  senaces  with  Mr.  Fceai;,  this  inoiiui)g,.aimt?'' 

''  No,  Thomas,  I  think  not  this  morning." 

'^  You'd  .do  well  to  send  tz>  him,  if  only  the  slightest  jnomnigtL  J^To 
trouble  :to  me.  Those  kwryers  jequiie  perpetual  looking-up.  The^  ase 
10  apt  .to  forget  tbe.int€Drests  of  jone  olient  in  those  of  anothec  Itis  ^ont 
of  isight,  out  of  mind '  ^with  Aem,** 

^^  Very  true,  Thomas.  Thank  you.  Go  down  then  to  Ms.  Fjbxtz 
my.Gompliments,  and  I  hftve  sent  to  know^if  theie'j  aayfthii^  fisash.  fiat 
I  <am  ashamed  ^to  g^ve  you  £his  Sequent  tsttuUe." 

*'  TxAuUe'e  .a  pleasure,  jumt,  ^when  you  aae  eoncemefi^"  wi^pftndad 
Thomas. 

*^  The  comfort  of  possessing  such  a  jnephew  T'  ejaouktad  Mib.  jigaliha. 

Tom  flew  off,  but  the  stars  were  against  him  that  day.  hsmfm 
Freer  was  out ;  so  much  the  better:  for  Torn  eould  jnore  snely  find  iiis 
way  to  the  young  ladies,  as  he  had  now  sdone  many  and  many  a  timCi 
They  Jiad  also  t^n  to  Jook  for  Jiim,  and  ihey  jaw  iiim  .comiag  «down 
the  street. 

''  Here's  Mr.  Elliot^  Loo,"  observed  Clara ;  and  a  ablush  of  satisfaction 
rose  to  Jier  face,  as  she.tuxned  £cam  ihe  .window  tlo  a  xninDr  andamoothad 
her  hair,  Jiere  jind  there,  rwith  iier  finger.     Laiiisa  did^not  ^anawai^  ihata 
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nveh  ihogliter  kbsk  waetto  keriam,  and  Ae  bent  lonper  over  the  pieoe 
of  drawing  she  was  preparing  for  her  ntasler.  For  Leoiga,  Bcuroely 
eigfataen,  BtiH  had  anafllen  :aM»ding  Jioc,  and-Cfaun,  who  was  two  years 
•lAei;,  floeked  nqion  her  :as  a  >ofaild.  Ghfld  m  ahe  migiMt  be,  thoag^,  she 
had  grovmioiMe  Tom  £lliot 

Why  did  they  both  blush  ?  somebody  may  ask ;  aavaly  ^hey  were  net 
both  ia  lorn  ^loth  him?  Not  eoBaotly.  Tom  ElHot  was  a  genend  ad- 
noxac,  widivhilet  lie  had  become  veatty  atta<!hed  to  Letnia  Freer^  and 
had  atieuren  qnava|tely  to  gnn  her  afPeotiona,  he  had  ^eviaoed  a  very  £nr 
share  of  admiration  for  Clara,  partly  in  homage  of  her  beauf^,  fardy  to 
divert  suspicion  from  her  sister.  And  Clara  ^«er,  iwho  had  no  objection 
ia  ithe  world  ifco  reaem  admii»tion  inm  so  haadsome  aod  |>opalBr  a  man 
aa  Tom  EUiot,  «eirisinly  did  not  xepel  hhn. 

"  He's  over  head  and  ears  in  love,"  Clara  was  proceeding  to  add;  but 
her  aister  antenmnted  her  in  a  abardingp  voiee, 

<<faiJo«e!     Withwhoar 

^  With  mm,''  .eaiK^koently  nffad  Jfim  Fner,  ^wte  «lse  is  tiiere? 
lEs  next  maae  will  be.io  sMdoe  oae  mi  Q&r— 4n  his  xandom  waj.^ 

Louisa's  heart  beat  fast  agataat  her  side,  and  her  blood  tingled  to  her 
fmgos'^flida. 

'<  Make  jTMeraa  offer  1"  she  gasped  fbrSi.     *<  Would  yon  many  faim  ?* 

'^Eleas  the  ohild  J  I  marry  a  aiedieal  stodent,  an  embryo  surgeon  I 
I  look  a  iittle  higher  than  that,  Loo.  Bat  if  Tom  Elliot  were  as  nix  in 
araalth  as  he  is  in  attKactions— why  then  yoa  migixt  etaad  a  speedy 
ehaaae  of  bebg  a  fandesmaod.     I  know  he  adores  me." 

.No  more  was  aadd,  for  Tom  entered,  and  began  rattliiig  away,  after  hia 
enm  "fiMihian.  An  attractive  «ompaiiioa  <he  uadoobtedly  was.  Presentijf 
Miss  Freer  was  caUed  £raim  the  xoom  by  a  aervaDt^  upon  some  domestm 
annur. 

^  My  daanst  Loo,"  he  wfaitpered,  «a  saon  aa  they  were  alone,  ''^yaa 
look  aad  this  moranig.     What  is  it  ?" 

'^  Oh,  notlung,"  she  aoawered,  buralBiig  into  tears.  And  Tom,  all  alire 
anfck  tsarprise  and  concern,  claaped  her  in  his  arms,  and  was  in  the  very 
agreeable  axrt  of  kisabg  off  the  team,  when  Clara  Tetomed.  It  was 
aooner  than  they,  had  eapeoted  her,  and  thejr  were  fairly  oaught. 

Clara,  her  features  naturally  of  a  haughty  cast,  could  put  on  «  §ook 
when  fihe  liked.  Mr.  Elliot  had  never  yet  been  fatroared  with  it-;  l>ut 
it  shone  out,  in  full  force,  as  she  imperiously  demanded  an  «EplaDatioa 
hmn  boih  of  ihem. 

"  The  truth  is,  KBh  Freer,"  said  Tom,  opeakmg  up  like  a  man,  <*  that 
I  iom  yaur  Aiatac  Uolal  I  «aw  her,  all  young  ladies  w«re  alike  to  me — 
that  if,  I  tvHas  foad  of  them  all.  But  aow  she  is  the  only  one  I  care -for, 
er«var  ahall  aaae  £nran  the  woiid.  I  did  not  intend  this  to  eeme  oat 
yet :  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  our«eoiet.*  ^ 

^  And  pray,"  letomed  Claxa,  boiling  over  with  rage  and  morfiBeaiionj 
"  when  did  you  intend  it  to  conm  oat,  sir  ?*' 

^'  When  ?  Not  till  I  was  wdkl  established  in  aiy  ^profession,  and  eould 
ask  &r  herias  I  aagbt  to  ^o,  of  Mr.  Freer." 

•^^iClana,"  «tteatd4he  yauDger  aiMer,  her  teamtfiittiog  £nt  in  agitation, 
for  she  had  read  the  expression  ia  the  dder^  'eye,  '^for  the  leve  ef 
fiaMHen  do.aot  ifastray  me  tto  papa.    Dear  (Ckm  T' 

<'  I  ahall  aflcpmuit  your  jfother  i&stanti^',  «s«is^iny'duty,'*'*wa8  ^he*oeld 
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reply.     ''  We  shall  have  a  baby  in  leadiog-stringt  entangling  itaelf  in  a 
matrimonial  engagement  next !" 

'*  Clara,  my  dear  sister — ^let  me  call  you  so  for  the  first,  though  I  hope 
not  for  the  last  time,  be  reasonable,  be  kind,"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  trying  kit 
powers  of  persuasion.  But  effectual  as  they  had  hitherto  proved  widi 
the  young  lady,  they  fisiled  now. 

"  What  I  can  do  to  oppose  your  views  on  my  sister,  I  will  do,"  she 
Tehemently  answered.  '*  You  have  played  a  traitor's  part,  Mr.  EWot,  in 
seeking  her  affections.  I  beg  you  to  leave  the  house  at  once,  and  you 
will  never  be  admitted  to  it  again." 

«  But,  Clara,"  he  remonstrated,  '« you '' 

**  I  have  told  you  to  leave  the  house,'*  she  reiterated,  pale  with  anger. 
'<  If  you  do  not  quit  it  this  instant  I  shall  ring  for  the  senranta  to  show 
you  out." 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Freer,"  he  said,  all  his  customary  equanimity  retuzn- 
ing  to  him.  **  Louisa,  my  darling,"  he  impressively  added,  turning  to 
her  for  a  last  £Burewell,  ^*  we  may  be  obliged  to  bend  to  circumstances  and 
temporarily  separate,  but  remember— come  what  may,  I  will  be  true  to 
you.     Be  vou  so  to  me.     Will  you  promise  ?" 

*'  I  will, '  she  whispered ;  and  Mr.  Tom  Elliot  bent  down,  and  sealed  it 
on  her  lips,  regardless  of  Miss  Clara's  ener^tic  appeal  to  the  bell. 

Clara  Freer  made  her  own  tale  good  to  ner  father,  and  Thomas  made 
his  good  to  Mrs.  Agatha.  For  in  the  violent  indignation  of  the  attorney, 
he  had  informed  that  lady  of  her  nephew's  havine'  presumed  to  make  love 
to  his  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Agatha,  overwhelmed  with  the  first  shock  o£ 
the  news,  wrote  off  an  imperative  summons  to  Tom's  father,  telling  him 
to  post  to  Nearford,  upon  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Which  summons 
brought  the  alarmed  parent  flying  at  express  speed. 

Everybody  who  heard  of  the  affair  pronounced  them  both  a  couple  of 
simpletons.  A  medical  pupil  of  twenty-one,  without  any  definite  hopes 
or  money  whatever,  to  have  talked  of  marriage,  was  ridiculously  absurd ; 
and.  for  a  young  lady,  vnth  money  and  prospects,  to  listen  to  him, 
was  more  absurd  still.  The  clergyman,  when  he  arrived,  and  found 
what  the  matter  was,  wished  to  treat  it  as  a  joke,  the  lawyer  vras  too 
outrageous  to  treat  it  any  way  but  in  earnest,  while  Tom  strove  to  deny 
it  to  Mrs.  Agatha. 

'^  There's  nothing  in  it,  dear  aunt,"  he  pleaded ;  '^  don't  you  believe 
any  of  them." 

<<  But  Miss  Freer  affirms  that  she  caught  you  kissing  her  sister,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Agatha.     '<  How  do  you  account  for  that?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,"  answered 
Tom,  demurely.  "  I  believe  I  must  have  dropped  asleep  with  my  eyes 
open,  and  done  it  in  a  dream.  I  was  sitting  there,  waiting  for  the  lawyer 
to  come  in,  and  had  got  tired  to  death." 

Mrs.  Agatha  was  staggered.  She  had  not  much  faith  in  those  aort  of 
dreams,  but  she  had  great  faith  in  Tom's  word. 

"  Kissing  is  very  bad,  Thomas,"  she  observed,  doubtingly. 

"  It's  shocking,''  promptly  answered  Thomas.  "  You  cannot  believe, 
ma'am,  I  should  be  guilty  of  it— awake.  Never  tried  to  kiss  any  young 
lady  in  all  my  life— except  my  sistera." 

Wot,  however,  to  his  father  and  Mr.  Freer  did  Thomas  Elliot  make  a 
similar  defence.     To  them  he  told  the  truth  boldly— that  he  was  in  love 
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with  the  young  lady,  and  meant  to  marry  her  if  she  would  wut  for 
him. 

His  impudence  struck  Lawyer  Freer  speechless.  ''  Sir/'  he  stuttered 
to  the  parson,  when  his  tongue  came  to  him,  *'  I  insist  upon  it  that  you 
find  means  to  stop  this  presumption  of  your  son's.  You  are  a  clergy- 
man, sir,  and  must  feel  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  him,  to  my  fieunily,  and  to 
ihe  age  we  live  in." 

"  I'll  talk  to  him,"  responded  the  parson,  meekly.  <'  I  am  sure  he 
will  Hear  reason." 

So  he  took  his  g^raceless  heir  all  alone  into  the  bedroom  of  the  hotel 
where  he  had  put  up,  and  did  *^  talk"  to  him.  But  Tom  remained  as 
hard  as  flint,  protesting  that  no  fatlier  had  a  right  to  control  his  son  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife. 

<(  You  will  find  they  have,"  angrily  replied  Mr.  Elliot,  provoked  to 
warmth.  "  I  forbid  you —do  you  hear  me — 1  forbid  you  to  think  any 
more  of  this." 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  marry  her  in  the  end,  if  it's  twenty  years  to  come," 
persisted  Tom.     "  I  have  told  her  so." 

*'  At  your  peril,"  uttered  Mr.  Elliot — ''  at  the  peril  of  disobedience. 
And  deliberate  disobedience  to  a  father  never  goes  unpunished,  re- 
member." 

*^  ril  risk  the  punishment  if  ever  I  get  the  luck,"  dutifully  concluded 
Mr.  Tom,  to  himself. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Elliot  returned  to  his  home,  and  matters  went  on 
quietly  for  a  week  or  two.  Tom  finding  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
Louisa,  except  on  Sundays ;  when  he  went  to  St.  Luke's,  which  was 
Mr.  Freer's  parish  church,  and  enshrined  himself  in  a  pew  within  view 
of  the  lawyer's,  always  telling  Mrs.  Agatha,  who  expected  him  to  go  to 
church  with  her,  that  there  was  an  unusual  press  of  in-door  patients  at 
the  infirmary.  Meanwhile  the  affair  was  talked  of  abroad,  and  a  country 
squire,  who  was  intimate  with  the  attorney's  family,  and  very  mucn 
admired  Louisa,  came  forward  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  made  her  an 
offer,  fearinff  he  might  lose  her.  All  the  blame,  be  it  observed,  was  iBii 
by  everybody  upon  Tom  Elliot ;  Louisa  got  none.  The  proposal  was 
complacently  received  by  Lawyer  Freer,  for  it  was  a  first-rate  match  for  his 
daughter.  He,  like  others,  had  not  cast  much  reproach  to  Louisa,  his 
indignation  being  concentred  on  the  audacious  infirmary  pupil :  and  now 
that  the  intimacy  between  the  two  was  broken  off;  the  lawyer  concluded 
the  affair  was  at  an  end,  and  so  dismissed  it  from  his  mind. 

"  If  I  could  have  chosen  from  all  the  county  for  you,  Louisa,  I  should 
have  fixed  on  Tumbull,"  observed  the  lawyer  to  his  daughters.  **  What 
do  you  say,  Clara?" 

Clara  said  nothing :  she  was  sulky  and  cross.  She  considered  herself 
much  handsomer  than  that  chit  Louisa,  yet  all  the  offers  were  gomg  to 
her. 

**  His  rent-roll  is  two  thousand  a  year,  all  clear  and  unencumbered. 
I  had  the  settlement  of  affairs  last  year,  at  his  father's  death.  You  are 
a  lucky  child." 

*'  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  the  country,"  timidly  remarked  Looisay 
not  daring  to  make  any  more  formidable  obstade. 

^'  Not  like— what,  raise  an  objection  to  Tumbull  Park !     There's  not 
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aprattkr  qMt^&r its  siw-nm  aJl  tke  muty T  eriad diie Jdtamejr.  ""I 
wish  /  had  the  chance  of  living  there." 

<'If  Mr.  Thomas  Elliofc  nam  ite  (Civner,  we  .might  lMarlaa0«folg«eiaon 
to  '  li'ving  in  the  omaakrjj  "  twfty  ipiteCi^eidbuMsd  Mias  FaaeE. 

<'  Hhomaa  EUioft !"  fepaatad  the  lawyer,  'Miang  XIunbois  EUioL"  Be 
looked  iBquinngly^m  one  to  the  other.:  Oan'a  Sme  wu  pale  and 
severe,  Louisa's  huming.  "  Harkee,  young  ladies,"  'he  aaad,  ''  we  wifl 
diipanflp  widi  the  naming  of  tthat  •person  in  latuM.  Had  Louiaa  not 
given  him  up,  I  would  have  discarded  her  in  disgrace.  I  "Vttild,  :ok  nqr 
aolBBn  worn.  AqoioBB  Tornhnll  ^nes  haie  to-dnoBnaw,  «CaaBa.  Let  4he 
diniier  'be  handsome.'* 

Once  mofe  m^m  the  .-pt^ik  aisaemhled  in  a  priiHute  janotym  «f  the 
infirmary.  Their  pots  of  porter  were  absent,  but  tiimr  rarrolaai  yohaa 
wereiiaL 

*'  Q£  is  late  this  meoEning,"  obaerved  Jones.  ^  Won't  we4iavejb:d^ 
at  him  when  he  comes." 

"  I  wonder  of  he  Jmows  it?** 

<<Not  yet/'  answered  little  Dobfae;  -'^m  bet  two  bok  to  OMe  he 
doaan't  It  waa  only  through  my  aimtJUake  dnnkiog  .tea  thene  kst 
night  that  it  oame  out" 

At  this  moment,  Tom  Elliot  entered,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

'<  Well,  EUiot,"  IHtle  Dohbs  oded,  ''have  youbeaad  the  never 

''  I've  heard  no  news." 

''About  a  fiiend  of  yonn,"  Daiia  interpoaed,  "  ^oing  to  he  maraiad  ?" 

Me.  Elliot  puffiad  on  apathetkalfy,  jmd  made  no  teply. 

"  I  aay,  Elliot,"  began  Jonea,  again,  "  do  you  know  TumlmU  ?" 

"Idont  know  any  Tnmbull,"  naapcnded  Tom,  laho,  Aa  littk  J^obha 
phiaaed  it,  aeemed  "  oraiiky''  i^t  movning. 

"  TumfaiuU  of  Tunabiill  Pack.    Dcvfea  non^gaey  liaBsea  in  hia  dsag  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  Jot  J  A  abort,  etout  cove,  looka  a^oandidaBte  for  npapk'xy. 
i^plendid  catt^  they  aoe." 

"  He's  ^ing.into  the  matEunonial  nooae,  EUiot" 

"He  may^into.anotharjioQaeif  belikfla.  Who  called  iiMnAifrwael 
of  mine?" 

"  J^Q,  ibe  ladj^'a  yonr  fiiend.    A  clipper  ahe  is,  toe." 

"  Only  Elliot  doea  not  think  ao.   Qh,  no,  not  atAll,"^czied  Mr.  JMihs. 

^''Come,  Ellioli,"  JQanria  Mid,  ^gucBB  who  TaandbnU'^  gdngftocffiiee 
inA?" 

"  You,  perhna,"  waa  the  anU^  jmaaw. 

<'rilbethe2ai9heaid:iV'gniiB«dDaTk,''hekAoeMBga.  .It'syvur 
pince,  little  Loo  Fraer." 

"What?"  shrieked  Elliot. 

".Squiie  'TnxttboU  mazriea  Louiaa  fiflor.  .Settdenenta  mre  hmg 
daawii  v^^Moi  wodAing^waaea .made." 

"A  He!"  shouted  EUiot. 

"  life  not,"  intaampted  Jonea^  "its  time.  Dobb^s  imaify  lianre  had 
the  ofifidal  jBU^ouaeeBaent,  .and- 


They  were  interrupted  by  a  low  whistle  from  Davis. 
IdMarlDielaBtfeBDiqgjdeaan  alain." 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  defend  eaUiar  He.  Tom  Elttat  or  Ifiaa  Lwnaa 
Eeeer.  ^Qn  the <mitinfy,  tkeyideaenpo  all  te  mpioaeh  diat  loanfa  eaat 
at  them.     They  took  alarm  at  the  advances  of  Squire  TumbuU,  and 
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jdaniiad  a  sunaway  manoi^  j  thoogib  how  ^hty  eaatiami  cfco  -meefc  oni 
eannib,  <wai  a  juattor  ^df  wmdeE,  A^kaFwaidfl,  Mo  Nearfvrd.  It  prriiihly 
uppoMied  <tD  iNordi  ab  the  tadly  oeiteiii  wrayii  lexteicaliiig  Ltmiai,  hvt  » 
mare  lunantably  iii|pradflnt<fltep  nvas  meirer  Aahen. 

Pradence,  however,  was  no  coucem  of  Tom  Elliot's  :  all  he  caMd  Ar 
waSita  igetit  accon^klishady  And  he  mssA  to  woik  in  a  ^zng  .and  .umuual 
mj^  fie.deienuaed  io  mtary  ha*  an  har  Mtn  qgiiBriflh  'chncch,  and  Iteiaaa 
up  io  ^UmdeoELhy  the  night  aoiai], -pcoouvsd  a  hoeoBe,  Aadlbraiight  a Aa^ 
£dttBtial  frifisd  dowm  wi^  him,  i^o  tendered  iwdth  gnatointo  theiMcid^ 
and  enjoyed  the  fun.  The  incumbent  of  St.  Uke'a,  a  IhadiehB^  Andaftift 
a  yauiig  ABas,  was  aa  mvuAk  fitted  lor  a  paiaan  as  I  am.  fie^fnas  gmeti  to 
following  the  hounds  juare  thaa  to  following  his  panahionera,  ^nas  £and  Af 
geQtleniea'a'8£tef-diiHier  aaciatp^,  hut  painfullj  awkuMtfd  and  aiarifiniB  am. 
&e  (pneaeiiee  cf  dadiBe^  .goad->natttPB4  unan^ioiouB,  Ae  ^wry  -man  ta  fha 
imjioaBd  upan  .by  Xom  Elliot 

m. 

5[£4RF(QSP  .attiBea  ^saaae  on.  And  late  on  the  evemng  of  the  iirrt 
day,  Monday,  a  confidential  note  from  Lawyer  Freer  was  delivered  tia 
the  Eeveread.fiimon  Whiatler,  Aaltiug  upcoi  him  io  iperfonn  the  maniage 
ceremony  between  his  yimngeat  daughter  and  iir.  1]homas  Elli&t  l£a 
foUawis^  mondng  At  ten.  Mc  Freer  added  a  .Asaueat  that  die  matter 
might  be  kept  strictly  secret,  for  nsaaons  of  which  he  would  iumaatf  i»- 
fozm  him  when  Aey  met  the  follo3«ng  day.  I^ow,  if  the  Reverend  Simon 
had  an  ol^jection  to  .peifiarm  one  past  of  hu  cleneal  dntioB,  it  was  ^bfaat  of 
tying  the.niiptial  Imat  Baptisms  he iLid  not  mandi  faurials  he  mes  ^mlm 
at  home  in,  hut  a  gay  waddmg  was  hie  aveniou,  for  the  iadias  and  their 
fine  doihes  aoBied  all  his  nerves  Aud  eet  theai  ahakii^.  So  he  'graanai 
alend  ^mkeai  he  laad  the  lamy er '«  latter,  but  mtB  f araad  io  oaaign  -hiDaaif 
to  what  there  was  no  help  for. 

On  Tuesday  .morning,  at  twent^five  mimites  past  fluna  {oansely, 
Lawyer  Fjeer  bustled  into  the  .tOAm-hall,  in  vtbe  wahe  tof  two  iCQuntellerSy 
apeeiaDy>fetainBd  far  Mss.  AgathB.Needham.  That  lady  henelf,  eicartai 
apanied  hy  several  maiden  friends, -also  Amuol^ 


by  ftier  naph6«K,*and  mcomp 

just  AS  the  kumed  baron,  who  paesided  at  Mgi  JRmtf,  Jfaook  lus  «edt 

With  difficulty  places  were  found  for  Mrs.  ^eedhan^s  party,  for  dtha 

oouit  wasiOiAmmad,  aU  xhe  .town  being  anuanscto  hear  the  great  <cause 

tried. 

*' And  lUiMir,  Aunt,  as  yon  are  comfartnh^  fixed,  IV  he  aff  to  ihe  in- 
fitrmaiy  £»  an  .hone  it's  my  day  to  :go  rouad  :the  iwacds  -with  Ab 
surgeoai.* 

'''Why,  Thomas r  uttaiedihe  startled  .Mn.  Agatha,  ''^an'U  tmra 
think  of  leaving  us  unprotected !  Mr.  DicJa  >wiU  eacuse  yon  oanAssBih 
poxtant  an  Accasicn  as  thk.  Those  gantJyBmaa  in  wiga  are  ataEing  !here 
very  unpleasantly  already.     How  extremely  ugly  tkegr  asbI!" 

«<iiUaaiiig  aae  iihey.r  aued  Tam.  "^rll  goAud  stopidi^  Jbiritone 
moment)  aunt;  yaidlu  take  oio  iiann.     Baak  in  a  hsaae  of  shakas." 

At4en.o'oitt!ik:iihe  jEWeraad  Mr.  WhMtler  mas  ia  fit.  Luke's  fvaatrf^ 

tutiing.an  3iis  suipliae.    lEte  had  not  to  mek  lai^  for  .the  (vnaddiag  nuittgL 
t  eonastad.onJy^  Mr.  EUiat,  Louisa  Fjrear  (lin  her  Aaery-dagr  islsAs^ 
and  a  thick  black  veil),  and  a  strange  gentleman  as  groomsman. 

«  ThiBtaaadl9runfiMtttnale,J(Ir..  Whutlsc,'* 'b^gim  Tom,  iniUaAff«kand 
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maimer ;  "  my  aunt's  cause  is  on,  and  everybody's  at  it  Mrs.  AgaAa  is 
in  oonrt,  Miss  Freer,  and  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Freer  of  course  is  obliged 
to  be  there.  He's  excessively  annoyed,  chaiged  me  with  his  comoAi- 
ments  to  you,  and  trusted  that  hu  absence  would  make  no  essential  dif- 
mience. 

The  parson  bowed,  inwardly  blessing  the  jneat  cause,  *'  Newoome  tr. 
Needham."  He  had  anticipated  a  string  of  ladies  as  long  as  the  aislc^ 
with  a  proportionate  show  of  veils  and  feathers.  He  never  perfbrmed 
the  marriage  service  so  glibly  in  his  life — and  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  bride  tremble  more  violently. 

The  fees  were  paid,  the  reg^ter  signed,  and  the  parties  left  the  church. 
At  the  entrance,  which  was  situated,  like  the  church,  in  an  obscure  neigli* 
bourhood,  stood  a  post-chaise  and  four.  Mr.  Tom  Elliot,  clearing  a  way 
through  the  collection  of  young  nurses  and  infants  there  mssembled, 
placed  his  bride  in  it,  followed  her  in,  banged-to  the  door,  and  off  dashed 
the  postboys  at  a  gallop. 

*'  Never  accomplished  a  feat  more  cleverly  in  my  life,"  chuckled  Tom. 
"Loo,  my  darling,  all  the  fathers  in  Christendom  shan't  separate  os 
now." 

The  stranger,  meanwhile,  after  watching  the  chaise  fairly  away,  re- 
turned to  the  vestry,  and  addressed  the  clergyman. 

^^  Mr.  Freer's  compliments,  sir,  and  he  begs  you  will  be  at  bis  house 
at  seven  to-night,  to  celebrate  the  wedding." 

Mr.  Whistler  replied  in  the  affirmative,  though  not  without  hesitation. 
He  had  a  horror  of  evening  parties,  and  concluded  this  was  nothing  lees 
than  a  dance.     But  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  on  such  an  occasion. 

It  was  seven  that  evening  when  Mr.  Freer  returned  home,  having 
snatched  a  hasty  dinner  off  a  pocket  sandwich  in  the  guildhall.  Clara 
had  got  tea  ready  on  the  table,  with  a  nice  ham,  for  she  knew  what  her 
fether's  dinners  on  assize  days  were. 

"  Well,  papa,"  she  said,  "  is  it  over  ?     How's  the  verdict  ?" 

*^  For  Miss  Needham,  of  course,"  replied  Lawyer  Freer,  throwing  aside 
his  wig  and  bag,  for  he  was  addicted,  when  fatigued,  to  sitting  in  private 
life  in  his  bald  head.  "  I  knew  we  should  have  it.  There  was  a  clap- 
ping of  hands  in  court  when  it  was  delivered.  Just  get  me  my  slippers, 
Clara.     Where's  your  sister  P" 

"  She  went  out  after  breakfest.  Telling  Nancy  she  was  going  to 
court  with  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  might  not  be  at  home  till  late." 

'^  Told  Nancy  she  was  going  into  court  !*'  repeated  the  amaxed  lawyer, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  pulling  off  his  boots.     "  my  daughter  to  appear  in 

a  public  assize  court  I  If  Squire  TurnbuU  should  hear Good  Heavens, 

Ix>uisa  must  be  out  of  her  mind.  And  where  were  my  eyes  that  I  did 
not  see  her  ?    Btng  the  bell,  Clara." 

^*  I  thought  it  very  extraordinary,  papa,"  rejoined  Clara,  not  sorry  to 
get  her  sister  into  a  row. 

*^  'StLncyf"  cried  the  lawyer,  in  a  fume,  when  the  housemaid  appeared, 
''  go  instantlv  to  Mrs.  Stevens!  Ask  to  speak  to  Miss  Louisa,  and  tell 
her  it  is  my  desire  that  she  return  home  with  you  immediately.  Stay — 
call  at  Fora's  and  take  a  fly ;  go  in  it  and  return  in  it.  A  pretty  night 
aasiie  night  is,  for  women  to  be  in  the  streets,"  muttered  the  discomfited 
lawyer. 

No  sooner  had  Nancy  departed  than  there  came  a  rat»tat-tat  to  the 
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street-door,  and  in  walked  the  Her.  Mr*  Whistler,  ushered  in  by  the  cook, 
who,  to  her  own  mortification,  happened  that  day,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
not  to  have  *' cleaned'*  herself*  The  lawyer  stared,  and  Clara  stared,  for 
the  parson  had  arrayed  himself  in  evening  attire^  white  kid  gloves,  silk 
stockings,  tights,  and  pumps.  He  went  all  over  as  red  as  his  hunting-coat» 
and  sat  down  dreadfully  embarrassed,  feeling  convmced  he  had  mistaken 
the  niffht,  and  ready  to  swear — if  he  had  i^ot  been  a  parson— -«t  his  own 
stupidity.  Clara  asked  if  he  would  take  a  cup  of  tea,  and  he  stammered 
that  he  would,  though  he  hated  tea  like  poison. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  congratulate  vou,  sir,"  he  besan,  believing 
he  was  expected  to  say  somethmg  about  tne  wedding,  and  clearing  his 
throat  to  help  overcome  his  diffidence.  '*  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  had 
that  pleasure  this  morning." 

Lawyer  Preer  knew  of  no  cause  for  conmtulation  save  the  verdict  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Affatha  Needham.  <'  Thame  you,"  he  said,  ^'  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  lose  a  cause." 

The  parson  expected  his  host  to  say  daughter,  and  if  the  word  sounded 
to  his  ear  like  cause,  he  attributed  it  to  his  own  bewilderment 

« Indeed  it  is  not,"  answered  the  parson.  '<  I  remember  when  my 
sister  was  married,  my  mother  and  the  bridesoiaids  cried  all  day." 

The  attorney  looked  up  with  undisguised  astonishment,  and  Miss 
Freer  wds  certamly  laughing.  He  felt  sure  it  was  at  those  wretched 
tights,  and  pushed  his  legs  back  under  his  chair,  as  fiur  as  ho  could,  with- 
out overbalandnghimseu. 

"  Were  you  amused  in  court  to-day  ?"  was  his  next  question,  address- 
ing Miss  freer. 

<'  In  court  I     I !"  cried  Clara. 

"  It  was  her  sister  who  went,"  broke  in  the  lawyer—"  my  youngest 
daughter.  Clara  would  not  have  acted  so  indiscreetly.  Louisa's  not  come 
home  yet." 

<'Tour  youngest  daughter  went  to  the  hall  to-day!"  echoed  the 
deigyman,  staring  in  his  turn.  "  That  is  rather— rather  uncommon — 
is  it  not?" 

*'  Uncommon  ?    It's  unpardonable." 

<'  And  Mr.  EUiot.     Was  he  there  too  ?" 

<'  Mr.  Elliot !"  roared  the  attorney,  finne  at  the  name,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Elliot  Whaf  s  Mr.  EUiot  to  me  ?" 

«  A — a — a — ^no  quarrel,  or  misunderstanding,  I  hope,  since  the  morn- 
ing?" cried  the  parson,  hopelessly  mystified. 

''Not  that  /am  aware  of,  nr,*^ coldly  answered  the  o£Fended  attorney. 

''I  supposed  they  were  leaving  the  town  to-day,"  returned  Mr. 
Whistier.     <<  Indeed,  I  believed  they  had  left  it" 

Mr.  Freer  considered,  and  condudliDg  the  *'  they"  must  have  reference 
to  the  learned  judges,  he  made  no  remark. 

At  that  moment  the  cook  put  her  head  into  the  room.  ''  Mrs. 
Agaiha  Needham's  compliments — she  was  sorry  to  trouble  Mr.  Freer  on 
the  subject,  but  did  he  know  anything  of  her  nephew  ?  He  had  left  her 
in  a  mysterious  way  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  she  got  into  courty  and 
nothing  had  been  heard  or  seen  of  nim  since* 

"I  know  nothing  of  him,"  growled  the  lawyer— '' nolfttn^*  My 
respects  to  Mrs.  Needham  herseE" 

Before  the  cook  could  turn  away  wiih  the  message,  a  fly  was  heard 
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SBttikig'ap  to  live  door,  and  in  came  Nancy.  '^Mnr.  flKeffOu^  kind  n^ 
gMdfl  to*  Mr  and  Mm  Wmerz  she  bad  been  ab  Bome*  aH  dkj,  bat  Kai 
LffuiMbadaatcailML*    The  lawyer  ms  aarroarfy  diatuibtd  ntfrn 

'^Yoa  aujf  aelgrapon  it,  six;"  mtarpoeed  dw  ckngynaBv  '^*that  there 
iaf  aoDW  mmmAiniuaibaigf  and  ther  are  gene.** 

^^Goael  who  gene?  gone  imen?^  mid  the*  led;  ar  agiMaoii; 
^ Weve  yonr  arind  iiv  »  anne  states  yea  shoald  be  firaagltt  to«acoeaBt  fbr 
yoaFVil»iaa»ualiDn&'' 

'*  You  appear  to  take  me  Unr  a  BBwhiHur,  m,  hotl  ikUti  if  anyBody's 
aaiMd^  ii^  yoaweif/*  retorted  die  ehsigygnaiy  ymwiag'inofe  perplexed  with 
oPBr^i  senfieBce^  ^^I  hapas^  not  inainaated  a  breath  againslr  year  dai^^ltteF. 
Bat  what  moie  natand  Aan  that  she  alMmld  leave  town  with  h^haa- 
band?" 

'^Aad'  pray,  air^"  Mr.  Freer  eiied,  witk  foived  edmaeaa}  ^ar  yoir  say 
my  daog^hter  baa  got  a>  haBband^  perhape  yoor  will  hrfatm  ma  witen*  aOe 
was  married,  and  who  married  her  ?" 

**'Why'  /  nnaried  heiv  siri  maaned  her  lliia  mmaag  i»  Mr:  Tom 
Elliot.     Married'  themt  at  year  own  reqoes^^  air." 

LaMyer  Fiamp  aaKi  dbwn  in  a  dttur,  aixid>  broke  out  into^a  wlnte'heat 

<*  Wnat  do  yoa»  vapipom^  air,  broai^t  me  here  to-nigh^  i»  tlieae  kink- 
aimw  things^''  cnedr  die  anhappy  panoa,  <*bnt  yov'  own  iuTitatbn  to 
oeMeate  their  maniage  ?" 

•^Ob,  papa,**  aaraamedekrav  **  1  see-it  aU!  Tom^  BQft9»  and'  Leoira 
are  married." 

^Married^  Mm  F^eei^  what  sEooM  hind'er'them  ?*  BiiBre%  yonr  papa's 
note — '  Mr.  Freer  presents  his  compliments,'  and  so  on — reqneadng  me 
to  perform  the  ceremony  at  ten  Uiis  morning  whicb  I  did,'*'  said'  Mr. 
Whiadei^  tiiwiHfag' biff  handb  into  hie  poeketo  Ibr  Ai^  note*  JJaa!'  he 
was*  in  momentary  oblmon  oB  hapFing^  sported  dte^aneomfaiable  ti§^t6? 
the  note  was  in  the  pantaloons  he  had  left  at  borne. 

Clara^  Freer  want  off  into  strong  hyatericsj  and'  the-  lawyer  into  an 
ezphiiion  of  atroager  es^etrreft  'Ibe  clei^gyraas  eamo  in  wr  hm  skare 
of  the  latter.  Mr.  Freer  insisting  that  he  ought  to  have  aseertaibed 
whether  the  note  reaUy  came  from  him^  beftnro'  marrymg'  »  fiaiS  fike 
Louisa  to  a  graceless  medical  sttadenft 

'^'How  e(Kdd,  ]&  saspect  anything  wxon^?^  haoMy  dbpretated  the 
Reverend  Simon.  ^The  handwntEn^  war  Hke^a  lawyer's^  and*  o^  eoorae 
I  dieagkt  itr  wase  yoorai  1  heard'  some  time  agw-  liuUr  Mr?  SUiet  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  one  of  yuar  daaglktan^  ae>  that  lAeir  the  note 
oam^  it  Buemed  a  natoxai:  seqaence.  I  am  veiy*  aerry  now,  and:  would 
jonb  in^aadomg  the  weddinig  if  I  eouldi  Sb  it  any  oae  foUowingf-  them  ? 
I'll  go  in  pursuit  for  one,  if  yow  ffl^e,  air.  My  Ifamter^a  as  fnaik'  aa  a 
dfeaay  to^nigbt;'* 

"  Pursuit !"  reiterated  the  irrrtated  Lawyer  Freer^  ^  Bight  o'eloek  at 
night,  and  ten  hows'  atafft!  what  use  do'  yon  tkint  panoit  wmdd  be, 
nows?'  AndfLwonldadviao^yoa^  air^  or  at  Immjwp;  net  to^  eeantemaage 
dieae  aieHidlMlBie  matdler  in  ftitorey  or  Toar  biafeap' may*  step  your  power 
t9  perfens  tkem,  ka  »  wa7  yon- woB^t  Htei*'' 

''  I  wish  he  would,"  answered  dw>  hrowheat  pmaau-  ^I  wish'  he^ 
mAsenarSl'.  Luke'ih  finrmaniageK  Hd  mAtr  do  i%faneiab,  attin  a 
day,  than  one  wedding.     I  would  indeeA^ 

99*Mp;  Tm  EUiatgotcknr  oTwiA  his  pnei 
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TjOEL twelfth,  and  condnding  voIuiDe  of  Mr..Gxote'a  admiiabLe 
Wstoz^  opena  with  the  accession  of.  Alexander,  the  Great  to  the 
throne;  of  Macedon.  The  History  of  Greece  propec  may  be  said 
to  have  cloaed  before  that  evezit.  Before  the  death  of  Philip,  ths 
HeSeiuG  wodd,  as  Mr.  Gxote  expresses  ity  has  ceased  to  be  aivto* 
nomous ',  for  though  in  Sicily  the.  fieedom  revived,  by  Timoleon 
has- still  a  &w  years  to  £un,.ali  the  Grecian  cities  soudx  of  Mount 
Olympua  have  descendedinto  dependents  of  Macedonia,  and  each 
of  them  is  enrolled  as  a  sepacate  unit  in  the.  list  of  subject-allies 
attached  to.  the  imperial,  headship  of  Philip.  Hence  the  history 
of  eoaquered  Gbeece  loses  its  separaiie  course,,  and  becomes  merged 
in  that  of  can<pezing  Macedonia.  Accordaj^y,.  the  eontenta  of 
thialast  Tohune.  indicate  but  too  clearly  that  Greece  as  a  separate 
subject  of  history  no  longer  exists ;  for  one  half  of  it  iB  employed 
in  depicting  Alexander  and  his  conquests — ^^^that  Non-Hellenic 
Gououeroz  into  whose  vast  possessions  the  Greeks  are  absorbed, 
with!  their  intellectual  bnghtness  bedimmed,  theic  spirit  broken^ 
and  half  their  virtue  taken  away  by  24eus — ^the  melancholy  emas- 
culation inflicted  (according  to  Homert)  upon  victinuF  overtakeaa. 
by  the  day  of  diavery."^ 

The  Greeks,,  we.  are  renunded,  to  whom  this  Histoory  of  Gteece 
has  been  devoted — ^those  of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Solon,  iEschyIu£^ 
Herodotus^  Thttcydides,.  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenea  ^present  as 
their  most,  marked  characteristic  a  loose  a^gregati<»Lof  autonomooa 
tribes  or  oononunities,.  acting  and  reacting  freely  among  them^ 
selves,,  witk  little  or  no  pressure  &om.  foreigners.  The  main  inte^ 
rest  of  (die  naxxative,.  the  naroatoc  himself  observes,^  has  consisted 
in  the  spontaneous  grouping'  of  tiie  different  Hellenic  fractions — 
in  the  self-prompted,  co-operations  and  conflicts — the  abortive 
attempts. to  bring  about  something,  like  an  effective  federal  ozganx- 
sation,,  or  to  nmintain  two  permanent:  rival  confederaniflp — ^the 
energetic  ambition,  and  heroic  endurance,  of  men.  to  whom  Hellas 
was  the  entire  political  world.    But,  as  he  goes  on.  to  remark,,  the 

*  Hifitwy  of  GFreece;  By  George  Grote,  Esq.  Twelve  Vols.  John  Murray. 
18416—1856. 

j*  Tffiuro  yap  i^apvnjs  atmmwrm'  evpvorm  airrr 

a»€poSy  cvr'  ay  fup  Kara  dovKiov  rffiap  cXj/crty. 

Jfn^Ss^'it'CeMx,  tiiat  w&atever  dspf 
l&kee  imiir  ashHre(  takes  kalf  his  worth  anraf . 

PoPB.  (xvil.  393.) 
t  Grote,  Xn.  pp.  1,  2,  661va 
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freedom  of  Hellas,  the  life  and  soul  of  this  hbtory  from  its  com- 
mencement, disappeared  completely  during  the  first  jeais  of  Alex- 
ander's  reign.  During  the  eleven  years  of  his  Asiatic  career,  the 
history  of  Greece  is  almost  a  blank,  except  here  and  there  a  few 
scattered  events — ^the  Grecian  cities  dwindling  into  outlying  ap- 
pendages of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire — though  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  they  again  awaken  into  active  movement.  Now,  as 
regards  the  history  of  Greece,  the  first  portion  of  Alexander's 
Asiatic  campaigns  (from  his  crossing  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  334,  to 
the  conquest  of  Persis,  B.C.  330),  though  not  of  direct  bearing,  is 
yet,  Mr.  Grote  justly  affirms,  of  material  importance.  The  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  "Philip's  warlike  son"  had  sufficed  to  subju- 
gate the  Hellenic  world.  By  these  subsequent  campaigns  he  had 
really  accomplished  what  the  traditional  policy  of  tne  Great  King 
had  laboured,  with  tremendous  and  repeated  efforts,  but  all  in  vain, 
to  effect, — the  incorporation  of  Greece  with  the  Persian  monarchy, 
the  absorption  of  it  as  one  little  component  part,  as  a  "  small  frac- 
tion into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  renovated  under  his  [Alexan- 
der's] imperial  sceptre."  So  long,  indeed,  as  Greece  could  receive 
help  from  the  native  Persian  kings,  who  flirted  with  her,  and  with 
whom  she  coquetted,  perilously  for  her  peace,  when  the  rough 
wooing  she  sufiered  from  Macedon  was  going  on, — so  long  as 
Grreece  could  hope  to  play  ofi*  the  East  against  her  too  obtrusive 
northern  neighbour,  there  remained  a  chance  for  her,  as  a  ^^  person 
of  quality,"  of  reduced  circumstances,  indeed,  or  of  one  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  was  now  on  the  shabby-genteel  list,  un  peu 
pcLssSe  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  still  of  independent  means, 
and,  thanks  to  her  connexions  across  the  water,  safe  from  too 
aggravated  assault  and  battery,  much  more  from  the  extreme  case 
of  rape  and  ravishment,  on  the  part  of  that  chartered  libertine,  the 
Macedonian  king.  But  when  Persia  became,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  fee  simple  of  that  irresistible  prince, — when  the  East 
at  large  bowed  and  did  obeisance  before  him, — then,  at  last,  and 
at  once,  vanished  every  chance  for  Hellas  as  such ;  then  was  lost 
any  surviving  hope,  founded  on  foreign  alliances,  of  Greece  for 
the  Greeks.  "All  hope  for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished, 
when  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to  tne  same 
ruler  as  rella  and  Amphipolis — and  tTiat  ruler  too,  the  ablest 
general,  and  most  insatiate  aggressor,  of  his  age ;  to  whose  name 
was  attached  the  prestige  of  success  almost  superhuman."*  The 
narrative,  therefore,  of  Alexander's  successes  against  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  is  of  immediate  importance  m  regard  to  the 
history  of  Greece. 

Moreover ;  though  the  expedition  against  Asia  was,  as  Mr.  Grote 
describes  it,  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for  Mace- 
donian aggrandisement,  it  enters  into  the  senes  of  Grecian  events 

•  Ibid.  pp.  528,  242  sqq. 
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under  the  Pan-hellenic  pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  long  past 
insults  of  Xerxes.    Ages  had  rolled  on  since 

Great  Xerxes  came  to  seize  the  oertaiii  prej. 
And  starved  exhausted  regions  in  his  way  ;* 

and  anything  like  "  Pan-hellenic"  resentment,  and  thirst  for  re- 
venge, was  by  this  time  a  sort  of  make-believe,  or  at  best  a  vanish- 
ing quantity.  But  as  a  pretence  it  would  answer  the  purpose ;  the 
purpose  of  Alexander,  it  not  of  Greece.  It  is  not  to  oe  forgotten, 
nor  does  Mr.  Grote  forget  to  notice,  that  a  deliberate  scheme  of 
vengeance  on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  had 
been  cherished  by  the  Spartan  A^esilaus  and  by  the  Phersean 
Jason ;  ^^  with  hopes  grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition  and 
safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand.^'  The  strange  daring  of  that 
anabasis,  the  stranger  darings  and  endurances  of  that  katabasisy 
had  shown  what  the  free  spint  of  Hellas  might  do,  and  where  the 
weak  side  of  despotiscd  Persia  might  sufier.  Isocrates  had  urged 
such  a  scheme,  as  one  of  mark  and  likelihood,  as  feasible,  eligible, 
and  pregnant  with  promise,  not  only  on  Greece,  while  Greece  was 
represented  by  the  free  cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  but  on  Philip 
of  Macedon,  when  his  prowess  had  made  him  ^^  master  of  the 
situation."  Philip  was  not  the  man  to  give  the  go-by  to  any  such 
proposition.  To  be  hailed  as  chieftain  in  the  ^atherin^  of  the 
elans,  in  this  enterprise  against  Asia,  was  quite  to  his  mind.  And 
though  he  was  cut  off  before  it  could  be  put  into  practice,  the 
scheme  lost  nothing  by  his  death — taken  up  as  it  was,  with  yet 
heartier  emphasis,  and  carried  out  as  it  was,  with  yet  larger  powers, 
by  the  most  immediate  to  his  throne,  the  world- wandering,  world - 
subduing  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ghranting,  then,  that  the  "  Pan-hellenic"  excitement  in  favour 
of  aveoging  on  Persia  her  long-ago  insults  to  Greece,  had  long  ^o 
died  away,  and  was  now  virtually  a  factitious  feeling,  or  an  artnil 
pretence, — such  a  pretence  answered  nevertheless  two  desirable 
ends,  in  Alexander's  policy  as  captain-general  of  the  invading 
force :  first,  in  Mr.  Grote's  own  words,  "  to  ennoble  the  undertak- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  mind  was  very 
accessible  to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment,  and  who  willingly 
identified  himself  with  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  immortaUsed  as 
executors  of  the  collective  vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult 
— ^next,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  his  absence. 

*  Johnson :  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
So  again  Somerrille,  in  "  The  Chase :" 

" Nor  was  that  host 

More  numerous  of  old,  which  the  great  kins 
.  Pour'd  out  on  Greece  from  all  the  unpeopled  East, 
That  bridged  the  HeUespont  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  drank  the  rivers  dry." 

VOL.  XXXIX.  2  N 
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He  was  himfldf  awaie  thai  the  real  sympathiea  of  the  Giedcs  were 
rather  advene  than  fayourabk  to  his  auccesB.'' 

The  Greeks  were,  in  fact,  aware  that  AlezandePa  sacceas  in  this 
eastern  expedition,  nominally  undertaken  in  their  name  and  as 
their  cause,  would  redound  to  his  glory,  not  theirs,  and  would 
secure  fresh  material  guarantees  for  his  sapiemac}r,  and^  agaiiufc. 
their  independence.  The  historian  compares  their  positioii}  in 
reference  to  Alexandei's  Asiatic  conquests,  to  that  of  the  Germaa 
contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Confederation  of  the  BhinPj 
who  served  in  the  grand  army  with  which  the  Emperor  Napdecu 
invaded  Russia  in  1812 :  th^  had  no  pubHo  interest  in  the  victaiT 
of  the  invader,  which  could  end  only  by  reducing  them  to  sdu 
ereater  prostration.  Yet  was  it  the  habit  of  both  ue  Macedonian 
Jong  and  the  French  emperor,  to  assume  the  perfect  identity  of 
interests,  on  the  part  of  their  several  contingents,  Gbeek  and 
German,  with  those  of  their  self-elected  leader.  And  we  find 
Napoleon  '^  drawing  the  same  pointed  distinction  between  the  Bwh 
sian  and  the  Grerman  pisoners  taken,  as  Alexander  made  between 
Asiatic  and  Grredan  prisonefs.  These  Ghnecian  prisoners  the  Mace* 
donian  prince  reproached  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the  pro^ 
claimed  statute  of  collective  H^s,  whereby  he  had  been  declared 
general,  and  the  Persiai;!  king  a  public  enemy."* 
^  On  the  first  four  years,  th^fore,  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion,  as  involving  results  of  momentous  bearing  on  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Grecian  cities,  Mr.  Grote  bestows  considerable  space  in 
this  his  condudinff  volume.  The  last  seven  he  touches  far  more 
lightly,  for  the  analo^us  reason  that  with  the  events  therein  com* 
prised,  the  Grecian  cities  were  interested  scarcely  at  all.  ^  The 
stupendous  marches  to  the  rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  and  Hyphasis, 
which  carried  his  victorious  arms  over  so  wide  a  space  of  Central 
Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over  the  Greeks,  but 
even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings  with  them,  and  placed  him 
almost  beyond  their  cognizance."t  These  latter  campaigns  do  in- 
deed deserve  to  be  recorded,  as  examples  of  military  skill  and 
energy,  and  as  illustrating  the  ^  character  of  the  most  illustrious 
general  of  antiquity— one  who,  though  not  a  Greek,  had  become 
we  master  of  all  Ghreeks;"  but  it  is  rather  from  their  intrinsic 
interest  al»olutely,  than  from  their  relative  claim  upon  a  writer  of 
Grecian  history,  that  place  ought  to  be  found  and  will  be  allowed 
for  theuL 

We  have  just  seen  Alexander  deliberately  styled  by  Mr.  Grote, 
"  the  most  illustrious  general  of  antiquity."  The  historian  gives 
all  due  prominence  to  the  deeds  of  arms,  the  strategic  skill  and 
original  resources,  upon  which  Alexander's  title  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion is  based.  He  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  in  soldier-like  qua- 
lities— in  the  most  forward  and  even  adventurous  bravery — in 

*  Grote,  XII.  pp.  69, 70.  f  Ibid.  p.  243. 
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inde&ti^ble  personal  activity,  and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship 
and  fatigue, — that  Alexander  stands  pre-eminent;  though  these 
qualities  alone,  when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those 
under  bis  comroand,  that  they  suffice  to  produce  great  achieve- 
ments, even  when  combined  with  generalship  not  sorpaasing  the 
average  of  his  age.  ^^  But  in  generalship,  Alexander  was  yet 
more  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  His  strategic  combi- 
nations, his  employment  of  different  descriptions  of  force  conspir- 
ing towards  one  end,  his  long-sighted  plans  for  the  execution  of 
campaigns,  his  constant  foresight  and  resource  against  new  diffi* 
cnlties,  together  with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst 
country — all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude^— are  withont 
parallel  in  ancient  history.  They  carry  the  art  of  systematic  and 
scientific  warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency,  such  as  even  successors 
trained  in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  nnimpaired."* 

The  personal  valour  of  the  Macedonian  prince  is  familiarly 
known.  Some  memorable  examples  of  it  occur  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Grote's  narrative.  The  foremost  part  Alexander  played' 
in  the  battle  of  the  Ghranicus,  when  forcing  his  way  up  the' 
high  bank  to  the  level  ^onnd,  and  when  fightmg  that  recurring - 
series  of  duels  (with  Mithridates,  Rhcasaoes,  &c)  which,  but  for 
good-at-a-blow  and  strong-i'-th'-arm  Cleitus,f  had  ended  in  the* 
prince's  death ;  his  forwardness  to  monnt  the  wall  at  liie  stortning 
of  Tyre ;  his  daring  and  wounds  in  the  ^^  imminent  deadly  breach*^ 
at  Graza ;  his  impatience  in  attacking  the  last  stnMQ^hmd  of  the: 
Malli,!  when,  the  troops  with  their  scaling-ladders  not  coming  up* 
as  rapidly  as  he  would  have  them,  he  mounted  on  a  ladder  that 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  companions^ 
ana,  having  cleared  the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its  defenders,  then 
jumped  down  into  the  interior  of  the  citadel,  and  made  head  for  some 
time,  nearly  alone,  against  all  within— on  which  occasion  he  received' 
a  bad  wound  from  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of - 
finnting,  when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued  him,  and  took  the 
pkce ; — these  and  similar  instances  attest  his  possession  of  that 
chivalrous  courage,  which  Mr.  Grote  characterises  as  sometimes 
both  excessive  and  unseasonable,  so  as  to  form  the  only  military 
defisct  fairly  imputable  to  him,  but  which,  it  is  owned,  must  at  the 
time  of  these  exploits  (so  impressive  even  when  we  read  of  them 
now),  have  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imagination  of  con- 

*  Ibid.  p.  71. 

f  ....  deitos!  what  was  he  P 

The  faithfollest  subject,  worthiest  connsellory 
The  bravest  soldier,  he  who  saved  thy  life. 
Fighting  bareheaded  at  the  river  Granidc,  ftc. 

Lhb's  Jlegamkr  the  Greaty  Vf.  3. 

:|:  Supposed  by  Mr.  Gaiminghain  and  others  to  have  been  the  modem  oity  of 
Moltan. 
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temporaries,*  who  would  recognise  in  this  doughty  champion  what 
he  himself  aspired  in  good  sooth  to  be,  the  Achilles  of  the  Iliad 
redwivus. 

The  celerity  of  his  movements  is  one  most  mark-worthj  parti- 
cular in  the  catalogue  of  his  distinctions  as  a  great  commander. 
Thus,  at  the  outset  of  his  military  career,  when  he  was  already 
within  Thermopylae,  before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was  in 
march,  or  even  (after  his  long  absence  in  Thrace)  that  he  was 
alive, — his  arrival  with  his  army  before  refractory  Thebes,  "  told 
with  double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  suddenness^' — 
his  unexpected  appearance  in  the  heart  of  Greece  precluding  all 
combinations,  ana  checking  all  idea  of  resistance.  Thus,  too, 
when  the  Uzii,  in  the  mountainous  region  between  Susa  and 
Persis,  a  race  of  ^^  rude  but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom  the  Great 
King  himself  had  always  been  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  whenever 
he  went  from  Susa  to  Persepolis," — when  these  exacting  masters 
of  the  pass  demanded  the  like  toll  from  that  great  highway  pas- 
senger, his  Macedonian  majesty,  he  replied  by  inviting  them  to 
meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive  it, — but  having  in  the  mean 
while  discovered  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain  track,  he 
forthwith  hurried  a  detachment  of  troops  towards  the  villages  of 
the  mountaineers,  surprised  them  in  medias  res  [angmtcLS  domi\  and 
thus  not  only  opened  the  monopolised  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main 
army,  but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that  they  were 
forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Thus,  too,  in  the  case  of  that  other  and 
worser  pass,  called  the  Susian  or  Persian  gates, — being  informed  by 
a  Lycian  captive,  who  for  years  had  been  tending  sheep  as  a  slave 
on  the  mountains,  of  a  track  known  only  to  himself,  whereby  the 
satrap  ( Ariobarzanes)  might  be  taken  in  flank,  Alexander  set  forth 
at  night  at  the  head  of  a  slender  company,  guided  by  the  Lycian : 
'^  he  had  to  surmount  incredible  hardship  and  difGculty — the  more 
80  as  it  was  midwinter,  and  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow ; 
yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  that  he  surprised  all  the  Persian  outposts,  and  came 
upon  Ariobarzanes  altogether  unprepared," — forcing  the  satra{>'s 
troops  to  abandon  the  Gates,  and  almost  exterminating  them  in 
their  efforts  at  resistance  or  escape.  Another  instance  ox  the  same 
kind  occurred  in  Alexander's  pursuit  of  Bessus,  whom  he  despaired 
of  overtaking,  during  his  system  of  retreat  by  night-marches, 
unless  he  could  find  some  snorter  road.  Such  a  road  was  made 
known  to  him,  but  leading  through  a  waterless  desert.  By  this 
road,  however,  the  Macedonian  set  out  late  in  the  day  with  his 
cavalry,  and  *^  got  over  no  less  than  forty-five  miles  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by  complete  surprise  on  the  follow- 
ing morning;" — ^when  the  Persians,  marching  in  disorder  without 
arms,  and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so  panic-struck 

♦  See  Grotc,  XH.  pp.  112.3, 188-9, 194,  315,  35],  119. 
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at  tlie  sudden  appearance  of  their  indefatigable  conqueror,  that  they 
dispersed  and  ned  without  any  attempt  to  resist.*  It  was  during 
this  dispersion  and  flight  that  Bessus  incurred 

the  deep  damnation  of  the  taking  off 

of  Darius,  after  Alexander  had  made  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  the 
**  prodigious  and  indefatigable  marches  of  the  last  four  days,  not 
without  destruction  to  m<^y  men  and  horses,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  Darius  alive;"  whence  we^can  infer  the  conque- 
ror's bitter  chagrin  at  being  balked  in  the  sole  design  of  this 
"ruinously  fatiguing  march,"  and  can  understand  something  of 
the  achamement  of  his  after-treatment  of  the  regicide  satrap. 

Celerity  of  movement,  then,  is  one  main  feature  in  Alexander's 
strategjr.  But  it  is  only  one  in  the  imposing  aggregate.  In  many 
points  indeed  he  was,  as  the  historian  eloquently  depicts  him,  a 
reproduction  of  the  heroic  Greeks,  his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend^ 
Achilles  and  Neoptolemus,  and  others  of  that  MslciA  race,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  attributes  of  force — a  man  of  violent  impulse  in  all 
directions,  sometimes  generous,  often  vindictive — ardent  in  his 
individual  aflfections  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured  especi- 
ally by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite  for  conquest,  and 
thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost  his  superiority  of  force  over 
others — 

Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis — 

like  the  paladins  of  the  Iliad,  pluming  himself  not  more  on  military 
directorship  than  on  bein^  personally  foremost  in  the  fray.  But 
over  and  abov^ — emphatically  above — his  resemblance  to  the 
Homeric  Achilles,  Alexander,  "  as  a  general,  surpassed  his  age  in 
provident  and  even  long-siffhted  combinations.  With  all  his 
exuberant  courage  and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever  omitted 
in  the  way  of  systematic  military  precaution.  Thus  much  he 
borrowed,  though  with  many  improvements  of  his  own,  from 
Ghrecian  intelligence  as  applied  to  soldiership,"t — though  it  is 
allowed  that  the  character  and  dispositions,  which  he  took  with 
him  to  Asia,  had  rather  the  features,  both  striking  and  repulsive, 
of  Achilles,  than  those  of  Agesilaus  of  Sparta  or  Epaminondas  of 
Thebes.  In  the  victory  of  issus,  the  consummate  excellence  of 
Alexander,  alike  as  general  and  as  soldier,  stood  conspicuous,  not 
less  than  the  utter  deficiency  of  Darius4  His  tactics  at  Arbela 
are  pronounced  the  most  signal  example  recorded  in  antiquity,  of 
military  genius  and  sagacious  combination :  he  had  really  as  great 
an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  simply  because  every  company  in 
his  army  was  turned  to  account,  either  in  actual  combat,  or  in 
reserve  against  definite  and  re^onable  contingencies.  '^AU  his 
successes,  and  this  [Arbela]  most  of  all,  were  mily  earned  by  his 

•  Ibid.  pp.  48,  231-2,  283,  260-1,  261-2. 

t  Ibid.  p.  96.  t  Ibid.  p.  170. 
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*  own  genins  and  indefatigable  efibrt,  combined  with  the  admirable 
organisation  of  his  army."*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofi  of 
his  aptness  for  generalship,  is  seen  in  the  success  of  his  endeavours 
to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies — epigonij  as  they  were 
called — ^with  whom^  as  heretofore  with  veterans  of  Macedonian 
birth  and  breed^  he  might  still  to  on  conquering  and  to  conquer : 
these  new  levies  were,  in  fact,  found  such  ready  (not  to  say  readv- 
made)  soldiers,  in  spite  of  prejudices  and  antecedents,  and  the 
'^genius  of  Alexander  for  military  organisation  was  so  consum- 
mate,''t  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  himself  practically  independent  of  his 
older  troops ;  a  galling  truth  which  they  too,  so  palpable  was  it, 
.could  not  but  speedily  find  out. 

Taking  the  view  Mr.  Grote  does,  of  Alexander's  military  capa- 
city, it  is  natural  that  he  should  oppose  the  opinion  of  Livy  and 
all  such  orthodox  good  Romanists,  as  to  the  chances  of  Alexander 
if  he  had  attacked  the  people  of  the  seven  hiUs.  Livy  asserts  that 
Alexander  would  have  been  soundly  thrashed,  had  he  attempted 
any  such  foolish  display.  Livy  is  sure  that  the  gens  togataj  the 
gentry  that  wore  the  toga,  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  the 
invader;  and,  like  Cowper  with  a  certain  noxious  intruder,  would 
have 

— —  taiight  him  never  to  come  there  no  more. 

Mr.  Grote  thinks  otherwise.  He  mistrusts  ihe  ability  of  the  robust 
Roman  to  cope  with  Alexander.    HxjKC  tu  Romane  caveto. 

Among  all  the  qualities,  Mr.  Grote  affirms,  in  his  pr&ns  ot 
Alexander's  unrivalled  excellence  as  a  military  man, — among  all 
the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  this  excellence  in  its  highest 
form,  none  was  wanting  in  the  character  of  this  hero.  Together 
with  extraordinary  personal  daring,  '^  we  trace  in  all  his  operations 
the  most  careful  dispositions  taken  beforehand,  vigilant  precaution 
in  guarding  against  possible  reverse,  and  abundant  resource  in 
adapting  himself  to  new  contingencies.  Amidst  constant  success, 
these  precautionary  combinations  were  never  discontinued.  •  His 
achievements  are  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific  mili- 
tary organisation  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming  effects. 
Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any  other  person 
of  antiquity,  by  the  matchless  development  of  all  that  constitutes 
effective  force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as  or^niser  and 
leader  of  armed  masses;  not  merely  the  blind  impetuosity  ascribed 
by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the  intelligent,  methodised,  and  all- 
subduing  compression  which  he  personifies  in  Ath6n6."t 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ghrote  is  very  far  from  hero-worship  as 
regards  his  hero.  Alexander  commands  his  admiration  in  certain 
respects,  but  by  no  means  dazzles  his  eyes,  or  wrests  his  judgment, 
in  all  or  in  any.     He  differs  entirely  from  those  authors,  who  give 

•  Ibid.  p.  2S8.  t  Ibid.  p.  326.  {  Bid,  pp.  351-9. 
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Alexander  credit  for  grand  and  beneficent  views  on  the  subject  of 
imperial  government,  and  for  intentions  highly  favourable  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  He  can  see  no  ground  for  adopting 
this  opinion.  He  sees  nothing  in  prospect,  supposing  Alexander's 
career  to  have  continued,  except  years  of  ever-repeated  aggression 
and  conquest,  not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed  and 
subjugated  all  the  inhabited  globe.  ^'  The  acquisition  of  universal 
ddminion^-conceived  not  metaphorically,  but  literally,  and  con- 
ceived with  greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  time — ^was  the  masterpassion  of  his 
^ul."  Mr.  Grote  refers  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  fresh  ag- 
gressions, quite  indefinite  in  extent,  which  Alexander  was  com- 
mencing, at  the  moment  of  his  death,  against  the  Arabians  in  the 
south ;  and  the  vast  projects  he  is  known  to  have  formed  against  the 
western  tribes  of  Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. The  historian  holds  that  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spam  would  have 
been  successively  attacked  and  conquered;  that  the  conqueror  would 
have  marched  from  the  Danube  northward  round  the  Euxine  and 
the  Palus  Meeotis  against  the  Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus; 
and  that,  after  this,  he  certainly  would  have  invaded  those  Asiatic 
r^ons  east  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers  had  refused  to 
enter  upon,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  would  be  the  more 
tempting  to  one  who  could  so  ill-brook  the  frustration  of  any  once 
determined  plan.  What  though  this  ^'  sound  like  romance  and 
hyperbole"?  It  was  nothing  more,  the  historian  maintains  (and  il 
a  rau<m\  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexander,  who 
looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly  as  a  capital  for  acquiring 
more.  Every  such  new  station  in  his  progress  was,  and  in  an  in- 
definite series  would  be,  a  terminus  in  the  sense  only  of  a  terminus 
a  quo :  the  terminus  ad  quem  was,  and  for  ever  would  be,  ad- 
journed, removed  onwards  ad  infinitum. 

The  world's  great  coiiqueror  would  his  point  pusne. 
And  wept  because  he  could  not  find  a  new ; 
Which  had  he  done,  yet  still  he  would  have  cried. 
To  make  him  work  until  a  third  he  spied.* 

So  sings,  or  proses,  Edmund  Waller;  and  indeed  Alexander  crying 
for  another  world  to  conquer  is  one  of  the  common-places  of  poets 
and  poetasters.  Sometimes  they  picture  him  in  the  act  with  re- 
spectful admiration-— sometimes  with  satirical  mirth.  Now  an 
Oldham  congratulates  Homer  on  the  glory  of  having  instructed 
the  prince  in  ^^  the  art  of  reigning  and  the  art  of  war;"  adding. 

And  wondrous  was  the  progress  which  he  made, 

While  he  the  acts  of  thy  ^^reat  pattern  read. 
The  world  too  narrow  for  his  boundless  conquest  gnew. 
He  conquered  one,  and  wished,  and  wept  for  new.t 

Now  a  Butler  laughingly  demonstrates  that 

*  Waller :  "Divine  Poems/* 

t  John  Oldham :  "  The  Praise  of  Homer.'' 
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.The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander  when  he  cried. 
Because  he  had  but  one  to  subdue. 
As  was  a  paltry  narrow  tub  to 
Diogenes  ;  who  is  not  said, 
Eor  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
To  whme,  put  finger  i'  th'  eye,  and  sob. 
Because  h*  had  ne'er  another  tub.* 

In  the  gallery  of  the  old  palace  at  Florence,  Addison  saw  what 
he  calls  a  ^^  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  casting  up  his 
face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of  grief  or  discontentedness  in  his 
looks.  I  have  seen/'  adds  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph,  "  two  or 
three  antique  busts  of  Alexander  in  the  same  air  and  posture,  and 
am  apt  to  think  the  sculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the  conqueror^s 
weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  some  other  the  like  circumstance  of  his 
history."  t  Antique  Romans  indeed,  as  well  as  universal  modems, 
were  Ibnd  of  this  trite  topic,  which  will  never,  perhaps,  be  too  trite 
for  treatise  and  tractate,  while  the  world  wags.  Moralists  yet  un- 
born will  continue  to  put,  in  their  own  way,  the  old  query  of 
Seneca:  "  What  matters  it  how  far  Alexander  extended  his  con-  • 
quests,  if  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  what  he  had?  Every  man 
wants  as  much  as  he  covets;  and  it  is  lost  labour  to  pour  into  a 
vessel  that  will  never  be  fuU"}-^a  phrase  that  reminds  us  of 
lachimo's  definition  of  "  the  cloyed  will" — 

That  satiate  vet  unsatisfied  desire. 
That  tub  both  fiU'd  and  running.§ 

Mr.  Grote's  scepticism  as  to  the  beneficent  intents  or  tendencies 
of  Alexander,  as  the  world-conqueror,  appears  to  us  only  too  well 

Bounded.  We  find  it  difficult  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of 
r.  Arnold,  whom  Alexander  at  Babylon  impressed  as  one  of  the 
most  solemn  scenes  in  all  history,  and  before  whose  admiring  gaze 
the  vision  of  Alexander's  career,  even  to  the  lively  image  which 
he  entertained  of  his  youthful  and  godlike  beauty,!  rose  constantly 

♦  "  Hudibras :"  Part  I.,  Canto  III.    Goethe  preaches  on  the  same  text  in  a 
graver  mood : 

"What  time  Diogenes,  unmoved  and  still. 
Lav  in  his  tub  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun — 
What  time  Calanus  clomb,  with  lightsome  step 
And  smiling  cheek  up  to  his  fiery  tomb — 
What  rare  examples  there  for  Philip's  son 
To  curb  his  overmastering  lust  of  sway, 
But  that  the  lord  of  the  majestic  world 
Was  all  too  great  for  lessons  even  like  these  !'* 

6o£TH£*s  Minor  Foems, 
+  Addison's  ''Remarks  on  Italy.'* 
Seneca's  Morals :  "  Of  a  Happy  Life."    Chap.  xii. 


j  Seneca's  Morals :  "  Of  a  Happy  I 

I  "Cymbeline."    Act  I.  Scene  7. 

II  As  in  the  words  of  Laone^^ 


'  Swift  and  strong 
As  new-fledged  eagles,  beautiful  and  young,  ^ 
That  float  among  tne  blinding  beams  of  morning.'* 

Sbzllet  :  BevoU  o/Iilam.    Canto  Y.  52. 
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as  ^^  the  most  signal  instance  of  the  effects  of  a  good  education 
against  the  temptations  of  power; — as  being,  beyond  anything  re- 
corded in  Roman  history,  the  career  of  ^  the  neatest  man  of  the 
ancient  world/  "*  The  best  of  latter-day  schoolmasters  had  a  great 
right  to  his  impression,  and  to  the  expression  of  it.  Nor  is  he  in 
peril  of  being  confounded  with  those  old-world  schoolmasters,  against 
whom  Mr.  Landor  directs  the  (imaginary  conversational)  wrath  of 
Lucian^  as  worthy  of  flagellation  by  the  hands  of  children,  in  good 
old  Roman  style,  for  dehvering  up  the  intellects  of  youth  to  ^^  such 
immoral  revellers  and  mad  murderers"  as  him  of  Macedon.  "  They 
would  punish,"  quoth  the  Landorian  Ltunan^  ^^  a  thirsty  child  for 
purloining  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vineyard,  and  the  same  men 
on  the  same  day  would  insist  on  his  reverence  for  the  subverter  of 
Tyre,  the  plunderer  of  Babylon,  and  the  incendiary  of  Persepolis. 
And  are  these  men  teachers?  are  these  men  philosophers?  are  these 
men  priests?  Of  all  the  curses  that  ever  afflicted  the  earth,  I  think 
Alexander  was  the  worst.  Never  was  he  in  so  little  mischief  as 
when  he  was  murdering  his  friends."  f  The  real  Lucian  was 
nothing  like  so  severe  on  Alexander,  when  he  made  him  and 
Diogenes  talk  together  in  the  shades  below — the  cynic  now  mock- 
ing the  hero  witn  his  n  baxprntt^  «»  fjLorau ;  and  now  prescribing  a 
course  of  Lethe,  ro  AtfBrfg  v^»p  irir,  Kat  avdtt  srir,  to  counteract  un- 
pleasant spectra  in  the  shape   of  KX«Toy  exrtyov,  mi  KaXXw^ciny,  leoi 

aXXoiw  9roXXovf,:|:  whosc  "  blood-boltered"  forms  come  to  haunt  and 
harass  the  sometime  master  of  the  world,  and  king  of  men. 

There  was  in  the  veins  of  Alexander  enough  and  to  spare  of 
the  bad  blood  of  his  mother,  Olympias.  The  hereditary  taint  of 
cruelty  and  violence  was  strong  in  his  mother's  son.  Olympias  has 
been  already  characterised  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  History,§  as 
a  woman  who  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian  queens  Amestris 
and  Parysatis,  in  stormy  temper,  and  in  jealous,  ruthless,  vindic- 
tive disposition.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  prince  of 
the  MoIoBsi,  and  had  been  seen  by  Philip  at  the  religious  mysteries 
in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  both  were  initiated  at  the  same 
time.  "  The  Epirotio  women,  as  well  as  the  Thracian,  were  much 
given  to  the  Bacchanalian  relieious  rites,  celebrated  with  fierce 
ecstasy  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  in  honour  of  Dionysius.]  To 
this  species  of  religious  excitement  Olympias  was  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible. She  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  tame  snakes  playing  around 
her,  and  to  have  indulged  in  ceremonies  of  magic  and  incanta* 
tion."ir    Mr.  Grote  adds,  that  her  temper  and  character  became, 

•  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold.    Chap.  iv. 

+  W.  S.  Lander's  Imaginary  Conversations :  "  Lucian  and  Timotheus." 
\  Lncian.    Dial.,  Atoyevovs  km  AXt^avdpov* 
§  See  Part  11.  chap,  kxxvi. 

II  f '  The  BacchiB  of  JBoripidea  contains  a  powerfol  description  of  these  exciting* 
ceremonies." 
5  Grote,  vol.  xi.  pp.  337  sq. 
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after  no  Idng  time,  repulsiye  and  even  ftlarming  to  Philip.  And  if 
it  i&  true  of  Philip  himself,  that  the  basis  of  his  character  was  Mace- 
donian, not  GreeK — the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince— ^it  is  still 
more  true  of  Alexander,  who  ^^  inherited  the  violent  temperament 
and  headstrong  will  of  his  furious  Epirotic  mother  Olympias."*  As 
soon  as  he  became  his  own  master  (which  in  one  sense  he  perhaps 
never  did),  he  gave  manifest  proofs  of  his  unscrupulous  readiness  to 
shed  blood.  It  was  by  despatching  rivak  or  dangerous  malcontents 
that  he  began  to  fortify  his  position  on  the  throne.  The  massacres 
which  he  committed  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  confirm  his 
^'  bad  eminence"  as  a  barbarian  by  birth.  Witness  his  slaughter 
in  Sogdiana,  of  the  Branchidss  and  their  famiUes,  whose  ancestors, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,,on  Cape  Poseidion,  to  the  Persian  king  Xerxes, 
and  to  whom  that  monarch  had  assigned  lands  in  a  distant  part  of 
his  realms.  These  Branchidae  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation 
were  to  be  visited,  by  Apollo's  vicegerent,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers.  Glad  at  heart  to  find  themselves  once  more 
in  commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth,  we  are  told,  at 
Alexander's  advance  in  Sogdiana,  to  meet  and  welcome  him  and 
his  army,  tendering  all  that  they  possessed.  ^'  Alexander,  when 
he  heard  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  parentage,  desired 
the  Milesians  in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should  be 
treated.  But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor  unani- 
mous, Alexander  announced  that  he  would  determine  for  himself. 
Having  first  occupied  the  city  in  person  with  a  select  d^etachment, 
he  posted  his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave  orders  not 
only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire  population — ^men, 
women,  and  children.  They  were  slain  without  arms  or  attempt 
at  resistance,  resorting  to  nothing  but  prayers  and  suppliant  mani- 
festations."t  This  massacre  Mr.  Grote  pronounces  an  example  of 
human  sacrifice  on  the  largest  scale,  ofl^red  to  the  gods  by  ube  re- 
li^ous  impulses  of  Alexander,  and  worthy  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  Hannilml,  when  he  sacrificed  three  thousand  Grecian  prisoners 
on  the  field  of  Himera,  where  his  grand&ther  Hamilcar  had  been 
slain  seventy  years  before. 

Of  this  barbarian  element  in  the  blood,  we  have  in^anoes,  again, 
•  in  Alexander's  treatment  of  the  governor  of  Gassa,  Batis,  wnose 
energetic  defence  of  that  besieged  town  irritated  the  royal  besieger 
to  the  last  degree.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander  had  sated 
his  wrath  by  hanging  the  surviving  combatants,  to  the  number  of 
some  two  thousand ;  in  the  case  of  Gaza,  there  remained  only  the 
single  captive,  upon  whom  therefore  he  resolved  to  inflict  a 
punishment,  which  the  historian  justly  styles  as  novelf  as  it  was 
cruel.     ^^  He  directed  the  feet  of  Batis  to  be  bored,  and  brazen 

•  Yol.  xii.  J).  3.  +  Ibid.  p.  274. 

t  An  imitation,  however,  of  Achilles,  in  his  treatment  of  Hector. 
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.lings  to  be  passed  through  them ;  after  which  the  naked  body  of 
this  biave  man,  yet  sumving,  was  tied  with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a 
■chariot  driven  by  Alescander  himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed 
amidst  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  we  army."  It  is 
•obserrable  that  Alexander's  fury  against  Batis  was  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  the  man:  ^^  an  eunuch — a  black  man — ^tall  and 
robust,  but  at  the  same  time  &tand  lumpish — and  doubtless  at  the 
moment  covered  with  blood  and  dirt."*  It  was  a  fortunate  thing 
for  Poms,  when  he  was  brought  before  Alexander,  that  he  h^ 
gigantic  stature  and  personal  beauty  to  recommend  him — physical 
advantages  that  in  fact  then  stood  him  in  capital  stead.  The  same 
savage  taint  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  discovered  again  in 
Alexander's  crucifixion  of  the  physician  Glaucias,  who  had  had 
the  honour  and  misfortune  to  prescribe  for  Hephoestion;  and,  in 
wholesale  development,  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  bereaved 
j>rince  after  the  loss  of  this  favourite, — ^when,  after  furious  ebulli- 
tions of  temper,  he  at  length  ^^  roused  himself  and  found  his  true 
consolation,  in  gratifying  the  primary  passions  of  his  nature — 
fighting  and  man-hunting," — the  game  consisting  of  certain  tribes 
called  Cosscei,  brave  and  hitherto  unconquerable  mountaineers, 
whom  Alexander  tracked,  with  all  the  abandon  of  a  keen  sports- 
man, intoihe  loftiest  and  r^iotest  recesses  of  their  rugged  haunts, 
•keeping  up  the  hunt  for  forty  davs  together,  ^'  until  the  entire  male 
population  was  slain"^ — a  grand  specimen  of  battue  in  the  good 
old  times,  when  every  Macedonian  oagged  his  man,  or  men. 

Many  indeed  are  the  ^^  tragical  deeds"  recounted  in  this  history. 
But  there  is  none  more  revolting,  by  Mr.  Grote's  estimate,  than  the 
fate  of  Alexander's  two  gener^  Farmenio  and  Philotas.  Their 
prince  is  truly  said  to  have  displayed  on  this  occasion  a  ^^  personal 
rancour  worthy  of  his  ferocious  mother  Olympias,  exasperated 
rather  than  softened  by  the  magnitude  of  past  services."  Equally 
-true  is  the  remark,  that  when  we  see  the  greatest  officers  of  his 
army  directing  in  person,  and  under  his  eye,  the  laceration  and 
burning  of  the  naked  body  of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassi- 
nating with  their  own  hands  the  veteran  rarmenio — we  feel  how 
much  we  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of  Greek  civic  feeling,  the 
ingmium  cwiky  into  that  of  the  more  savage  lUyrian  warrior, 
partially  orientalised4  Among  the  reproaches  cast  on  him  by 
Cleitus,  at  the  fatal  Imquet  scene,  and  which  ^^  stunff  him  to  tliie 
quick,"  there  was  nothing  so  intolerable  as  the  respecubl  sympathy 
for  Parmenio,  which  brought  to  Alexander's  memory  *^  one  of  the 
blackest  scenes  of  his  life — and  the  reminiscence  of  his  preservation 
at  the  Granikus,  which  lowered  him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor 
towards  the  vexy  censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smarts 
ing."  Another  charge  of  the  ugliest  against  him,  is  the  fate 
of  Oallisthenes  the  rhetor,  Aristotb's  nephew,  who  accompanied 

♦  Grote,  Xn.  p.  196.  f  ™d.  pp.  333  sq.  J  Ibid.  p.  869. 
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Alexander  m  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  at  first  gratified  the  hero 
by  liberal  flatteries,  but  latterly  gave  offence  by  not  increasing 
them  in  the  sort  of  geometric  progression  demanded  by  their 
royal  subject-object.  Callisthenes  declined  to  worship  Alexander 
as  divine;  he  demurred  to  ehuleia  or  latreia  in  his  system  of  hero- 
worship.  This  hesitation  made  him  a  marked  man.  Opportunity 
alone  was  wanting  to  take  vengeance  on  this  heretic.  It  came,  or 
was  found,  in  the  affair  of  Hermolaus,  or  the  ^^  conspiracy  of  the 
pages."  Hermolaus  had  darted  his  javelin  at  a  wild  boar,  in  the 
act  of  rushing  on  the  king;  and  for  this  piece  of  loyal  officiousness 
was  scourged  before  all  his  fellow-pages,  and  deprived  of  his  horse. 
Hermolaus,  humiliated  and  wronged,  brooded  on  revenge,  and 
conspired  with  some  other  pages  to  put  their  master  to  death.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Callisthenes  was  arrested  as  an 
accomplice,  and,  on  grounds  the  most  forced  and  flimsy,  was 
put  to  the  torture  and  then  hanged.  How  deep  a  sensation*  of 
sjrmpathy  and  indignant  grief  his  fate  excited  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  may  be  seen  in  various  writings  of  Theophrastus 
and  Plutarch,  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  From  a  passage  in  one  of 
Alexander's  letters  to  Antipater,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
Aristotle  the  uncle,  as  well  as  Callisthenes  the  nephew,  would  have 
sufiered,  had  he  been  within  reach — at  Bactra  instead  of  Athens. 

Unquestionably  the  king's  character  had  undergone  a  consider- 
able change,  during  the  first  half-dozen  years  of  his  campaigns  in 
the  east.  But  the  change  lay  in  a  morbid  development  of  existing 
defects.  He  was  now  moved  to  strange  excesses  of  violence, 
vindictiveness,  self-glorification;  but  he  had  always  been,  in  ten- 
dency, violent,  revengeful,  greedy  of  applause.  The  sun  and  the 
successes  of  Asia  had  heated  him  to  fever-heat.  Even  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  we  find  him  ruffled  with  the -ambassadors  from 
the  Oauls,  because  their  answer,  at  the  feast  he  gave  them,  to  his 
question  as  to  what  they  most  feared  in  this  world,  implicitly 
excluded  him,  the  questioner,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  tne  sons 
of  men.  His  memorable  correspondence  with  Darius,  between 
the  battles  of  Issus  or  Arbela,  shows,  that  all  assumption  of  equality 
and  independence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other  kings — 
everything  short  of  submission  and  obedience — appeared  to  nim 
in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult  to  be  avenged.  When  Darius 
proposed  that  Alexander  should  become  his  son-in-law,  the  answer 
was:  "  If  I  choose  to  marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry  her — 
whether  you  give  her  to  me  or  not.''  It  appears  to  have  been 
merely  to  show  off  his  'power,  and  out  of  impatience  to  opposition 
even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  that  he  undertook  the  ^^  politi- 
cally unprofitable"  step,  of  degrading  and  crushing  Tyre.  Having 
once  secured  the  testimony  of  the  oracle  to  his  divme  parentage,  he 
made  a  point  of  exacting  from  all  and  sundry  the  homage  due  to 
such  pretensions.    '^  He  had  to  look  back  to  the  heroic  legends^ 
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and  to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and  Herakles,  to  find  a  worthy 
prototype."  When,  therefore,  the  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  pro- 
claimed him  the  son,  not  of  Philip,  but  of  Zeus  himself,  Alexander 
quitted  the  oracle  with  a  full  and  sincere  faith  in  the  truth  of  its 
utterance  ;  and  henceforth,  though  not  absolutely  enjoining  the 
duty  of  being  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  gratified  at 
being  so  addressed,  and  provoked  at  non-compliance.  The  origin 
of  the  bloody  brawl  with  Cleitus  is  ascribed  both  by  Curtius  and 
Arrian  to  the  *^  extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and  his  flatterers, 
and  to  their  depreciation  of  Philip."  Cleitus,  and  other  veterans 
who  had  seen  service  under  Philip,  could  ill  endure  this  reflection 
on  their  old  master,  and  prostration  before  the  new.  Remorseful 
as  Alexander  may  have  been  after  his  murder  of  Cleitus,  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  abate  his  claims  to  divine  honours,  but 
the  reverse.  It  was  at  a  banquet  at  Bactra,  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  that  the  complaisant  sophist  Anaxarchus,  in  an 
artfully  elaborate  harangue,  extolled  the  king^s  exploits  as  ^^  greatly 
surpassing  those  of  Dionysus  and  Herakles,  and  as  already  more 
than  enough  to  entitle  him  to  worship  as  divine.  The  Macedo- 
nians, argued  the  orator,  would  beyond  a  doubt  worship  Alexander 
after  his  death:  why  not  set  about  it  now  ?  Others  followed  in 
the  same  tone;  and  some  zealous  partisans  made  no  more  ado,  but 
set  the  example  on  the  spot,  and  tendered  worship  in  due  form. 
Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers,  however,  ^^sat  unmoved,  dis- 
gusted at  the  speech.  But  though  disgusted,  they  said  nothing. 
To  reply  to  a  speech  doubtless  well-turned  and  flowing,  required 
some  powers  of  oratory;  moreover,  it  was  well  known  that  who« 
ever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for  the  antipathy  of  Alcxan-  , 
der.  The  fate  of  Kleitus,  who  had  arraigned  the  same  sentiments 
in  the  banqueting-hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  one."*  Then  it  was  that  Callisthenesf  gave  expression  to 
that  plain-speaking  which  cost  him  so  dear. 

•  Grote,  vol.  xii.  pp.  35-6, 177-8, 190, 182,  200  sq.,  285-6, 290  sqq. 

t  Nat  Lee,  who  makes  havoc  of  chronology  and  other  good  things,  in  his 
ranting  tragedy,  introduces  the  following  remarks  by  certain  dangerous  friends 
in  council : 

'*  Cos,  At  our  last  banquet,  when  the  bowl  had  gone 
The  giddy  round,  and  wine  inflamed  my  spirits, 
I  saw  Craterus  and  Hephestion  enter 
In  Persian  robes ;  to  Alexander's  health 
They  largely  drank,  and  falling  at  his  feet 
With  impious  adoration  thus  addressed 
Their  idol  god :  Hail,  son  of  thundering  Jove ! 
Hail,  first  of  kings !  young  Ammon,  live  for  ever ! 
Then  kiss'd  the  around;  on  which  I  laugh'd  aloud. 
And  scoffing  a^  d  'em  why  they  kiss'd  no  harder  ?    . 
TVhereon  t£e  tyrant  starting  from  his  throne. 
Spumed  me  to  earth,  and  stamping  on  my  neck. 
Learn  thou  to  kiss  it,  was  his  fierce  reply. 
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(xeneral  discontent  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  Macedonians,  at 
the  growing  preference  of  their  leader  for  Asiatic  customs.  The 
^^  Asiatising  intermarriages''  which  he  promoted  on  a  large  scale^ 
gave  great  and  wide  offence,  though  Alexander  proclaimed  his  in* 
tention  to  discharge  the  debts  of  all  such  Maoeaonian  soldien  as 
would  ^^Asiatise"  in  this  matrimonial  sense.  The  bribe  took, 
though  not  so  easily  or  universally  as  was  desired.  A  little  later 
we  have  a  mortifying  proof  of  Hellenic  decadence  and  Asiatising 
progress,  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  Grecian  legates  met  Alexander 
on  the  road  to  Babylon,  in  323  B.C.,  they  approached  him  with 
wreatlis  on  their  head,  tendering  golden  wreatns  to  him — as  if  they 
were  ooming  into  the  presence  of  a  god.*  Too  few  and  far  b^ 
t?reen  were  becoming  tne  sturdy  remonstrants,  Macedonian  to  the 
backbone,  which  was  too  stiff  to  bend  and  bow  in  eastern  adoration, 
and  of  whom  Cleitus  is  made  a  type  by  Nat  Lee,  in  diction  terse 
in  design  and  turgid  in  fact ;  meant  to  be  blunt,  but  usually  limited 
to  Uoster: 

Urge  me  no  more,  I  hate  the  Peraiaii  dieas, 

Nor  should  the  king  be  angry  at  the  reverenoe 

I  owe  my  country — sacred  are  her  customs^ 

And  honest  Cleitus  will  to  death  observe  them. 

Oh !  let  me  rot  in  Macedonian  rags. 

Or,  like  CalUsthenes,  be  caged  for  life,f 

Bather  than  shine  in  fashions  of  the  east. 

.  .  .  ril  go,  my  friend,  in  this  old  habit,  thus, 

And  lauffh,  and  drink  the  king's  health  heartily; 

And  whue  you,  blushing,  bow  your  heads  to  earth. 

And  hide  toem  in  the  dust — rll  stand  erect, 

Straight  as  a  spear,  the  pillar  of  my  country. 

And  be  by  so  much  neazer  to  the  god84 

On  the  whole,  granting,  as  Mr.  Grote  readily  does,  that  Alex- 
ander, in  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius  was  Hellenic 

While  with  his  foot  he  pressM  me  to  the  earth. 
Till  I  lay  weltering  in  a  foam  of  blood. 
"  Foly.  Thus  when  I  mock*d  the  Persians  tiiat  adored  him^ 
He  struck  me  on  the  face. 
And  bid  his  guards  chastise  me  like  a  slave : 
But  if  he  'scape  my  vengeance  may  he  live 
Great  as  that  Qod  whose  name  he  thus  profiEUies, 
And  like  a  slave  may  I  again  be  b«iten, 
Scofd  as  I  pass,  and  branded  for  a  coward. 
"  Cos.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  Callisthenes,"  &c. 

Lbe's  Akxander  the  Oreai,  L  1. 
*  Grote,  Xn.  335. 

t  Lee  adopts  the  statement  of  those  authors  who  affirm  that  Callisthenes  was 
put  in  chains,  and  carried  about  in  this  condition  for  some  time;  dying  at  length 
of  disease  aM^vated  or  induced  by  confinement.  But  the  words  of  Cumus 
are :  "  Callisthenes  quoque  tortus  interiit,  initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoxius, 
sed  haudquaquam  aulse  et  assentantium  accommodatus  ingenio," — ^referring  to 
the  banquet  oratory  which  we  have  previously  noticed.  So  too  Arian,  and 
others. 
t  Lee's  "Alexander the  Great."    Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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to  the  full;  it  must  yet  be  contended,  as  Mr.  Grote  also  contends, 
that  the  acts  attesting  Alezandei^s  Oriental  Yiolence  of  impulse, 
tinmeasuied  self*will,  and  exaction  of  rererenoe  above  the  limits  of 
humanity,  are  ample  evidence  that,  in  respect  of  disposition  and 
purpose,  no  one  could  be  less  Hellenia  ^^  Instead  of  hellenising 
Asi%  he  WBS  tending  to  aslatise  Macedonia  and  Hellus.  His 
temper  and  character,  as  modified  by  a  few  yean  of  conquest, 
lenaered  him  quite  unfit  to  follow  the  course  recommended  by 
Aristotle  towards  the  Greeks — quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian 
Hnss,  or  as  the  Erench  emperor  Napoleon^  to  endure  that  partial 
fruJntion,  oompn>m»e,  and  smart  ^mfiee  criticiam,  w4b  is 
inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  limited  chief."  * 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Alexander  in  this  history  is  im* 
pressiTely  told,  without  anything  like  an  effort  at  ^^fine"  writing. 
Ml.  Gxote  quotes^  and  sees  no  reason  for  discrediting  (though  Bonxe 
modem  critics  treat  it  with  contempt),  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
that  Alexander,  on  the  second  night  of  the  revels  which  preceded 
his  fever,  ^^  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  large  goblet  caUed  the  cup 
of  Herakles,  and  felt  very  ill  after  it."  The  funeral  of  Hephoostioa 
was  the  occasion  of  these  orgies;  and  to  drink  to  intoxication  at  a- 
funeral,  was  required  as  a  last  token  of  respectful  sympathy  to- 
wards the  deceased.  Alexander,  as  chief  mourner,  was  likely 
enough  to  be  primus  inter  pares  in  the  drinking  way,  and  to  deal 
as  little  in  heel-taps  as  any  of  his  compotators.  If  otherwise,  pos- 
terity wrongs  him,  even  where  most  disposed  to  extol  his  greatness. 
"  He  was,"  quoth  Dan  Chaucer, 

He  was  of  kayghtliood  and  of  fredam  flottr ; 
IV)ttime  him  made  the  heir  of  his  honour ; 
Save  wjn  and  wymmen,  no  thing  might  aswage 
His  heiffhenteat  in  anoes  and  laboni; 
So  WIS  he  fol  of  leonyne  corage.t 

So  again  a  Caroline  poet,  already  quoted,  and  not  much  known: 

Great  Alexander,  that  biggest  word  of  fame» 

That  fiUe  her  throat,  and  ahnoet  rends  the  eione^ 

Whose  Yalonr  found  the  world  too  strait  a  stage 

Tor  his  wide  victories  and  boundless  n^. 

Got  not  repute  hj  war  alone,  but  thee,f^_ 

He  knew  he  ne'er  could  conquer  by  sobriety. 

And  drunk,  as  well  as  fought,  for  universal  monarchy.^ 

The  Olynthian  Ephippus  dwells  much  on  the  unmeasured  pota- 
tions of  Alexander-^^oommon  to  him,  however,  vrith  other  Maoe- 
donians.||     The  king  was  always  addicted  to  indulgences  at  the 

*  "  Alexander  is  indeed  said  to  have  invited  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  colonising ;  but  his  temper  altered  so  much,  after  a  few  years 
of  Asiatic  conquest,  that  he  came  not  only  tg  lose  all  deference  for  Aristotle's 
advice,  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly.'*    Grote,  XII.  357-8. 

t  Canterbury  Tales :  "  The  Monke's  Tfcle.'* 

i  "Thee,"  sHl.  "  almighty  wine." 

§  Oldham's  Poems,  by  Bell,  p.  51.  I  Grote^  XII.  340,  noh. 
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table,  Mr.  Grote  remarks,*  whenever  leisure  allowed,  and  on  occa- 
sions of  extra  excitement  these  indulgences  were  both  multiplied 
and  prolonged.  At  the  bancjuet  of  Marakanda,  his  excesses  led  to 
the  murder  of  Cleitus.  A  httle  later  they  tended  to  ward  off  his 
own;  for  the  design  of  the  pages  to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber, 
on  the  first  night  when  they  were  all  on  guard  together,  was  frus- 
trated by  the  accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak 
drinking  with  his  officers,  and  never  retired  to  bed  at  alLf  To 
recompense  his  soldiers  for  their  sufferings  in  Gedrosia,  he  con- 
ducted them  for  seven  days  in  drunken  bacchanalian  procession 
through  Carmania,  himself  and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  the 
revelry.:]:  In  short,  we  can  scarcely  think,  with  a  learned  essayist  in 
Fraser's  Magazinej  that  Alexander  has  been  very  unjustly  aspersed, 
when  represented  in  the  ^^  suspicious  character^'  of  a  ^^  jolly  fellow;" 
so  certam  this  Alexandrine  apologist  holds  it  to  be,  that  if  Alex* 
ander  ever  exceeded  at  all,  it  was  only  when  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  over,  and  never  till  the  latter  part  of  his  lifc.§  The  efiect  of 
Mr.  Grote's  narrative  is  by  no  means  "  contrarious"  to  Sir  John 
Suckling's  poetical  licence,  when,  in  a  certain  nunc  est  Jnbendum 
song,  tlmt  mercurial  songster  affirms,  that 

The  Macedon  youth 

Left  behind  him  this  tmth. 
That  nothing  is  done  with  much  thinking; 

He  dnmk,  and  he  fought. 

Till  he  had  what  he  sought. 
The  world  was  his  own  by  hard  drinking.  || 

There  is  rather  more  room  for  questioning  the  justice  of  accounting 
Alexander  an  out-and-out  transgressor  in  the  second  particular  of 
Chaucer's  charge,  about  "wyn  and  wymmen."  In  regard  to 
women,  he  was,  Mr.  Grote  observes,  by  temperament  cola,1[  the 
opposite  of  his  father  Philip;  and  the  good  old  story  about  his 
exemplary  self-restraint,  in  tne  case  of  the  Persian  Statira  for  in- 
stance, is  virtually  consigned  to  that  collection  of  myths  with 
which  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  history  are  so  much  concerned. — 
But  here  we  must  pause  for  a  good  calendar  month,  for  at  present 
time  is  up  and  space  run  out. 

•  XIL  254.  f  Ibid.  299.  t  Ibid.  318. 

§  "  But  it  is  possible,"  the  essayist  adds, "  that  the  violences  attributed  to  this 
part  of  his  career  rose  from  ungovernable  pride  and  unrestrained  temper,  rather 
than  from  intoxication.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  temperate 
eating,"  &c.    Fr<uef^z  Magazine^  voL  xliv.  pp.  592  sq. 

II  Song  in  Suckling's  play,  "Brennoralt,  — a  piece  the  world  has  agreed  to 
forget  (and  no  great  loss),  these  two  hundred  years  and  more. 

We  must  quote  that  man  in  buckram,  poor  Nat  Lee,  once  again»  in  the  way 
of  htmo  relievo,  or  piquant  contrast,  to  prosaic  matter  of  fact.  Statira  in  the 
tragedy  exclaims, 

''  Oh !  I  have  heard  him  breathe  such  ardent  vows, 
Outweep  the  morning  with  his  dewy  eyes, 
And  sigh  and  swear  the  listening  stars  away !" 

ActI.Sc.1. 
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If  the  ghost  of  the  Marquis  of  Wessex  could  haye  obtained  a  *^  day 
rule''  from  whatever  prison-house  he  occupies,  to  wander  through  the 
chambers  of  his  last  earthly  habitation,  now  that  it  had  become  the  head* 
quarters  of  a  Joint-Stock  Company,  the  Tisit  would  have  tended,  in  a 
great  deme,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  other  world,  ill  at  ease  as,  perad-r 
venture,  lie  might  be  in  bis  new  abode. 

Those  walls  which  he  had  hung  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  Italian 
art,  those  galleries  which  he  had  adorned  with  the  rarest  fragments  of 
antique  des%n,  exhibited  splendour  JstiU,  but  not  the  splendour  in  which 
his  Soul  had  delighted.  Deep  in  dilettante-ism  and  steeped  in  connois- 
seiirship,  the  Marquis  had  earned  for  Wessex  House  the  reputation  of 
another  Museo  Borbonico,  and  for  himself  that  of  being  a  Peer  of  the 
very  finest  taste ;  and  yet  he  had  some  tastes  which  were  not  particularly 
worthy  of  imitation. 

In  these,  perhaps,  the  present  diief  occupant  of  die  mansion  emulated 
him  with  tolerable  success.  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  was  also  fimd 
of  art^  but  his  was  the  ^'flare-up'*  school;  he  made  his  collection  with  a 
drag-net,  filling  his  rooms  from  the  shop-windows  of  Bond-street,  and 
confiding  its  distribution  to  the  genius  of  the  upholsterer.  There  is  na 
denying  it,  Wessex  House  was  desecrated, — though  that  was  of  very  little 
consequence  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Central  Africa ;  it  exnilnted 
all  the  external  signs  of  opulence,  and  he  desired  no  more.  Moreover,  it 
met  with  the  approval  of  all  his  colleagues  on  the  great  day  of  inaugura* 
tion. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  a  great  many.  The- 
**  Central  Aincan"  had  found  frivour  in  the  public  mind, — ^the  prospects  it 
held  out  were  so  allurins^,  the  directors  were  so  highly  respectable,  there 
was  so  much  certainty  WDut  it  (the  public  thought),  that  the  shares  went 
rapidly  up  to  a  consioerable  premium,  and  when  the  Bank  opened  to  do 
business  the  crush  of  customers  was  quite  without  parallel.  It  was  really 
a  matter  for  the  gravest  connderation  of  the  Committee  in  the  parlour 
whether  they  should  take  all  the  accounts  that  were  ofiered,  and  not  the> 
least  commendable  feature  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jonea 
was  the  caution  he  recommended  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Bank.  Sa 
deeply,  indeed,  were  the  Directors  impressed  with  the  value  of  their 
Chairman,  that  already  they  began  to  talk  of  a  testimonial,  and'Lord 
Leatherhead — at  ihe  private  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rigby  Nicks — actually 
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mooted  the  question,  and  only  consented  to  withdraw  his  proposition  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should  haye  the  honour  of  laying  it  hefore  the 
whole  body  of  the  proprietors  at  the  first  General  Meeting.  Such  harmony 
was  delightful ;  everybody  was  in  spirits,  and  the  happy  eyent  was  made 
not  less  hi^y  bit  ar  magnificMit  dinner,  at  which  Lord  Leatherhead,  in 
the  name  of  his  brother  Directors,  aeain  expressed  his  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  *^  worthy  Chairman.*^  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  replied 
to  this  declaration  in  a  speech  thai  drew  tears  mm  eveiy  one  present, — 
iypes,  it  may  be,  of  those  which  were  to  flow  hereaflter.  reople  are  neyer 
so  much  softened  as  when,  with  wine  in  their  heads,  they  contemplate, 
iheir  own  excellence ;  and  a  greater  amount  of  excellent  qualities  than 
were  combined  in  the  persons  o#  the  individuals  before  him,  the  Chair- 
man assured  his  hearers  it  had  neyer  before  been  his  good  fortune  to  meet 
with.  Nor  was  their  sense  of  their  own  high  moral  value  diminished  by 
tha^reflectioB  tfaa*  every  imn  present  wa»  on  the  high  toed  to  fivrtue, 
aaotfaer  ftMt  iKh  wfaiick  Mx^  Meredyth  P6well  Jone^  as  uahesitetibgly 
pledged  hiflMMl£  hi  shor%  the  inoeir  flewery  kingdom — the  Court,  of 
Biiectoro  "and  the  oiitev  barbariaae—- the  PuMte  mnao  eqaMf  en- 
raptured with  ikd^  Joiiit*Stook  Baakei)  and  wmt  Sphcaim  BvoMBttst 
smilingly  approved  his  scheme  and  dhbbled  a.  little  in  **  Ceuteal  AfiicaiMi." 
Amongst  die  mukiiiide  who  put  fidth  in  the  new  speculalM  wae*  one 
very  poor  man^  who  gave-  credit'  to  it»  pastly-  becanse  he  wta  no  gcaait 
geogprapheiv— a  reasoB  with  niany>— and  partly  beeanse  be  wwr  a  haliefer 
in  every  kind  of  iiweiition,  though  of  oourse  he  prelerred  his.-  omn  to  all 
othera  This  was  Monsieur  Gustave  Lepage^  who,  on  the  day  aflhw  the 
inauguration  o£  the  Joint-^Stock  Bank  oi  Central  Africa^  waited  b^  ap- 
pointment Oft  Mti  Meredyth  Pow^  Jones,  in  St  Jbcob's-^quatei  He 
was  there  to  unfold  his  grand  projet,  which,  if  approved  o^  the  henour- 
aMe  member-fer  Aber-Fandy  would  take  ondeD  hia  pateouage,  and  bestow 
in*  exchange  a  ftnrtune**-4nost  likely  in  '^CentEU  Aftioana  **-«<»  die 
inventor. 

With  high  hopee  and  a  qdeUy  dirobbing  heart  Monsieur  Lepage 
kaoeked  at  the  private  door  of  die  Bank^  a  full  quartoe  of  an  hour*  More 
the  time  appointed;  diough  he  had.  walked  six  doNe  romA  dke  scpare*  ta 
pMvent  hiaiself  horn  beiDg  too  soon.  It  was  opened  by  a  porter  m  the 
proad  lively  of  die  Joneses-^-leek-gnen  widi  scarlet  facing8>  and*  a  geat^a 
head  on>  eveiy  goldi^B  button, — who  treated  him  in  die  uml  supennlBOtte 
manner  of  the  porters  m  parvenus^  houses,  and  left  him  standing  in  the 
'''All''  while  he  sent^^'somebodjr''  to  see  "^ if  Master  was  hiqir;^'  after 
which  be  returned  to>  his  easy-chair  to  read  the  mornkig  pi^set  The 
dutobfoing  heaflt  beat^  perhaps,  a  little  quioker  at  thia  Moepdoo,  and  die 
rising  hc^s,  itnay-be)  wete  somewhat^ ohecked  ia  the^  flight;  but  no^ 
he^ would  not  take  ofibnce  nor  feel.  disappoioitBdi:'  lie«  had-  paoaused  Ib^oDie 
a  realsuceess  tbis-daM,  and  it  waa  for  her«  atit»y  after  ail;  that  he  had 
come.  So  be>  fixed  hie  thoughts  upon  hia  i&ventioB^  and  ^ry  seoa  ftigo§ 
the  reoumbeoi  pfeeenGe»of  the  green,  and  scaslet  porter,  witb  hia  gottfs 
heads  and  yellow  buttons.  At  lengthv  an  indmadoa  reached  hiaa  fiKMn  n 
smug  footman  in  a  morning  jacket,  who  caoie  tripping  down  ih»  stain^ 
that  he  was  to  follow  that  individual,  ^Master"  beinapnow  visible*. 
He*  was  shewn?  into  ai  well-med  libraiy,  the*  only  drfbct  in  whiah  waa 
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iM^e  iahiwMiy  «an  «t  MwaiB.  Oiiole  and  BMiHwk'%  — iliiiuy  :a  onn^ 
wiAJM^bftck^o  die  five.  T4e  WekhiDenbrnrcDddiietiMbtdiepki^ 
Ae  leiret4)f  it  «istt8  too  deoplj ii^inuned-;  but  tlwre  wMmellung  dfcmifie 
in  hiB.miiMirtr  towavde  tfae«peer  foreigniir:  ea.die'oealFM>  In  advmwnd 
ttfc  eftee  tovnads  U«,  eheok  {haads,  «ad  ;poia*iag  to  4be  Arsakfirt  iabH 

*'  1 4ftnk  gro%  Mm,"  Mtaned  the  litile  Erenalwaan, «'  I  teve  IneiM* 
dwewe^woiiomi.'' 

^^.tlMt  Mie,''  iaid  his  keet^  <'^fte  will  pmceed  to  kMDMi'Bf  «Km  m 
jan^please.  If  I  gittheved  yov  iMwinyt>i|fiiiiy>the  iMtiian  I  iMwryoB, 
jom  weaikm  lias  sometUDg  to  do<with  9aiAm;prmremmai  in  tfae'SHnaig^- 
BMiii4if  baNeese,  eo  as  to  ntgnlato  tlieir  f%ht,  MOtral  Iheir  diaeatifln^ 
aiid4to'fortb.  Teuaiie^iMiiediatldiidof'aspaiiiM&thaslMeQ^tltoa^tod 
iQTotbeMlM&rejoa?" 

<^All9yas>  saaBylknoir  dat;  but  4ky  <w6re  .yn— ant,  doie  |W^e^<wiw> 
imdentood aotiag  about de  natter.  On  de  ooatnoy,  I ba9e .givemyself 
•up  gci^tly  to  dis  stadyv  and  at  last  I  ha«eiMoeeed  to  noakefaini  pe^feet 
Sot  per^fedt,  isaie,  den  is  ao  deubt.*" 

Ms.  Mesedyth  Powell  Jones  eniled;  but  Iw  was  ndt  tbe  .man  -to  dit- 
eemage  mxy  project  tbat  had  «  bngfat  aide  to  iL 

''And  that  boK,**  hetMd,  ''eontaiBS,  I  simpose^a  uedd?" 

*'Afa,  yeSy*  Implied  Moasieur  Lepage^  ''<^ course  I  biiag  him  wmnsm. 
I  am  what  you  oaU  herea  praotick  man.  First  I  plan  my  lOfeBtion  in 
my  head  J  I  faiMre  it  in  my  sleep,  in  my  waking,  in  aUa^  ta^hts.  Whan 
I  IwTse  eonaider  him  well,  den  I  pvooeed  to  his  ooiriirtsu<aen  and  make  ex- 
fierireent  one,  two,  tMs^  eiMsr  so  many  time  till  I  iwiqaiih  nil  dift- 
«uUgr.  Bepeimiade,4MM^^deoeisnotingamaa  tiidn^  bnt^ne  di^^er  de  . 
odor  heahaU  Jmow  to  do.  Oar  totq|fatas  de  seed,  «nr  eark  de  Jumrei*. 
Look,  ^are." 

Monsieur  Lepage  had  been  busy,  while  he  was  speaking,  with  4ke 
atruM  that  &ston^  «  pasteboasd  box  wfamk  be  held  in  one  imnd,  luid 
wUml  had  {HPobaUy  helped  to  inoraaae  the  suMroilioasoess  of  the  jgfwn 
mtfi  flcflffkt  porter,  lie  now  opened  it,  and  oarefiidly  toking  ont  his 
OMidelt  placed  it  upon  an  naecoiipied  table.    It  was  themost  io 


eontnved  toy  timt  ever  was  4een.     Thete  was  a  silken  ephare  of 


three  .oc^oan  4w  dear  to'CTory  .Finnohman,-^by  wimse  skilfiil  needle  lim 
segments  had  been  sewn  toge^Mr  need  hevdly  >fae  said;  and  the  mme 
handiwork  wns  not  to  he  mistaken  in  the  golden  network  whieh  emiwed 
Hie  halleon  end  sustained  the  car.  Bnt  all  this  wses  msse  enfimtilhge  m 
Monsiem*  Lepage^  estimatieii,  pretty  to  look  at,  neeeasmy  if  you  ^lilGe, 
but  not  solid,  iSse  the  soiprising  machine,  Ae  eax  itself,  wluch  was  Ae 
Nsalt  of  his  meditations.  That,  indeed,  was  a  tiismiph  of  ivMlive 
aldlU 

If  Monsiem:  would  but  do  him  the  henoHr  to  cast  his  e^es  iqpon  'dwt 
delicate  Archimedean  Screw,  observe  how  itweriGcd  upon  UMtthoaiaeutal 
lAeel,  how  their  ooirfbiaed. action  hroagfat  into  pli^  the  gamwi  fans  wMch 
woMAttaohsd  to  theeides  of  the^sar,  and  opened  ^mdehnt  Hhethe  wsoga 
iof  ^  hirdy  now  hioad  to  the  wind,  now  tmnii^wsth  a  fcathmKd  ^e^^ 
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-DOW  foldad  Altogether ;  if  Moosienr  would  but  penmt  biwself  to  iio4ac« 
•the  extnoidinary  eise  which  aooompenied  every  movemeut  of  the  aiaclu- 
^lery;  ah,  lie  should  be  charmed  if  his  work  merited  the  i^probaidoo  ef 
MonneBr :  that  would  be  worth  to  him  more  than  a  brevet  dfinyenHovif, 
Yecft  there  were  all  the  anpUaoees !  Now  he  would  give  it  motbn.  tt 
was  true,  in  that  room  there  were  no  currents  of  air,  but  these  could  be 
supplied.  If  Monsieur  would  do  him  the  honour  to  blow  that  pair  of 
bellows,  steadily,  so.  See,  the  balloon  is  Uberaited  from  the  little  pla^ 
foim,  it  reaches  the  current  of  air,  it  is  carried  away  by  it  But  no, 
with  that  small  cord  which  he  leaves  hanging  outside  and  wluch  occwpies 
;ihe  place  of  a  pilot  inside  the  car,  he  releases  the  Ardumedean  screw; 
ihe  oord  is  no  longer  wantedi  the  machinery  turns,  the  balloon^s  progress 
4s  axrested;  now  die  £uis  are  at  woric,  they  beat  in  a  contraiy  sense  tp 
the  current  the  motiogL .  is  no  longer  onwanl,  it  is  retrograde ;  another 
.pidl  at  the  oord  imd  the  balloon  shall  be  guided  sideways.  Ah,  BiaUe.! 
that  puff  was  too  strong,  the  car  is  iq^set,  .the  valve  is  left  open,  the 
^hole  concern  eoUapses  and  tumbles  amongst  the  cups  and  saucers !. 

Mr»  Heredytk  Powell  Jones  laughs  heartily,  at  this  resull^  but  the 
inventor  is  so  whit  disconcerted.  Sonsienr  could  bear  .witneOB  ihat  the 
experiment  up  to  a  certaia  point  had  been  entirely  suoeessful ;  if  it  had 
•aot  been  &r  that  litde  accident,  ^uite  unforeseen,  the  baUoon  would  at 
this  moment  have  been  sailing  round  and  round  the  room. .  Ah,  Disable; ! 
be  had  diseovened  the  jeaspn,  the  cord  had  made  a  turn  iOver  £he  screw 
.aod  sto|^>ed  its  ad;ioa.  That  could  not  have  hapJMned  if  his  model  bad 
been  lam  enough  to  f^do^t  of  a  living  man  beip£^  in  the  car  to  guide  i<^; 
ibe  mechanism  itself  was  perfect  -,  was  not  Mc^oeur  of  that  opinion  ?   . 

As  Mr*  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  was  not  g<ung  to  lay  out  a  fortune  on 
Monsiear  Lapi^'e  invention,  and  as  he  had  a  motive  for  humouring  the 
inventor,  he  suppressed  his  real  thoughts  on  the  subjecti  and  said  he  xnade 
jio  donbty  if  the  machinery  oouldbe.eenstrncted  oi^  an  adequate  scate, 
and  not  too  heavy,  that  parties  might  be  found  to  back  him  up  and  cany 
it  out. 

Obf  with  lespeot  to  the  weight,  Mopsieur  Lepage  was  <|]iite  safe ;  he 
had  a  method  of  supplying  buoyancy  to  any  given  quantity  of  material; 
all  he  asked  was  the  opportunity  of  brinfi;ing  his  invention  fairiy  before 
-the  public  Theve  was  nothing,  he  saic^  which  could  not  be  aceom- 
plished  by  balloons  under  his  system  of  managemei^t*  Ships  womd 
cease  to  be  employed,  railways  would  go  out  of  use,  there  would  be  no 
further  occasion  for  horses,  aJl  tfie  merchandise  of  the  world  mieht  be 
transported  by  thdur  agency*  Printine  was  something,  he  admittd,  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  photography ;  but  one  grand  feature  of  his 
sdieme  was  that  all  these  operations  might  be  effected  rimultaneously 
with  balloon-sailing.  He  did  not  exactly  show  how  all  this  was  to  be 
efiEected,  but  he  said  it  could  be  done,  and,  moreover,  he  believed  what 
be  said.  Still,  like  the  great  geometrician,  whose  screw  he.  had  imported 
into  his  idea,  the  '<  man  of  practick"  wanted  a  phce  for  his  lever — or  rather 
he  wanted  ^e  lever  itself — ^in  other  words,  he  had  no  money. 
.  The  Chairman  of  the  <'  Central  African  Joint-Stock  Bank*"  was  well 
awaie  of  all  this — ^nobody  more  so.  The  project  might  be  utterly  iocopi- 
gmomp  altogether  impossible — but  what  of  that  ?  It  would  make  as  good 
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a  base  whereon  to  bdld  a  Commm  j  as  aBv  of  the  thopttmd  sdiemes  that 
nutated  and  ongroMefl  tiie  market.  CUI it  <^The  Air  Tnnspore  Associ'^ 
Ution,^  or  by  any  other  attractiTe  naaae  that  conyeyed  a  notion  of  eomo* 
thing  beinff  done,  and  there  witt  a  pablie  qoite  ready  to  adopt  it.  Was 
diere  no  danger  of  its  interfering  with  the  *<  Cental  Afiican?"  Not 
tne  least  in  m  world.  If  you  citn  get  the  world  to  credit  one  enormous 
folhr,  be  sure  that  you  may  impose  upon  it  as  many  more  as  yon  please. 
Taking  ibis  view  of  the  question,  Hr.  Meredrth  Powell  Jones  resolted 
to  si]p]port  the  ardent  Frendiman.  He  would,  he  said,  talk  l3ie  matter 
over  with  Ins  friend  Hr.  Rigby  Nicks ;  he  would  see  what  was  the  feel* 
ing  in  the  dty ;  Lord  Leatherhead,  he  was  sure,  would  lend  Ids  name  and 
influence;  in  the  mean  time  he  should  be  happy  to  assist  Monaieilir 
Xejpage  witti  an  advance  *<to  a  certain  extent,^—ju8t  to  set  the  thing 
going,  and  give  Urn  the  means  of  employing  himself  on  lus  invention 
until  t|he  time  arrived  for  makhig  it  of  genend  utility.  There  was  a 
^y-D6und  note  quite  at.  Moarieut  Lepage's  service,  until  it  perfectly 
suitea  him — say  when  the  Company  was  £»rmM— *to  ttfay  him. 

The  inventor  could  scarosly  beheve  in  his  good  fortune.  Since  he 
quitted  Bordtenx  be'  bad  never,  at  one  time,  been  atoatev  of  half  as 
much.  Tdth  twenty  pounds  of  ihat  money*— tiius  raanKis  raoidcal* 
culation— he  could. buy  L^onie  a  new  shawl,  a  new  dress,  a  liew  oonnel, 
-^all  she  ifanted :  his  i^^,  too,  several  things  rite  had  desired  might  now 
be  hers ;  for  himself^ why,  yes—perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  iake  liiat 
opportunity  pf  secuiine  a  substantial  pair  of  boots :  those  he  had  on  weUe 
m  but  woni  out  1%ett  L6onie^  might  put  by  her  nerpetual  task^  aiMi 
take  glome  recreation  out  6f. doors  $—^e  was  a  thougnt  less  rosy  of  iate, 
and  scarcely  so  gay  as  usual ;  constant  confinement,  no  doabt.  Anotiier 
twenty  pounds  would  meet  the  rent  and  Bvin^  for  some  we^s  to  come 
—ana  with  die  remainder  hii  would  improve  his  already  perfect  ma- 
-chinery,  and  render  ftiilure  quite  impossible.  These  eoachisiona  arrived 
at  in  a  moment,  he  thanked  Hr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  and  frankly 
•accepted  hiisi  oflSir.  '  - 

But  the  honourable  member  for  Aber-Pandy  was  iqiparently  one  who 
never  did  ihmgs  by  haKes.  Independently  of  patroni^g  Monsieur 
Lepage^s  invention^  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  ms  welfere. 

**  I  shall  be  ghd  to  see  you  here,"  he  said,  ^  whenever  you  please ;  you 
wiQ  always  find  a  knife  and  fork  at  my  table.  As  you  live  en  garg^Hj 
1  suppose,  it  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  dining  at  a  bad  restauraiU ;  otnr 
London  imitations  are  poor  things  after  Paris.** 

Monsieur  Leps^  replied  wini  a  shrug;  he  could  not  help  admitting 
the  fact,  but  was  for  too  poHte  to  say  so.  There  was,  however,  an  error 
on  the  part  of  his  kind  friend. 

<^  Dleu  merci  V*  he  said,  '<  I  am  not  altc^ther  alone.  I  have  no  vife, 
it  \A  true,  but  I  have  a  shild  and  a  sisterre.*^ 

'<  Indeed  V*  exehimed  the  honourable  member.  *^  What,  a  little  boy, 
perhaps,  that  your  sister  takes  care  of?'' 

''  Not  a  boy,  sare,  but  a  young  person.  Ah,  my  L^onie  has  twenty 
years  r 

^*  You  surprise  me.  At  your  age— at  least  the  age  you  appear  to  be-«* 
I  should  not  have  supposed  that  possible." 
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«"  But  Ar .  itt  JAt,**  a«M  Moaneor  X^fM^e,  ^Ut 4i«a  &e.    I  ^ 

^  Ani  how  lo^^  hmnB  yam^ieuik  w  England^' 
<^ I gmomiP  in ifis ^omtiy deve are 4aa!e aaotfai.    Xraobki of  pnlitiff 
«M  Aki «eMoiiu    -Ah, it  is  jBot «fugr -to  im  i&  iLondan  mAaatiaauM 

^A^r^Smmaiu    Jfor  .wO;  gMiy.    Bttb  ywihave  fiaeadB^ 

^' Ams  J  «iy  hierndB  toe  aot  aiaiif  .iMn.'' 

«"  ¥ov  teflilei:,  dMDr-md  yosr  Mtei^  orait  iul  iihe 
hMnryHm  tksir  faaads,  ivitihotft  sooiety." 

^.Ahi'sij  LfoiM  18  too  good  to^Mffe  «bo«t  lieneif :  any «iiteM^  taq, 
kA'hwire  womKi,  mi  «  Uttol  iHunonr  now^aod  dsn.  cBot  Ltoae^onke 
all  4iag  ^Amrial ;  olle  estsi  doues,  -si  boiuie^--4di,  noft  Diwl" 

'<l4mie]Cp«etiDg,"«aid  AelfiiiidpalvoD,  '<a  fenaale  sdatine  o£  wkat 
in  London  very  shortly ;  «ii  «Koelleat  lady,  wlio  Hvaa  at  a  vaiy  fMt^ 
plaoe  ID  ^e  ocMntryy  Called  Cotswol&am,  move  like  a  Pnamili  town  tiian 
aa  fjAgfish  4Nm;  I  an  sine,  fnun  your  ^escs^tiony  that  diey  would  Jw 
ehamed  to  wake  the  .arqiiaintance  of  your  da«^hter— and  your  sistB.  I 
niuat  fMiuade  you  toinng  liiein  hare  whan  my  eomin  amTaa." 

^  id^  -aaM,  you  haw  too  mnih  geodnees.  J^ej  will  he  f»Tv  ^^fd^- 
Noir,  iHV^  I  tahe  •my  leare.    1  ahall  gveatly  oco«|^  mymSa  vda  ^de 


^^  Good  fay,"  -ittd  the  honeuraUe  member,  ahddng  lumds  witk  Hon* 
mar  Lepage ;  '*  nnieBiher  your  ^aaamiBe^— *and  pray,  offv  4af  loqpooteta 
year -daughlar— and  your  iiatcr." 

'^  I  4iafl  jfcell  dem  your  kindaaBs  vidout  fiuilt.     Xo  see  yoa  agaia^ 

Attd,in  an-ecetaay  of  de%ht  Moaaieur  L^aage  haired aad 9riihdn% 
taldng  hH  model  wiikk  him. 

<^To  see  me  again!"  repeated  Mr.  Meredyth  PoweUJoBaa,  alawJy. 
*' To  eae  Aar  againl  And  whan  I  aee  her,  how  to  aaniae afyaelf !  £ut 
die  wiM.  owlook  ihat  when  ahe  knows  I  am  her  father's  hendfiKtoK.  I 
must  bind  hka  to  me  by  bk  mtareats.  Me  is  {lartly  hind  alieady.  Iff 
aould  4ihnk  less  about  her!  At  any  aato,  I  must  ^aeoore  2Aariiha*s 
aMJataaffa  She  will  give  it  meaow.  Onoe,  perha|>%-^at  Jier  jeaiiiuB 
days  aae^aver.     Who^Aere?     Come  in." 

'<  A  deputation  from  the  -City,  aii^"  aaid  a  servant,  «atanng  mAk 
a  canL 

^JDiasiw  ^am  to  walk  ap.  Ah,  gentlemen,  I  am  rejoiaed  to  see  yoa. 
I  have  excellent  news  for  you.  The  ChaneeUor,  I  think,  will  entavtam 
my  pnaposfttioii.     Pray  be  seated.     This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case." 

I  shall  not  enter  into  it,  but  alose  the  door  <m  the  deputatmn  .and  the 
iMDoaaahle  member  for  Aher-Paady.  The  aubjeot  that  intmasted'them 
was  only  the  formation  of  another  new  Company. 
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th«  £iiiBoti<&  df  ««kai.]uM  x»Mrer  been  iwljedied  m  W«kB 


«  in  die  Ji^yaads  of  'Soo4kDd--ttt  kMt  nee  the  line  of  Dsvyddvp 
OmSjdd,  or  mhm  soohiedielnfeed  aeniTli  thn  |iniimple  4>f  ^  family,'' 
m  I  hm  atteaipted  4o  shefw  in  Ae  int  chapter  of  tUa  hiilofy,  1ms 
atnayi  Jwen  y  lonaf  wi,  aai  everybody  Aeaeltts^aoiaabody  to  refer  Ais  "^^i* 
tingiiinhidigr  blood  if  nDtArinoiiejr. 

TheiMMieiBable  member  iar  Aber^PandjriH^eioed,  aa  we  hftreeeen,  m 
Ae aamerof  Jonee.  Now'the  Jaiieaes«ie4»'CommoiQ  as  eamoaule;  tliey 
mteioheSMUkdhem  ODeeDd  df  thePfiiiei|^<j^  the  other;  aodtoiie 
ueselr^  a  Jones  .fMr  '«e,  does  not  aeeessanK  unpty  djatbgaished  biftb. 
On  the  oflwrliapd,  the  JoaisoB are-**  as  good*^— 4o  nae  the  common  phwaao 
-— astheJio^gaBS,the  ThoBanses,  the  Leraas,  or  any  Dmidical  raee  70a 
oan  montiony  and  like  all  the  vest>  ha;?e  their  atUaneas.  The  coaditioB  of 
desosnt  iM^  he  testitoarial  or  aeaideaial.  One  bsanoh  of  the  fiHntly  taae 
calling  itsdf  ine  parent  atem  may  still aontinae  to  floori^  while^thar 
branches,  decayed,  have  dropped  into  the  dust;  or  the  head  of  the  hease 
may^httM  isiXLm  in  love  with  a  «retty  £see  at  a  eottace-doory  and— -matri- 
nony  aasiatiag— ^may  thus,  in  tndr  own  estimation,  have  ennoMod  all  the 
Iwaaly's  loth  and  <kin.  The  gieater  part  of  tksae  ooaneiiona  are,  ;ho«F- 
«var,  only  recognised  on  one  eidc^  wUehy  yon  may  he  smn,  is  moi  the 
^wealthiest. 

It  was  through  an  accident  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  that  the 
iinmhte  attoraey  of  Aher-Pandy  daimed  allianee  with  the  rich  3lr. 
Vai^ghaa  of  GlAsXlyn,  a  fiuaeus  findiimtsa^  who,  in  his  htft  yaath, 
had  bean  aaptivated  hy  die  4:haims  of  the  glowing  daughAsr  of  <the 
hmdloid  of  ''The  Csoss  Foaes,"  a  Uttle  loadHde  ins^  about  <ten 
miles  firom  JLbeiuPanAyy  when  he  pat  «p  his  tised  hone  for  Ae 
nig^  This  damsel  was  the  only  sister  to  Mr.  Jieredyth  PowaU 
Jones;  bat  as  Squve  Vaughan  hted  in  a  distant  coontr,  being  aafy 
<m  a  visit  whea  his  anthrahaeat^took  plaee,  he  carried  the  lady  away,  whsn 
he  maCTied  hsK,  end  being  Teminded  by  his  fedigree  over  the  dinhig- 
Boom  £j^»laoe  (not  that  he  ever  irteod  ia  need  of  any  reminder,  the  aub- 
jeot  bemg  always  4^permost  in  his  thoughts)  that  he  was  a  lineal  de- 
aoeadaat  oi  the  great  Owwn  Glyndwr,  .hd  tnteidicted  hia  wife's  intsr- 
oomse  with  her  relations  and  oat  the  conaeaion  altogether.  Sevetal  at- 
tempts were  .made  by  the  young  attoney  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
rich  relative,  but  a  chilling  silence  repelled  even  hu  advances,  and  the 
aretty  rankeeper'e^daughter  having  died  childless  within  two  yesoes  of 
her  mairiage,  the  proud  Mr.  VauglwB  took  unto  himself  a  aeoond  wife,-af 
ids  own  sank  in  life,  and  resolved  to  sweep  4ihe  name  of  Jones  elean  fxem 
the  table  of  his  memory. 

fie  persisted  in  this  resdhre  forneariy  five-aad-twenty  fetas^  and  «t  is 
likdy  enough  he  would  have -continued  to  do  so  till  he  was  gathesed  Id 
•his  fathers,  but  about  the  period  named  an  opinion  began  to  be  wida^ 
enteatained  that  Wales  had  at  last  produced  aa  -uaDommonly  great  nma. 
This  individual,  who  had  snddenly  vtsea  into  amtonefy  mi  odb  of  4ie 
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richest  and  most  entopmiDg  cuatiLlirti  of  the  day,  was,  the  opce  negl^fted 
attorney  of  Abcr-Fandiy,  Mr,  Meredvth  Poirell  Jp^eSi ,  .,,•..., 

Mr.  Vaugliaa's  second  marriage  had  m  far  difiered^bom  hia  first,  that 
he  was  now  the  father  of  a  Qumerous  CbauIj,  and  Jth^ugh  I^s  ;«8tat^ 
were  large^  his  income  did  not  suffice  for  his  e^tpenditnre  ^so.  well  9Jf 
&nneily*  S^eodation  is  no  longper  confined  to  the  -areas  of  CM^el-coucf^ 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  hot  peeps  fix)m  hetwaen  the  rose-hui^curtaiiip 
of  the  countess's  hoodoir,  a&d  aits  in  ooancil  with  the  oountrj^gentl^b 
as  he  sips  his  claret  in  his  (^lceetral  haUs.  The  desive  tp  ipito  A 
^wealth — "  for  t^e  sake  of  their  dbi]dren""«"4nfluenced  hoth  jMr*  and  Jn 
Vaughan.  It  wag  so  long  ago  now,  that  thij  lady  had  qoiie .  ibrgcfMf^ 
'how  she  had  made  a  hanit*o&raig  of  the  portrntof  her  pi^ecespor  whop 
first  she  was  installed  the  mistress  of  GUsr^yo.  Hier  husVaind,  bn  tl^ 
other  handt  hegan  to  remember  that  realij.  he  had.  always  wnd/^r^od  m/i 
first  wife'#  brodier  was  a  very  deyer  fellow,  and,  '.indeeji*  «thopg^  he  di^ 
not  a(etiially  belong  to^any  of  '^  the  old  ftimitia«»?  was  very.ifiiip^ctaJUjr 
connected  ;  as  to  the  '^  Cross  Fo^ei,''  it  might  hav«  bean.a  cpeit  of  aii^ 
.  instead  of  an  alenhouse  «i^>;  at.  sdl  evenls,  jti  y^n^  as  weU  to  i^ore  thf^ 
and  every  ^thon  inoonTenieDt,  aQteo^ea^.  i^d,  ppttiAg  his  pnd^  in  hp 
pocket)  pay  court  to  the  pQUVWu  richly  who,  it^wi|s.  said,  4C0|u4  ^^ 
any  man's  fortune  he  chose.  ..•,/<  t.         ..;;  Lr;^:: 

Mr.  Yai^han,  therefore,  magnanimona^  det^rmii^^  oiji  i^^cpgiMaiqi^ 
.the  farmer  family  ti^  aod  wrote  Ji|Er.  j&(eredyth  Fpwiell  Joncia  a  VeSqr  op^- 
-  dilatory  and  plausible  lettapr.  That  jg^ntleman^  i^hoi  had  no  .olgectipn  to 
atrengtben  his  hand  in  ^l  quarters*  and  par^uiar}y  coveted,  the  suppoict 
of  '<  the  landed  interest,"  replied  ior  terma  qi^^^iis  pfmcil^atory,  and  qm)^ 
aaplausiUe.  :     ;  r.  ^        •     ^    ^    ,;>         :\ 

Ila  was  about,  he  aiUd,  to  solicit  the  si^Q^ges  of  his  aalivejplaac^-^ 
'Several  English  borough?  were. open  to  him,  hut  he  was  abpye  m  tUnflp 
a  Welshman^  and  to  devote  such  poor  abihtiea  as  he  possess^  to  tits 
oause  of  Wales,  in-  the  jingle  hope  pf  increasing  her  pn^perity,  wa^  tho 
object  that  lay  neares^^  hia  heart:  nothings  con8ei|uently,  iCouJd  h^ve 
gratified  him  more  than  the  flattering  proposal  of  a  gentleman  of  ^o 
much  weight  and  influence  as  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  if  he  might  predun:|e 
•to  request  ao  great  a  &vouv  he  would  ask  him  to  honour  Plas-y-Jones 
with  nis  presenqe,  now  that  the  election  fbr  Aher^Pandy  was' at  hand. 
Anything  that  so  humble  an  individual  as  he^  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell 
Jones,  couki  offer  in  the  way.  of  service  to  so  distijc^guished  a  personage 
as  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Glas-Iiyn,  was  at  all  times  at  the  command  oif  t^ 
hitter ;  and  be  hinted,  in  condusion,  that  out  of  his  practical  aoquaimt* 
ance  with  affairs  something  might  possibly  arise  not  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Vaughan's  attention. 

This  politeness  was  responded  to  by  an  eager  acceptance  of  the  prof- 
fered hospitality.  Mr.  Vaughan  went  over  in  great  state  tO;  Plas-y- 
.  Jones,— appeared  eveiy where  with  him  in  public,  exerted  himself  im- 
mensel;^  at  the  election,  and  returned  to  Gl&s-Llyn  a  Croesus  in  expecta- 
tion, with  a  thousand  shaves  in  the  Bryn-Mawr  Mining  Association  in 
his  pockety  and  a  firm  reliance  in  his  mind  on  the  assurance  of  his 
guondam  brother-in-law  that  he  shouki  be  put  up  to  every  <^goOd 
tldng^  that  was  likely  to  come  into  the  market-— «  promise  which  Mr. 
Mersdyth  Powell  Jones  very  &idifttlly  kept. 
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^" lihta  Vt&ti  mefttfaned  ^t  Mr.  Vahiglum  oif Ott^Llyii  hiA  «  good 
many  children.  Hi9  eldest  son,  Herberti  wad  a  yety  'fiiie  yoimg  m^  of 
•abc^t  Alfee-airid-twentTy  on  Whose  edneafa^n  some  paiiis  had  heen'^- 
^wed,  with  ft  yi^  to  nis  %goAag  some  chy  in  pi^lic  lifb :  that  wiis  his 
inol&er's  ambition,  whose  p^vonat  tendencies  were,  lifa^  those  of  her 
Amily,  poHtjcal.  He  had  according^  heen  sent,  first  to  Rugbr  and 
ihen  to  Oxfiird«--iiot^  hbwerer,  to  Jesiis  College,  once  the  ihevitaue  fate 
of  every  Welsh  student.  Herbert  Yaaghan  went  through  the  Univei^ity 
wil^  great  credit :  he  rode  well  up  to  hounds-*(tBat,  perhaps,  was  h& 
fathei'^  share  in  him),*pnDed  stroke-oar  Irf;  Henley  -  negatto,  did  not 
make  love  to  the  Junior  Froctor^s  fourth  dlaughter,  gav€^  unezoej^tiomible 
w^bie-parties,  spent  his  money-freely,  but  left  no  Mlkr— to'speiftk  of — ^behind 
hixn,  and  in  the  midst  of  aB  these  occupations  which  engrofts  ih6  attentioh 
of  most  nnder'graduartes  (who  generally  indude  the  jtmidr  prdctov^s 
'daughter  and  the  bills),  found  time  to  qualify  himSeff  for  a'  double^nit 
chas,  whieh  he  astonished  ail  his  compeers  by  ta'kilig.  He  then  went 
abroad  for  a  year  or  iwo,  and  travelled  far  and  wide^  t^toming  home  « 
short  time  after  the  Aber-Plmdy  election.  He  i^uiid  ^vei^hing  at  Gifts* 
Llyn  hi  cott^fiotfon  in  Consequence  of  that  event  His  fa&er  00^)1^ 
talk  of  nOtMng  but  his  «*fnend*  Jottes,— J-tnities,  Wutwttys,  docks,  com- 
mercial ventures  of  every  description ;  his  mothei^  language  was  more 
^deeply  nditiicstl  iftan  ever :  Herbert  miist  get  Into  Parliament,  take  a  de- 
cidM  hue,  abo^  idl  things, — and  ttes  was  reiterate  by  hid  "ftith^r ) — 
above  an  things  c^hivate  the  acquiuntince  of^ihe  man  of  llie  diiy,"ibr 
such  in  her  opinidhi— ^and  she  niodestljr  ibkribwledged  she  wtts  n<^r 
wrong---*wiw  Hr.'Mei^djr^  Powell' Jones. 

Herbert  Yaughan,  like  a. dutiful  son^  promised  all  the  obedience  thltt 
could  be  ieiSM,*  though  his  inclihations^  were  neitiler  commercial  nor 
poHtfcal.  He  acce{>ted  a  week'^  shooting  at  Ty-Owvn,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  was  not  so  much  enamoured  of  the  lora  of -the  mteor  as  his 
father,  who  took  hitn  there,  and  pleaditog  the  necessit]|^  of  keeping  a  pt^* 
n^ise  to  an  old  cdjlege  friend  *«\nth  v^hoth  he'  had  fnade:an  engageifte^t 
to  pass  the  autumn  in  the  Pyrenees,  took  leave  of  hislioit  and  set  out  at 
once. 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  have  linger^  tmy where  enrtmi^j  but  some 
accidental  matter  compelled  him  to  remain  a  few  days  in  London,  and 
while  there,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  materially  intfefrfered  with  the 
projects  of  his  father  and  mother.  It  was  in  itself  an  occurrence  of  the 
veiy  slightest  tenure  t  a  casual  conversation  vnth  a  forever  at  the 
fVench  caf§  in  the  Haymarket,  and  an  impromptu  dinner-party  at 
Bichmond.  But  '*  the  bsst^laid  schemeif'  -are  constantly  overturned  by 
in^pr(miptu$^  and  dinners  at  Richmond,  innocently-pleasant  as  they  seem, 
may  yet  prove  dangerous  fiare.  Perhaps  the  terrace-Walk  afterwards 
beneath  the  beeches  in  Ridimond  Park  may  be  more  dangerous  than  Ae 
dinner  itself;  but  whether  the  cause  was  Mr.  Ellis's  sunerlative  cham* 
pagne,  the  charm  of  that  delicious  autumn  evenings  or  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  beautiful  girl  beside  whom  he  walked  a  little  after  the  rest  of  the 
party,  or  all  these  things  combined,*I  will  not  undertake  to  say, — ^but  this 
mudi  is  certain,  that  Herbert  Vaughan  thought  he  had  never  passed  four 
such  delightfbl  hours,  nor  had  he  ever  regpretted  anything  so  mudi  as 
the  neeesrity  he  was  under  for  pursuing  Us  journey  on  we  foUowibg 
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TliBM  BioDtfas  weathfy  ni SacbertTaqghaa  wiB  ffpun  ia JLattdflii* 
Se  wookiln'Pe  mtaiMd  Braali  iKMner,  tet  ftr  tin  dai^^^ 
fiwd,  iidiidi  dtftamed  Jiim  « iri^  Oiitlie«Mim> 

the  cold,  mm  nuenmUr  mmOm  with  what  it  wm  tiMit  emam^  atTUoh- 
VNBdy  wi  inm^fiii^  miMiher  dunw  ^voald  over  give  Um  «ie  4mor> 
ians^  «f  mang  ihe  beaitifiil  L^enie  onoe  4&ore,  when  who  ehmld  he 
maeamtetlnihBr  hAat.  Thej  ««i»  both  4o  abMtbedin  th«ig^  thflt 
A^  afaaoftasii  effliinifr  eiflih  4>tbBHk 

«  JConiev  I«ptger  cralaiuBd  HeiiMit. 

^<  JUk,  niffi  IKms  JiMdaor  Von  I"  vetunied  the  intwitoir. 

•Mataal^MMraUdatioM  took  pkoa^  and  ELarbeiA  iaauiied  laoet  reyect- 
4iB%  «fter  Mmum  Bnicfattt,  ionewhat  joooieljr  «ft«r  Axu^-^ho  had 
bean  ^  the  party-Htather  timidljr  after  Mademoiaelte  and  'mA  ««na 
iiitnngt«ftff  MoDsiear  Lepaffe's  gnmdjfr^fet. 

2>ieii  merei!  they  nwft  all  well,  and  for  ho  invenlaoiiy  ikat  w«t  t^Jkk 
UMompiu  Te%  be  -wm  onlfy  that  moment  on  his  way  homeward  froai  «i 
uttarviaw  with  dw  nchest  man  m  England^  who  bad  just  witnessed  the 
moat  tnompbant  expaffiment  fliat  erer  was  attempted  with  »  madeL 
^Here  lie  patted  the  little  cartom  whiish  he  yanied  «ader  his  doak,  to 
intimate  ithe  nature  of  hmfardMui,)  That  mtUuinit Are  was  perfietly 
enchanted  whh  hia  inventian ;  he  had  promised  to  airport  it  l^  sdl  tl^ 
maaas  in  .his  power  s-^^oDMeor  L^age  thoi:^ht  it  very  probable  be' waa 
already  on  bis  way  to  the  City  to  liqr  liie  aubject  balbte  the  Lord  Mi^or, 
thagieataat  iMiaonqge  in  the  realm,  in  his  and  9fm  0dicr  Fieaahiiilui's 
idea.  Yea,  he  waaJ«>pjgr  to  tall  Monsiattr  Von  that  wbtmaftlf  now  all  the 
^larknpss  of  the  tfotue  was  dissinated ;  his  fortone  was  «a  assored  Anug, 
«Bd  notbiag  would  feoain  for  nim  -to  do  after  that  hot  to  proeive  the 
18-eatahlisluMnt  of  his  politioal rights  and  xetom  to  ha  nativelaad.  Suit 
he  dionld  never  &^get  l^gland,  wfaiohhad  bean  to  him  «  boaBe,«or  the 
IrindnnH  and  syaipatfay  of  Monaear  Von,  whom  again  he  shook  heartify 
by  the  band. 

JSeibarteoqaessed  Us  unequivocal  delight  at  hearing  juch  ^foed  news, 
and  ashed  inm  who  the  patron  was  that  had  pzomiaad  Us  assistanee-P 

The  inventor  was  not  ftunotfi  fiorhis  proauneiation  of  English  aaaaes 
— few  of  his  ooantryman  ore— <and  replied  that  it  was  the  gnat  Moasiour 
Poljone,  wlio  lived  in  a  maffnifioent  hoise  in  the  square  lMunl<hy, 

Heribert  was  no  wiser  aSer  this  intimstion  .than  he  had  been  Mbaa. 
Mr.  Pogoae's  name  was -quite  unknown  to  him  ;  bat  that  might  very  wcD 
be^  as  he  hadlittle  or  no  acqnaintanee  with  City  men.  The  real^uestiea, 
famever,  was  uhether  or  not  ihe  mUUommtire  was  able  to  do  what  he 


Oh,  of  that,  Monsiaur  Lepage  earnestly  said,  there  4X>u]d  not  he  the 
alifghtest  doubt.  He  was  a  ffrand  hamquimiy  a  member  of  the  Chanabar, 
n  *'  ShaDeman"  of  sailwsg^  (which  he  was  in  a  veiy  extended  sense),  and 
many  other  MfrfM  he  held,  of  which  Moasieur  Iiqpage  had  ne  reaMa»- 


if  Hesherthad  aotheen  ihinkiqg  more  of  Ltenie  than  of  her  &theE?s 
theae  indications  a%ht  have  ^nKghtsnad  him  at  ana^  Jrat  4he 
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wdiAftAm  yfbUk  MomimBtlMfmgB  fell  wm  so  efidbni  ml 
A«t  W  affMveMd  Aof*  ndier  than  his  wof^  and  agwB  daelttrac^  how 
happy  he  was  to  know  the  inventor's  labours  were  ms^fttra  w»r  of  beii^ 
adSw]8atel]F  rewwded.  He  tmstod  he  should  hear  diat  Ae  affidpmade 
OTogresS)  and  givioff  his  oard  to  JttoDsmr  Lepage  hoped  he  would  de 
Awthefinroart^caKapoB  him  beforo  he^  left  town,  wfaieh  the  MiOlo  nan 
jfujMlj.  agroed  t&  do.  Thej^  IthMt  separatod,  and  it  waddf  have  baea 
cBlicalt  to  say  whose  spixsts,  of  the  two^  were-  dk»  lightesli 

likhin  five  minntes  of  the  last  interview,  Monsieur  Lemige  wa^hastilji 
walking  up  and  down  in*  the  lodging  in  Soho^  narvatbg  the  erents  of  the 
moroii^;  Azorwaa  barking* ten  timee  zaore  Aaa  was  his  enstonik  (he 
Ifanwr  there  was  something^  estiaoxdiaayy  going  on);  ISbdinae  Bh>ehart 
was  8e<dd]ng  the  littlb  dbg  in  her  loudest  voiee^  and  aondst  aH  the  din^ 
iiioaie,  looking  up  firom  hw  work,  was  trying  to  hear  her&ther^s  storj. 


He  talked  rapidly  and  inoohssentljr  fior  a  few  wjtwitpfl^  then  stepped 
suddenly,  looked  his*  daughter  full  in  the  &ce,  put  ike  fifty-poand  note 
and  Herbert^  oard  into  L^nie's  lap,  tried  to  speak  again,  &2M,  and 
throwing  himself  into  her  arms  burst  into  a  paaaien  of  tears  I 

The  tuBttk  of  feeliBg'  over,  the  inventor  kissed  hur  dta^htei^  and 
Madame  Brochart  stroked-  the  head  of  Aaor,  who  had  left  off  barking  and 
sg^aapatheticalty  began  to  whimper;  and  wipii^  his  own  eyes'  prcpmoJ  to 
gine  a  more  lucid  aceount  of  his  moming^s  empteyment  tfiaa  na  luid  jet 
been  aide  to  impart 

Still  his  esoitement  was  too  great  te  adiait  of  his  making  eveiythin|^ 
dear  at  once^  and  Madame  Brochart^  who  had  taken  teaporarf  possession 
of  the  money  and  the  eard,  ooold  make  nothing  at  aU  of  tho'  bttai^  but 
demanded  ropeotcdiy,  to  the  gnat  interfiption'  and  cenlhskin  of  her 
hrotlWs  narrative^  who  was  Monsieur-  Herbert  To-gair  P  L^enie  could 
have  given  one-  answer  to  die  question^  but  for  seme  eepeoiBl  reason  she 
lemained  peribedy  silenC^  and^leiBb-herfhAertsceaplain  ar  best  he  m%ht. 
He  sneaeeded  at  last  in  making  his  sister  eomprehend  that  he  had  pitftfy 
di^sed  of  his  inveiriaon^  that  the  fifky^ponnd  note  wae  an  C4imtet  of  the 
fret ;  that  unbounded  richea  were  (without  doubt)-  in  psoi^eetivei  andr  that 
he  had  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the>  gentleman  who  hadlgive»  them 
80^  agreeable  a  £nner  at  Hidnnond. 

L^nie  had  no  small  reason  for  rejoicing  at  the  improvament  in  her 
ft^hei's  a£BMrs;  but  if  her  heart  had  been  qnieetHmedf  at  that  moment,  per- 
haps^ it' might  have  confessed  for  her  that  the  last  words  which  MiMisienr 
L^wge  uMired  were  the  most  welcome  tocher  ears. 

CBAFTBBL  X*. 
AK  ALLT. 

Afebr  all  the  phases  wUeh:  ^  the  handsome*  Morgans"  had  gone 
through,  it  would  have  been  a  great  discredit  to  them  had  ChAtaaitBdi^ 
mont  not  proved  a  suooess* 

K  ''  LaioM^aller^'  were  not  actually  written  over  tha  portak  of  tibe 
ditesan,  die  meanmg  of  thai-  compouad  wosd  waa  perfaotly  unilaMtaad 
within. 

''^Sooiet}*''  was  the  luie  fasUboutto  thos»iriu>  coddaflndto^payrivii^ 
and^veryfirstHntasodetgr  them  waa— ^f  itrUnL 
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,  the  wUMFedXtt  «tiiU  briUiaot  CowubM,  of  OMmio%  wb(S;^oef>th9 
4efitii  o£<^lite  lovd'*— 4Mid  pvmoady«->-hi4  neviN?  gwe  to  iKHui;  Ji#r 
nioce^  Miss  Flilrtwdl*  m^fMy  biilKan^jiiid  wbor^ia^dl  {»ohfri>iftlyr  wodd 
i9imti»  Ihe  ntti9^it.U9  oAetr  <iodMiion>g  the  1^,  Afasu  SpeiROfr 
Htmiltoii^  ft  My  (^bo-lived-.f^ajMr^"  ftom  her  hu^Mud,  *f  hui  furioitt  un^r 
gftyenuible  leiD^i»<?  bwg,  im  mdf  the  only  caiue^r  I«erd  F^ctaid* 
looiey.  a  «Qbienan.!o£  tht  Afifttinwteiv-oi^er  the  water ;  Sir  Cbarl«9  ^and- 
X4dy  fliugr,j]rii0.hadMeti'aj;feat:deal  eC  4Kiil|iiieiital  lif (p— pvofitHig  % 
it,  as  they  thou^t;  Colonel  Walker,  a  decorated -ofiieer^.  enoe*  enip^yi^ 
5Mb  ^^tkittQiietr rmmo9ii  imSouth; iineri^. wrhioh he  kept  ae  aeoret m^ he 
never..  Ma  .hcHid  ti>  meiition  the  stale  to  tvhioh  he  had.  been  aacvedilieA^ 
Caftai*  Shuffle  ai»dJMb\)0r  Puntor,  gentlemen  frequently  s^aat  Hombwv 
aad'  BadeoKBadaa;  Baron  vqq  Uvonwita^  pf  Polaiidy  or  Huogasy,.  or 
SMMDik— none  could  say  exactly  whioh 'Oounkry  had.  the  hooowi.and 
the  Reverend  Albert  Siuywdr^  who,  pvity- itsd^  <<  disliked  people 
that  were  stsfdi>4aoed9''  and  set  the  worldaaexanpieof  whftAUhtfsGd 
Churchman, — one  who '^  detested  humbug^— ou^t  to  be. 

It  wassaid  of  old*  at  aglorious period  of  Irdland's history,  that  ^*all 
her  danghtera  were  virtuousy  and  all  bar  sons  were  brave.''  u  theaame 
collective  remark  oould  not  be  applied  to  the  inmates  of  ChAteau .  Bal> 
mont,  it  might  yety  mth  equal  truth,  be  observed,  that  all  the  ladies  there 
were  <^  aeeompJished,''  and  all  the  gentlemen  '' distinguiahod."  To  live^ 
an  the  worid  as  weU  as  in  it  was  the  creed  of  the  greater  part,  and  tp> 
keep  their  hands  in,  they  practised  occasionally  on  each  other.  Not  Aat 
#iiy  of  them  were  without  means;  that  would  have  been  a. certain  die-, 
qualification  for  adndssion  to  Ch&teau  Belmont ;  but  such'  means  as  they 
possessed  were — for  the  greater  partr-derived  from  occasioiial.souices. 
It  was  not  always  that  ^'rascal  stewards"  paid  up  their  rents  xeg«Iai%r; 
^^  remittances  from  abroad"  would  now  and  then  fiul ;  '<  trustees"  8ome-> 
times  olgected  to  the  sale  of  certain  property ;  but,  on  the  whole^  the 
CUitean-Belmontese  were  tolerably  flush  of  cash  when  they  came  tQ> 
pass  their  annual  two,  three,  or  four  months-^-as  the  case ,  might  be— at 
Cotswoldham. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  necessity  for  them  to  have  their  purses  well  lined  to 
me^  the  terms  of  Madame  Bodeok,.who,  by  the  way,  had  Geimaaised 
her  English  name  of  *^  Ruddock,"  to  produce  a  more  imposing  effiaet. 
She  kept  a  carriage,  with  liveried  footmen,  for  the  use  of  ^<  the  inmates ;" 
her  house  was  p^eetly  mounted,  her  dinners  were  excellent,  her  soirees 
— «t  which  there  vras  a  little  play  and  a  little  flirtation — charming ;  aad 
the  whole  a£Eair  was  so  remarkably  well  got  up  that  the  Baron  von  I^von- 
witz  declared  he  desired  no  greater  enjoyment  than  to  stay  th^e  the 
whole  year  round. 

There  was  a  bare  possibility  of  realising  this  idea,  and  the  baron  had 
only  been  at  Chiteau  Belmont  a  week  before  he  made  the  attempt  Bat 
Madame  Rodeok  was  not  matrimonially  inclined,  and  if  Rosina  Moigan 
entertained  any  particular  views  with  regard  to  wedlock — which  she  had 
no  great  care  for  in  the  abstract — ^it  was  not  upon  a  Hungaro-Bohemian- 
Polish  baron  ihat  her  choice  was  likely  to  fall.    These  truths  Von  Livon* 
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^ttiHWUMd^  vm  dsu^tO'tiikhntMid^  ^«Mi  the  idfitiMi  Aat  it  wa» 
M(»M0ft;be  shodd'  spend  iiNiiicrjr,  not;  niake  it^  ttt'the  expeww  of  iim 
ladies  of  Ch&teau  Bebnont,  let  him  get  it  where  he  miglit;  The  'banoii 
dtfde^i'giritmMe^'  snHM  witkaM  t^lgre^^iomt  Bxpreukon/taaA  took  hie 
TC^e&ge  «t  ^arU,  ott  of  Bar  Ofattrles  fia«y,  who,  no<^witkit4nding  Us 
^cmtfaieiltil  experienee^  wnr  no  mateh  for  the  **dist]tigiikhe(i  **  fitfeigneiv 
ftis  highly  >«reditaUe  to  the  sagaoitjrtyf  the  noble^  hsron  to  be  aM  te 
eny  tknt  hi  never  tried  the  eftperimentef  reliering  mtfaer  Major  Ponteir 
wOrotkin  Shuffle  of  th^  sapevfluooBeoMi;.  Tbeee  geniblemeii  both  nU 
IJbey  did  not  nridentand  ^tarti,  and  tbe'iiiniti  Mtfiiotly  wdentood  what 
they  metant;  Theve  is  a  fvofeA  whichsaji,  i'  Dog  dent  eat  dogt"  it  h 
barrent  all  the  werid  oyer. 

'  It  aatist  not  be  sappdssdthat  Chitean  Beloioiil  was  a  mere  tr^foi 
Wtthotie  the  affiihe;  gatning'theve  was  mkf  asf-ineideiital  featare;  the 
aMnnpitfpose  of  ite  eondoeters  was  to  oAr  pleasdf»  to  those  who  were 
not  too  smpukm^as  to  the  way  in  which  itwas  attaiiied.  If  you  cboss^ 
(n^additiony  to  lose  your  asoney  a*  play,  lAiat  was  your  )oolt*oat.  Madame 
Rodeek  herself  never  touched  a  oara,  aiid  Taikher  discooi^ed  the  proctiee 
^^^'otily  gentlemen  tootiid^*'  and,  of  eoune,  if  that  was  the  case,  there 
was  no  preventing  theni^ 

*'  Alter  all,"  she  used  te  say,  wiA  her  lood*voiced  b&kfiomie^  at  what 
seemed  Hke  it— *^  after  aU,  noAing  signifies,  so  long  as  yon  can  make 
people  hapoy;  don't  yen  think  ^^  Lady  CSarmine?" 

And  Lady  Csnnine,  who  liked  nothing  better  than  the  quiet  tiie-i^ 
tete  with  tmi  Reverend  Albert  Snowdrop,  which  Madame  Rodeck  in- 
variably eontrived  to  secure  for  her,  was  quite  of  her  opinion. 

The  severe  mon^ty  of  Lord  Fastandloose  found  nothing  either  to 
condemn  in  arrangements  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  taking 
LsKly  Easy  a  daily  drive  in  his  phaeton ;  nor  could  Miss  Flirtwell,  though 
she  called  herself  *'a  positiye  prude,''  find  fiitult  with  a  system  which 
allowed  her  to  change  the  object  c^  her  meditations  as  often  as  she 
bought  fit.  And  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Spencer  Hamilton,  who  only 
Uked  dancing  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise,  could  ofier  no  objection  to  tfaie 
nightly  waltB  with  Colonel  Walker,  if  Madame  Rodeck  saw  no  harm  in 
it  Poor  thing  1  her  life,  Heaven  knew,  had  been  wrstehed  enough-*- 
little  happiness  had  she  seen ;  yet  she  could  forgive  the  past  if  '  ■  But 
that  was  impossible-— what  was  gone  was  irrevcwable — and  so  forth ;  and 
with  these  sentiments  on  her  lips,  from  which  they  fell  like  snow-flakes 
on  the  stream,  she  glided  gently,  gently,  to  the  softest  musk,  encircled 
by  the  arm  of  the  gallant  diplomatbt. 

It  needs  little  more  than  this  outline  to  convey  to  those  who  know 
the  class  of  people,  what  kind  of  life  it  was  they  led  at  ChAtean  Bel- 
inont.  Madame  Rodeck  was  at  last  in  her  real  element ;  nor  was  Rosina 
Morgan  out  of  hers.  Mr.  Meredyth  Powell  Jones's  advice  and  assist- 
ance—after that  first  untoward  event — had  been  the  making  of  them, 
and  nothing  of  course  could  exceed  Aeir  gratitude  to  him.  They  were 
the  more  grateful,  pohaps,  because  he  had  not  yet  been  repaid  the  sum 
he  advanced  to  set  them  up,  for  though  Chiteau  Belmont  brought  in  a 
large  income,  a  great  deal  of  it  had  found  itself  wings  by  the  time  die 
yearly  balance  was  struck.  This  mattered  nothing,  however :  they  had 
found  '<  the  golden  secret  ;**  to  them  the  apostrophe  of  John  Knox,  '^  Ah, 
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ladie%  ihia  iMmt  m  plaasMi  wMldi.  if  i*  eouHb  htt  tm  mm-r  m 
flBtnaoe ;  aft  lons^  as  cartaHi  peo^pla  bad  Metein.  whefi  to^grafttf^ 
vaa  no  teer  of  i£aic  spaculaiion  ]iroviiifl^  a  faifcim* 

No.  one  was  more  pleaaad  wid&  tli»  mnk  thaa  Mmwilyiii  PeivelL 
J<Mie%  but  all  die  adyantage  he  migiiltdaiive  froa  CMtaanBefiiiDiiA'iwrar 
stettck  him,  till  he  poaderedi  OTes  tiw*  xeadiaatwipf  of  g^ittiai^  Ubim 
Ltpifl^  into  his  poiper. 

Ali  all  tiokes  a  dangeroua  penen  to  he.  nev*  &  7*niig»  and  inneeiifc 
onature^  the  last,  few  yeaos  of  Madame  Boderic!*  Kfe*  hafcpMdifieAfanr  is. 
s^taafold  dagfee  for  die  niMtr  tihich  ha  nuhedt  bar  now  tot  nnirw^ifi 
Ifi  Ae  ceeld  wta  the  confidenae  of  L^oaie,  aoneuacl  bar  by  har  ao^  aal 
shake  her  principles  by  their  example,  the  girl  naighfr  thea  be.iaoiiu  A. 
awmiof  dnad  nonld  sometimea  ffll  his-  miad,.  wfan  be  tbougliiof  her 
&liier^8  poiaibla  vei^anaa^  far  uader  the  sinqila  aapeai  o^  tfa»  childlike 
iBventor,.  he  raada  Bfeoongr  purpoae  ef  me  tit\wi»  and  afc?«tioa  0^  dwHWrtar; 
^Jmtk  LSonie's  aaae?eraitiea  had  oonfiiaBied ;  hot  he  diaamaad  Aie  idaa 
iMk  the  radeclaon  that  he  could,  at  any  time  throw  Meiwifmr  Lepage 
lato  gaol  and  keep  him  thore^  sinoe  he  had  beoeme  hie  debtor;  It  ma  a 
wtnAy  oonsummalaon  of  the  dime  over  which  he^bvoadacL 

Having  formed  his  resolution,  Meredyth  Powell  Jones  did  not  waate 
time  is  seddng  toiaoeomplish  it  Time,  indeed^  he>mada  it  hit  boaat,  he 
QBwr  waited*  With  a  huni^Dad  specidatioiis,  fcangfit  with  rain  to  that 
public,  on  his  hands,  heat  be  ooubk  relaa  fiyr  the  mdalgeaea  c£  pitTata 
-vice- seemed  the  onlj  wonder^  But  he  had.  scanely  beiwad  out  thee  Cit^ 
deputation  with  which  we  left  Mm.  laat  engaged,  dna  he  set  down,  to  btt 
desk,  and  wrote  the  foUowing^htter: 


"  DJA38B8T  Mabtw  a^ — ^Niottii^- gratifiee  ma  a»mnckaa  to>bMe  o£ 
j^Mir  eontinned  welfine.  Setting  aame  thoae  aanoaa  paisuitB  wUch  ana 
impeiEatire  to  a  man  of  mv  poakion  and  hahita^  I  have  bad  na  deaxer 
pvrpoae  all  my  life  tinovgk  than  that  of  adwrndog-  yoar  intareatfc  I 
hcve  toiled  moolL&r  odiers,  somewhat  for  mjaalf;  but  is  neithae  iastanee 
faaaithe  rewacd  to  my  fMiiags  been  aaything  like  what  I  hastteapaiiBnoedi 
wilen  some  little  g^ood  haa  aoemed  to  yen  fromi  efforts,  of  auae.  Yoa 
speak  m  ywa  ktten  of  ^  gratitude^'  Eoige^  tba-  wood  aar  ilt  appBes,  m 
oar  mutual  relationa,  to  euheryoa  orme^  To^aarve  eaah  etimpiiMisia-  wa 
can,  aad  how  aia  can,  faM^mt  f9^trmu»  to  amp  ethms  mmmdaraimif  is 
aU  we  need  think  o£  Nofw  it;  as-  happens  thafe  I  am  gaJng  to.  naast  nn^ 
tha*;is  not  the  phiaaa— te  daim^ — aa  youi  ang^  weua  oar  oituadoBa. 
reversed, — sometning  from  you.  I  idraadjifaaBr  yeurqiiidc  asaaai  to  tajr 
paepoaition.  It  is  thia:  thera  ia  at  yoong-FzeB^  hidy,  whoee  fiiAher  is, 
iaaame  degi»e,  a  client  of  mine-»that  is  to  aa^,  lam  aasiating  bia  views 
ia.aBr  object  wfatcb  he  baa  matdx  at  haartj  ami  I  am  desisoaa  that  dm 
^mM  loake  yowracquaintaiioe^  and  evwBtaally  join  year*  cioeleat  Ghtowa 
^  *  For  diis  purpose  I  wish  jos  to  eeaoa  to  LoadoBi  as  i 


Bekaont  For  diis  purpose  I  wish  yoa  to  eeaoa  to  Loadoa^  as  aoen  aftes 
th»Beoeipt  of  thia  letter  aa  you  eoasesieBdy  oan^  IfooL  wfll  fisdi  a*  verv 
QOttfortable  suite  of  apartmento  in  thishoaae,  wfaieh^  ofi  oaoan^  ymi  wiM 


at  all  times  oonader  yons  owxl  whea  m  taiwn..  The  length  o£  yews  atm 
here  must  depend  on  cuFomnutmmeB^  I  finois  yoa  will  be  ynarr  maca 
£deased  with,  this  young  lady,  and  /  fopr  uhe  wM  be  ^qmdfy  Aanmd 
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wiAyou,  Bhe  knows  nothing  of  English  habits  or  manners,  and,  I  dare 
say,  will  require  a  little  tutoring  before  she  perfectly  understands  them, 
but  you,  I  am  convinced,  will  do  your  best  to  instruct  her.  I  enter  into 
no  inrther  particulars  at  present,  as  I  expect  so  soon  to  see  you.  Give 
my  love  to  Rosina,  and  don't  put  the  enclosed  in  the  fire  without  first 
looking  at  it. 

*'  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  M.  P.  J." 

The  '^  enclosed,"  a  bank-note  for  a  hundred  pounds,  was  quite  as  sig* 
nificant  as  a  postscript.  Madame  Rodeck  was  not  the  person  to  bum  it, 
either  before  or  after  examination.  She  kissed  the  bribe,  locked  it  up 
carefuUy,  and  immediately  wrote  an  answer.    It  ran  thus : 

"  Generous  Friend, — You  have  rightly  judged  my  heart.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  in  the  world  that  you  could  ask  which  I  would  not  gladly 
perform.  Command  my  services,  therefore,  in  every  respect  I  cannot 
arrive  in  town  so  soon  as  this  letter,  because  there  are  some  arrangements 
which  must  be  made  before  my  departure,  but  you  may  fully  rdy  upon 
my  being  with  you  by  dinner-time,  unless  the  train  breaks  down.  I  long 
to  make  acquaintance  with  your  sweet  young  friend,  and,  believe  me,  I 
will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  usages.  It  is  the  poet  Thomson,  I  think, — in  his  '  Seasons,' — 
who  says  sometlung  delighaul  on  that  very  subject  The  attractions  of 
Ch&teau  Belmont — that  home  which  I  owe  to  your  kind  and  provident 
foresight,  and  where,  nightly,  Rosina  and  myself  offer  up  prayers  for  your 
welfare— continue  to  increase.  Our  society  is  the  envy  of  Cotswold- 
hai^i,  as  we  hear  from  many,  many  quarters — ^but  such,  tn  this  worlds  is 
always  the  attendant  on  the  purest  endeavours.  I  have  long  had  a  secret 
wish,  and  something  tells  me  it  will  one  day,  ere  long,  be  gratified.  Do 
I  misinterpret  my  own  eager  hopes  in  imagining  that  if  the  young  lady 
comes  to  Ch&teau  Belmont  you  will  pay  your  lona^-promised  visit?  But 
this,  and  a  thousand  other  questions  wHch  I  am  ^ing  to  ask  you,  I  shall 
hear  fit>m  your  own  lips.     1  will  not  say  adieu^  but  au  revoir, 

*^  Your  own  attached, 

"M.R. 

*^  Rosina  can  and  will  be  extremely  useful.  She  sends  her  best  love  to 
her  dear  protector, 

**  Why,  why,  did  you  send  me  that  f  It  was  wholly  unnecessary.  But 
you  are  so  good,  so  thoughtful.  Again  and  again  I  thank  you.  I  shall 
certainly  be  with  you  btfore  siaJ*   - 

**  I  thought,''  said  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  when  he  had  read  this  de- 
voted strain, — **  I  thought  I  could  not  be  wrong  in  calculating  on  Martha's 
assistance.  They  "  pray  for  me,"  do  they  ?  Well,  if  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous  avail,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  salvation.  But  I  must  not  quarrel 
with  mere  figures  of  speech.  I  nave  secured  the  main  point.  So  that 
she  moulds  L^nie  to  my  will,  I  care  nothing  about  the  process.  The 
more  hypocrite  she,  the  surer  my  success. 

VOL.  xxxjx.  2  r 
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No  aoodeni  bdU  die  indn — there  being  good  people,  I  suppose  ip 
well  as  bad  oneB  traveUiBg  by  li— 4tfid  Madame  Eodeck  arnted  in  SL 
JaoobV^qiiare  even  eaxiier  than  die  had  anticipated. 

The  establishment  being  a  bachelor's,  she  had  an  eye  to  the  opjniimef 
^  die  world'^-'-irho  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  afaont  ^e  niattffp 
and  took  her  maid — "  my  lady's  maid,"  as  she  caUed  her — for  protoctiea; 
and  the  appearance  of  these  ladies  oreated  quite  a  sensation  in  Wessez 
House  amongst  the  clerks,  who  peeped  oyer  the  blinds  from  the  business- 
department,  and  the  regular  domestics  on  the  private  side  :  even  the  lazy 
porter  was  loased  io  wiiisoid  demonstration. 

Bat  the  orders  given  by  Mr.  Meredprth  Powell  Jones  had  been  pn^ 
ticubi^  &r  he  was  bent  on  making  things  pleasant  to  his  aUy,  and  iia 
welcomed  her  himself  with  so  much  emprenemeni^  that  MLn  WiHrimi 
the  lady's  maid  aforesaid,  who  witnessed  the  interview,  was  quite  of 
opinion,  in  her  own  private  mind,  that  ^*  Madam's"  hour  was  oone  at 
last,  and  that  '^  Mr.  J."  was  the  happy  nan ; — a  seoet  belief  wMfk  Anb 
hinted  that  evening  to  Mr.  J.'s  housekeeper,  and  more  than  hinted  ie 
her  bosom  i&iend,  Miss  Bawlings,  the  principal  femme  de  ^uimhre  ai 
Chitean  Belmont,  to  whom  she  wrote  next  day. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  a  time  when  her  mistress  mjgfat  have  dzaim 
the  same  augury  from  her  reception,  but  events,  even  more  than  fiaaxi^ 
had  taught  her  not  to  build  her  house  on  sand.  What  Meiedyth  was  to 
Martha  had  long  been  a  settled  question  with  him,  and  had  he  never  pot 
their  relative  positions  in  the  right  point  of  view  before,  the  mission  oat 
which  die  was  now  engaged  was  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  seif-ddanon. 
As  h«r  '' dearest  frieira,'' therefore,  she  pressed  him  in  her  arms,  and  the 
first  words  she  uttered,  when  they  were  left  akme  together,  quite  satisfied 
him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  horn  vtj  smouldering  embem  of 
jealousy. 

Had  such  a  feeling  been  in  existence  it  would  not,  it  is  true,  have  much 
signified  to  Meredyth  Powell  Jones,  but  it  was  as  well,  peifaapa— be  had 
so  many  irons  in  the  fire — ^that  he  should  not  have  the  trouble  of  over* 
ooaaing  scruples  or  reaaoving  impediments ;  so  Jhe^  too^  entenad,  ^  ea 
matiere,"  when  their  ttie-iirike  was  &iriy  estsblished,  and  a  eompleteplaa 
of  operations  was  drawn  up  before  the  confederates  parted  for  the  night. 
.Khj  ma  pauvre  L^nie  !  That  plan  was  fraught  with  much  of  danger 
to  thee  !  Thou  needest  aid  more  powerful  to  extricate  thee  from  the 
snare  that  is  hieing  q>read,  than  thy  poor  fatfaei^  vidi  all  his  k>ve,  ean 
offer. 

And  to  whom  elao    save  to  Heaven — canst  thou  appeal? 
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M.  OmzoT  continues  vtrth  nnabsted  diligence  vaA  saecess  His  kiatori- 
cal  studies  of  English  politics,  midway  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
present  contribution  to  the  series  begins  wi^  the  IVotectorate  of  Kichard 
Cromwell,  and  conclodee  -with  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second — a 
portion  of  our  history  brief  m  time,  and  nngalariy  barren  of  great  actors, 
but  worthy  of  deep  attention,  axtd,  in  «pite  of  its  want  of  dramatic  unity, 
or  of  one  central  interest,  a  peculiarly  appropriate  theme  to  a  writer  of 
M.  Guizot's  turn  of  mind  and  stand-point  of  observation.  For,  as  he 
Bays  at  the  very  ootset  ci  his  narrative,  it  is  a  melancholy  but  most  in- 
structive study,  when  revolutions  are  yerging  towards  their  decline,  to 
watch  the  dioappointnient  and  anguish  of  those  men  who  hare  long  been 
powerful  and  triumphant,  but  have  at  length  reached  the  period  when» 
in  just  retribution  of  their  faults,  dominion  escapes  from  their  graspi 
leaving  them  still  subject  to  the  sway  of  their  unenlightened  and  invin- 
cible obstinacy.  Not  only,  he  remarks,  are  they  divided  among  them- 
selves, like  all  rivals  who  have  once  been  accomplices,  but  they  are 
detested  as  oppressors  and  decried  as  visionaries  by  the  nation ;  and, 
stricken  at  once  with  powerlessness  and  bitter  surprise,  they  bum  with 
indignation  against  their  country,  which  they  accuse  of  cowardice  and 
ingratitude,  and  struggle  vainly  beneath  the  hand  of  God,  whose  chaste- 
ments  they  are  unable  to  understand. 

"  Such,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  was  the  condition  of  all  those 
parties  which,  since  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  had  been  contending  for 
tiie  government  of  England  as  established  by  the  Reivolutiffli :  Repub- 
licans and  partisans  of  (£e  Protector,  Parliamentarians  and  soldiers,  rana- 
tics  and  political  intriguers, — all,  whether  sincere  or  ooiTupt,  wera  in" 
Tolved  in  the  same  fate." 

Richard  Cromwell  g^ves  the  name  to  this  history,  but  nominal  only  is 
the  prominence  his  Highness  can  claim :  he  is  no  more  '*  the  faer6  "  of 
the  action,  than  is  Hennr  the  Sixth  in  the  Shakspearian  trilogy  to  which 
that  pious  imbecile  lends  his  name.  Oliver's  son  and  heir  might  have 
found  many  and  many  a  fellow-conntiyman  with  less  kindness  to  his  pos* 
sible  virtues,  and  less  blindness  to  his  evident  failings,  than  this  courteous 
stranger  and  foreigner  by  whom  his  brief  Protectorate  is  now  reviewed. 
What  a  thing  it  had  been  for  Richard,  par  exempU^  if  Mr,  Cariyle  bad 
undertaken  to  deal  with  him — that  stem  Scottish  doctrinaire  of  the  one 
doctrine  Might  makes  Right-^ whose  principle  and  practice  it  is,  given  a 
man  of  miight,  say  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  magnify  his  dimensions  by  a 
multiple  of  the  highest  power ;  but,  given  a  '^  poor  creature,"  unobtrusive 
and  moderate,  meek  and  mild,  none  too  strong  in  the  upper  story,  and 
decidedly  shaky  in  the  lower  extremities — given  a  specimen  of  the  Dick 
Cromwell  genus,  to  reduce  him  to  his  lowest  terms,  or,  indeed,  not  to 
allow  of  terms  at  all  with  such  a  vulgar  fraction,  or  a  paltry  decimal  of 
manhood,  such  a  sorry  cypher  in  the  sum  total  of  humanity.    Mr.  Carlyle 

*  Histonr  of  Bichsrd  GbR>niweU  and  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  II.    By  M 
Guizot.    IVanslated  by  Andrew  R  Scoble.    Two  Yols.    Beatley.    Ii056. 
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would  treat  old  Noll's  <<  heir  apparent'**  more  cavalierly  than  the  Cavaliers 
themselves  inclined  to  do,  and  with  a  more  unparliamentary  unpoliteness 
than  the  Parliamentarians  themselves  did.  Oliver  is  the  man  after  Car- 
lyle's  own  heart,  hecause  Oliver  had  the  will,  and  therewith  the  power,  to 
keep  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  under  his  thumh,  and,  if  need  were,  of 
turning  the  best  part  of  them  round  it.     But  Oliver  off  the  stage, 

Next  him  his  son,  and  heir  apparent 
Snooeeded,  through  a  lame  vio^rent, 
Who  first  laid  by  the  parliament 
The  only  cratch  on  which  he  leant, 
And  then  sunk  underneath  the  state. 
That  rode  him  above  horseman's  weight.f 

M.  Guizot  describes  Richard,  in  the  crisis  which  led  to  his  accession,  as 
having  been  neither  a  source  of  strength,  nor  a  oauae  of  embarrassment* 
to  his  friends — without  much  desire  to  hold  the  supreme  rank,  but  also 
without  aversion  from  it  when  ^Burly  offered  for  his  acceptance.  So  long 
as  Oliver  had  been  sole 

monarch  of  all  he  surveyed, 

"Whose  right  there  was  none  to  dispute, 

(or  dispute  only  9otio  voce^  and  sub  rosa,) — so  long  as  the  Head  of  the 
Family  continaed  in  his  pride  of  place,  and  could  manage  the  affairs  of 
these  nations  better  without  Master  Richard  than  with  him, — the  latter, 
young  Hopeful,  had  taken  his  eas^  eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry, 
on  his  estate  at  Hursley,  '*  very  fond  of  horses  and  hunting,  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  gentiemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
Cavaliers,  disposed  to  adopt  their  opinions  as  freely  as  he  shared  in  their 
ileasures,  ana  sometimes  drinking  with  them  to  the  health  of  '  their 
landlord,'  as  they  termed  the  King,  whom  they  did  not  venture  to  name 
openly."  Hence  it  came  about  that  this  Richard  banhomme^  this  "  idle, 
jovial,  and  somewhat  licentious  country  squire,"  was  regarded  by  the 
Royalist  party  as  almost  one  of  themselves ;  so  that  they  were  not  wiUi- 
out  hope  that,  if  he  at  any  time  attained  tiie  chief  power  in  the  State,  he 
would  use  it  to  restore  the  Crown  to  its  legitimate  owner.  They  looked 
to  see  this  Good-natured  Man  some  fine  cUiy  put  the  '*  landloi-d"  in  pos- 
session. There  was  a  story  current,  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  Richard  Cromwell,  then  a  youth,  filled  with  horror,  had 
thrown  himself  at  his  fiBither's  feet,  imploring  him  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  so  heinous  a  crime.  If  the  story  was  not  vero^  it  was  too  beti 
trovaio  to  be  slighted  at  this  juncture,  and  much  was  made  of  it  accord- 
ingly, and  large  conclusions  were  drawn  from  so  pregnant  a  premiss. 
Moreover,  when  Oliver  had  summoned  Squire  Richard  to  Whitehall,  the 
transplanted  provincial  seems  to  have  continued  much  in  the  same  track, 
disregardlttl  of  politics,  following  his  own  fancies,  and  doing  all  in  ]m 
power  to  serve  his  friends  the  Cavaliersi  for  whom  indeed  he  strove  to 

*  What's  worse,  Old  Noll  is  marching  off, 

And  Dick,  his  heir  apparent, 
Succeeds  him  in  the  government, 
A  veiy  lame  vicegerent. 

BuTLEJi's  Remains. 
t  •«Hadilnras,''partiii.  canto  ii. 
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secure  faraars  beyond  his  power ;  it  was  not  his  fiinlt  if  some  of  them 
had  cause  to  quaxe  at  the  name  of  Cromwell. 

But  these  good  offices  were  rather  the  result  of  personal  kindliness,  and 
the  expression  of  boon  fellowship,  than  any  token  of  political  prepossession* 
Kichard  was,  in  fact,  as  M.  Guizot  depicts  him,  a  man  of  timid,  yacil- 
latiDg,  and  undecided  character,  destitute  of  religious  or  political  conyie« 
tions  or  passions ;  and  though  he  had  never  reckoned  upon  inheriting  his 
father's  good  fortune,  he  complacently  accepted  it  when  the  deed  of  in- 
heritance was  made  out,  and  was  as  liUle  disposed  to  part  with,  as  he  was 
individually  capable  of  achieving  it  **  It  would  even  appear  dmt,  during 
his  father^s  lifetime,  and  in  the  chambers  of  Whitehall,  he  had  stated  what 
the  character  of  his  Government  should  be,  after  the  storms  of  the  pre- 
ceding Administration — '  a  golden  mediocrity  between  a  topping  head  and 
a  filthy  tail.'  When  he  was  left  alone,  and  required  to  l^ome  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  destiny,  his  conduct  was  the  same  as  on  all  previouB 
occasions ;  he  took  things  as  they  came,  without  either  offering  resist- 
ance or  feeling  confidence,  and  his  father's  advisers  made  Richard  the 
Protector,  just  as  Cromwell  had  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor." 

When    Parliament  assembled,   civil  things  were  said  of  Cromwell 
Secundus,  or  le  PetUy  by  divers  kinds  of  men.     Thurloe,  that  good  ser- 
viceable CromwelKan,  began  a  speech  by  saying,  '^  It  pleased  God  to  put 
an  end  to  his  Highness's  days :  sad  things  were  expected  by  that  stroke. 
Grod  has  given  that  blessing  of  a  son  in  his  stead,  who  has  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  testifying  his  undoubted  right  of  succession.''    Haslerig,  <m 
the  part  of  the  Opposition — a  man  hot-headed,  and  (like  Sir  Toby's 
ginger)  hot  i'  the  mouth  too — owned  the  merit  of  Oliver's  son  and  heurs 
'*  We  have  one  that  is  our  prince,  PrincepSy  our  chief.    I  never  knew  any 
guile  or  gall  in  him.     I  honour  the  person ;  I  will  say  no  more."    The 
Kepublicans  held  out,  indeed,  for  a  republic,  but  offered  no  oppositton  to 
Richard  personally.    '^  I  hear  not  one  man  against  a  single  person,"  said 
Mr.  Reynolds;  ''against  the  single  person  there  is  not  one  exception* 
Not  any  other  man  in  this  nation  would  pass  so  dearly."     ^'  I  confess," 
said  Haslerig  again,  *<  I  do  love  the  person  of  the  Lord  Protector ;  I  never 
saw  nor  heard  either  fraud  or  guile  in  him.     I  wish  only  continuance  of 
wealth,  health,  and  safety  to  his  family.     I  wish  the  gpreatest  of  honour 
and  wealth  of  any  man  in  this  nation  to  him  and  his  posterity."     '<  I 
would  not  hazard  a  hair  of  his  present  Highness's  head,"  exclaimed  Scott 
— '*  if  you  think  of  a  single  person,  I  would  have  him  sooner  than  any 
man  auve.^     '*  I  never  saw  the  Lord  Protector  but  twice,"  said  Mr. 
Edgar ;  "  I  never  had  the  least  favour  from  him,  and  hope  I  shall  never 
deserve  his  frown  ;  but  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  language  has  won 
my  heart,  and  I  find  the  people  well  satisfied  with  his  goyemment."    If 
a  Lord  Protector,  or  Princeps  of  some  sort  or  other,  must  be  put  iq» 
with,  naturally  the  Republican  party  would  be  glad  to  keep  one  sa 
different  from  the  last  pattern.     Richard  might  be  a  Rehoboam,  in  one 
sense,  coming  after  so  wise  a  prince  as  Oliver ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was 
no  Rehoboam  in  having,  or  boasting  of,  a  little  finger  thicker  than  his 
father's  loins.     Better  a  very  disparate  Richard,  than  some  equivalent 
Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  new  government  to  carry 
ihings  with  a  high  hand.     Richard,  says  M.  Guixot,  was  ^'  naturally 
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moderate,  pstien^  and  juet ;  and  hk  advisifrt,  fikv  hiinMU;'wev#  anin 
by  no  other  ambition  than  to  gOTem  m  eoneert  with  the  PttrliamvBt^  msd 
in  eonformity  with  ^e  laws.**  Hence  it  seenra  to  the  biatoriaB,  tiwt  to 
all  who  had  not  heartily-  de^voted  theuselTee  either  to  the  old  royal  me 
or  to  pwe  republican  prineipks^  nothing  could  have  been  more  natural 
and  easy  than  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  estabMied  form  of  goremmenty 
and  to  live  in  harmony,  tranqnitiityy  and  saiety  under  the  new  Ph>teetor. 
Trust  not  to  seeming.  Any  aueh  roe  ostafcHsbed  harmony  was  out  of 
the  qoestion,  as  a  praetieal  nieasttre.  Parties  were  at  loggerheads.  Ofiver 
had  kept  them  in  awe>  putting  a  pretty  etfeetaid  eorh  on  their  sfanfs  of 
tongues,  for  the  time  being.  But  when  present  tense,  the  time  being, 
merged  in  past  tense,  the  time  gone ;  when  Oirrer  was  taken  out  of  die 
way,  and  a  new  ruler  arose  that  knew  not  Oiiver's  open  secret  of  sway, — 
th«i  the  Yoiee  of  party  was  heard  once  more,  in  stentorian  accents^  and 
conlVision  worse  and  worse  confounded. 

The  Republican  party  innsted  on  the  sovereignty  of  ^e  people — sove* 
reignty  pure  ei  simple,  essential  and  exclnrave,  uneompromiBing  and  im- 
conditional.  No  power  was  legitimate  unless  the  people  had  created  it, 
and  still  held  it  in  check.  **  And  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the 
People,  was  their  only  representative,  and  was  entitled  to  exercise,  in 
their  name,  the  supreme  government  of  the  country,  either  direetly,  by 
means  of  its  own  inherent  powers,  or  indirectly,  by  its  declared  sapremacy 
over  the  depositaries  of  those  powers,  which  it  was  obliged  to  delegate. 
Parliament  was  to  them,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  vox  popuii^  vex  IM, 
The  Cromwellian  party,  however,  accord^  no  such  plenary  inspiratTon 
to  the  voice  of  the  people.  From  experience  and  poKtical  instinct,  as  M. 
Guizot  suggests,  rather  than  ^m  any  clearly  underatood  and  definite 
principle,  the  Cromwellians  demurred  to  the  doctrine  that  the  people 
were  capable  of  conducting  the  entire  government  of  the  coonti^,  and 
were  rightfully  entitled  to  destroy  and  reconstitute  it  at  their  pleasure. 
According  to  their  view  of  the  case,  what  government  needed,  for  the 
meintenance  of  good  order  in  society,  was  ''  some  self-subsistent  bases, 
which  should  be  recognised  by  the  people,  but  should  be  anterior,  and, 
in  some  measure,  superior  to  their  mutable  will."  Their  model  msftt^ 
Cromwell,  whose ^f»  divinnm  they  discovered  in  his  dejbteto  supremacy, 
bad  treated  with  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people,  they  said,  and  had 
established,  no  leas  for  his  successor  than  for  himself,  the  Proteetoval 
government  and  its  constitution.  Herein  they  recognised  that  anterior 
and  independent  power,  sprung  from  the  course  of  events  and  not  froaa 
the  will  of  the  people,  which  the  people  could  not  destroy  at  their  pJsa- 
snre,  any  more  than  they  had  created  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  l^e  people^ 
they  muntained,  to  acknowledge  this  great  fact,  estaUished  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  in  the  name  of  an  invincible  necesnty,  by  the 
genius  of  a  great  and  God-supported  man ;  it  was  beyond  their  power  to 
call  it  in  question. 

Besides  these  two  parties.  Republican  and  CromwelKan,  there  are  the 
Boyalists  to  be  taken  into  account — a  powerful  party,  and  stnbbom  to 
ite  cause, 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game, 

whkli  had  pfavyed  a  loaiDg  gpime^  but  was  aoon  to  shufie  the  oaeds,.  ge*  m 
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kand^  and  hj  aiMdr  iMfiagr  wkk  tin  Kuig,  wia  tha  game^  with 


lo  thai  naiTO  of  elubi^  or  wily  iiUHi-at*arai%  George 
Monk.  To  Mnre  the  canae  iriiieh  it  had  aft  heaarl^  the  Royaliat  party  had 
afeoapad^  onr  hjatorian  Mmork^  to  the  noat  anaaiufal  and  A»t*tA^\ 
aliianeei ;  hot  it  stood  firm  to  its  politieai  £aitb,  and  lejeeting  alike  the 
sspuUas  eieated  by  the  CSonmona  in  the  Bane  cf  the  soireieigntjr  of  &e 
feopli^  and  the  BMoaichy  established  by  the  xegioides  m  the  naoie  of 
aeeesaitaiv  it  raoogmsed  no  legitimate  aothontybotthatof  ChailesStaart^ 
ttehnrnil  heir  to  the  throne,  governing  in  eoneert  with  the  two  Hoeaee 
e£  Parti  anient^  aoeaading  to  the  tiadidonal  laws  of  the  coaatrr.  Now 
that  the  Cvoa&well  was  gone^  it  was  time  fer  Boyalista  to  looJk  np  and 
aaoand.  theaa  ;  iJieir  yoioe  img^t  be  imsed  now,  amid  eonflictiDg  Toioea 
so  diseofdant  and  noisy,  aad  had  a  growing  chance  to  be  heard. 

llichard  was  not  the  asan  to  e&ct  a  oonoposition  between  these  oon- 
ffieting  fbrcea  <^  Between  the  antagonistie  fiBrmeatation  of  the  Bepnhli- 
eaa.  par^,  aad  the  equally  hostile  tranqfuUtty  of  die  Royalbts,''  he  was,  ae 
many  aatrengermaa  well  might  be,  perplexed  in  the  extreme.  Here  wee 
anytmng  hot  the  right  man  in  the  right  plaee.  The  square  man  had  got 
iftto  the  ronad  bole^  and  there  was  no  adjusting  the  r^t  angles  oi  the 
ene  to  the  carves  of  the  other;  there  was  no  sqnaiing  the  eirelew 
^  SodaUe  «ad  ea^  in  dispeeitioa,  and  detestiag  all  effort  and  oonfliet,  he 
deaifed  to  Eve  on  mendly  terms,  or  at  least  at  peace,  with  all  wfth  whom 
he  was  hcenght  in  eonftact^  and  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  attract  or 
■ataiii  diem  near  his  peraon,  by  sympathisiBg  with  their  views  or  listening 
ta  Hmr  toanm^"  Maay  of  his  fiither'a  oldest  friends  (in  partiealar  St. 
John  aad  Pieraepeint)  bad  been  won  by  his  moderate  views  and  beoiffn 
character ;  while  his  aristocratic  taste%  his  early  assodatioDS,  and  ms 
laadineas  to  do  them  aervice,  had  involved  him  in  inttmae^  with  not  a 
fim  CavalMia^  whose  ilhiaaons  on  the  snbject  of  his  iatentiODS  towards 
Chades  Stoart  he  foeterad,  in  the  hope,  periiaps,  of  seeming  firisods  ia 
Ae  asBuag  straggle  of  parties,  and,  still  more,  after  the  struggle — ^when, 
at  he  began  to  see  was  tke  meet  probable,  result,  the  old  monand^  should 
•BBi  tha  nenr  protaetorate,  and 

The  Sing  should  enjoy  his  own  agaio. 

Kichard's  policy  with  the  Cavaliers,  then,  was  of  the  fast  and  loose 
hind ;  he  would  use  them  as  well  as  he  could,  with  a  doable  view,  and  in 
a  double  soose.  Nor  was  he  more  sincere  or  straightforward  in  bis  de- 
aaeanour  towards  the  Republicans,  whom  he  reafiy  disliked^  and  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  cioss-grainea  words  and  worics. 
^  Between  him  and  them  there  was  constantly  raging  a  secret  rivalry,  an 
qnseea  straggle  for  the  sovereignty.  Richard  could  command  an  almost 
certain  majority  against  them  in  tne  House  of  Commons ;  but  even  when 
vanquished,  they  continued  as  intiactable^  arro^^t,  and  captious  as  ever ; 


vanqmsaea,  tney  coaunuea  as  mnactaoie^  arro^^S  ana  capuuus  w  ervr , 
aadhe  was  fiwoed  to  submit  in  silence  to  their  oretensioos  and  attacks, 
aa  long  as  their  pretensions  remained  barren  and  their  attacks  were  not 
mertaL"  He  relied,  meanwhile,  with  some  confidence  on  the  attachment 
of  the  army  to  his  eanse  and  name,  if  not  to  his  person.  He  took  pains 
t»  stand  well  with  the  soldiers^  and  laid  himself  oat  to  please  them  by 
saeh  attentions,  at  review  and  on  parade,  as  are  supposed  to  win  the 
hearta  of  nok  wd  file. 
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His  success  in  ibis  endeavoor  was  but  indSflbrent.     ^^  A  ttaoger  all  hm 
life  to  the  army,  he  exercised  no  influence  over  it,  and  possessed  lor  it 
no  attraction."     The  veterans  could  not  luul  in  him  a  comrade.     Tfi^ 
republican  part  of  the  army  grumbled  at  my  Lord  Protector,  and  con^ 
sidered  his  Highness  as  too  bigh  by  far.     The  Puritan  purists  taxed  hia 
with  looseness  of  life  and  conversation.     All  agreed  in  denouncing  tbe 
&vour  he  accorded  to  tbe  Cavaliers.     ''  Richard  himself  more  than  once 
fiimisbed  some  ground  for  these  accusations  by  the  disdainful  levi^  with 
which  he  defended  himself  against  them  :  on  one  occasion  he  summoned 
to  Whitehall  a  subaltern  officer,  who  had  murmured  against  some  promo- 
tions which  he  had  made,  and  having  ascertained  the  cause  of  his  oooip 
plaints,  *  Would  you  have  me,'  said  he,  '  prefer  none  but  tbe  godly  ?  Hece 
IS  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor  preach;  yet  will  I  trust  bim 
before  ye  all.'  "     On  the  whole,  thmgs  were  tending,  and  rapidly,  to  a 
catastrophe.     While  Cromwell  had  been  able,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty, as  Guizot  explains,  to  caress  and  maltreat  by  turns  the  revolntkm 
which  he  had  effected,  and  the  army  which  he  bad  led  to  viotory^^bdib 
republicans  and  soldiers,  whatever  ill-feeling  they  mi^t  entertain  to- 
wards him,  relying  upon  him  in  the  hour  of  danger, — ^both  accepting  ham 
as  their  arbiter,'  to  whom  they  had  both  been  forced  to  submit  as  their 
master, — his  son,  on  the  other  nand,  was  destitute  of  claims  either  on  the 
party  which  had  overthrown  the  monarchy,  or  on  that  which  had  sumKMrted 
the  Protectoral  tyranny,   '*  A  man  may  attain  to  power  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name,  but  that  name  will  not  enable  him  to  exercise  it ;  both 
in  the  Parliament  and  in  tbe  army,  Richard  met  with  a  strong  and  ieakras 
opposition,  whose  passionate  attacks  were  directed  far  less  against  the  aets 
of  hb  government,  than  against  the  constitutional  system  of  whidi  he 
was  the  hereditary  chief ;  and  when,  aided  by  the  apprehensions  o£  the 
moment  and  the  servants  of  his  fisither,  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  hb 
had  gained  only  a  fruitless  victory,  £or  that  army  and  that  Parliament, 
among  whose  members  he  had  obtained  a  majority,  were  engaged  in 
mortal  warfare  with  each  other  :  placed  between  the  two,  in  the  position 
of  a  powerless  arbitrator,  he  saw  tne  day  inevitably  approaching  when  he 
would  fall  a  victim  to  the  blows  which  the  two  great  antagonists  inter- 
changed, for  he  could  neither  reconcile  them,  nor  choose  between  them, 
without  danger  to  himself." 

Nevertheless,  Richard  would  not  give  up  without  an  effort.  He  soon 
saw  himself,  indeed,  almost  a  prisoner  in  Whitehall,  and  quite  a  non- 
entity. But  noncDtity  as  he  was,  and  though  ex  nihilo  nihUjU^  still  he 
indulged  the  hope  that  something  would  turn  up,  to  better  his  prospects, 
and  at  least  leave  bim  in  humdrum  possession  of  the  Protectorate— no 
such  great  thing  after  all,  as  the  world  at  large  might  see,  with  him  for 
Protector. 

When  tbe  Parliament  commissioned  Haslerig  to  direct  him  to  leave 
Whitehall,  Richard,  we  are  told,  received  both  the  message  and  the  mes- 
senger with  disdainful  hauteur.  At  the  same  time  he  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  overtures  of  the  Cavaliers,  to  whose  instigations  towards  adopting 
the  royal  cause  he  promised  to  accede,  on  condition  that  an  annual  income 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  a  large  estate  were  secured  to  him.  The 
terms  were  agreed  to ;  but  when  the  time  came  to  conclude  the  agree- 
ment, Richard  drew  back.     Yet  no  sooner  bad  he  retracted,  than  he  was 
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r  to  iUfil  his  engagement — ^bitterly  reproaching  himself  for  his  pusil* 
lanimityy  and  Tohmteering  to  enter  into  new  stipulations  in  behalf  of 
Oiarles  Stnart  Haiarin,  too>  made  propositions  towards  coming  to  an 
undentanding  with  Richard^  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  these,  also, 
willy  enough  entertained  when  first  advanced,  and  duly  ^^  ventilated" 
by  time  and  meditation,  came  to  nothing. 

The  order  Richard  received  from  Parliament  to  vacate  the  palace  being 
neglected,  he  was  served  with  a  more  peremptory  and  pressing  notice  to 
quit.  He  was  treated  with  some  harshness,  M.  Guizot  says ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  manifested  a  reluctance  to  leave  Whitehall,  which, 
though  perhaps  necessary  to  his  safety,  was  certainly  undignified  as  re- 
garded himself,  and  offensive  to  his  conquerors,  ^me  correspondence 
ensued  between  iiim  and  the  House,  involving  pecuniary  questions,  which 
resulted  in  the  Houses  (1)  referring  the  schedule  of  his  debts  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  Finance  Committee;  (2)  appointing  a  special  committee  to 
consider  *'  what  was  fit  to  be  done  as  to  the  settlement  of  a  comfortable 
and  honomnble  maintenance  on  Richard  Cromwell,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lord  General  CromweU ;"    (3)  advancing  him  a  sum  of  two  thousand 

Cuds  **  for  his  present  occasions ;"  and  (4)  again  requesting  him  to 
e  Whitehall. 

'^  But  Richard  still  remained  there,  either  firom  a  weak*minded  un- 
willingness to  tear  himself  from  the  last  relics  of  his  former  greatness,  or 
because  his  palace  was  his  only  asylum  against  the  creditors,  who  were 
inoessantiy  demanding  of  him,  not  only  the  payment  of  his  own  debts, 
but  the  balance  which  still  remained  due  of  the  expenses  of  his  father's 
fonexal.  Six  weeks  elapsed  before  the  House,  on  the  report  of  Haslerig, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  question,  referred  it  to  a  special  com- 
mittee to  inquire  how  much  still  remained  due  for  funeral  expenses,  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  by  the  Commonwealth ;  exempted 
Richard  from  all  arrest  for  any  debt  whatsoever  during  six  months ;  and 
peremptorily  required  him  to  remove  from  Whitehfdl  within  six  days. 
Thus  freed  from  apprehension  as  to  his  personal  liberty,  Richard  obeyed." 
We  aire  told  that  while  his  servants  were  packing  up  his  g^oods,  he  gaive 
them  strict  orders  to  be  very  careful  of  two  old  trunks  that  stood  in  his 
wardrobe ;  and  a  friend  asking  him  what  they  contained,  that  he  was 
solicitous  about  them,  **  Why,"  replied  Richard,  *'  nothing  less  than  the 
Kves  and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  England;" — the  chests  being 
filled  with  the  addresses  which,  at  his  accession,  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  placing  at  Ids  disposal  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
whole  nation,  whose  safety,  they  said,  depended  upon  his  government 

From  Whitehall  his  sometime  Highness  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court, 
there  to  await  the  decree  of  the  House  as  to  his  final  destiny.  In  a  few 
days  the  decree  was  passed.  The  will  of  the  House  was,  that  the  Lord 
Generars  debts  should  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  Richard  be 
lieed  from  all  liability  therein ;  and  that  the  said  Richard  should  enjoy 
£ov  life  a  yearly  revenue  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  lands  of  the  annual 
value  of  five  thousand  pounds  being  also  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.  These  votes  being  made  kuown  to  him,  he  gave  up  his  last  ''ma- 
terial guarantee,"  residence  at  EUmipton  Court,  and  as  good  as  retired 
into  private  life. 

A  little  later,  during  the  confusion  arising  from  Lambert's  expulsion 
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of  tiM  Parlismeiit,  snd  the  aUnace  fonned  b^Mook  niftb  the  cml  poiPMV 
an  idea  was  entortained  in  tome  quartecs  cf  aiakin^  Bkhaid  Cramirall 
Protector  agasa ;  wfaererapoo,  <*  with  his  usoal  raadmaaa  to  acoada  Id  any* 
itmg  iiuLt  was  auggeated  to  hiniy  he  cataie  to  LondoOy  nndartiie  eaooit 
of  &«e  squadrom  of  cavaby ;  hut  the  proposition  was  nrjeeted,"  tfaa 
Coming  Man  was  speedily  at  liberty  to>  Mtwn,  and  IIm  pegfiwaiaiwa  waa 
hut  a  new  ^more"  of  the  old  stoty,  how 

A  king  of  Vcanoe,  with  twenty  thousand  men. 
Marched  up  a  hill,  and  then — ^marched  down  again. 

M.  Gniaoi  sufiers  Ridiard  to  drop  out  of  sight  as  anooaoeniediy  as 
Engiaad  herself  did,  nor  cares  to  tell  us  one  word  as  to  his  retreaity  hia 
afker*fortiuieSy  or  the  aoanner  of  that  life  which  was  protiaeted  to  the 
eighteenth  eentuiy,  and  of  whose  dec&img  dajs  a  earioas  glimpse  has 
beeo  given  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  history,  aad  by  Sir  Bidwer  LytUm  in 


In  his  numograph  on  George  Moak^  M.  Goiaot  had  forestaUaiiy  to  m 
isrge  extent,  the  matter  comprised  in  the  latter  section  of  the  work  before 
as,  rehtting  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Bestoration.  But  the  story  of  the  bmmus 
by  which  that  great  national  act  was  accomplished,  is  now  toid  wi&  eosa- 
ptotonesB  and  in  detail,  with  the  characterise  calmness  and  painstaking 
obser?ation  of  the  distinguished  aothor.  There  is  no  pictorial  hriliiancy 
of  eohMmngv  little  of  vivid  pcHrtraitore,  or  of  descriptive  i%our,  is  these 
pages ;  little  or  none  of  what  we  do  fwi  look  lor  in  M.  Gniaot's  historical 
writings.  What  we  do  look  for,  th^e  is,  too  manifestly  to  he  overlooked : 
high  moral  porpoee,  sincere  political  convietioo,  eoDseientious  scrutiny  of 
men  and  their  movements  and  their  motives,  a  grave  AoagfatfohisaBy  pro- 
speetive  and  retrospective,  and  a  candid  impartiality  that,  if  tinged  hj, 
suso  tones  down,  the  individuality  of  the  writer,  who  is  emphatieally  the 
^iantdltgent  foreigner^'  throughout,  in  width  of  view  and  liberal  disaem- 
meat,  as  well  as  (what  we  certainly  seem  never  to  forget)  the  docirinaire 
French  statesman,  and  ex-minister  of  Louis  Philippe's  fioreign  afEnis* 

To  his  narrative  of  the  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the 
Dawn  of  the  Restoration,  M.  Gkiizot  impends  very  copious  selectians  ^m 
tbe  correspondence  of  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  M.  de  Bordeaux^ 
witii  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  M.  de  Brienoe  during  the  period  under  re- 
view, together  with  some  documents  which  illustrate  very  clearly  the 
position  and  intentions  of  the  Court  of  Spain  in  its  relatioDS  wiw  ear 
own.  The  whole  are  translated  by  Mr.  SooUe,  now  honourably  oon- 
nected  in  the  same  capacity  with  several  of  M.  Guizot's  most  important 
productions,  and  whose  reodering  of  die  present  History  will  enhaoee  the 
coredit  he  enjojs  as  an  accomj^sned,  fluent,  and  careful  iradmtairf  upon 
whose  servkses  M.  Gruizot  may  the  more  congratulate  Inmselfy  when  pon- 
dering the  great  Montalembert  case.  In  re  Hay  ward  twtui  Croker  and 
Another, — according  to  whidi,  if  we  take  the  plaintifTs  view,  a  Ins- 
may  be  denned  one  whose  part  and  pleasure  it  is  to>— tiadaee. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "  OUB  COUSIN  VBBOHICA."^ 

We  are  not  writing  for  a  Yankee  poMie.  It  is  said  that  m  Yankee  on 
first  aeqnaintsnee  asks  yoa  all  about  joorself,  while  a  Sontk^ner  nakei 
haste  to  tell  you  about  ninnelf.  By  &e  way,  these  Transatlantie  iatper- 
ttnence^  which  stir  the  blood  of  the  traT^^er  nod  make  so  great  a  feature 
in  all  books  of  Western  travd,  tre  the  legitimate  growth  of  a  thinly  settled 
soil  and  a  new  society.  Where  every  man  knows  all  the  aAurs  of  his 
half-dozen  neighbours  from  his  ehildhood,  it  is  natural  he  should  sedk 
fresh  knowledge  whererer  a  new  feUow-eresture  faUs  in  his  way.  But 
as  our  present  pnl^  is  not  Yankee,  we  are  by  no  means  solSeitovs  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  led  us  from  an  English  home,  to  make  a  new 
settlement  in  life  on  a  green  Kttle  island  in  the  Atlantic,  whi^  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  (fifteen  miles  long 
by  three  miles  broad)  the  too  popular  watering-place  of  Transatlantic 
mshion.  Newport  and  its  season  are  the  farourite  themes  oi  the  epfae- 
merides  of  American  literature ;  you  ^d  an  article  upon  them  ev«ry 
month  in  Harpei^s  Magazine  or  I^itnaim^s  MonMy.  Curtis,  the 
Howadji,  sedately  danciikg  at  its  butteifiy  balls,  impales  his  pretty  part- 
ners upon  his  pen,  dipped  in  a  mild  solution  of  caustae  of  Thackeray. 
Every  newspaper  in  summer  teems  with  Newport  correspondence,  and 
the  sound  of  Its  follies  has  gone  out  into  aM  worlds  by  means  of  a  series 
of  papers  from  the  ever-pointed  gc^d  pen  of  a  son  of  the  house  of  Astor. 
But  we  do  not  propose  to  lead  our  readera  over  the  same  ground.  We 
sought  out  Newport  as  a  xesidence.  Its  faslnonable  months  were  rather 
its  drawback  than  its  attraction  :  and  we  think  it  may  be  found  amusing 
to  compare  the  every-day  experiences  of  a  quiet  finnily  of  moderate  means 
IB  the  Ihiited  States,  with  the  areumstances  and  snrronndiags  of  a  similar 
fimiily  at  home. 

The  reader  joins  us,  therefore,  on  board  the  steam-boaf  plyii^  n%htly 
between  New  Yoik  and  Fall  River,  carrying  passengers  to  Bo^on,  and 
landing  passengers  at  Newport  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Waift 
with  us,  my  dear  sir,  through  this  steamer;  seat  younelf  on  one  of  these 
velvet  and  rosewood  chairs.  You  have  '*  a  correct  misrepresentation''  of 
General  Pierce  in  tapestry  at  your  back,  and  the  carpet  is  of  the  brightest* 
coloured  velvet.  Have  you  seen  the  damask  in  the  ladies'  cabin  ?  Eveir 
berth  is  draped  iridi  a  varied  shade  of  the  same  pattern.  The  boat  n 
new,  and  cost  400,000  dollars  (remember  to  aA  the  cost  in  *^  these 
ITniled  States"  of  everything-  you  see;  it  is  a  proper  compliment  to  the 
owner);  and  the  stock  of  the  line  pi^  diirty  per  cent,  to  eveiy  original 
sharehcMer.  What  eztravamnce !  say  you  ?  Nay,  it  is  done  en  {oin- 
ciple  as  good  economy.  Tobacco-chewing  barbarians  from  the  Western 
States  draw  ornamented  mttoons  up  to  the  damask  chairs  on  which  tiiey 
sit^  and  lespeet  the  magnificence  of  the  iqiholstery .  There  is  very  fittw 
open  deck,  for  these  boats  arebuiltonlyftnr  night  trav^fing.  The  saloon 
rvns  neariy  the  whole  length  id  the  boat,  and  is  broken  in  the  middle  by 
«■  afiaagemeat  of  plate-glass,  which  enaUes  yon  to  see  down  into  Aie 
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iDtestines  of  the  ship,  and  watqh  the  throhbings  of  the  mighty  pdse 
of  her  polished  steel  machiDery^ 

We  are  rounding  Point  Judith.  There  is  nothing  now  between  us 
and  the  Cove  of  Cork  but  3000  miles  of  desolate  salt  water.  The  broad 
Atlantic  is  playing  pitch*and-to8s  with  us.  It  has  the  best  of  it^  and 
claims  our  forfeit.  We  have  just  consciousness  enough  to  wonder  whether 
any  personal  reminiscence  of  sea-sickness  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist 
when,  in  the  course  of  that  Psalm  which  wonderfully  describes  men  as 
gomg  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  he  adds,  "  Their  soul  abhorreth  all  manner 
of  meat :  and  they  are  even  hard  at  death's  door.'*  It  is  soon  over.  The 
coloured  steward,  with  his  soft,  sweet,  lisping  negro  roice,  calls,  "  Pas- 
sengers for  Newport !"  as  the  boat  is  rounding  Fort  Adams,  one  of  the 
largest  fortifications  in  the  United  States,  built  for  the  protection  of  this 
little-used  but  yery  magnificent  harbour.  The  finest  navy  of  the  world 
could  ride  in  safety  in  its  waters,  and  enter  them  with  any  wind  or  tide. 
One  wonder  it  has  not,  which  has  been  attributed  to  it  in  a  book  of 
Chinese  geography,  published,  shortly  before  the  smouldering  fires  of 
Celestial  anarchy  burst  forth,  by  a  singularly  enlightened  Mandarin.*  He 
had  been  at  Canton  for  some  time,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  American  missionary.  To  his  surprise,  on  looking  over  his  friend's 
maps,  he  discovered  the  relative  position  of  China  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  two  hemispheres.  He  entered  with  ardour  into  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy (a  very  useless  study  in  the  present  day,  for  evei^thing  gets  altered 
that  one  learns  about,  and  in  the  *'  march  of  events '  they  always  seem 
to  pitch  their  tents  in  spots  that  nobody  has  ever  heard  of).  Be  this  as 
it  may^  our  Mandarin  having  learnt  all  that  the  missionary  could  teach 
him  of  this  science,  retired  to  his  province,  and  composed  a  work  the  object 
of  which  was  to  teach  that  China  is  not  the  biggest  half  of  the  terra- 
queous globe,  and  to  enable  future  Chinese  junks  to  find  their  way  to 
Gravesend  without  stumbling  by  accident  on  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  book  is  iar  from  a  bad  book,  and  contains,  among  other  things,  a 
very  good  biographical  sketch  of  General  Washington.  But  in  some 
places  the  compiler's  knowledge  has  become  confuse^  especially  when  he 
confounds  Rhode  Island  with  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  and  gives  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Colossus  striding  across  the  entrance  into  Newport 
harbour. 

We  crowd  down  to  the  lower  deck  before  the  great  and  silent  boat 
has  glided  to  her  wharf,  and  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  merchandise,  in 
endless  tiers  of  clean  white  boxes  of  fresh  deal,  and  horses  tied  up  with 
their  heels  outermost,  and  the  deck  passengers — how  Irish  mothers  and 
babes  have  contrived  to  snuggle  themselves  into  berths  they  have  con- 
trived amonest  the  rows  of  bales  and  boxes!  Mixed  in  with  them  are 
negroes  and  mulattoes — second-class  accommodations  being  especially 
intended  for  their  benefit  The  hatred  between  them  and  the  Irish  is 
intense ;  as  well  it  may  be,  upon  their  part,  for  the  Irish  immigration 
has  entirely  changed  their  position  and  prospects  in  the  Free  States. 
Every  ship-load  of  these  Celtic  immigrants  helps  to  elbow  some  persons 
of  this  unhappy  race  out  of  the  means  of  getting  an  honest  living ;  and 
whenever  the  occasion  nflfers,  the  Irish  are  too  glad  to  rabe  a  row  and 
come  to  fisticuffs  with  the  "  nagurs."  The  present  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment|  which  is  excluding  the  Irish  of  fdl  ranks  £rom  any  claim  to  any 
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public  office,  even  of  the  lowest  kinds,  is  to  the  advantage  of  tKe  oppb'^ 
nents  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A  United  States  marshal  in  the  New 
England  States  would  run  abetter  chance  of  bringing  his  victim  down  if  he 
hunted  with  a  pack  of  Irish  beagles.  In  the  Slave  States,  where  the  negroes 
^ave  decidedly  the  advantage  over  the  Irish  in  houses,  habits,  and  general 
consideration,  the  scorn  with  which  they  look  on  them  as  '*  white  treish," 
is  exceedingly  amusing.  Nor  is  the  feeling  less  keen  in  the  Free  States, 
where  social  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  population,  We 
were  walking  up  a  hilly  street  in  Newport  some  time  after  our  arrival, 
when  a  party  of  little  mulatto  boys  coming  out  of  school  were  engaged 
in  blackguarding  each  other :  one  at  length  used  an  epithet  to  which, 
for  a  moment,  his  adversary  could  find  no  bad  word  strong  enough  to 
reply  ;  when,  trembling  with  rage,  he  shook  his  fist  in  his  opponent's 
face,  and  stammered  out,  "  You — ^you  Irish  niggar,  you  !'* 

Our  reflections  on  the  helotry  of  the  United  States  are  broken  in  upon 
by  the  captain  of  the  boat,  who  opens  the  doors  which  have  kept  us 
closely  penned  like  travellers  wdting  in  a  French  railway  station,  and 
the  passengers  for  Newport  pour  forth  by  the  light  of  a  few  lanterns. 
A  hand  is  laid  upon  our  shoulder  as  we  step  from  the  gangway, 

*'  My  name  is  Pennifeather — ^what's  youm  ?'*  says  a  rough  voice,  not 
unkindly. 

Just  fresh  from  England,  and  perfect  strangers  to  Newport  and  its  po- 
pulation, we  are  a  little  startled  oy  this  stand-and-deliver  demand  upon 
our  personality. 

"  Really,'*  we  say,  with  English  hesitation,  "  we  don't  know  why  you 
want  our  name.** 

*'  Wal  now  !"  says  Pennifeather,  putting  his  arms  a-kimbo.  '^  It's 
as  t/ou  please,  you  know.  Only  if  you  Was  Miss  Archer's  relative  that 
she's  bin  speerin'  out  for  for  these  two  weeks,  and  if  these  here  is  your 
folks  and  luggage,  she  said  you  was  to  git  into  my  coach  and  let  me 
drive  you." 

Inimitable  doctor!  Prince  of  all  hack- drivers! — dressed  in  a  fancy 
waistcoat ;  in  warm  weather  seldom  covered  by  a  coat,  but  g^j  with 
massy  chain  and  turquoise  studs !  If  the  doctor  does  not  wear  a  coat  he 
always  wears  his  hat :  paying  visits  in  it  when  he  comes  to  be  paid,  and 
sits  on  the  best  chair  in  your  drawing-room.  Honest  and  kindly !  Good 
to  man  and  beast — with  a  vein  of  Yankee  humour  which  Haliburton  would 
*<  find  it  pay"  to  spend  a  season  here  and  study ;  the  doctor  is  one  of  the 
originals  of  the  little  town.  His  veterinary  practice  gives  him  his  handle 
to  his  name,  but  that  he  is  modest  about  assuming  it  is  proved  by  a  series 
of  new  cards  that  have  been  printed  of  late — 

W.  C.  Pennifeathbb 

(Commonly  called  the  Doctor). 

As  we  ride  up  the  hill  on  which  the  town  (mostly  of  wood)  is  built, 
passing  through  WashmgtOH-square,  and  past  the  quaint  respectable 
old  Court-house,  where  Washington  gave  audience,  and  where  a  per* 
trait  of  him  which  claims  to  be  authentic  is  now  shown,  let  us  fill  up  the 
time  by  givin?  you  a  few  anecdotes  of  our  coachman,  which  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  than  any  formal  description,  of  the  state  of  manners  in 
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ihk  Utile  town.  TlyseTeaii^  #heti  tibe  boat  oomes  infrcun FroTideiice^ 
the  doctor  will  be  standiag  on  tbe  wharf,  and  hailiag  any  of  ih»  pnn- 
dpal  iiAabiiifits— ^oquaintanoes  of  our  good  kinswoman-— whom  he  seee 
abofHtdy  will  sing  out,  long  brfore  she  reaches  her  whai( 

^'  Mr.  Smith] — IkCss  PartingtOD ! — Miss*  Aioher*s  family  is  come  ! 
I  dtiv  'em  np  as  soon  ae  they  stepped  on  shore  this  moInin^' 

**  Mr.  Pennifeather,  your  hill  is  ?nt<ong,"  we  shall  remark,  on  some 
future  day  of  settling  old  scores. 

«  Wal— *make  it  right  yowedf  then.  You  is  folks  that  I  can  trust, 
and  I  ain't  so  perdoular  about  makin'  out  a  bill  agin  you.  I  have  got  to 
keep  a  pretty  sharp  look-out  on  some  of  the  hotel  folks  though." 

Some  day  duiing  the  heat  of  summer  a  head  and  a  hat  will  be  poked 
through  the  shrubbery  into  the  window  of  our  drawing-room,  with, 

«  Wal  now — come  to  tell  you,  that  you  can't  hare  that  carry :  all 
yon  sent  lor  this  afbmoon — cos  I  ain't  got  a  bos  that's  fit  for  a  gal  to 
drive."  And  with  a  strong  aroma  of  cigar  smoke  left  behind  to  testify 
the  visit,  the  conscifintious  doctor  draws  ms  head  out  of  the  room. 

We  were  telling  our  kinswoman  of  our  meeting  with  him  on  the  wharf, 
and  she  gave  us,  as  we  now  are  giving  to  the  reader,  a  good  many  cha- 
ractedstie  aneodotes  which  opened  our  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  character 
we  had  stumbled  upon.  Coming  one  day  from  Providence,  and  seized,  as 
usual,  on  the  wharf  by  the  doctor,  always  on  the  look-out  for  unprotected 
females  (gentlemen  and  the  ladies  they  escort  he  leaves  to  his  subordi- 
nate hack-drivers),  she  was  handed  into  a  stage  with  some  very  unplea- 
sant-looking people  in  one  comer.  I'he  gentle  lady  endured  it  for  some 
moments,  and  then,  beckoning  to  the  doctor,  said,  unwilling  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  people  in  whose  company  she  found  herself 

*'  I  think,  as  it  IS  coming  on  to  rain,  I  had  rather  have  a  closer  carnage 
•— <ean't  you  find  me  one  ?" 

'^  I  reckon  I  can,"  said  Pennifeather,  letting  down  the  steps  with  an 
iron  clang.  *'  And  you're  about  right  about  gittin'  out  o'  this  one  ;  'cos 
I've  got  to  take  them  folks  to  gam,  and  leave  'em  there,  afore  I  drive 
you  home." 

Our  last  anecdote  of  Pennifeather — last  too  in  point  of  time,  for  it 
happened  not  long  since — is  a  very  characteiistic  one. 

"  Mrs.  Archer  says,  Dr.  Pennifeather,"  smd  our  servant,  "  that  the 
last  time  you  sent  her  a  carriage  the  driver  had  on  an  old  dirty  checked 
coat,  and  a  Scotch  cap,  while  the  carriage  and  horses  were  handsome 
enoa^  ;  and  that  she  cannot  drive  with  such  a  shabby-looking  coach- 
man— ^yon  must  send  h^  a  better  one." 

''  Wal  now,"  said  the  doctor,  ''tell  Miss  Archer  I'll  do  my  best.  But 
I  don't  know  as  I've  got  a  man  that's  got  a  black  hat  and  a  blue  coat. 
My  men  ain't  got  no  taste  in  dress — ^and  that's  a  fact! — I  ofteii  tell 
'em  so  I" 

We  find  ourselves  standing  on  the  porch  of  a  small  Grecian  temple, 
buUt  of  wood,  with  green  blinds,  chimney  •pots,  and  lightning-rods !  The 
first  notion  of  the  American  settlers  in  this  country,  when  frame-houses 
r^koedihe  fint  rough  huts  of  logs,  was  to  build  houses  warm  and  tight, 

*  It  is  a  pecuUaritj  of  Yankees  who  use  the  vulgar  tongue  to  say  "  Mibb"  instead 
of  **  Mrs.,  when  speaking  of  a  married  woman. 
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witk  «l(^^Big  ro^  «e  euami^y  «o»tnved  m  to  pseiwit  the  «um  hbm, 
JoigiDg  tbaire.  It  is  «««ut  lo  qo  into  ^  New  Ea^limd  nllan  tad 
watch  a  taste  fiir  aicbiteelim  begmimg  to  dawn.  Fust  comes  Sue  idea 
of  paint  '<  Faint  «eslis  ootibiag,''  si^  a  wise  Duteh  proverb.  Neodi^ 
some  ecoeatrie  auui  of  wealth  inpents  a  boose,  taking  aome  yaang  aad 
enterprising  carpenter  into  his  oonncils.  No  proverb  is  none  true  than 
ihat  which  sajfs  '^  A  man  must  build  one  houie  to  learn  how  to  baiU 
another."  Our  pioneer  in  taste,  after  spending  mxuii  anons  money  tihaa 
he  meant  to  do  (of  eourse)^  will  end  by  being  owner  of  a  pile  of  wood* 
work,  on  which  every  ornament  and  invention  that  he  or  his  carpenter  hare 
ever  heard  of  will  be  accumulated.  ^'  My  jGither'a  going  to  have  some- 
thzDg  more  upon  his  house  than  your  father,"  sud  the  son  of  one  of  these 
ambitious  inmviduals  to  a  schoofrellow,  whose  parent  was  attempting  to 
rival  his  Chines^-Gxeeo-Gothio- Yankee  abortion. 

'  *^  What  is  he  going  to  put  on  it  now?     You  got  your  cupola  fixed 
lest  week,"  was  the  answer. 

<'  Well,  I  don't  know  ezaetly  what ;  but  I  beard  ffttber  tiling  mother 
last  night  that  it  was  going  to  nave  a  mortgage  on  it." 

What  an  admiraUe  ooHuneatary  on  those  hi^py  lines  by  Waller  !-* 

IfjouliaTe  tliese  whims  of  apartments  and  ^dens, 

Of  twice  Mty  acres  you'll  ne'er  see  five  fiarthmgs ; 

And  in  you  will  be  seen  the  true  gentleman's  &te. 

Ere  you've  finish'd  your  house  you'll  liave  spmk  yoax  estate. 

Happily,  an  enterprising  Yankee  holds  his  landed  properfy  in  the 
world  of  thought,  ana  when  one  branch  of  business  fails  he  "  squats"  upon 
some  other  ''notion."  He  has  the  bone  and  sinew  which  Macawbe^ 
lacked,  and  a  gxeat  back  country,  and  <'  Tom  Tidler's  ground  "  in  which 
to  repair  his  broken  fortunes;  afthough  it  must  be  conceded  that  many 
more  fortunes  are  lost  than  made  in  California — that  Pandora's  box,  with 
which  defeated  Blezico  revenged  herself  upon  her  concj^erors. 

To  these  original  inventions  generally  succeeds  a  period  of  Grecian 
architecture.  Models  of  {he  Parthenon,  with  cast-iron  railings  running 
round  th|^  second  story,  inserted  half-way  up  the  columns  to  be  a  sort  of 
bedroom  balcony.  A  few  years  pass,  and  a  reaction  against  Greece  takes 
place.  The  roo&  have  dbot  up  into  points  and  peaks,  the  windows  have 
contracted,  and  every  house  is  a  fresh  specimen  ox  the  order  of  American- 
Gothic,  improved  upon  in  aflter-supper  dreams  by  some  inventive  car- 
poKter.  After  this,  when  there  is  wealth,  and  foreign  travel,  and  good 
taste,  a  reign  of  better  things  may  be  expected  to  begin.  Stone  houses 
come  into  fjashion,  and  architects  to  build  them  are  frequently  employed. 
It  is  said  that  each  man  has  his  stingy  point ;  his  old  snoes,  or  his 
candle-ends,  or  postage-stamps^  or  letter-backs,  on  whidi  he  likes  to  ex- 
pend his  penny  wisdom.     The  national ''  stingy  point"  of  an  American  is 


sciq[te  gardening,  which  has  been  increasing  on  the  sea-board  of  the 
Uxuted  States  lor  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  American 
mania  for  i;^holstery  steps  in  to  injure  the  firesh  simplicity  of  manj  a 
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side  cottage,  which  would  look  as  lovely  in  roses  and  white  muslin  as  a 
young  maiden  at  her  first  hall.  Newport  is  dotted  with  handsome  villas, 
of  all  sorts  of  tastes  and  kinds,  each  prophesying  more  sorely  than  phy- 
siognomy or  dress  the  taste  and  disposition  of  its  owner.  One  of  the  most 
home-like  is  that  huilt  hy  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian  and  late  ambas* 
sador.  It  is  a  low,  brown,  inexpensive  wooden  house,  commanding  a 
noble  view  of  sea  and  cliff,  of  suif  and  breakers,  with  flower-beds,  on 
which  great  personal  care  has  been  bestowed,  sloping  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  ocean.  The  land  along  these  difis  has  been  a  little  California 
to  Its  origiaal  proprietors.  Within  seven  years  its  price  has  risen  from 
200  dollars  an  acre  to  3600  dollars.  One  cause  or  this  influx  of  rich 
strangers  is  the  superiority  of  the  summer  climate  of  Newport  over  that 
of  any  other  on  tne  Atlantic  coast.  The  oppressive  heats  of  summer 
rarely  visit  it.  Its  nights  are  always  cool;  its  g^ss  is  always  fresh  ;  and 
at  sunset  there  is  always  a  sea-breeze  upon  its  beaches.  For  this  fresh- 
ness it  is  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  heavy  sea-fogs,  which  wrap 
the  island  in  a  veil  of  mist,  rolling  upon  you  dense  as  smoke,  ofben  with- 
out ten  minutes*  warning.  In  the  night  unearthly  sounds  will  often  break 
upon  your  rest :  it  is  the  steam- whistle,  warning  vessels  coming  on  the 
coast  in  one  of  these  dense  fogs  of  the  nearness  of  the  danger.  These 
fogs  are  destructive  to  pretty  summer  muslin  robes  and  neatly  starched 
shirt-collars,  while  barege  becomes  as  stiff  as  crinoline,  and  silk-gowns 
creased  and  mottled  by  their  clammy  touch.  They  visit  Newport  chiefly 
during  the  height  of  summer.  And  while  the  pavements  oi  the  cities 
almost  melt  with  fervent  heat,  Newport  and  its  visitors  are  wrapped  in 
the  soft,  grateful  dampness  of  a  veil  of  fog.  The  early  settlers  randed 
that  they  found  a  resemblance  in  these  fogs  to  the  soft  mists  that  shroud 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  named  their  city  "  Newport,**  after  its  principal 
town. 

To  return  to  houses  in  Newport.  Another  peculiarity  is  their  migra- 
tory character.  That  a  house  should  continue  to  stand  many  years  in 
the  place  where  it  was  built  is  rarely  contemplated  by  the  proprietor. 
Often  it  is  moved  a  mile.  These  operations  mostly  take  place  in  spring 
and  autumn,  when  almost  any  day  some  street  or  other  will  be  blocked 
up  by  a  tall  house  in  transUu^  generally  with  all  the  furniture  standing 
inside  of  it ;  and  occasions  have  been  known  of  the  family  sleeping  in  their 
own  beds  every  night  during  the  journey.  The  stone  foundation  of  die 
house  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  prepared.  The  frame-building  is 
loosened,  lifted  off,  and  placed  on  rollers.  It  is  then  worked  slowly  for- 
ward by  a  windlass,  turned  by  an  old  white  horse,  who  has  assisted  in 
the  transport  of  hundreds  of  Newport  houses.  No  size  seems  to  arrest 
the  emigrative  propensities  of  these  wooden  buildings.  A  church  was 
cut  into  three  sEces,  and  moved  piecemeal,  within  the  last  three  months ; 
and  an  immense  hotel,  with  one  hundred  feet  of  front,  standing  too  closely 
upon  the  street  for  the  taste  of  its  proprietor,  was  lately  moved  back 
about  twenty  yards! 

Gome  down  on  the  beaches  with  us,  reader— the  glorious  beaches  on 
whose  shelving  sand  roller  after  roller  of  surf  (often  seven  at  a  time)  swells 
in  its  stately  march  until  it  breaks,  scattering  its  silver  foam.  See  how 
the  opal  edge  of  the  great  wave  is  fringed  with  silver  light  for  one  brief 
moment^  ere  it  breaks  for  one  long  mile  along  the  shore.     We  never  walk 
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along  the.  Newport  beach  or  on  its  cli£b  without  an  echo  in  our  heart  firom 
the  picture-page  of  Shelley  : 

I  aee  the  deep's  nntrampled  floor 

With  gteen  and  porple  sea-weeds  strown ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  ronnd  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion. 

How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion !  It  cannot  be 
true,  as  we  are  told,  that  this  verse  was  *' written  in  dejection."  The 
sweet  influences  of  the  scene  that  it  describes  must  have  given  a  temporary 
happiness  at  least  to  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  such  impressions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  for  Newport — for  one  of  our  half-hazy  autumn 
days,  when  Nature  lies  at  noonday  naif-asleep,  enjoying  some  bright  day- 
dream. 

The  nearest  beach  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  they 
are  three  in  number.  The  first  is  a  mile  in  length,  the  second  a  milp 
and  a  half.  They  are  divided  by  a  tongue  of  land,  the  geological  &i^ 
tures  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  curious.  Here  the  devil,  years  agp, 
pursued  a  wicked  soul,  and  \eh  the  print  of  his  red-hot  iron  hoof  upou  the 
rock,  on  which  he  stamped  with  all  his  force,  and  a  yawning  chasm  let 
him  and  his  victim  into  the  realm  of  purgatory.  That  chasm  has  never 
dosed,,  and  like  similar  ones  in  the  Swiss  glaciers,  no  line  has  ever 
sounded  its  depths,  and  no  stone  is  ever  heard  to  touch  the  bottom. 

There  are  no  houses  built  around  the  beach,  as  there  would  be  in 
England,  no  marquee  with  its  circulating  books,  and  chairs  for  those  who 
like  to  pass  their  morning  on  the  sands,  and  watch  the  ebb  or  rising  of 
the  ocean.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various.  Firstly,  this  out-door  life 
is  neither  suited  to  an  hotel  belle,  nor  to  the  Marthas  of  American  private 
life,  "  much  cumbered"  with  domestic  occupation.  In  the  next  place,  the 
great  power  of  the  sun  would  make  sitting  on  a  beach  under  his  glare 
entirely  impossible ;  and,  lastlv,  the  bathing  arranp^ements  are  such  that 
no  one  would  desire  a  family  view  of  the  beach  dunng  the  bathing-houn. 

No  bathing-machines  are  used,  but  along  the  beach  stand  rows  of  little 
shanties,  each  a  trifle  larger  than  a  sentry-box,  just  capable  of  accom- 
modating yourself  and  a  colony  of  spiders,  every  variety  of  which  may 
here  be  found.  If  you  will  sto  with  us  to  the  beach  at  10  ▲.ic  on  a  fine 
day  in  August  (the  height  of  the  Newport  season),  you  may  see  issuing 
forth  from  these  frail  tenements  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Newport, 
the  same  that  floated  past  you  last  night  in  the  ball  **  Old  men  and 
children,  young  men  and  maidens,"  in  every  variety  of  fancy  tunic. 
*' Women  in  every  description  of  bathing  dress.  Old  women,  young 
women,  thin  women,  thick  women,  big  feet,  little  feet,  red  feet,  brown 
feet,  rushing  about.  Carriages  of  all  kinds.  '  Fast*  men,  fast  horses, 
universal  confusion."  Such  is  a  description  of  Newport  beach  at  bathing- 
time,  and  every  visitor  to  Newport  will  bear  witness  to  its  accuracy.. 
Young,  pretty  girls,  dressed  completely  d  la  Bloomer,  in  scarlet,  yellow,, 
blue,  or  orange  seree,  immensely  full,  with  double,  treble,  and  quadruple^ 
skirts,  trimmed  with  an  endless  number  of  yards  of  worsted  galloon,  and 
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as  eoqme^^^Bky  pot  mi  as  my  cloud  of  tatletaa  0r  er^  m  winck  the 
owner  danced  the  night  before,  are  running  with  bare  feet  into  the  surf 
under  the  heads  of  hackmen's  hone^  with  screaina  and  ahouts  of  meny 
lauffhter.  Their  partnen  «f  tbe  aigiit  before  esoort  tdiein  into  the  waves 
as  they  did  through  the  mazes  of  dM  c^tftow. 

Weill  Honi  90ik qui mai y  peme t  We  may  vdapt  to  tins  order  of 
the  Bath  the  motto  of  the  Garter.  We  nnnrt  leaire  to  every  nation  its 
own  customs.  Camels  and  gnats  are  not  dD  of  the  same  size  in  every 
country.  Let  us  be  thankful  only  that  the  womea  that  belong  to  us  are 
not  partakers  in  this  *'  promiscuous''  marine  entertainment  (against  which 
BO  Knox  has  ever  lifbed  up  his  l^onderbohs) ;  maze  especially  since  we  have 
been  ourseives  accosted  by  Pemnfeather,  who  wants  to  knew  if  w«  ''aani 
gcin'  into  tftie  ^adi,  and  if  we  cannot  find  a  houses — ^'cos^— -«ad  lie 
toudies  onr  elbow  with  a  wink,  and  appfies  liis  right  eye  to  a  eiawij  in 
the  woodwork  of  a  iathing-box — *  there  is  a  gal  in  here  'most  reader  to 
come  cot  ;*'  and  be  saggeafes  that  we  can  take  possession  of  her  wet  floor 
and  treacherous  chink  so  soon  as  her  toilet  is  completely  over.  At  twelve 
o'clock  a  red  flag,  hoisted  at  the  end  of  the  beach,  warns  women  from 
die  spot.  The  beach  and  bathing-hoaseB  are  given  up  to  batherv  ef  the 
other  ses ;  anid  nntH  the  dinner-hour  (two  o'dock)  it  may  be  cenidered 
nnapproacfaable  for  ladies. 

In  the  aftemo<Hi,  when  Ine  tide  senses,  the  beacnes  are  covered  iritik 
carrii^pes.  They  are  lAie  Rotten-row  of  Transatlantic  iMkien,  witk 
nhnost  every  advantage  in  their  faronr,  except  liveries  and  coronets. 
Many  of  the  C8rrii^;es  have  four  borses.  Fast  tandems  are  aAeted  by 
*^  fast"  youths  driving  <<  fast"  girls  in  open  baggies.  These  bvggiea  Iook 
all  -wheels,  and  are  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  torn.  The  norses  are 
generally  more  Temarkable  for  their  S'  40*  gnit  than  ler  eKtemal  ad- 
▼anti^es.  Hiey  belong  to  diat  breed  which  can  go  l^rongh  ik»  oeuntry 
00  fa^  ^'tfant  you'd  think,  stranger,  yen  was  goin'  through  a  grav^ 
yard.  Tou  wo«ildn\  Inve  no  tdee  that  like  stenes  yea  seen  wan  mile*- 
etonesT 

The  hotel  season  lasts  from  Hic  middle  of  July  to  the  1st  of  fikylewtier ; 
arter  which,  for  ten  monnis  of  Ine  year,  tnese  vast  estaMisbnKnitS'  (ea<^ 
capable  of  receivmg  from  a  thousand  to  #ve  hundred  guests)  «e  deserted 
arnS  closed.  During  the  season  there  is  always  on  ezeess  #f  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  persons  over  the  indigenoas  population  of  the  ^naint^  ^met 
town.  Chi  t^e  1st  of  September  the  boaits  and  carriages  are  rM  enough 
to  carry  away  the  fashionable  crowd.  Greatly  have  their  powers  of 
^ndoraoce  been  taxed  by  ili-coaked  food  and  seanty  comfeiti  doing  the 
conlnraance  of  Ifhe  six  wedrs'  **  ^eBabtJ*  Engi^gements  erewd  npon  each 
d^er.  The  ten^pin  alleys,*  Wthieg,  muHmkt  ehmcmieBj  nwtutug 
visits,  and  charity  frm^  occupy  the  menimg  >euni  nntit  Mf-pntft  two 
o'clock,  which  is  the  time  for  dmner ;  afbsr  this  comes  a  public  and  very 
promisenous  promenade  up  cad  down  tiie  haUs  of  >die  hoti^,  t»  the 
unheeded  mnsic  of  iine  best  band  in  Amerioa.  To-  this  miceeeds  tiie 
tfveninp  drrve^  Mlowed  by  a  concert,  ball,  and  petit  semper  earrif  at  on 
eatMg-nottSe  kept  by  a  ChevaHer  of  the  Emperor  Faustinas  Lagian 
of  Honom;.    Each  lady  must  mske  a^  leaet  ionr  l^oiletteseve^  dqf, 

*  A  hm  in  Bhode  Island  (adopted,  we  bdieve,  by  most  of  the  Kenr  Eiyland 
SUtes)  forbids  the  introduction<of  anwpMs;  by  the  OBVioeof  ftir  pbis  ft  Is  evaAed. 
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elaborai^  (te  ska  kv  to  \mm  mkr  inifeflliOB),  aad  tkis  i»  »  Iktle 
whitewashed  cell  hardly  Ikg  ammagh  to  awmwodmiw  lim  iP— iy  ward- 
ftsvo  tyr  a  nink 

leisure  is  a  word  of  no  meaning  in  ^be  sodeij  of  the  Northern  States^ 
and  had  better  be  expunged  at  once  from  the  dictionaries  of  Webster  and 
Worcester.  There  is  the  same  bustle,  rush,  and  eagerness  to  go  ahead 
in  pleasure  as  in  busioflBS.  In  both»  eogi^mente  press  upon  you  hreftth- 
less,  earii  tseadiog  «ti  the  bMls  <£  aniiAar>  ABKrkftna  httM  mi  ex- 
pression wlttcb  is  in  eonstant  use  amang  tfaena.  They  taUc  e£  being 
*^  driven,"  to  express  thnt  staito  in  whick  they  press  en  kreatklsss  tiveugh 
their  days,  and  wearily  drop  down  at  night,  without  rest  from  the  con- 
tinual rush  of  occupation.  **  Driven"  is  a  wise  word  (and  Yaokeeisms 
seldom  fail  to  hit  the  bulFs-eye  of  a  thought) ;  it  conveys  an  idea  of  a 
state  of  life^  whether  of  recreation  or  of  business,  when  engagements 
hunt  their  victkns,  as  the  CMumekes  kniit  bu&k  upon  «  western 
prairie ;  the  zuduag,  pantnig,  stimggliag  herd  preaskig  one  iqM  aoether 
in  the  raee,  mtil  sA  last  they  blindly  make  eoe  bound  aasd  disappear  Arer 
the  precipice.  Less  happy  tfaati  the  buffalo,  perliaps,  whe  break  their 
necks,  the  American  man  (or  woman)  so  pursued  during  tiie  season  at  a 
watering-place,  is  at  once  upon  his  feet  again,  ready  for  another  race, 
with  business  obligaiions  to  harry  him. 

The  cotti^  iQodents  of  Newport^  who  remain  k>ag  after  die  fashion- 
able Hegira,  bestow  eonsiderayB  oempesskm^  and  a  good  deal  of  ditgust, 
on  the  inmates  of  these  ktrge  hotels.  The  Oceaa  Honse^  with  its  eekmy, 
the  Ocean  Half,  h  the  most  Tast,  and  lisst,  and  ftuhkNuMe  of  these 
establishments.  The  following  effbsion,  by  a  sufferer  of  an  order  very 
commonly  to  be  found  amongst  its  boarden>  is  said  to  hare  been  {bond  in 
the  pocket  of  an  over-coat,  kft  unclaimed  last  summer  whan  the  season 
was  over : 


Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  ere  Hbt  morning  Qsmes  idoog; 
Leave  me  here — and  when  you  want  hkl  sound  nnoB  the  Oeeaago^. 
^T\s  the  street — and  all  around  me,  as  of  old»  the  mg  does  fsfi, 
Loomisff  round  our  human  birdcsge,  Ocean  House  and  Oeean  Hsl. 
Ocean  House  l^st  in  the  ^stance  overlooks  the  Bathinc  Bsaeh, 
And  Goff^s  avenue  of  shanties,  that  yon  wade  through  dust  io.reaoh« 
Many  a  night  in  yon  peaked  chamber,  high  up  in  the  roe(  INe'hJn, 
Baking,  roastn^,  tossing,  toasth^,  hoping  day  would  eome  again. 
Many  a  night  at  hours  unndv,  groping  up  wnh  stunbhi^  tree^ 
Have  I  oun^  the  men  who'd'taken  aU  the  eandles  «p  to  bed. 
Up  and  demi  the  eatiy  wasidarsd*  tipnf  wkeie  my  Ju^  woald  ftft* 
Peering  in  tfarougk  ehiaks  sod  crannies^  whem  I  saw  a  caiutts  Ul« 
Often  where  afeUow-bowder  has  been  sui^  in  brief  renosQ^ 
Giving  evidence  of  slumber  by  loud  breathing  through  ma  nos^ 
'Have  X  slipped  into  his  attic — ^twitched  his  towel  from  ^  wall, 
Tilched  his  water,  grabbed  his  table— lawful  spoil  at  Ocean  Hafi. 
In  the  "eeaBOBTmen  are  stanvig.    Charity  bestows— a  grii^ 
And  dsoiees  that  sveiy  stranger  w^oandees  be' 


in  the  ssasimhttMer,  dsrkmww»  heat,  and  Bois^  ace  beedbt  aad.a(rid.; 
In  the  season  mud  is  water,  air  is  dns^  and  both  are  gold. 
Then  itr  cheek  was  paler,  thinner,  than  should  be  for  one  so  you]|g; 
But  she'd  beeoi  at  8arat<^  dancing  since  the  heat  begun. 
In  the  Ocean  Hall  I  saw  her  (Boosot  introdnoed  us  twoX 
And  1  Stammered,  ^tfay  I  have— the—hoooartff  m  dsBoewitk  jfMf 
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Standing  where  twdre  brilliant  baniers  had  concentred  all  their  rays. 
In  a  robe  of  trt^d  satin,  ffonde  a  la  Mayonaiae^ 

ChouX'fleur$  that  Martellehad  furnished  crowned  her  brow  and  decked  her  hair^ 
And  her  corsage  (made  by  Steadman)  had  been  dressed  a  la  Madere. 
Boosey  told  me  that  her  father  (Mint,  of  Lamb,  Mint,  Sauce,  and  Co.)   * 
Had  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars— might  have  more,  he  didn't  know. 
Love  took  up  the  glass  of  hope,  and  turned  it  in  his  eager  liaads^ 
Every  vision  lightly  shaken  ran  itself  in  golden  sands  ; 
Love  took  up  ftat  book  of  music,  where  oank-notes  alone  are  penned^ 
And  ereicenJo  marks  each  movement,  till  a  crash  winds  up  the  end. 
"  Speculation"  it  was  lettered,  but  the  careless  world  don^t  see, 
How  the  "S  "  has  been  so  blotted,  that  the  word  begins  with  "P." 
Every  morning  at  the  alley,  where  the  ten-pins  rattle  down. 
Did  I  meet  her  all  that  fortnight  in  an  omeletie-obloiured  gown, — 
Every  noon  upon  the  beaches  led  her  in  a  tiinic  red, 
'Neath  the  heads  of  hackmen's  horses,  dripping  from  a  "  watery  bed;** 
Every  afternoon  I  met  her,  round  by  Bateman^  dusty  reach» 
Or  in  Peunifeather^s  coaches,  creeping  o*er  the  Second  Beach ; 
Every  evening  in  the  bail-room  whirled  we  spinning  through  the  throng. 
Till  the  New  lork  steamer's  whistle  ended  off  the  cotillon. 
Oh !  thou  heartless  Ann  Eliza !  Ann  Eliza  dear  no  more  I 
Oh !  you  dreary,  dreary  beaches !— oh !  you  cold  deseited  shore ! 
Blacker  than  my  pen  can  etch  thee — falser  than  the  notes  you  sung, 
Wh^efore  cut  me  dead  last  Mondav,  smiling  as  you  passed  along? 
Tf  as  it  right  of  yon  to  cut  me  P    Hiving  known  me— was  it  fair 
Thus  to  pass  vour  old  ac(}uaintanee  with  that  cursed  conceited  air? 
.    Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness !    Woman^s  pleasure  is  man^s  pain. 
Nature  out  them  out  for  cutting — wherefore  should  a  fool  complain? 
Belle !  A  ball-room  flirt  is  justly  named  a  Ifcll  with  empty  head. 
And  a  tongue  that  iangles  duly  when  folks  marry  or  are  dead. 
Oh !  to  burst  from  belles  and  flirting !    Will  she  mind  it  should  she  find 
I  am  married  to  another  ?    Will  she  wish  she'd  changed  hier  mind  ? 
I  will  seek  some  girl  more  handsome :  there  are  plenty  about  town. 
I  will  take  some  poorer  womaif,  with  a  hundred  thousand  down. 
I  will  take  her  out  to  Paris,  give  her  gowns  and  jewels  rare. 
Till  the  envious  Ann  Eliza  tears  her  bandeaux  in  despair. 
Shall  I  seek  Professor  Lawton  ?    Shall  he  teach  me  "  hearts  to  win** 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Herald  putting  advertisements  in? 
Wliat  rash  thing  I'll  do  I  know  not,  but  fareweU,  thou  Ocean  Hall ! 
Not  for  me  your  band  may  jingle— not  for  me  your  fancy  balL 
There's  ano&er  fog  that's  creeping  from  the  marsh  behind  the  baj^ 
And  the  fog-bell  in  the  harbour  warns  the  steamer  on  her  way. 
Let  it  fall  on  Ocean  Hall — on  Ocean  Hall  or  fast  or  slow — 
Hark  1  I  hear  the  steam-boat's  whistle — ^loud  they  caQ  me,  and  I  go. 

We  promised  at  the  beginning  of  this  gossip  to  give  some  account  of 
the  domestic  life  of  a  small  hxxi\\j  \  but,  to  employ  a  phrase  commoa 
among  the  newspaper  editors  of  America,  all  that  we  had  to  say  upon 
that  subject  has  been  **  crowded  oat  bj  fashionable  matter."    If  we  are 
permitted  to  have  another  chat  with  the  English  reader,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  keep  the  current  of  our  talk  more  nearly  in  its  channel.    We  wiQ 
tell  him  certain  stories  about  "  help,"  American  and  Irish,  a  subject  that 
forms  a  most  important  feature  in  the  female  conversation  of  the  com- 
munity.    Home-life  in  America  is  seen  to  perfection  in  our  Newport^ 
after  the  season,  where  society  is  more  varied  in  its  elements  than  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  where  no  gpraat  overshadowing  local  influence  prevents 
the  growth  ofiodividiial  opinioui  aa  is  alwaya  the  case  in  more  exduuve 
towns. 
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I  ifUST,  in  the  first  place,  apologise  to  my  readers  for  having  delayed 
80  long  in  the  falfilment  of  my  promise  contained  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  a  paper  called  ''  A  Week  in  Constantinople;''  the  only  excuse  I  can  ofiec 
is^  that  the  hiame  does  not  rest  with  me,  bnt  absolutely  with  the  clerk 
of  the  weather,  whoever  that  much  abused  and  long*safi(ering  individual 
may  be.  Nine  times  have  I  already  taken  up  my  pen  to  jot  down  my 
experiences  of  a  winter  in  the  Crimea,  nioe  times  has  a  numbing  stiffness 
in  my  fingers  compelled  me  to  drop  it  again,  and  seek  a  welcome  refuge 
by  the  side  of  my  stove.  No  doubt  many  persons  will  imitate  the 
example  of  Professor  Koch,  and  write  learned  treatises  on  the  climate  of 
the  Crimea,  but  as  far  as  myself  and  winter  are  concerned,  I  can  aptly 
describe  it  in  one  short  sentence :  ''When  it  don't  rain  it  freezes,  when  it 
don't  freeze  it  rains."  However,  as  we  have  now  had  two  consecutive 
days  of  sunshine,  and  this  13th  of  April  appears  the  tumiDg-poiot  of  the 
year,  I  will  venture  to  take  up  my  narrative  again,  and  proceed  to  de- 
scribe in  a  rambling  and  desultory  fietshion  our  Winter  in  Kertch. 

On  the  10th  of  December  I  was  landed  at  Fort  Paul  in  charge  of  our 
department,  being  responsible  for  their  safe-conduct  as  far  as  Kertch. 
The  change  was  anything  but  agreeable  ;  it  was  nearly  six,  on  a  diurk 
winter's  night,  ere  we  were  all  landed)  and  standing  up  to  our  knees  in 
the  loose  washy  mud,  which  represents  the  beach  at  Fort  Paul.  Add  to 
this,  that  several  portmanteaux  were  dropped  through  the  holes  in  the 
rickety  wharf,  occasioning  a  considerable  amount  of  bad  language  from 
their  owners,  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  our  situation  was  not 
the  most  pleasant  in  the  world.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  mis- 
fortunes :  officers,  men,  and  servants  were  huddled  into  one  huge  hut,  and 
lef^  there  for  the  night,  without  food,  water,  or  light.  The  last  we  were 
enabled  to  rectify  by  means  of  Clarke's  candle-lamp — an  invaluable  com- 
panion on  a  campaign  ;  but  the  other  two  appeared  insurmountable  dif- 
nculties.  At  last,  one  of  our  officers  took  heart,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
water.  He  returned  in  about  an  hour,  one  mass  of  mud  from  head  to 
foot,  but  bearing  triumphantiy  a  gutta-percha  bottie,  holding  about  a 
gallon  of  the  precious  fluid.  Eagerly  did  we  produce  our  panikins,  but 
alas !  woeful  was  our  disappointment.  The  water  was  half-warm  and  in- 
expressibly mawkish,  and  we  found,  on  strict  cross-examination,  that  it 
had  been  obtained  from  a  condensing  machine  erected  on  the  beach  by 
her  Majesty's  steam-ship  Niger,  Supperless  and  quarrelsome  we  proceeded 
to  rig  up  our  camp-beds,  and  after  many  mistakes  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  sufficiently  strong  to  lie  down  upon,  and  we  gradually  dropped  off 
to  sleep, 'with  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  we  should  wake  up  in  the 
morning  with  an  astounding  rheumatism  ;  and  such  was  the  case.  Thus 
was  spent  our  first  night  in  the  Crimea  :  the  details  may  appear  puerile, 
but  still  1  fancy  them  valuable,  as  proving  that  a  campaigning  life  is  not 
all  rosy-coloured  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  entertained 
some  very  mutinous  ideas,  and  would  have  gladly  resigned  all  prospective 
glory  to  be  once  more  seated  with  our  hospitable  editor,  doing  justice  to 
the  excellent  &re  of  the  National  Club.     However,  it  was  too  late  to 
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repine,  and  I  was  compelled,  nolens  volens,  to  accept  the  situation.  Mj 
bed,  I  found,  was  not  so  downy  as  to  induce  me  to  oversleep  mjsel^  and 
by  six  the  next  mornis^  i  fatidftll  Ae  kiggiage  packed,  and  off  we  started 
for  Kertcfa,  which  we  reached  by  ten,  after  wading  five  miles  through  the 
itiffHt  and  iMwt  uncoiiMiromiiing  oAagr  i  erar  aair  in  mw  Mb, 

fbe^ ibBt  yiem  of  Kevtek  m  oei«ainiy  wry  &m:  Aoe  kft  mbm  if 
ftom  ^igaity  ia  the  nigged^  tockw  ittUs,  at  tk»  foot  of  wbwh  tdw  toms 
•iit^kw  ovt  in  an  aaif^ntkectriaal  fbm,  and  a  pleasant  oontxnst  k  Mcn^ 
sioaed  bjr  tk»  white  hiMises,  with  liieir«lwery  gveen  and  red  socA.  Omm 
nearer  approaeh,  this  feelkig  gave  wmw  to  o«e  of  profound  pity  iim 
BMder  mnmt  pardon  nw,  bntit  was  any  first  fotrodnotno  to  the  OTrrrrtlwa 
of  wm.  in  ^e  pahny  days  of  Kertck,  the  F^irt  Paul  road  wat  bonadei 
an  oae  side  fer  nearly  a  mile  by  magnificent  storehonses  and  iMfeeriasL 
All  tbips  were  now  ntteriy  and  hepoioosly  rained.  Huge  fissnres  in  tlw 
aratta  Aawed  the  mthieBs  passage  of  a  shell,  wkile  the  absenoe  of  deon^ 
windows,  and  every  particle  of  wood  revealed  tbat  even  a  more  crad  foe 
bad  been  at  work,  in  the  shape  ef  the  barbarous  Tuzk.  In  tnStl^ 
wards    woald  be  sufficiently  strong  te  portray   the  deeslntion 


reigned  in  Kortch  on  my  first  arrivaL     Everywhere  might  be  traced  tbe 
handiwork  of  an  infidel  and  saneninarr  band,  wbn  dMna 


sanguinary  band,  wbn  tbengbt  tfany  < 
doing  Aliah  good  service  by  dec^oiKng  the  Oiaonr;  and  blind  to  tbeir 
own  eemfert,  er  tbat  of  their  allies  (Heaven  sa^e  the  mark !)» tbenr  tank 
was  Tuarked  by  wanton  deetractiofi,  relen^aess  mffiamsm,  and  studnd  ^1^ 
bandiepy.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  eu^;geratmg.  I  cenldan^ 
I  would  tefl  tales  which  wowd  freeae  my  readei^s  very  manrow,  of  tlH 
troth  of  which  I  cannot  entertain  a  donbt,  but  they  are  not  auitod  for  m 
magazine,  die  object  of  which  is  to  amuse,  and  not  disgvst.  Tbe  wwDit 
ef  it  was  diat  l^e  French  thought  themselves  in  boneor  hound  te  fottsnr 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Turks ;  and  though  not  comrnstting  tbe  i 
eesses,  <Aiey  entertained  very  indistinct  notions  of  i^  laws  of  i 
iuvm.  Hence  it  was  not  surprimng  that  the  mere  respeetabb 
the  population  should  seek  shelter  in  the  interior,  and  lenve  t 
and  penates  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Tartars  and  setf  lawcipated  i 
who  sedulonsly  completed  the  work  ef  destruction  by  stealing  and  seen  _ 
everything  wlueii  had  by  chance  escaped  the  polite  attendbn  of  tini 
Turks. 

On  arrrring  at  Kerte^,  I  eoon  found  the  quarters  allotted  to  the  oftcsni 
and  men,  and  afber  a  hard  day's  work  petired  to  my  own,  whieb  w«re  as* 
eesstvcly  comfortable,  and,  strange  te  say,  had  nearly  half  the  windama 
entire.  By  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  copies  of  the  Tmes^  I  succeeded  in 
keeping  at  bay  the  wind,  which  was  whistling  more  than  sharply  through 
Ae  streets.  After  making  myself  as  comfor^le  as  I  could,  I  praceedtd 
to  look  for  dinner,  and  ibund  a  good  Samaritan  in  the  shape  of  a  restan- 
ratenr,  who  served  you  up  what  he  called  a  dinner,  moyennamtf  %at  the 
sum  of  fifteen  'firancs.  With  this  the  first  day  ef  my  campaigning  ended^ 
and  I  need  not  further  alkide  to  myself,  except  in  so  far  as  my  nacmtine 
compels  me  to  speak  in  the  first  person  singrdar. 

Kertch,  when  belonging  to  the  Russians,  must  have  been  a  singalaiAy 
dean  and  pleasant  town.  It  possesses  excellent  fountains,  and  had  abatt- 
dance  of  sewerage,  until  the  French  took  it  into  their  wise  beads  to  hredc 
ft  up,  in  pnrsmt  <^  hidden  treasure.     The  town  itself  ia  bniltin  «^n»- 
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stec^  Wftvude  aad  aurj — lafthtf  too mneh  a»  w  winbei^hiii Itum  'n^mmat 
bft  reiBM&b«red  thai  it  ah  Matntially  a  waleriiy  yhtf g,  aaA  oaly  CiihinBi 
able  iaihe  Mnnier  meiUlhB.  Thia  hot  is  pfovtd  hj  tim  hiurft  aaiibea  of 
sooiMk  ioaoeeiit  af  •toves»  ta  ke  fonnd  oa-wa  abady  aida  of  mm  Wora»- 
laff-atottety.  wUah  fuamaEly  aemRsd  for  tin  dwdbagii  aC  tka  RaonaaL 
Bobilk^jr,  aad  afterwaidi^  hy  ttd  malRitioB,  Cor  vegimanla  af  Tadtf.  Jlft 
one  aKlraauty  of  tka  Higk-stBeet  ia  tha  narket-plMe,  a  oiela  svafawidad 
ky  akc^  aad  an  ana  eida  a  magBAfieaofc  ^kt  af  stepa  lad  to  dw 
maaettna.  Tka  antranaa-gate  wasguaeded  by  a eau^  of  ssifiiMy  aadikka 
sane  daaka  may  atill  ke  saaA  in  a  mtttiktad  feam  an  tka  kairatr  gala  of 
the  Arabat-road  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  town.  These  steps  are  now,  af 
oooK^  nearly  destroyed,  bat  the  Tudis  are  acA  entiaely  ta  kuHna  for  Ihis. 


Tke  aoft  atane  of  whiak  they  ara  butlt  is  raanaidBabigr  fnabk^  aad  aaqniraa 
caaatont  looking  after,  for  the  raia  and  firaat  cause  il  to  give  vmj  almost 
at  a  toack.  StiU  I  would  not  ha¥a  it  supposed  that  the  Turks  bad  ma 
shan  in  tha  destractiony  for  I  saw  tbem  myself  one  afternoon  diUgestfar 
•agflgod  in  upsetting  one  of  tbe  griffins,  and  buastrog  into  uaeoatroUabia 
shouts  of  de]i|^  whaa  it  fell  down  and  smashed  to  piaess  on  the  paFO- 
meat.  I  need  not  si^  that,  on  our  arrival,  the  maseiMn  eontainad  not 
the  slii^test  artiele  possessing  any  intannc  value:  Freneh  artistie 
aaoatoura  and  Turkisk  ioonaelasts  lud  lamoaed  everytkiog  scaroe,  and 
only  tke  di^gcia  membra  of  some  pre-Boosan  or  Genoese  torsos  showed 
that  antiquities  had  once  possessed  at  this  spot  a  kcal  habitatioa  sod  n 


On  tbe  extfome  summit  of  the  bill  towering  over  Kattoh^  and  on  the 
qpot  called  Mitkridates's  Chair,  from  a  popular  jramanr  that  Ike  gtaat 
^  pokner"  of  tke  ancients  kere  rcvienrad  hie  fleets,  is  to  be  found  a  amaB 
tejBipk^  saered  to  the  memory  of  seme  Russian  swell  wbo  deserved  wall 
of  his  eouatry,  and  inscribed  his  name  on  the  beaits  of  his  lovia^  oom* 
patriots  in  the  usual  Russian  fashion,  namely,  by  kallying  the  weaker 
veamls»  Jiad  Jetting  off  the  larger  ones  untouimed.  Howeyer  tUa  BMy  be. 
Us  meamneiif  has  been  gutted,  and  tbe  Turks  kave  expressed  their  do* 
teotarien  of  the  Mosoow  Giaour  in  their  usual  practieal  fashion.  These,  I 
helieee,  are  the  only  curiosities  tbe  to^wn  used  to  posseas;  tbsre  are,  of 
eoane^  the  usual  Gre^  ohurcbes,  filled  with  greasy  piotmres  and  stikL 
greasier  papas,  but  these  are  elements  to  ke  Ibmid  ia  any  Busoan  t«wm. 
And  if  I  allude  to  the  pcouliar  &on^  smell  pervadiag  the  houses  «f  the 
townspeople,  it  is  only  as  a  proof  that  the  Russians  remain  true  to  them- 
selves even  in  this  ulUma  thwU  of  their  gigantic  esspire. 

Rut  now  to  aUade  to  matters  more  nearly  affeeting  the  fortunes  of  the 
Turkish  Contingent  We  had  hardly  become  comfortably  settled  in  ear 
quartesi^  when  the  alarm  spread  that  onr  scanty  cavalry  bad  reoeived  a 
savcce  blow  and  heavy  diseoufagement  at  the  handa  of  the  Comeoks. 
Unfortunately  we  could  not  prove  that  the  jade  Rumour  Hed  on  ihia 
occasion,  for  the  news  was  ceufirmed  that  Captain  Sherwood  and  focty^ 
fflx  men  bad  been  killed  by  an  oycrwbelmmg  body  of  the  enemy.  Ther 
bad  advanoad  too  far  up  the  country — for  wbat  reason  deponent  sayetb 
not,  althovigb  sosae  Benjamin  Baokbiter  stated  they  weie  fovaging  for 
Cbristmas  turkeys ;  but  whatever  the  eanse^  they  suddenly  found 
'  raa  aaxvaundsd,  aiid  bad  na  other  abemative  -ttian  to  cut  tbair 
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tray  back.  Poor  fiherwood  was  Ullod  at  the  fitat  okaigOy  bat  < 
McDonald,  theteoond  in  oonmiaiidf  aoooaadod  in  ferain^  Us  waj  Anmgli, 
with  the  loss  above  detailed.  How  many  Cossacks  were  sent  to  tbair  faat 
account  it  is  imposs^l^le  to  say ;  bat  this  moob  is  cettau!,  liiai  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strange  fatnity  which  had  hitherto  attended  eveiy  laoreaagpt 
of  llie  Contingent,  and  which  very  naturally  aocooiits  far  the  cavahr 
going  into  action  witlioiit  having  their  swords  8hat|>eDed,  the  eneasys 
loss  would  have  been  severe.  This  afiair  cast  a  gloom  over  our  Okiist- 
mas  festivities;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  nrssenee  of  the  Cosaacica  in  oar 
inmiediate  neiehboorhood  put  us  all  on  tne  gui  tnae,  and  threw  upon  ut 
a  great  additional  amonnt  of  most  vopleasait  duty  in  fortifying  the 
town. 

We  had  just  retired  to  bed  at  a  rather  early  hour  of  New  Yesur's^daf, 
after  seeing  the  old  year  out,  not  forgetting  to  drink  the  health  of  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  in  merry  England,  when  a  breathless  messenger  arriied, 
stating  tliat  the  walls — ^then  only  half  completed -^would  be  -  uuuuied 
at  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  preparatioos  made  to  take  up  the  aicge 
guns  without  delay.  This  was  not  nie  most  pleasant  ii^ormatibB  in  & 
world,  but  necessity  knows  tio  law,  and  we  all  had  too  great  a  reward  for 
our  carcases  to  neglect  a  warning  so  pregnant  of  meamng.  At  the  time 
appointed  we  therefore  set  to  work,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  next  fan- 
noon  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  enemy,  if  he  4same, 
would  meet  with  a  warm  reception.  Bnt,  although  he  did  not  eome,  we 
neglected  no  precautien,  I  am  proud  to  say;  trenefaes  were  ds^  all 
around  the  town ;  walls  were  built,  by  the  simple  prooess  of  pulling^dowo 
houses;  every  aooessible  point  was  defended  By  m  gan,  and  we  began  to 
breathe  freely  again,  and  refresh  our  exhausted  frames  ^iih  ratkm  lusa. 
But  the  danger  was  not  yet  averted,  the  Ides  of  January  were  sot  yet 
passed,  and  on  the  6th  of  that  genial  month  was  fought  the  tremendoDi 
engagement  which  will  be  known  to  our  children's  children  under  the 
name  of  the  battle  of  the  Mosoor  Y(Hc 

Imagine  the  sensation  which  would  be  produced  in  a  quiet  oonniiy 
village,  were  a  breathless  messenger  to  enter  the  ofauroh  on  a  Sondar 
morning  just  as  service  was  commencing,  and  announce  with  fine  as 
pallid  as  that  which  diew  Priam's  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night,  that  s 
rampant  tiger  had  escaped  from  Wombweirs  menagerie,  and  was  quietly 
regaling  on  the  parish  bull  just  in  front  of  the  parson's  bay-vrindo«r. 
Such  a  feeling,  I  can  assure  you,  I  entertained  when  I  saw  a  booted  and 
spurred  hussar  enter  our  church  at  Rertoh  (generally  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  dancing-room  of  a  boarding-school  in  the  pelmy  days  of  the 
town),  and  whisper  mysteriously  to  his  commanding  officer.  How  much 
was  the  feeling  aggravated  when  the  said  commanding  officei^  quitted  the 
room,  and  the  clergyman  announced  there  would  be  no  service  tfast 
morning  1  On  reaching  the  street  rumours  fell  thick  and  fast,  like  leaves 
on  Vallombrosa,  but  the  favourite  one  was  that  Fort  Paul  and  Yeni- 
kaleh  were  already  taken,  and  that  the  Russ  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
Kertch.  Endless  were  the  gallopings  of  aide-de-camps  about  the  streets ; 
fearful  was  the  discord  of  the  fifes  and  drums  among  the  .Turks;  direful 
was  the  commotion  among  the  European  officers  ;  great  was  the  glee  of 
the  Russian  inhabitants  at  the  thought  that  the  Csar  would  have  his  own 
again.     Unluckily,  feaxa,  hopes,  agitation,  and  forebodings  were  deslioed 
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•io'lie'  ^aadly  inlhietaoos ;  no  Rnsiiaiis  made  their  apfieflfRiioe^  and  after 
fbur  hours  of  aaxioiu  anticipation  the  troops  marched  down  the  hill  agttn, 
to  enjoy  iheir  pillaff,  and  boast  of  the  mighty  deeds  they  would  have  done 

^  if  the  Russians  had  only  dared  to  attack  the  conouerors  of  the  world. 

'  For  my  part,  I  ean  only  say  I  am  deucedly  gkd  they  did  not. 

Thus  things  went  on  through  the  month  of  January.  Our  leaders 
very  wisdy  kept  the  troops  on  the  qui  mve  and  ready  to  turn  out  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  if  it  did  nothing  else,  it  gave  them  a  healthy  occu* 
pation,  and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  their  European  officers. 
The  only  apprehension  I  entertained  was  that  the  cry  of  "  wolf ''  might 
be  raised  too  often,  but  lam  happy  to  say  I  was  agreeably  disappointed ; 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  the  Turks  were  prepared  for  a  scrimmage, 
and  I  dare  say  if  the  Russians  had  come  they  would  have  fought  bravely 
behind  the  stone  walls  which  tfiey  had  so  admirably  constructed.  From 
all  I  have  seen  I  should  say  that  the  Turks  ought  to  make  the  finest 
masons  in  the  world  ;  their  talent  in  building  walls  of  surprising  h^ght 
and  thickness  is  truly  wonderful;  and  even  if  the  said  walls  were  only 
suited  for  an  army  of  Brobdigna|^giaQS  to  fire  over,  still  the  Lilliputian 
Turks  had  the  advantage  of  being  out  of  harm's  way,  and  that  feeling 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  arousing  the  pluck  of  even  the  most  timid, 
whether  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Bhuddist. 

AH  this  time,  however,  the  Turks  were  getting  into  a  very  efficient 
state  of  discipline;  at  firat,  they  had  been  difficult  to  manage,  owing  to 
thar  prejudices  running  counter  to  their  interests,  hut  at  last  the  latter 
gained  the  day,  and  the  victory  was  won-^-«  harder  matter,  by  the  way, 
than  the  capture  of  the  MalakhoiF.  Their  native  officers,  annoyed  at  tne 
subordinate  position  into  which  they  were  thrust,  thwarted  the  European 
qffioers  in  every  possible  way.  Add  to  this  the  prevalent  ignorance- of 
the  language,  and  the  foolish  bullying  of  some  European  officers,  who 
treated  the  Turks  like  a  conquered  nation,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  we  only  owe  our  present  existence  to  the  marvellous  foresight  and 
cool  calculation  of  our  muoh-beloved  commander,  General  Vivian.  But 
to  elucidate  this  matter  I  ought  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  Contingent. 

When  it  first  entered  the  wise  head  of  Lord  Stratford— a  man  who, 
whatever  his  faults  of  temper  may  be,  has  the  most  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  Turkish  character — that  the  Turkish  army  contained  the  elements 
of  success,  although  thwarted  by  the  incompetency  of  the  pashas  and 
native  officers,  he  proposed  that  the  Ottoman  troops  should  be  taken  into 
English  pay  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Turkish,  but  with  the  advantage  that 
they  should  be  well  clothed,  well  fed,  regpilarly  paid,  and  be  officered  by 
Europeans.  The  Sultan  acquiesced,  and  with  his  peculiar  Oriental  slave 
notions,  handed  over  various  regiments,  principally  mauvais  8ujei$,  who 
were  encamped  atBiyuk  Dereh,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Contingent  Most 
of  these  men  were  Redifs,  or  militia-men,  who  had  already  served  their 
time,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  being  robbed  of  their  liberty 
and  being  commanded  by  infidels  induced  them  to  desert  And  this  was 
the  g^eat  mistake  in  the  formation  of  the  Contingent.  Had  they  been 
removed  immediately  to  some  spot  where  they  could  not  have  deserted, 
much  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided.  However,  they  were  at  length 
taken  to  Kertch,  and  then  the  process  of  reducing  them  to  a  degree  of 
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andmnwmwto  tact  a£4«eiMral  Vmaa  caoaot  be  juffieimtij  ftftiaadi  His 
fi£»*Bid  tfaM«  of  tiM^  &9  Eainpoani  mtteckod  to  die  fives  «ew  «k  ihe* 
iDa&}r  of  a  number  of  ea  uaBMtigetod  ruffimeea  weie  ever  yet  eoi^pre* 
gated  togetber.  It  was  ianKwihlo  to  aay  lit  wlud  moioent  tbey  mig^ 
■ebel  and  ran  aniiok,  thiakiag  it  ne  doubt  a  anoat  BMntoiioiia  aotieo  to 
eztivpate  aa  many  of  tbe  iafidela  aa  tbeyeould.  Bat  GeaeralYiiaaa  bided 
bia  time»  a&d  waa  well  auppovtad  by  hia  oAeen.  Coociliatien  iraa  lue 
poliej,  uad  be  aueoeeded,  I  believe^  beyond  bia  moat  dajM^ABtaeipatioaa. 
Witbiii  tbvee  montba  be  converted  a  jaoleaa  body  of  AlbaAiaD8»  Ariia« 
outa,  and  Pallikars  into  a  bigbly  diaeiplined  fevce,  and  tbia  waa  effiaoted 
witlKHit  tbe  ali^teat  diateifattMe.  The  Tuxk,  bewever  bigoted^  began  tn 
find  oat  tba^  akboagb  tliree-and-loHrneace  per  montb  was  very  amatt 
pay,  still  it  waa  paid  bim  ivgulaidy^  witkoat  any  poxtaon  adbering  to  ib» 
fingevs  ef  tbe  pasba,  and  the  elethea  he  seoeiTod  weae  &x  superior  to 
anything  be  haid  ever  ae^i  in  his  beloved  Stasaboul.  Add  to  tfaat^  tbe 
Eucopean  offieers  treated  him  aa  a  feUow-creatuse  :  be  had  not  to  erawl 
be&re  febeai  and  kotoo  aa  if  te  a  saperior  being  ;  he  bad  a  right  of  appeal 
agaaaat  ii^cBtiee,  and  he  gradually  awoke  to  a  peroeption  lliat  he  wae  a 
MAi^  enjoying  ihe  blessings  eaid  privileges  of  natare»  and  no  kmger  tJi» 
slave  to  accident  and  caprice.  Bere,  then,  waa  one  great  point  gained^ 
and  ait  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  native  offieeca  was  sapped.  They 
eould  no  longer  tyranmse  over  and  pAonder  the  traopa  with  impanity,  and 
althongh  their  biatved  of  the  English  waa  redoubled,  atill  thia  waa  move 
than  cempensated  by  the  interest  and  affection  the  k>wer  ranks  began  te 
feel  inns* 

The  diffienlties  tbe  Earojpean  offioevs  had  to  contend  with  weM  aet 
dight;  their  ignoranee  of  the  language^  and  being  compelled  to  tsuat  ^ 
dgiiigomanflj  generally  in  league  with  the  Tnddsb  oiiaen»  were  a  grealt 
fltomblisig^bloeky  but  they  managed  to  eiimb  ever  it,  owing  to  tbe  peealiar 
fositiDn  they  held.  This  I  bad  better  attempt  to  explain  as  eoaciaely  aa 
poasible. 

By  the  OMistitution  eriginaUy  given  to  the  Turkish  Contingeiit,  eaok 
regiment  consisted  of  eight  companies,  commanded  by  the  usnal  Tuahi^ 
offiDers^  but  their  actions  being  contsolied  by  three  European  offioese — 
the  fiast  in  cemaaand,  the  aeoond  in  ocHninand,  and  the  adjutant  fiy 
this  paoeess  tbe  Btn--ba8h]9  or  Tuakish  commandant,  waa  deseeded  to  tlw 
isaitb  fdaoe  instead  of  tbe  first,  and,  indeed,  became  to  all  intents  and 
pnapoaaa  a  nonofttify,  eamept  ae  jegarded  the  internal  adminiaitiatian  o£ 
the  regiment,  for  be  was  eoafverted  into  a  species  of  intermediator  between 
the  Eaaopean  officers  and  tbe  troops.  This  naturally  enoagh  gaUbd  tim 
baaghty  Oaaoanli;  hot  l3iis  was  not  the  wocst:  in  proeesa  of  time  super- 
BumeEax^  eaptaiaa  wem  attached  to  the  regiments,  aU  of  them  claiiniaig 
and  obtauuag  rank  abone  the  Turkish  offioecs.  in  point  of  fao^  the  Bia- 
baaht  waa  coivserted  inta  what  in  the  Indian  army  is  designated  a  JSub- 
hadar  Ma^.  The  Turkiah  offioens,  as  a  natural  eon8e<|nenee,  deteated  ' 
as,  and  would  gladly  have  indaoed  a  muday,  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
hut  they  set  to  work  too  late.  By  the  time  tk^y  began  to  see  the  aao- 
aaleua  position  they  weaa  called  on  te  assume,  tbe  Eupopoan  officei% 
witkftw  eaeeptkaH^  bad  eoariliated  the  Tuaks,  who  weae  wUliag  to  felr 
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kw  wpheMME  ifaagr  Jb4  Had  tlM  Cottbing«nVhow«r€r,  been  a  j^ 
iMtitiitie%  lA  «M  eMBMntfy  Mieived  «ikaii  the  TwkUi  offieen  wovIiUmm 
faeeB>  fradually  imaded,  and  eikini  xsiatd  fvcm  the  naks  to  oeenpy  thek 
plaeep.  Bad  this  been  deo*,  I  h«fe  ao  hesitation  in  decknn^  tbtib  few 
■atiom  wecdd  have  huk  a  fiaer  body  of  nan  at  thiir  oommaad  diaa  iim 
Torkiah  CoBtiageMt 

Bat  the  mmi  effect  paodaDed  hj  the  procoaeo  •£  European  offiaan 
was  even  sKm  flcupeiwii^  than  the  physieid.  On  first  joiniBg  the  Ce»* 
ting^ent,  I  heaid  of  naneaom  awdoM  and  lobheriee  reeendy  coMmitted; 
gravea  were  desecroted,  and  wonen  aflsatfinatad,  after  being  espofed  ta 
the  maat  Bhockiag  indigwtiw  But^  after  a  short  apaee,  all  this  ceaeed  m 
if  by  magic.  General  Vivian,  by  an  ezcelleatt  eyatem  of  finaneas  bkaded 
wim  kindness  showed  the  tMopa  that  ha  waa  detennined  to  punish  the 
giuUy,  wd  reward  the  good,  in  &ot,  it  cttaaot  be  denied  that  the  Tmfc, 
r^aFded  as  a  soldier^  is  the  vevy  best  raw  naleiial  that  can  be  procmad* 
It  would  be  dificalt  to  find  in  any  amy  soldiers  so  modest  in  their  »e- 
fwreRkents  as  the  Tnridsh,  or  any  sttbafied  with  a»  little,  or,  indeed,  with 
nothing  at  aUL  With  a  hunp  of  bread,  sonie  soger,  and  efaeese,  in  hie 
pockety  this  soldier  will  endure  the  greatest  &tigae ;  he  will  follow  widi* 
oiU  a  asaraia*  wherever  his  leader  may  take  £m,  and  when  utterly  as- 
hanilcd  he  recruits  his  strength  hy  singing  one  of  the  patriotic  song^ 
which  goaerally  throw  the  Turks  into  a  state  of  ecstatie  delight. 

It  b  curious  to  walich,  as  I  have  done,  the  utter  oeatenapt  of  deadi 
with  which  the  Turkish  soldier  auuvhes  to  meet  the  £90 ;  he  knows  that 
his  destiny  hae  been  fixed  sinee  the  day  of  his  birdi ;  he  knows  that  ht 
must  die  wheaever  his  time  oemea^  aod  diaA  a  whole  paik  of  artillery 
would  miss  Um,  if  his  destiny  so  deeeees  it;  finafly,  he  knows  that,  if  hie 
&I1  in  battle,  he  will  go  straightway  to  Paiadiae,^--and  won't  he  be  hettv 
o£F  tiieve  than  in  thw  world  of  esres?  The  same£wling,  indeed,  paoi' 
dominates  with  the  Turks  whenever  the  approach  of  death  is  fsh.  I 
have  seen  them  dying  here  in  the  hospitaJs,  and  the  oalmness  of  thtir 
demeanour  would  ahune  many  a  Christian  :  let  diem  once  be  perauadol 
that  they  aee  booked  for  another  worid,  aoJ  the  surgeon  may  lock  up  hie 
medicaments  agab — no  pemuaiion  will  induoe  the  Turk  to  attempt  ia 
frustrate  the  designs  of  Phwidenoe. 

Although  the  pay  of  the  privates  only  amamts  to  twenty  piastns  a 
month,  still  the  aokliem  aae  so  asrvii^,  and  their  wants  so  smalls  that  ii  is 
ampdi^  sufficient  for  lhem«  Maivf  of  diem  widi  whom  I  have  spokoa 
appear  to  prefer  the  old  Turkish  system  of  irregular  payments  to  ouaB» 
la  the  first  place,  the  Saltan's  treasury  served  them  as  a  species  -of 
savings  bank,  and  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  about  hia 
little  ci^tal  in  his  waist-scacf.  There  is  another  Hgbt,  too,  in  which  <the 
asldier  negaods  the  matter :  if  he  happens  to  fidl  in  battle,  and  dees  aai 
happen  to  carry  his  money  about  vnth  him,  he  is  suae  that  it  wiU  not  &H 
mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy  afker  lus  death ;  and  as  the  comamn  Tads 
ii  genemlly  very  era^g,  or  at  least  highly  eeoaomicalt  he  natnsatty 
pwfen  malEii^  a  will  ia  favour  al  hb  padishah  than  of  the  dogs  it 
Moaoov.  I  £ave  met  Bedib  belonging  to  the  Contin^»ent  who  haaa 
shama  me  savings  to  die  anaoant  of  five  or  six  hundred  piastres,  and  ish 
gasdbd  adth  jDes^ranihle  dd^glrt  the  bedilihs,  or  haak-4iote8,  wlrieh  drngr 
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carried  in  front  of  them.  If  we  calctilate  that  a  soldier  spends  about  a 
postre  a  month*  on  himself — ^and  few  do  more>— -after  five  years'  service 
he  can  have  saved  at  least  five  hundred  piastres,  or,  according  to  Turkish 
notions,  is  a  well-to-do  man,  with  taking  into  calcula^on  the  little  back- 
shish which  he  manages  to  draw  out  of  the  English  officers.  One  of  thefif 
principal  amusements  during  the  winter,  when  the  exchange  was  up  at 
147,  was  to  stop  us  in  the  street  with  a  *^  Sovran,  Johnny,"  displaying  at 
the  same  time  twenty  shillings  in  silver,  which  they  were  prepared  to 
exchange.  We  frequently  humoured  them,  and  no  doubt  they  made  a 
very  profitable  thing  by  it.  In  addition  to  his  pay,  the  soldier  receives 
an  excellent  ration  of  meat,  bread,  rice,  and  vegetables,  and,  in  truth,  has 
not  the  slightest  cause  for  complaint. 

When  the  Turks  were  first  handed  over  to  us  by  the  padishah,  nothing 
could  have  furnished  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  state  of  his  exchequer 
than  their  deplorable  appearance.  Even  his  crack  regiments,  that  had 
fought  so  bravely  at  Silistria,  were  in  rags,  and  armed  with  old  flint 
muskets.  But  English  money  soon  made  an  alteration  in  this:  any 
quantity  of  new  clothes  have  been  issued ;  and  had  the  war  lasted,  the 
whole  of  the  Contingent  would  have  been  armed  by  this  time  with  Mini6 
rifles,  obtained  from  Balaklava,  when  the  new  Enneld  Pritchett  rifle  was 
issued  to  the  English  army.  And  I  must  say  that  the  Turkish  soldiers 
deserve  good  weapons  :  as  a  body  they  are  the  finest  marksmen  I  ever 
'saw,  as  their  targets  will  abundantly  testify,  and  their  care  of  their 
muskets  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  sentries,  when  on  dutv,  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  in  polishing  up  their  barrels  with  a  piece  of 
oiled  rag,  and  rust  is  quite  unknown  among  them.  Their  great  fiiult, 
however,  is  their  unmilitary  appearance,  produced  in  the  following  way : 
no  Turk  was  ever  yet  known  to  throw  away  a  rag  as  long  as  it  held 
together,  and,  consequently,  when  new  clothes  were  issued,  the  Turks 
put  them  on  over  the  old  ones,  which  did  not  produce  the  most  soldier- 
like effect  in  the  world.  Great  were  the  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
English  oflicers  to  rectify  this,  but  I  am  afraid  Turkish  preju^ces  for 
dirt  are  irradicable.  In  truth,  there  never  Was  a  greater  fallacy  propa- 
gated than  the  one  touching  the  cleanliness  of  the  Turks.  They  may 
use  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  at  that  season ;  during  the  winter  I  can  only  say  they 
were  fearfully  suffering  from  hydrophobia.  In  fact,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  a  Turk  wears  his  shirt  till  it  falls  off  his  back,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  state  in  which  he  must  be  during  the  hot 
weather ;  and  so,  I  dare  say,  from  a  motive  of  self-defence,  he  indulges  in 
copious  ablutions. 

The  Contingent  affords  any  person  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  ample 
opportunities  to  realise  the  alterations  made  by  Sultan  Mahmud  in  the 
organisation  of  his'  army.  The  reform  dates  from  the  fall  of  the  Janis- 
saries :  uniform,  arms,  and  manoeuvres  (partly)  were  borrowed  from  the 
Europeans,  and  the  government  is  still  striving  to  perfect  the  process  of 
transition  ;  but  the  war  allowed  no  leisure  time  to  follow  it  up ;  and  the 
hatred  of  the  Giaour,  summoned  up  and  fostered  by  the  Moscov,  placed 
the  Turkish  soldier  in  a  state  of  unpleasant  opposition  to  his  external 
appearance.     The  general  spirit  among  the  Nizam  is,   in  one  word, 
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braver^  and  Uiad  obedience* — wben  not  on  duty  a  somenrfaat  exaggeraled 
cordiality  between  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers :  the  rea«m 
is,  because  the  latter  are  very  little  above  the  others  in  educadon. 
Officers  and  privates  sit  in  the  same  coffee-house,  and  if  a  mulazim  hsp- 
pens  to  come  in  late^  and  cannot  find  a  seat  on  the  carpets,  be  may  place 
nimseif  very  contentedly  on  the  bare  ground,  for  he  is  quite  certain 
none  of  the  men  will  move  for  him.  And  now  for  a  word  or  two  aboni 
the  officers. 

The  education  of  the  real  Turkish  officer  may  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
known quantity ;  the  few  to  be  met  with  displaying  any  intelligence^ 
have  been  instructed  in  London,  Faris^  or  Vienna,  and  these  are  cer- 
tainly very  polished  and  amiable  men.  Their  scale  of  pay,  especially 
among  the  noDKX)mmissiened  officers,  is  very  low :  in  the  inrantry  a  cor- 
poral has  30  piastres,  a  sergeant  60  piastres  per  month.  A  lieutenant 
gets  his  180  piastres,  clothes  and  rations ;  a  captain  270  piastres  and  two 
rations.  From  this  point  a  strange  discrepancy  commences,  for  a  colonel 
receives  1800  piastres  and  16  rations  for  man  and  horse,  while  the  field* 
marshal  receives  75,000  piastres  per  month,  and  rations  worth  at  least 
60,000  more.  The  principle  of  giving  pecuniary  compensation  for  sur- 
plus rations  has  been  maintained  in  the  Turkish  Contingent,  and  henoe 
arises  the  anomaly  that  the  Bin-bashi  is  actually  better  paid  than  the 
English  adjutant  of  the  regiment. 

.  One  of  the  principal  causes  which  has  gained  us  the  good^will  of  the 
Turkish  soldiersy  is  the  wonderful  attention  paid  them  by  the  Ekiglish 
medical  men.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
Turkish  Hakim-bashis,  can  easily  imagine  the  delightful  change  the 
Turks  must  experience  in  being  attended  by  highly*educated  men.  Aud^ 
ipdeed,  the  medical  officers  have  efiected  wonders:  they  have  overcome 
prejudices  which  appeared,  at  first  starting,  insurmountable  ;  and  though 
they  had  been  severely  tried  by  a  very  dangerous  outbreak  of  scurvy, 
they  were  enabled  (greatly  assisted  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the 
purveyor  to  the  forces)  to  check  it,  without  any  great  loss  of  life. 

Dr.  M'Pherson,  the  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  has  been  inde- 
iatigable  in  bringing  everything  into  good  working  order,  and  I  am  sure 
he  feels  amply  satisfied  with  the  result.  Nor  have  the  Europeans  of  the 
force  been  neglected  :  they  had  a  fine  hospital  detached  for  their  own  use^ 
and  Staff- Surgeon  Irvine  and  Dr.  Bogle  have  contrived  to  keep  it  re- 
markably free  of  patients.  In  fact,  the  healthy  condition  of  the  Turkish 
Contingent  has  been  a  matter  of  general  remark  at  English  head-quarters, 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  spoke  in  high  terms  of  commenda- 
tion of  the  labours  of  our  medical  staff. 

The  amount  of  the  Contingent  at  present  quartered  in  Kertch,  Yeni- 
kaleh,  and  Fort  Paul,  is  about  16,000  men,  composing  16  regiments  of 
infantry,  6  batteries  of  artillery,  and  1  battery  of  horse  artillery.  The 
latter  is  confessedly  the  crack  arm  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  the  men  we 
possess  do  not  b^ie  their  reputation.  They  perform  their  manoeuvres 
most  creditably,  and  I  believe  would  fight  bravely  if  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself.  Indeedj  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Turks  as  feur  as 
readiness  to  fight  is  concerned ;  and  taking  into  consideration  that  they 
have  been  in  firont  of  the  enemy  the  whole  of  the  vrinter,  in  daily  ex- 
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fciatinn  of  «n  afttack,  tfie  gwwwi  offioer  reetiietipg  tiieiwe  oii 
Medals  to  tkose  penons  who  won  froMBt  before  tbe  9th  of  September 
anean  to  act  with  peculiar  kaffshaaBS  towards  theau  I  truet,  ikon^hy 
tint  aone  getttleman  of  an.  ioqnnAg^  tunir  of  mwd  wili  jet  brng^  3m 
matter  before  the  ^  House/' 

fist,  after  all,  Kertch  was  bm  abeninahly  dull  pboe  dnraig  the  winter 
aeaiihs :  one  got  tared  after  a  while  of  imwntiag  shsivefl^  and  wheat  that 
occupation  was  gone  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Salt  pealE,  too^ 
palled  npoB  the  aenses,  and  frerii  meat  was  aot  to  be  had,  owing  to  the 
tearar  felt  by  the  Tartars  of  the  Rnssiains.  Henoe  the  eaHumplaon  of 
pKserved  meats  was  peodigioas :  still  more  prodigious  thai  of  brandy* 
aadl'water  and  Cavendish  tobacco.  Froos  sheer  want  of  eoaoothing  te 
^  a  roan  would  invite  his  fnends  to  a  ameke,  and  the  Mscdit  would  be  a 
anrare  headache  in  the  morning.  One  ontetpffisiBg  indsiadoal  imported 
fame  soda  water,  for  which  he  only  charged  4s.  6<i  a  bottle  ;  but  that 
(was  soon  disposed  o^  by  the  bottles  buKSttog  from  ih»  oold,  leaving  him 
a  oonsiderabie  loser  by  the  tranaaction.  Bat,  by  Heavons !  the  oold  was 
intense ;  a  piercing  easterly  wind  would  blow  for  weeks  in  suaeession, 
amd  the  bay  would  be  completely  froien  over,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
ML  easy  matter  to  walk  across  right  to  Taman.  That,  hosrew,  afforded 
looio  relief  to  our  enitvi,  for  at  any  rate  we  oenld  go  on  beard  same  ship 
for  a  change,  instead  of  brooding  round  the  stove^  Books  weee  at  a 
ptemtuffl,  and  newspapers  prioeles^  for  at  times  no  mail  wonKd  arrive  for 
m  month,  owing  to  the  iee,  and  we  eould  piocure  no  infommtieiv  except 
the  lies  the  Tartam  chose  to  tell  us.  About  the  middle  of  Mareh  some 
eoterprising  iadividiials  got  up  raees^  which  would  have  been  aU  the 
nlaasanter  had  the  weather  been  warmer ;  bowofos»  they  ksted  three 
days,  and  afforded  a  tone  of  coovessation  for  nine^  so  they  wers  of  some 
service  in  their  wai.  The  only  other  amnsoment  I  can  speoify  during 
war-time  was  a  rioe  to  Yeni-kaleh,  or  Fort  Faul,  at  the  latter  ef  which 
places  a  very  ffood  idea  of  oamp-Hfe  could  bo  obtained^  as  the  troops  weie 
all  hutted,  and  exercised  many  ingenious  do^;es  in  keeping  out  the  cokL 
One  of  the  best  I  saw  was  a  wall  of  empty*  bottios,  abont  Jme  fiset  in 
iMBght,  all  of  which  the  owner  of  the  hut  prided  himself  on  having  been 
emptied  in  his  abode.  The  French  quarters  are  intesastini^  from  the 
Smb  of  their  havinr  exerdsed  ikeir  ingenuity  in  laying  out  gardens  and 
tsrraces.  I  don't  helieve,  for  my  part,  that  anything  vsenbi  giosr  on  ss 
hnsren  a  rock ;  but  still  the  idea  was  good. 

Yoni-kal^  is  a  very  peculiar  little  town  of  -msy  dirtr  hnuses,  bnik 
uninr  an  old  Genoese  fort.  The  atnets  are  xemamiUe  for  heii^  quits 
impassable  during  the  winter  mondis;  being  very  steepv  they  are  either 
tan  slippery  for  locoosotion  from  the  froet^  or  you  stick  np  to  your  knees 
in  mud,  owing  to  a  thaw :  these  appears  to  he  no  «dier  aHemative.  I 
should  say,  of  the  three  poets  of  the  Contingent,  it  n^MBsd  to  the  superw 
ktive  degree  of  dulness.  One  peouliar  fort  i  may  mentian  i%  that  these 
wasnot  asin^e  female  in  the  towub.  Soeh  an  abyss  of  desektion,  to  use 
die  words  of  the  poe^  nm  be  imagined,  bnt  cannot  be  dennfted ;  but 
wo  pam  it  over  in  mournful  silenos.  It  was  in  Yeni4ialeh  more  espoeially 
that  the  scorvy  housed,  and  dm  disease  at  «ne  tiase  attained  sueh  pto* 
portions  that  it  was  deemsd  adrisabfe  tDSoasovs  tfao  wasst^tfths  patients 
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on  bo«ri  a  ^Bnspoit,  eonv^urtod  'for  the  ooact  into  att  Tmyitoi  ddpi. 
Omog  to  th»  HBO  of  Imi^  qaantities  of  riee,  to  irfaioh  die  Torfai  am 
ospeciaHy  addicted,  the  dieease  bvoko  out  without  tmj  fmHunkmry  wtr»- 
mg  almoet,  and  it  was  n«t  tSl  the  sol^eni  bad  their  aUownoe  of  rice 
stopped  thai  any  head  cowld  he  made  againat  it.  Now  that  tiie  fine 
weadier  has  arrived,  we  are  quite  clear  of  any  diaoaooa  of  tm  ^pidemk 
Batore,  and  I  (rust  will  remain  so,  althetagh  d^  Roniaaa  in  the  towa 
bid  m  beware  of  the  Ides  of  Ma^.  I  shookl  think  that  Kerteh  wiaaid  be 
a  Terr  unhealthy  phuse  ia  the  haght  of  sanuner ;  there  are  no  treea  to 
affsrd  any  shelter,  and  the  danKag  white  hoases,  ooafthiaed  with  the 
dust,  ought,  by  all  the  laws  of  physi<^  to  baf«  a  tandeney  to  promote 
ophthalmia;  but  I  trust  we  shall  be  away  fipoai  hem  befeee  t^  si— iiiii' 
sets  in  with  its  usual  intensity. 

The  news  of  the  araustioe,  it  may  be  aapposod,  pvodoead  a  very 
i^greeable  change  among  us,  and  many  parties  were  speedily  firmed  to 
make  fierce  attacks  on  the  hares  which  were  said  to  swarm  just  heyoad 
our  oufiyiag  piohets.  When  the  Contittgent  first  came  to  Kerteh  a  great 
number  of  owaeriess  greyhounds  were  picked  up  by  tho  Turks,  and  now 
came  into  great  requisition,  quite  at  fancy  prioesL  They  are  a  wmty 
pecaKar  breed  of  dog,  much  lai^ger  and  move  poweaful  than  the  Engiisk 
greyhound,  with  long  bristly  hiur.  I  fisacy  they  are  in  some  way  related 
to  me  Fenian  dog  of  that  breed.  For  once,  then  was  truth  in  a  report 
arising  in  Kcrtoh :  tlhere  were  oceans  of  harei,  eanly  oaptnred,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  Contingent  was  soon  suMiag  from  a  aorfeit 
of  hare,  roasted,  jugged,  cr  baked.  At  the  sano  tbna  lai^  flocks  of 
bustards  were  found,  bat  they  wore  very  wary,  and  H  was  lary  xara  to 
bring  one  down.  The  of}ier/»YS  naiurm  of  this  part  of  thoOtioaaa 
consist  of  wild  dm^,  pigeons,  hoopoosi  and  larka  of  fidndoas  prooor- 
iaoas.  The  finest  skot  mado  dorn^  die  aimssthie  was  by  a  meoical 
man,  who  branght  down  two  large  eagles  with  one  charge  of  No.  6. 
They  were  solendid  bird%  and  possessed  of  extraordiaafy  vitality,  for 
though  one  of  them  had  a  penknife  paned  through  his  hrasn,  ke  had 
sufficient  strength  an  hoar  after  to  dutch  aae  by  his  tatoas^  and  give  me 
a  very  severe  dig.  Another  amuNmeiit  we  discovered  was  to  go  out 
among  the  Tartar  vilkges,  and  try  to  ftatemiee  with  the  inhabitants,  by 
devouring  their  eggs  and  milk.  The  peer  fottows  are  in  a  horrible  iHght 
at  the  tilroughtB  «!  peace,  for  iliey  folly  anticipate  having  tkeir  throats 
cut  by  the  Russians.  There  is  probahly  some  truth  ia  tlus  story,  for  we 
have  shipped  to  Stamhoal  the  whole  of  the  TMar  miiitta  we  eadbodied ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Cossacks  aaay  fool  an  nsdiantion  to 
levenge  theraeelvee  on  tkeir  next  of  kin.  These  Tartars,  though,  are  a 
wretched  set ;  they  are  the  biggest  cowards  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  foar  they  eotortain  of  the  Russians  would  be  kidicrous,  were  it  not, 
anfortunately,  too  well  founded.  They  live  in  the  eatreaie  of  powrty, 
and  rarely  know  wkat  the  tasto  of  meat  is ;  the  most  strikiag  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  those  who  have  beea  in  our  serviee  during  the  winter, 
and  are  now  so  ptamp  that  they  could  not  be  reeegnised  by  their  nearest 
friendsi  The  only  extravagance  they  appear  to  indulge  m  is  dress; 
Aey  wear  kvge  dreasing^gawas,  as  ft  weie^  made  of  red  and  yeDow 
striped  silk,  and  avenly  quUted,  bhe  sei^  tvoosers^  and  kalpaks<of  As- 
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trakan  lambskin.  They  are  very  fond  of  riding  at  a  break*neck  pace, 
and  how  they  stick  on  is  a  mystery ;  their  saddle  consisting .  of  a  hard 
leathern  pillow,  strapped  on  to  a  diabolical  wooden  framework,  and  look- 
ing like  a  patent  method  to  dislocate  your  limbs.  Their  horses  are  not 
very  bright  specimens,  being  generally  thin  and  badly  groomed;  in 
short,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  Tartars,  after  all  I  had  read  of 
them ;  for  I  had  expected  to  find  a  race  of  men  only  sullenly  yielding 
allegiance  to  the  Russians,  while  the  bare  truth  was  that  they  are  so 
frightened  that  they  dare  not  say  their  houses  are  their  own.  In  person 
you  find  here  and  there  some  fine  specimens,  were  it  not  for  their  Mon- 
golian eyes  and  flat  noses,  while  the  absence  of  beards  among  the 
younger  men  gives  them  an  appearance  of  effeminacy  when  compared 
with  the  Turkish  soldiers. 

The  news  of  peace  being  proclaimed  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  officers  of 
the  Contingent ;  for,  apart  from  the  loss  of  any  opportunity  of  trying 
the  mettle  of  our  troops  against  the  enemy,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended 
that  France  and  Russia  may  insist  on  our  being  disbanded.  If  so,  many 
of  the  officers  will  be  heavy  losers  ;  they  have  been  to  considerable  ex- 
pense in  providing  their  outfit,  and  it  is  even  a  moot  point  whether  we 
shall  obtain  any  compensation.  I  have  hopes,  however,  yet :  the  Turkish 
Contingent  has  cost  so  large  a  sum  in  formation  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  disband  it,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  peace 
of  Europe  is  far  from  being  ensured.  The .  great  stumbling-block  in 
Turkey  has  been  the  inefficiency  of  the  native  officers,  and  now,  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  Turkish  army  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  let  slip.  At  any  rate,  whatever  be  the 
result  of  the  next  five  mouths*  deliberation,  I  am  sure  many  persons  in 
England  sincerely  regret  that  we  were  not  sent  direct  to  Kars,  to  the 
relief  of  General  Williams  and  his  gallant  troops,  but  I  am  convinced  no 
one  can  regret  it  nK>re  earnestly  than  we  do. .  Besides,  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  Turkish  Contingent  is  actually  one  of  the 
cheapest  armies  that  ever  was  embodied  ;  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  very 
trifling,  and  although  the  English  officers  are  supposed  to  be  overpaid,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  possess  no  prospecdve  advantages 
like  those  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of  the  line.     But  a  truce  to  politics. 

April  17/A. — We  have  just  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from  a  Russian 
genera],  who  came  in  to  look  after  his  property — poor,  misguided  indi- 
vidual I  he  literally  did  not  find  two  stones  standing  on  each  other  on  the 
ancient  site  of  his  domicile,  but  was  shown  them  converted  into  the  town 
wall  of  defence.  The  look  of  consternation  with  which  he  regarded  the 
destruction  is  said  to  have  been  very  great.  What  the  Russians  will  do  with 
the  town  when  it  is  evacuated  by  the  Allies  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  should 
advise,  if  they  have,  any  regard  to  their  own  interests,  that  they  should 
desert  it  altogether,  or  else  the  stenches  produced  by  the  Turks  will  raise 
them  up  a  foe  in  the  shape  of  fever,  more  deadly  than  were  the  bayonets 
of  the  Allies  at  Inkerman.  I  think  I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that 
there  are  not  six  houses  in  the  town  nabi table  by  ladies  :  windows  and 
doors  were  removed  at  an  early  date  by  the  French  Chasseurs^  who 
evinced  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  appropriatmg  everything  that  was  not  too 
hot  or  too  heavy,  and  even  the  few  sticks  of  furniture  that  had  been 
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s^Ved  were  in  most  instanees  conyerted  into  firewood.  Of  coui^  whto 
ab  the  mischief  poasihle  had  heen  done,  stnn^ent  orders  were  issued  to 
pttt  a  stop  to  die  **  looting ;"  and  when  our  fellows  left  off,  as  in  duty 
i>ound,  the  ruffianly  Greelu  and  Maltese  set  to  work  on  their  own  account; 
How  well  thej  succeeded  may  he  seeti  irom  &e  ftet^  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  pictures  have  heen  for  sale^  evidentlj  taken  from  the 
Russian  houses.  Ldtrinncally  they  are  of  no  great  Tslue, — ^the  hest  I  hare* 
seen  was  sold  for  forty-two  guineas,  being  richly  encased  in  silver-gilV 
but  they  are  interesting  in  consequence  or  their  religious  (?)  character^ 
A  saint  averages  in  the  market  about  five  shillings ;  a  Bogoroditza  about, 
seven-and-six ;  while  any  allegorical  picture,  wira  a  quantity  of  figures, 
will  fetch  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings.  They  are  all  of  a  very 
medieval  character,  and  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
brethren,  such  impossible  postures  being  only  known  to  Byzantine  artists. 
But  these  Greeks  nave  found  other  occupations  besides  pictnxe-deallng  ;- 
they  have  recently  taken  to  midnight  assassination,  and  in  one  week> 
murdered  three  unhappy  wretches.  All  attempts  to  discover  them  have 
been  in  vain,^and  our  only  remedy  is  an  increased  amount  of  patrolling.  < 

Since  the  proclamation  of  peace  it  is  marvellous  to  notice  tne  number 
of  persons  who  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  streets.  It  is  cur- 
rently supposed  they  have  been  concealed  in  cellars  during  the  winter, 
wisely  objecting  to  expose  themselves,  afber  past  experiences,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turks.  Shops,  too,  are  being  gradually  opened, 
and,  what  is  more,  are  well  stocked,  though  where  the  articles  come  fix)m 
is  unknown.  But  the  character  of  the  Russians  appears  to  be  conceal- 
ment. By  the  word  ^*  shop,"  must  not  be  supposed  anything  like  what 
we  see  in  civilised  countries;  they  are  generally  gloomy  holes,  particularly 
dirty,  and  guarded  by  a  female  Cerberus,  with  her  head  bound  in  a  white 
napkin,  and  herself  muffled  up  in  a  long  black  cloak,  which  appears  an 
heirloom,  handed  down  through  many  generations.  In  fact,  the  only 
way  to  describe  a  Russian  logically  is  as  a  cloak-wearing  being,  for 
they  never  leave  off  those  garments  winter  or  summer,  and  are  popularly 
supposed  to  sleep  in  them.  But  the  horrible  smell  in  their  houses  is  past 
bearing ;  they  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  do  not  possess  even  the 
commonest  articles  of  civilisation;  and  this  rule  is  equally  true  both  of 
great  and  small.  In  fiict,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  Turk  and 
Russian  in  the  matter  of  dirt,  except  that  when  it  is  a  wonderfully  fine 
day  the  Turk  may  be  seen  washing  his  one  shirt ;  but  this  I  have  never 
witnessed  among  the  Russians. 

The  Turks,  as  may  be  imagined,  are  in  high  glee  at  peace,  and  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  their  beloved  Stamboul.  Their  notions  of  the 
future  of  their  country  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  curious.  Yesterday 
I  was  talking  with  a  Bin-bashi,  and  he  kindly  volunteered  to  tell  me  the 
arrangements  the  padishah  had  made.  He  stated  that  the  Turks  and 
English  were  going  to  combine  to  kick  the  French  (whom  he  remarked 
parenthetically  were  "  chok  fenai**)  out  of  Stamboul :  that>  after  that,  the 
Turkish  army  was  going  to  Inghilterra,  and  the  English  troops  remain 
in  Turkey,  and  that  peace  and  fraternisation  would  last  between  the  two 
nations  for  ever.  How  it  is  the  French  have  rendered  themselves  so 
odious  to  the  Turks,  I  cannot  say  :  but  we  have  derived  one  advantage 
from  the  last  war — ^if  advantage  it  can  be  called — in  making  the  Turks,  as 
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a  body,  lower  ns,  dr  our  money.  The  same  Bm-baahi  told  me  another  curioua 
tale  as  eairant  among  his  oountcymen ;  namely,  that  in  London  there 
was  a  cave  of  fabulous  proportions,  brimming  full  of  '<  liras,"  and  guarded 
by  an  old  woman  of  vinegar  aspect ;  and  that  whenerer  our  sultan  wanted 
a  few  millions,  he  applied  to  the  old  lady,  who  accommodated  him  to  any 
amount.  I  fancy  I  have  read  that  this  story  was  also  heard  in  China ;  if 
80,  it  is  curious  to  tiaee  the  tradition.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  by  the 
way,  to  convey  to  the  Turks  any  idea  of  our  being  governed  by  a  sove- 
reign lady  ;  if  you  try  to  explain  it,  they  evidently  mix  her  up  with  the 
aforesaid  old  woman. 

I  am  airaid  my  readers  will  find  this  article  very  rambling  and  desol- 
toiy,  but  it  has  one  merit,  that  of  being  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  ex- 
periences during  a  winter  at  Kertch.  I  have  omitted  much  which  is  not 
of  general  interest,  but  I  can  say  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  very 
comfortable  in  the  enemy's  country.  Of  course,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  grumbiiog  at  first,  but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to 
minor  privations.  Thus  I  am  perfectly  contented  to  eat  hare,  although 
gooseberry-jam  has  to  be  substituted  for  currant-jelly ;  nor  do  I  turn  up 
my  nose  because  I  am  forced  to  satisfy  myself  with  a  caper-sauee  as  a 
sueeedaneum  for  lobster  with  my  turbot. 

But  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  were  I  to  close  my  paper  without  re- 
ferring to  Commissary*General  Adams  and  his  stafi^,  and  thanking  them 
for  the  exertions  they  made  on  our  behalf.  Not  one  single  day  have  we 
been  on  short  rations^  and  this  was  an  astonishing  feat,  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  for  more  than  three  months,  off  and  on,  lliere  was  no  com- 
municatioa  seawaids,  owing  to  the  bay  being  frozen  over.  We  have 
confessedly  been  better  fed  than  the  army  at  Balaklava  even  at  the  best 
period,  and  we  have  experienced  none  of  those  privations  which  are  gene- 
rally expected  on  the  organisation  of  a  new  force.  So  far,  indeed,  were 
precautions  taken,  that  salt  pork  was  never  once  served  out  to  the  Turks, 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  16,000  or  17,000  men  had  to 
be  rationed  daily,  it  showed  a  wonderful  amount  of  provision  on  the  part 
of  General  Adams  that  all  his  arrangements  were  so  well  carried  out. 

Nor  have  we  been  overtroubled  with  red-tape,  that  usual  curse  of 
armies :  it  is  true  that  a  few  instances  have  happened,  but  the  dispensers 
of  tape  were  so  heartily  laughed  at,  that  they  were  only  too  glad  to  fall 
into  the  customs  of  the  rest.  An  excellent  esprit  de  corps  has  been 
maintained,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  the  Turkish  Contingent,  both 
under  General  Vivian  and  his  successor,  General  Mitchell,  has  been  ren- 
dered a  most  efficient  force.  Whether  it  will  yet  have  an  opportunity 
to  display  that  efficiency,  rests  widi  folk  at  home  ;  I  can  only  wish  that 
a  commission  might  be  sent  out  to  inspect  us,  and  I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  apprehension  about  our  permanent  establishment. 
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Thb  cold  winter,  long  and  sharp  that  jear,  had  given  place  to  spiing ; 
bul  ihe  mornings  and  erenings  weie  dreary,  and  the  east  wind,  which 
prevailed,  penetrated  to  the  very  warmest  house  in  Wexlx>rourii^--a 
fashionable  town  for  invalids,  noted  ail  over  England  for  its  saliwiity. 
That  east  wind  had  struck  inflammation  to  the  chest  of  a  lovely  child, 
and  was  quickly  carrying  it  away.  It  lay  on  its  mother's  knee  before 
the  fire.  She,  the  mother,  was  yonng  and  very  pretty,  but  delicate  and 
careworn.  Her  whole  heart  was  wound  up  in  this  child,  and  she  would 
not  believe  bnt  what  it  was  recovering. 

^< Don't  you  thiok  it  looks  a  little  better  than  it  did  this  morning?^ 
she  anxiously  asked,  raising  her  eyes  to  her  husband,  who  had  come  in, 
and  was  standing  near. 

He  made  an  evasive  reply,  for  he  was  a  physician,  and  he  knew  that 
the  child  was  dying.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front 
door,  and  Uiey  hewd  the  maid  show  the  visitor  into  the  consulting-room. 
Their  only  servant,  for  they  were  very  poor,  the  physician  trying  to 
struggle  into  praclice. 

^^  It's  Mr.  Fairfax,  sir,"  she  said,  entering  the  room. 

Now  Mr.  Fair^  was  Dr.  Elliot's  landlord,  and  the  physician,  for 
certain  reasons,  would  rather  have  had  a  visit  from  any  man,  living  or 
dead,  dian  from  him.  He  broke  out  into  an  impatient  word,  and  de- 
manded sharply  of  the  girl  why  she  admitted  htm.  She  was  beginning 
an  explanation,  but  he  would  not  stop  to  hear  it. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  began  Mr.  Fairfax,  who  owned  no  end  of  property  in 
Wexborough,  <^  I  am  not  come  upon  my  usual  visit,  and  that  I  told  your 
girl,  for  I  saw  she  was  preparing  the  old  answer.  You  know  that  house 
of  mine  in  the  Crescent,  which  was  to  be  let  furnished  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  Well,  it  is  let,  and  the  people  have  arrived  to-day.  A  lady  and 
gentleman  and  several  servants — plenty  of  money  there  seems  to  be, 
there.  The  gentleman  is  in  bad  health,  and  they  asked  me  to  recom- 
mend them  a  physician.     So  I  mentioned  you." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Dr.  Elliot,  with  animation. 

"  Yes,  but,  doctor,  we  don't  do  nothing  for  nothing,  in  this  world.  I 
shall  expect  part  of  the  fees  you'll  get  to  be  handed  to  me — ^for  back 
rent.  Without  my  recommendation  you  would  never  have  got  in  there, 
for  I  need  not  remind  you  that  there  are  physicians  in  Wexborough 
older  established  and  more  popular  than  you.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  It  is,"  answered  Dr.  Elliot.     "  Honour  bright." 

<<  Then  put  on  your  hat,  and  go  up  at  once.  They  want  to  see  you 
to-night.     If  umber  nme." 

Dr.  ElliDt  soon  reached  the  Crescent*  His  patient  was  seated  in  a 
room  alone.  One  leg,  cased  in  flannel,  was  raised  on  a  fbot^rest. 
Glasses  and  dessert  were  on  the  table,  though  moro  from  custom  than 
for  use,  just  now.  Dr.  Elliot's  card  loaA  preceded  him,  and  the  servant 
plaeed  a  chair. 
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<<  They  hare  brought  me  here  for  change  of  air,''  he  said  to  Dr. 
EUiot,  after  speaking  of  his  illness,  ''  but  I  have  little  faith,  myself  in 
any  change  being  beneficial.  Such  a  complication  of  disorders !  And 
now  this  attack  of  gout,  worse  than  any  I  have  erer  had.  I  am  a  young 
man  for  gout,  doctor ;  but  it  is  hereditaiy  in  our  family." 

When  Dr.  Elliot  was  writinfl^  the  prescription,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Mr.  Fairfax  had  not  mentioned  the  name,  so  he  asked  it  now.  Turh- 
berry,  he  thought  was  the  reply,  but  his  patient  was  taken  with  a  fit  of 

coughing  at  uie  moment.     He  wrote  it  *^ Tumberry,  Esquire.'' 

As  he  was  leaving  the  house  a  servant  came  up,  and  sud  his  mistress 
wished  to  see  him. 

The  lady  stood  in  the  drawmg-room  when  Dr.  Elliot  entered,  the  rays 
of  the  chandelier  falling  on  her.  He  was  struck  with  amazement  at  her 
beauty.  A  tall,  stately  woman  of  eight*and-twenty,  her  eyes  haughty, 
her  complexion  brilliant,  her  features  of  rare  contour. 

She  began  to  speak ;  he  began  to  speak ;  but  neither  finished.  Both 
stood,  awed  to  silence,  for  they  had  recognised  each  other,  and  to  neither 
was  the  recognition  palatable,  at  that  first  moment.  It  was  Mrs.  Turn* 
bull,  not  Tumberry,  and  Dr.  Elliot  saw  in  her  the  elder  sister  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  stolen  away  from  her  home  and  married  clandestinely, 
when  the  friends  on  both  sides,  his  and  hers,  opposed  their  union.  She 
saw  in  him  the  handsome,  harem-scarem  young  medical  student,  whom 
she  had  admired,  if  not  loved,  before  she  knew  his  heart  was  given  to  her 
aster.  That  was  eight  years  ago,  and  no  communication  had  been  held 
between  the  &milies  since.  Dr.  Elliot's  friends  had  helped  him,  wlule 
he  finished  his  studies  and  obtained  his  diploma.  Since  then  he  had  set 
up  at  Wexborough,  and  had  been  living  on,  he  hardly  knew  how,  waiting 
for  practice :  his  wife  would  have  said  struggling  on. 

Dr.  Elliot  held  out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Tumbull.  "May  I  hope  that 
the  lapse  of  time  has  softened  your  feelings  towards  me?"  he  said,  in  a 
low,  persuasive  tone — and  none  knew  how  to  speak  more  persuasively 
than  he.  "  Now  that  we  have  been  brought  together  in  this  strange 
way,  let  me  implore  a  recondliation — for  Louisa's  sake." 

Mrs.  Tumbull,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  put  her  hand  bto  his. 
''  For  Louisa's  sake,"  she  repeated.  "  Are  you  living  in  Wexborough  ? 
Have  you  a  flourishing  practice  ?" 

^'Not  flourishing.     Practice  comes  slowly  to  beginners." 

"  How  is  Louisa  ?    Is  she  much  altered  ?'' 

"  Very  much,  I  think.  The  loss  of  her  children  has  had  a  great  efiept 
upon  her." 

"  Ah !  you  have  children  then !"  An  old  jealous  feeling  of  bygone 
days  came  over  Mrs.  Tumbull.     She  had  had  none. 

<<  Yes,  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  them  all,  save  the  eldest.  I  have 
left  one  at  home  now,  in  Louisa's  arms,  dying." 

Mrs.  Tumbull  was  shocked,  and  a  better  feeling  returned  to  her.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  Louisa,"  she  exclaimed.     "  Suppose  I  go  now  ?" 

"  Now !"  cried  Dr.  EUiot,  in  a  dismayed  tone,  as  he  thought  of  the 
inward  signs  of  poverty  in  lus  house,  and  its  disordered  appearance  just 
then.  ^  But  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  to-night»  with  this  dying 
child." 

" Oh,  I  can  allow  for  that:  I  know  what  illness  is.    I  have  seen 
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enough  of  it  dnoe  I  married  Squire  Tumbull.  Wsit  one  moment,  and 
I  will  go  with  you." 

She  had  poi^essed  a  will  of  her  own  as  Clara  Freer,  and  she  had  not 
parted  with.it  as  Mrs.  Tumbull.  She  called  for  her  bonnet  and  doak, 
and  then  went  into  the  dining-room  to  her  husband.  He  looked  sur- 
prised, as  well  he  might,  to  see  her  going  out,  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  in 
a  strange  town. 

^'Did  you  recognise  him?"  she  said,  leaning  over  her  husband's 
chair. 

'*  Recognise  him  I**  repeated  Squire  Tumbull,  not  imderstanding. 
^  He  is  a  cleyer  man,  I  think ;  seems  to  know  what  he  is  about.  His 
name  is" — ^ronning  his  eyes  over  the  card  on  the  table — '^  Elliot.  Dr. 
ElHot." 

^c  He  is  metamorphosed  into  Doctor  now.  He  was  Tom  Elliot  when 
he  ran  away  with  Louisa." 

<< By— jingo!  it's  nerer  that  Tom  Elliot!"  uttered  the •  astonished 
squire.  **  Is  he  Louisa's  husband?  Well,  it  did  strike  me  that  I  had 
seen  his  face  before." 

'^  He  is  Louisa's  husband,  and  she  is  in  trouble,  he  says.  A  child  of 
theirs  is  dying — now — ^to-night — ^as  I  understand.  I  fancy,  too,  they 
are  in  poverty,"  she  added :  *^  which  of  course  was  only  to  be  expected, 
acting  as  they  did.  But  he  asked  me  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  for 
Louisa's  sake,  and  I  am  going  to  see  her." 

**  Bygones !  of  course,  let  them  be  bygones,"  cried  the  warm-hearted 
squire,  "why  not?  I  have  always  blamed  your  &ther  for  holding  out 
about  it  It  was  done,  and  couldn't  be  helped ;  and  the  only  remedy 
left  was  to  make  the  best  of  it.  A  dying  child!  poverty!  I  say,  Clara, 
don't  for?et  that  we  have  abundance  of  everytiiing,  money  included. 
Let  your  nand  be  open,  wife,  if  if  s  wanted.     Poor  Loo !" 

She  went  out,  leaving  the  squire  to  his  reflections.  They  carried  him 
back,  naturally,  to  that  old  time,  eight  years  ago.  He  had  admired 
Louisa  Freer  then,  and  wished  to  many  ner,  but  Mr.  Tom  Elliot  fore- 
stalled him.  He  bad  then,  affcer  some  delay,  transferred  his  proposals  to 
the  elder  sister,  and  |hey  were  accepted.  To  be  mistress  of  Tumbull 
Park,  and  two  thousand  a  year,  was  a  position  any  lawyer's  daughter 
might  covet.     Clara  did,  and  gained  it 

It  was  a  strange  meeting,  the  two  sisters  coming  together,  in  that 
unexpected  manner,  after  so  many  years  of  estrangement.  Oh!  the 
contrast  between  them !  Mrs.  Elliot  pale,  hageard,  unhappy,  her  gown 
a  faded  merino,  and  her  hair  little  cared  for :  Clara,  who  had  thrown  off 
her  mantle,  in  an  evening  dress  of  black  velvet,  its  low  body  and  sleeves 
trimmed  with  rich  white  lace,  and  gold  ornaments  decorating  her  neck, 
her  arms,  and  her  luxuriant  hair:  more  beautiful,  more  beautiful  she 
was,  altogether,  than  of  yore. 

There  arose  now,  from  a  stool  at  his  mother^s  feet,  a  lovely  boy  of 
seven  years  old,  tall,  healthy,  and  straight  as  a  dart,  fixing  his  large 
brown  eyes  on  the  stranger's  face.  But  he  was  not  dressed  very  well, 
and  Dr.  Elliot,  muttering  something  about  ^'  William's  bedtime,"  took 
him  out  of  the  room. 

^*  What  a  noble  boy !"  involuntarily  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tumbull,  garing 
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after  bim;  ^'whafc  an  inteUigent  oonntenaiice!  He  is  your  eldest,  I 
piesame :  and  this  was  your  yoangest.^ 

Woe!  She  unconscioasly  spoke  of  ihe  infant  in  the  paat  tense,  for 
she  had  noted  its  ghastly  face  and  laboured  breathing.  Very,  very  hat 
was  its  life  ebbing  now. 

<<How  many  <^dren  have  youT'  inquired  Mrs.  Elliot 

*^  None."  And  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  abort  answer 
which  tdd  the  subject  was  a  sore  one. 

"  You  are  well  oflF,"  vehemently  spoke  Mrs.  Elliot.  "  Better  nAver 
have  them,  than  have  them  only  to  lose.  William  was  bom  soon  after 
onr  marriage,  in  ten  months,  and  then,  for  nearly  three  years,  I  had  no 
more  children.  I  did  so  wish  for  a  girl — as  did  my  huflfaand.  flow  I 
longed  for  it,  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  passionate  appeal  of  Rachel  I 
nnikrstood  then — '  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.'  Well,  a  gitl  was 
bom ;  but  bom  to  die :  then  another  was  bom ;  but  born  to  d^ :  now 
this  one,  who  has  stayed  longer  with  me  than  they,  for  she  is  fourteen 
months ;  now  this  one  is  about  to  die !     You  are  weil  off." 

"  Is  Dr.  Elliot  a  good  husband  to  you?"  questioned  Mrs.  Tnmboll. 

'^  He  is  a  kind  husband — ^yes — generally  speaking,"  was  the  repjy  of 
Mis.  Elliot,  while  a  vivid  blush  dyed  her  pale  cheek.  '^  But  he  is  fond 
of  pleasure— not  altogether  what  may  be  called  a  domestic  husband. 
And  now,  Clara,  dare  I  ask  you  of  my  &ther?  Two  years  ago  J  heard 
that  he  was  living,  and  I  see  you  are  not  in  mourning. ' 

<^He  is  well  and  hearty.     As  full  of  business  as  ever." 

"  Does  he  ever  speak,"  hesitated  Mrs.  EUiot,  "  of  forg^v:uig  me  ?" 

^'  He  has  never  mentioned  you,  never  once.  He  vms  dreadfully 
incensed  at  the  step  you  took.  And  when  offended,  it  is  so  hard  for  him 
to  forgive.     You  must  remember  that,  Lonisa.'' 

^'  I  wrote  to  him  afber  WiUy  was  bom.  And  again  when  I  lost  my 
first  litUe  ffirL" 

'^Indeed!"  cried  Mrs.  Tumbnll.  ''He  never  told  me.  What  was 
the  result?" 

''  Both  times  the  same.  He  returned  the  letters  in  a  blank  cover. 
It  is  not  that  I  want  assistance  from  him,  but  I  should  like  for^veness." 

''  Bnt  some  assistance  would  not  be  unwelcome,  i  presume." 

''  Oh,  we  can  manage  to  get  along.  I  suppose  it  is  only  right  that 
straitened  circumstances  should  follow  such  a  mazriage  as  ours.  If  I 
craved  help  for  anything,  it  would  be  for  the  boy.  He  is  a  most  intel- 
ligent child — as  you  saw  by  his  eyes  and  coimtenanoe*<Hsan  i»ad  as  well 
as  I  can.     But  it  is  time  ms  education  was  begun  in  earnest" 

^  Will  you  give  him  to  me  ?"  eagerly  asked  Mrs.  TumbuU.  ''  I  will 
adopt  bim,  and  do  by  him  as  if  he  were  my  own.  Unices  I  am  mistaken, 
you  are  shortly  in  expectation  of  another  infiemt." 

''  It  is  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Elliot  ''  Night  and  day,  since  there  has 
been  a  fear  of  losing  this  one,  have  I  prayed  it  may  be  a  girL" 

*'  Then  you  can  spare  me  the  boy.  Talk  it  over  with  Dr.  Elliot  It 
is  only  to  lend  him,  you  know,  Louisa ;  and  remember,  the  advantages  to 
lum  will  be  great" 
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Tw£LVE  mouths  passed  away,  and  once  more  Squire  Tumbull  aud  his 
wife  came  to  Wexborough  for  <mauge  of  air  for  the  former,  briuging  with 
them  William  Elliot,  who  was  now  resident  at  TuruhuU  Park. 

Not  long  had  they  been  at  Wexborough  this  second  time,  before  a  dis* 
afipreeable  feelings  which  during  their  former  visit  had  stoten*  like  » 
shadow^  over  Mrs.  Elliot's  heart,  rose  again.  Like  a  shadow  indeed ;  for 
she  would  not  alhw  herself  to  notice  it  then,  aud  with  their  departure 
had  dismissed  it  from  her  remembrance^  never,  she  sincerely  hoped,  to 
recal  it.  Yet  now  it  was  forcing  itself  upon  her  with  redoubled  vigour-^ 
the  suspicion  that  her  husband  admired,  not  in  too  sisterly  a  way^  Mrs. 
Tumbull ;  that  these  was  too  good  an  understanding  between  them.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Elliot  feared  any thmg  like  guilt  Oh,  no.  Whatever  opinion 
she  may  have  had  cause  to  form  of  her  husband's  laiuty  of  morals  during 
their  married  lifis,  she  was  perfectly  secure  in  her  sister's  principles ;  but 
that  an  undue  attachment  for  each  other's  society  had  grown  up,  was 
very  pliun.  On  Mrs.  Tumbull's  part,  it  was  probably  nothing  but 
gratified  vanity ;  but  Louisa  had  never  forgotten  how  Clara  had  once, 
when  they  were  girls  at  home  together,  confessed  to  something,  very  like 
love,  for  Tom  Elliot.  She,  Louisa,  had  then  thought  that  his  love  and 
admiration  were  given  to  none  but  herself:  she  now  knew  tiiat,  at  least, 
his  admiration  was  given  to  every  haDdsome  woman  who  came  in  his 
way.  Few  had  he  fallen  in  with  so  beautiful  jB3  Mrs.  Turnbull ;  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sense  of  it,  and  she  repulsed  not  the  marked 
ajbtentions  of  the  very  handsome  physician.  But  all  this  was  disagreeable 
to  Mrs.  Elliot,  and  as  the  weeks  of  the  Tumbulls'  sojourn  at  Wexborough 
lengthened  into  months,  aud  her  husband  passed  more  and  more  of  ms 
time  with  Mrs.  Tumbull,  it  jarred  not  only  on  her  feelings,  but  on  her 
temper.  Existence  seemed  to  possess  for  her  but  two  phases:  passionate 
love  for  her  little  baby-girl,  and  jealousy  of  her  husband  and  sister. 
Never  yet  had  she  breathed  a  word  of  this  unpleasantness  to  Dr.  Elliot, 
but  she  was  naturally  of  hasty  spirit,  and  the  explosion  was  sure  to 
come. 

One  afternoon,  as  she  stood  at  her  window  holding  her  babe,  she  saw 
her  sister  and  William  advancing  down  the  street.  Then  she  saw  her 
husband  approach  them,  draw  Mrs.  TurnbuU's  arm  within  hia,  and  lead 
her  in.     William  came  running  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

<(  Where  is  your  aunt^  Willy  P"  she  said,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  him. 

^'  She's  gone  with  papa  into  his  consulting-room.  Mamma,  who  do 
you  think  is  come  to  Uncle  TurnbuU's  ?" 

Mrs.  Elliot  did  not  heed  him :  she  was  listening  for  any  sound  from 
down  stairs,  jealously  tormenting  herself  with  conjectures  what  they  might 
be  doing,  what  talking  about.     Mrs.  Turnbull  came  up  shortly. 

''  I  hiave  had  the  greatest  surprise  to-day,  Louisa,"  she  exclaimed. 
*'  Who  do  you  think  came  by  the  mid-day  coach  ?" 

Mrs.  Elliot  answered  coldly — that  she  was  not  likely  to  guess. 

"  Papa." 

^<  Papa!"  repeated  Mrs.  Elliot,  aroused  from  her  brooding  thoughts. 

'^  Papa.     I  never  was  more  surprised.     We  were  at  luncheon.     The 
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servant  said  a  gentleoian  wanted  to  see  me,  and  in  walked  my  fisither.  It 
seems  he  was  at  Widboroug^,  oa  business  for  one  of  his  dients,  and 
being  so  near,  ran  over  here  this  morning.  But  he  leaves  to-morrow  by 
the  early  coach,  and  is  gone  now  to  the  Koyal  Arms  to  secure  a  bed.^ 

''  Did  Willy  see  him  ?"  sighed  Mn.  ElUot 

**  Yes.  But  papa  tock  little  notice  of  him :  he  never  does  when  he 
sees  him  at  the  Park.  I  am  going  to  leave  Willy  with  you  for  the  after- 
noon, for  his  presence  always  seems  to  cast  a  restraint  upon  my  &ther.  I 
wish/'  added  Mrs.  TumbuU,  *'you  would  ^ve  me  a  glass  of  wine,  Louisa ; 
I  am  thirsty." 

Mrs.  Elhot  laid  down  her  infant,  and  brought  forth  a  decanter  of  port 
wine.  It  was  the  same  as  that  in  Mn.  Tumbull's  own  cMbt,  Squire 
Turnbull  having  sent  in  a  present  of  some  to  Mrs.  Elliot 

^'  I  am  thirsty  too,"  said  William.     *^  Let  me  have  a  glass,  mamma." 

"  Wine  for  you  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elliot ;  "  no,  indeed,  WiDy.  When 
little  boys  are  thirsty,  they  drink  water." 

'<  What  nonsense !"  interposed  Mrs.  Turnbull.  *^  Give  the  child  some 
wine,  Louisa." 

A  half  dispute  ensued,  carried  on  good-humouredly  by  Mrs.  TumbuU, 
with  bitterness  by  her  sister.  The  latter  handed  Wilham  a  tumbler  of 
water:  Mrs.  Turnbull  ordered  him  not  to  drink  it  till  his  mamma  put 
some  wine  in  it,  and  William  Elliot,  a  sensitive  child,  stood  in  discomfort, 
his  cheeks  crimson,  and  whispering  that  he  was  not  thirsty  then.  Dr. 
Elliot  came  in. 

'^  Did  you  ever  know  anything  like  Louisa's  absurdity  to^y  P*  Mrs. 
Turnbull  said  to  him.  **  Willy  is  dying  with  thirst :  I  say  put  a  little 
drop  of  wine  into  that  water,  instead,  of  letting  him  drink  it  cold,  and  she 
won't  give  him  wine." 

"  He  shall  not  have  wine,"  repeated  Mrs.  Elliot.  "  It  is  improper  for 
him." 

*<  Nonsense !"  muttered  Dr.  Elliot,  and  poured  some  wine  into  the 
water.  His  wife's  face  and  lips  turned  of  a  deadly  whiteness,  with  her 
the  sign  of  extreme  anger  ;  she  caught  up  the  babe,  and  left  the  room. 

« I  must  be  going,  Louisa,"  called  out  Mrs.  Turnbull.  <<  My  father  will 
have  returned  mm  the  hotel.  Good  by."  She  went  down  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Elliot,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  saw  them  walking  slowly  up  the 
street  together.  She  was  boiling  over  with  rage  and  indignation.  Dr.  Elliot 
did  not  return  to  tea,  not,  in  fact,  till  it  was  time  to  take  WUIiam  home, 
and  then  came  the  explosion.  The  physician  took  it  with  provoking 
coolness,  began  to  whistle,  and  asked  whether  the  boy  was  ready. 

'<  He  never  goes  back  again,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot.  *'  His  bed  is  made  up 
at  home." 

**  There  is  no  reason  for  the  lad's  interests  to  suffer  because  your  tem- 
per has  turned  crusty  this  evening,"  observed  Dr.  Elliot.  ^^  He  shall 
certainly  go  back  to  Squire  Tumbuirs." 

*<  When  a  woman  can  incite  a  child  to  disobey  his  mother,  she  is  no 
longer  fit  to  hold  control  over  him.  Mrs.  Turnbull  shall  have  no  more 
control  over  mine." 

**  Was  it  worth  while  to  make  a  fuss  over  such  a  trifle  ?  As  if  a  drop 
of  wine  could  hurt  the  boy !  Remember  the  obligations  he  is  under  to 
Mrs.  TumbuU." 
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<'  Remember  your  oblieaiions  to  me,  your  wife.  I  hare  borne  mticb, 
Tfaomasy  since  we  mameo,  but  I  will  not  be  domineered  over  by  you  both 
conjointly,  or  tamely  see  your  love  given  to  ber." 

" Tamely  1 — love!*'  uttered  Doctor  Elliot;  '^what  nonsense,  nOw, 
Louisa  ?" 

<'  Do  yon  tbink  I  am  blind  ?**  she  retorted ;  '*  do  you  think  I  am  a  stone, 
destitute  of  feeling?  Is  it  not  too  apparent  that  all  your  thoughts^  your 
time,  your  wishes  are  given  to  Mrs.  Tumbull  ?" 

^'  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  begin  on  the  old  score  of  jealousy,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,*"  observed  Dr.  Elliot,  carelessly,  *'  but  I  think  you 
might  exempt  your  own  sister  from  such  suspicions.  Harriet !"  he  called 
out,  throwing  open  the  room-door,  '*  put  on  Master  William's  things,  and 
send  him  down." 

<^  I  say  the  child  shall  notgo  back,"  passionately  uttered  Mrs.  Elliot. 

^*  And  I  say  he  shall.  When  you  have  calmed  down  to  soberness, 
Louisa,  you  will  see  the  folly  of  sacrificing  his  advantages  of  education  to 
your  fancies,  which  are  as  capricious  as  they  are  imjust." 

^*  I  will  apply  to  the  law — I  will  apply  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  rather 
than  have  my  child  forcibly  disposed  of  against  my  willj^ehe  vehemently 
continued. 

**  My  dear,  the  law  is  not  on  your  side,  but  on  mine.  A  father's 
authority  does  not  yield  to  magistrates,"  laughed  Dr.  EUiot.  To  preserve 
that  nonchalant  good-humour,  was,  in  her  present  mood,  as  fuel  heaped 
on  fire.     She  would  rather  he  had  struck  her. 

And  the  matter  ended  by  his  taking  William  back  to  Mrs.  Tumbull's. 
<'  Loo's  furiously  savage,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  went.  "  But  she 
should  not  take  such  crotchets  in  her  head." 

Mrs.  Elliot  certainly  was  ^'  savage,"  as  she  sat  alone  that  dusk  evening. 
Things  wore  to  her  jaundiced  mind  a  worse  appearance  than  they  really 
deserved.  Her  huslmnd  was  magnified  into  a  sort  of  demon  Don  Juan ; 
her  sister  into  a  beautiflil  siren,  who  lived  but  to  attract  him,  and  rule 
over  her.  *^  Oh !  the  blind  child  I  was,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  my  friends, 
and  run  away  with  Tom  Elliot!"  she  bitterly  exclaimed.  ^^I  suppose 
the  act  is  working  out  its  own  punishment,  for  what  a  life  is  mme! 
Struggling  with  poverty — Closing  my  idolised  children — spumed  by  my 
father — ^neglected  by  my  husband — patronised  by  my  sbter,  and  com- 
pelled to  yield  my  boy  to  her  charge !  His  education — ^there  it  is.  It 
ought  to  go  on,  yet  we  have  not  the  means  to  pursue  it,  and  never  shall, 
it  seems  to  me. 

"  Why  not  ask  my  father?"  The  question  came  from  her  own  heart, 
but  with  a  sudden  intensity  that  startled  her  to  believe  one  must  be  at 
her  elbow  who  had  whispered  it.  "  Why  not  go  to  him  now,  ihis  very 
moment,  at  the  hotel,  and  press  it  on  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Elliot  was  in  the  excited  state  that  sways  to  action.  Calling  the 
maid  to  sit  up-stairs,  lest  the  child  should  cry,  she  put  on  her  things  and 
went  out. 

The  Royal  Arms  was  not  far  off;  a  handsome  hotel  with  a  flight  of 
steps  and  a  blazmg  gas-lamp  at  its  entrance.  She  turned  her  face 
away  from  its  light.    The  landlord  himself  happened  to  be  crossmg  the 
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<'  Is  a  gentleinan  of  the  nama  of  Froer  stopping  here?"  inqnised  Mrs. 
EUiot. 

"Freer?    No,  ma'am." 

<' A  fnend  of  Mr.  Tumbull's  in  the  Crescent/'  4ie  explained.  '^  He 
came  in  this  afternoon  and  engaged  a  bed." 

'^  Oh,  that  geatleman«^I  dKl  not  know  his  name.  We^rs  m  bag^-wig, 
ma'am." 

"  The  same." 

f  ^  He  is  not  come  in  yet." 

But»  as  they  stood  there,  some  dne  else  came  up  the  steps,  and  passed 
them  without  notice ;  an  old  gentleman  in  a  bag-wig.  The  landlord 
was  pressing  forward  to  mention  Mrs.  EUiot,  but  she  clasped  bis  arm  to 
restrain  him. 

**  Not  here,  in  this  public  passage,"  she  whispered,  shrinking  into  a 
comer.  <'  I  will  follow  him  to  his  bedroom.  I  am  his  daughter.  There 
has  been  a  difference  between  us,  and  we  have  not  met  for  years.  If 
you  have  children  you  can  feel  for  smu" 

The  landlord  looked  at  her  compasttonately,  at  her  pale  face  and 
visible  emotion.  He  stood  before  her  till  Mr.  Freer  liad  recdved  his 
candle  from  the  hands  of  the  waiter  and  had  gone  up-stairs. 

He  was  winding  up  his  watch  when  Mrs.  Elliot  entered.  She  closed 
the  door  and  stood  before  him.  He  turned  round  in  surprise  but  he  did 
not  recognise  her  in  the  dim  light.  Her  agitation  was  greats  she  be- 
came hysterical,  and  fell  forward  at  his  feet. 

"OlC  father!  forgive,  forgive  me!"  she  sobbed  out  Mr.  Freer 
started  back  from  her,  almost  in  affiright. 

"Louisa! — Elliot!  you!  what  brings  you  here?"  The  Christian 
name  had  arisen  involuntarily  to  his  lips.  He  seemed  to  add  the  other 
by  way  of  counteracting  his  familiarity. 

"  Sorrow  brings  me  here — misery  brings  me.  Father,  I  cannot  live 
without  your  forgiveness.  I  think  you  must  have  cursed  me,  and  that 
the  curse  is  clinging  to  us,  for  nothing  has  prospered  with  me  since  I 
left  your  home." 

^^I  have  not  cursed  you,"  he  said,  still  standing  aloof  from  her. 

<*  Will  you  accord  me  your  forgiveness  ?"  she  continued  to  ask. 

*'  Yes ;  if  you  can  be  satisfied  with  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  her  lips  parted,  her  thin  white  hands 
clasped  in  supplication. 

'*  If  to  say  that  I  forgive  you  will  avail,  that  forgiveness  you  may 
take,"  he  said,  answering  her  look.  *^  But  when  you  cast  me  o£F,  to 
become  the  wife  of  Thomas  Elliot,  you  put  a  bar  to  all  future  intercourse 
between  us." 

^'  Your  full  and  free  forgiveness,"  she  continued  to  implore. 

*'My  free  forgiveness,"  he  repeated,  ^'but  not  my  friendship.  You 
have  your  husband's." 

**  He  has  not  been  to  me  the  husband  I  expected — ^hoped  for,"  she 
cried,  saying  more  than  she  would  have  said  but  for  the  jealous,  angry 
feeling  that  was  rife  within  her,  so  especially  on  that  night. 

The  lawyer  smiled,  a  grim  smile.  *^  Few  wives,  when  they  marry  as 
you  did,  do  find  their  husbands  what  they  expected." 
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^  Ohy  &tli6r,  fatber»  that  I  bad  never  left  your  home!'*  Ae  wailed. 
''  At  times  I  say  to  myself,  Let  me  cheat  my  memory,  aad  persuade  it 
that  all  these  years  have  been  a  dream — that  I  shall  awake  and  find 
myself  little  Louisa  Freer !" 

'^  Ab/'  returned  the  lawyer,  '^many  a  one  would  gire  their  lives  to 
vwAe  from  the  same  dream." 

^'  It  is  not  visited  on  bun  as  it  is  on  me,"  she  added,  her  cheeks  flash- 
ing. ''Hour  after  hour,  while  I  am  sitting  alone,  brooding  over  iiie 
past,  striving  Jto  stave  off  present  annoyances,  he  spends  away  frommo, 
seeking  only  how  be  may  amuse  himself/' 

''  Nothing  else  could  be  expected,  from  a  man  of  the  disposition  of 
Thomas  Elliot,  but  .that  he  would  seek  his  own  amusement,  married  or 
single.     I  could  have  told  you  that,  years  ago." 

''J  know  you  never  liked  him,  papa,  but  will  you  not  be  reconciled'  to 
himr 

"  Never,"  vehemently  replied  Lawyer  Freer.  "  We  will  not  spaek 
upon  the  subject." 

"  I  came  here  to  urge  another  plea,"  she  sadly  added,  afiior  an  interval 
of  ailenoe.     "  To  ask  you  to  help  me :  we  are  very  poor." 

'<It  is  waste  of  time,"  was  the  stem  reiteration  of  Lawyer  Freer. 
''  Tbomas  Elliot  has  no  help  from  me,  before  my  death  or  after  it" 

''  It  is  not  for  him,"  she  eagerly  rejoined,  her  eyes  glistening  with 
exoiteraent.  ''  Father,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  ask  for  it  but  to  thwart 
my  husband,  not  to  assist  him.  You  have  seen  a  child  of  mine  at  Mrs. 
TumbuU's." 

''  I  have  seen  a  child  there,"  be  coldly  answered.  ''  I  believe  my 
daughter  once  mentioned  that  it  was  yours." 

My  dau^ter  I     Well,  she  deserved  it. 

''  It  is  my  only  boy :  the  rest  were  girls,  and  they  have  all  died,  save 
one.     Father,  I  named  him  William,  after  you." 

''  I  bad  been  better  pleased  that  you  had  named  him  any  odier  name, 
to  associate  with  that  oi£  Elliot,"  was  the  disheartening  answer. 

*'  It  is  for  him  that  I  need  aBsistance,"  she  resumed.  ''  I  want  to  place 
lum  at  school.  Oh,  sir !  if  you  knew  all,  perhaps  you  would  aid  me 
to  do  it." 

"What  mistaken  notion  are  you  labouring  under?"  returned  Mr. 
Freer.  "  Help  a  child  of  Thomas  Elliot's !  Has  he  been  sending  you 
on  ibis  strange  enrand  ?" 

*<  He  does  not  know  I  am  come.  He  was  absent  when  I  stole  out  of 
my  home  to  ask  this.  It  would  be  against  his  will  if  the  boy  is  placed  at 
school,  for  he  wishes  him  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Tumbull.  Do  you  re- 
member, father,  how  Clara  used  to  t}Tannise  over  me  at  home — how  she 
used  to  put  upon  me  ?" 

"It  may  possibly  have  been  the  case.     She  was  older  than  you." 

"  Sir,  you  knew  she  did,  though  you  may  not  care  to  recal  it.  But 
she  does  still,  and  surely  she  is  not  justified.  I  have  not  a  will  of  my 
own,  especially  as  regards  the  boy ;  every  wish  I  express,  she  opposes, 
and  Dr.  Elliot  upholds  her.  I  eould  bear  this,"  passionately  went  on 
Mrs.  Elliot,  disclosing  what  she  would  have  shrunk  from  doing  in  a 
calmer  moment—"  I  could  bear  her  encouraging  the  child  in  disobediAnce, 
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but  what  I  cannot  bear  is,  that  she  shoald  draw  my  husband's  aflfecticj^s 
away  from  me." 

**  I  do  not  understand/'  replied  Mr.  Freer. 

<<  Because  you  do  not  know  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot.  *'She  wafl  as 
fond  of  Tom  Elliot  as  I  was,  in  those  old  days,  but  she  had  more  worldly 
prudence.  Who  first  encoun^ed  him  to  our  house  ?  She  did.  Who 
flirted  with  him  and  attracted  him  ?  She  did.  And  when  the  truth  came 
out,  that  he  loved  me,  she  betrayed  the  tale  to  you,  in  her  jealous  an^. 
Then  came  forward  Squire  Tumbull.  I  was  a  young,  finghtened  child, 
and  I  did  not  dare  to  object  to  him ;  so  to  escape  I  rushed  upon  a  worse 
fete." 

Lawyer  Freer  was  knitting  his  brows.  Parts  of  her  speech  had  grated 
on  his  ear. 

*<  She  never  forgave  me,  from  the  mombg  she  knew  Tom  EUiot  cared 
for  me  and  not  for  her ;  she  has  never  forgiven  me  yet.  And  now  they 
have  learnt  to  care  for  each  other :  the  time,  the  attentions,  the  love  my 
husband  owes  me,  are  given  to  her.  Believe  me  or  not,  as  you  please, 
sir,  it  is  the  disgraceful  truth." 

"  Disgraceful,  degenerate  girls,  both  of  you,"  he  exdfdmed,  angrily, 
*^  to  suffer  your  minds  to  be  led  away  by  a  man  like  him  !" 

''  So  I  come  to  you  for  aid,"  she  continued ;  ^*  and  I  have  expluned 
this,  not  to  betray  her  folly,  but  to  justify  my  application.  If  I  could 
place  the  boy  at  school,  we  should  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Tumbull,  neither  would  the  child  be  an  excuse  for  my  husband's  visits 
there.     You  cannot  countenance  such  conduct  in  my  sister." 

'^I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  TurnbulFs  conduct.  She  is  old 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  I  do  not  fear  her 
doing  so.  And  for  you — should  you  ever  become  a  widow,  then  you 
may  apply  to  me." 

The  tears  were  struggling  down  Mrs.  Elliot's  cheeks.  She  ventured 
to  touch,  and  take,  her  fatiier's  hand.  ^'  For  my  peace,  and  William's 
welfare,  I  implore  aid,"  she  said.     "Not  for  Dr.  Elliot.** 

Mr.  Freer  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  and  he  did  not  return  her  clasp ; 
he  suffered  it  to  remain  passively  in  hers.  "  You  are  asking  what  is  not 
in  my  power  to  accord,  Louisa,  he  at  length  said.  **  When  you  lef^  my 
protection  for  Thomas  Elliot's,  I  took  an  oath  that  he,  and  his,  should 
remain  strangers  to  me ;  that  so  long  as  he  should  live,  they  should  never 
receive  or  enjoy  aught  of  mine.  As  well  ask  me  to  break  this  hand — 
and  he  held  it  out— as  to  break  my  oath." 

^^  So  there  goes  another  of  my  life's  delusions,"  she  uttered,  in  a  tone 
of  anguish,  **  nearly  the  last,  in  my  sadder  moments,  a  beaming  ray  of 
liffht  has  flashed  across  me — a  vision  of  my  being  reconciled  to  my  father ; 
of  his  blessing  me  and  my  children,  a  blessing  that  might  have  been 
worked  out  in  life.  How  could  I  have  expected  it  ?  Father,  ^Burewell. 
God  bless  you,  and  pity  me !" 

"  Fare  you  well,  Liouisa." 

He  took  the  candle  and  followed  her  to  the  door,  intending  to  liffht 
her  down  the  stairs,  but  the  rays  of  a  lamp,  han^ng  outside,  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  He  stood  there,  and  when  she  glanced  back  from  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  she  saw  him  looking  after  her.    Yearningly  she  strained 
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her  eyet  to  bisy  and  her  lips  moved,  and  her  steps  halted.  Perhaps  she 
would  hare  flown  back  to  him  ;  she  had  it  in  her  heart  to  do  so  ;  to  fall 
upon  his  neck,  and  with  kisses  and  sobs,  implore  a  more  loving  forgive- 
ness ;  but  he  turned  in  and  dosed  the  door,  even  as  she  looked,  and  she 
passed  swiMj  down  the  stairs,  with  a  bursting  spirit.  It  was  the  last 
time  they  met  on  earth. 

III. 

NxABLT  the  last  of  her  life's  delusions,  Mrs*  Elliot  had  said.  What 
else  remained  to  her  ?  Her  children.  William  departed,  as  before,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tumbull  for  Nearfordshire.  With  the  latter's  absence, 
Louisa  again  forgot  her  jealous  troubles,  and  peace — rather  cold  perhaps, 
but  undisturbed  by  storms — was  resumed  between  herself  and  her  bus* 
band.  Upon  her  young  child,  the  girl,  every  wish  and  hope  seemed  now 
concentred.  The  love  she  lavished  upon  the  infant  was  a  matter  of  retr 
mark  to  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it :  they  loved  their 
children,  but  not  with  an  all-absorbing  passion  like  this.  Did  Mrs. 
Elliot  ever  hear  that  a  check,  sooner  or  later,  always  comes  to  love  so 
inordinate  ?  She  would  have  known  it,  had  she  looked  much  into  the 
world.  ^*  Oh !  when  my  darling  can  speak,  when  it  can  answer  me  with 
its  dear  little  voice,  I  shall  be  too  happy,"  she  was  wont  to  say.  <'  My 
father  has  abandoned  me,  my  husband  has  forgotten  his  love  for  me,  my 
noble  boy  gladdens  other  eyes  than  mine,  but  m  this  precious  child  shall 
be  my  recompense.     Make  haste,  my  darling,  make  haste  to  speak !" 

But  the  child  seemed  backward  in  speaking,  and  in  walking  also. 
Fifteen  months  old,  and  it  attempted  neither.  Master  Willy,  at  that  age, 
had  gone  with  his  sturdy  legs  all  over  the  room,  and  made  himself  heard 
when  he  wanted  bread  and  butter.  "  Girls  are  not  so  forward  as  boys," 
reasoned  Mrs.  Elliot 

It  was  a  pretty  child,  and  would  have  been  more  so,  but  for  an  unusual 
look  about  the  forehead,  and  a  vacant  stare  in  its  full  blue  eyes.  Once 
or  twice,  that  vacant  gaze  had  stricken  a  chill  to  the  mother's  heart, 
bringing  with  it  a  wild  fear,  a  dread,  which  she  drove  back  as  some  far- 
off  horror,  that  would  kUl  her  if  ever  it  came  near. 

One  afternoon  the  servant,  Harriet,  had  the  baby  lying  on  her  knee. 
She  had  just  come  in  from  a  walk,  had  taken  off  its  things,  and  was  now 
looking  curiously  at  its  face,  and  touching  its  he%d  here  and  there.  Dr. 
Elliot  was  stretched  on  the  sofii,  reading,  as  Harriet  thought,  but  his 
eyes  were  raised  over  the  book,  watching  her  motions. 

'^  Harriet,  what  are  you  lookmg  at  ?" 

The  question  was  sudden,  and  startled  the  servant  She  replied,  in  a 
confused,  vague  manner,  that  she  was  looking  at  '^  nothing  particular." 

Dr.  Elliot  came  forward,  drew  a  chair  in  ttoni  of  them,  and  sat  down, 
gazing  first  at  her,  then  at  the  child.  "  What  were  you  thinking  of, 
Harriet,"  he  persisted,  '<  when  you  touched  the  child's  forehead  ?" 

Harriet  burst  into  tears :  she  was  very  fond  of  the  infant.  <^  I  hope 
you  will  not  ask  me,  sir,"  she  rejoined;  ''  I  should  be  afraid  to  tell." 

«  Afraid  of  a  fiddlestick,"  returned  Dr.  Elliot  '^  K  you  fancy  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  her,  speak,  and  it  may  be" — he  seemed  to 
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heBttate  for  a  word — ^*  remedied.  Many  an  infant  has  been  rained  for 
life  through  its  ailments  not  being  known." 

*^  It  was  not  me,  sir,"  began  Harriet,  looking  romid  at  the  door,  which 
was  ajar,  to  make  sore  her  mistress  was  not  there,  thoogh  indeed  she 
could  then  hear  her  overiiead,  in  her  own  room.  "  It's  true  I  have  won- 
dered at  the  child's  being  so  dull,  though  I  never  thought  much  about  it ; 
but  this  afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  promenade  walk, 
old  Mrs.  Chi  vers  came  up — she  as  goes  out  nursing."  . 

«*  I  know,"  said  Dr.  EUiot.     «  WeU  ?" 

*^  She  had  got  her  daughter's  child  with  her,  a  lively  little  thing  of 
eleven  months.  It  was  stepping  about,  holding  on  by  our  knees,  and 
laughing. 

"  '  That's  what  your  poor  little  charge  won't  do  on  a  sudden,'  she 
begins  to  me. 

"  *  Why  not?'  says  I.  '  Little  Miss  Clara's  backward,  but  shell  be 
all  right  when  she  gets  her  teeth.' 

"  *  Why,  she's  got  her  teeth,'  returns  Nurse  Chivers.     *  Hasn't  she?' 

*'  '  Only  six,'  I  said.  *  Many  a  child's  more  backward  in  walking 
than  she.' 

"  ^  I  don't  say  she  won't  walk  in  time,*  went  on  Dame  Chivesrs,  '  but 
you  can't  have  handled  that  babby  for  fifteen  months,  and  not  have  found 
out  what's  the  matter  with  it.  Folks  are  talking  of  it  in  ihe  town,  and 
saying '  "     Harriet  stopped. 

"  Go  on,"  cried  Dr.  Elliot,  with  compressed  lips. 

"  '  And  saying,'  Nurse  Chivers  continued,  *  that  the  doctor  must  know 
it,  if  its  poor  mamma  does  not.  Though  the  look  of  the  babby  might 
have  told  even  her  that  it  is' — I  don't  hke,"  broke  ofiF  Harriet^  with  re- 
newed tears,  "  to  repeat  the  cruel  word  she  said — though  Nurse  Chivers 
was  grieved  herself,  and  did  not  mean  it  in  cruelty.  But  if  she's  right, 
the  dear  infant  will  never  have  wit  nor  sense  through  life,  to  comfort  us." 

Tighter,  far  tighter,  was  the  straining  of  his  lips,  and  a  dark  shade  of 
pain  marked  his  handsome  face.  He  bent  his  head  over  his  child.  It 
lay  wide  awake,  but  perfectly  passive  in  Harriet's  lap,  its  lips  apart,  and 
its  glistening  eyes  staring  upwards. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  sobbed  Harriet,  "  is  it  true?"  And  then  she  saw  the  ex- 
pression on  the  doctor's  countenance,  and  knew  that  the  news  was  no 
news  to  him.     "  Who  ever  will  break  it  to  my  mistress  ?"  she  wailed. 

'^  It  must  be  suffered  to  come  upon  her  by  gradual  degrees,"  was  his 
answer.  But  had  Dr.  Elliot  raised  his  eyes,  he  would  have  seen  that  it 
had  come  upon  her,  and  not  by  gradual  degrees.  She  had  come  softly 
down  stairs  and  inside  the  room,  lest  the  baby  slept,  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  dreadful  sentence  ;  and  there  she  stood,  transfixed  and  rigid,  her  eyes 
staring  as  wildly  as  the  child's.  That  far-off  horror,  seen  but  at  a  dis* 
tance,  had  come  near— into  her  very  home.  Some  instinct  caused  Har- 
riet to  turn  round ;  she  saw  her  mistress,  and  shrieked  out.  Dr.  Elliot 
raised  his  head,  bounded  forward,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

**  Louisa!  Good  Heavens!  I  did  not  know  you  were  there.  My 
dearest  wife !  do  not  distress  yourself ;  all  will  be  well ;  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  these  women  thitik.     Louisa!  Louisa!" 

No,  no,  the  dreadfol  shock  had  come  to  her,  and  nothing  could  soothe 
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or  doften  it  When  she  recovered  power  of  motion,  she  took  the  ill-fkted 
child  from  the  senrant,  laid  its  cheek  against  hers,  and  moaned  as  she 
swayed  with  it  haokwards  and  forwards.  Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  her 
husband— **  If  we  could  die — I  and  she — ^both  of  us !"  she  murmured,  in 
a  despeinng,  helpless  sort  of  way,  almost  as  if  her  own  intellects  were 
going. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearful  visitation,  and  it  made  itself  heard  in  throbs  of 
agony.  Her  brain  was  beating,  her  heart  was  worldng :  care  upon  care, 
trouble  upon  trouble  had  followed  her  wilful  marriage,  and  now  the  last 
and  greatest  comfort,  the  only  joy  that  seemed  left  to  her,  had  turned 
into  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  worse  than  death.  She  had  so  passionately 
wished  for  this  child,  and  now  that  it  was  given,  what  was  it  ?  Her 
husband  sat  regarding  her  in  gloomy  silence,  pitying  her — she  could  see 
that — ^pitying  the  ill-fated  child.  Oh,  if  she  could  but  undo  her  work 
and  her  disobedience-^if  she  could  but  go  back  years,  and  be  once  more 
careless,  hi^py,  dutiful  Louisa  Freer!  Not  even  Tom  Elliot  should 
tempt  her  away  then. 

How  many,  as  her  father  said,  have  echoed  the  same  useless  prayer. 
Hi-doing  first,  repentonce  afterwards ;  but  repentance  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
repair  the  ill-doing.  All  must  bear  the  sorrows  they  bring  upon  them- 
selves, even  though  they  may  end  but  with  life ;  but  it  seemed  to  Louisa 
Elliot,  in  that  first  hour  of  her  full  affliction,  that  her  punishment  was 
worse  than  had  ever  yet  fallen  upon  woman. 


LAKE  NGAMI.' 


It  is  related — at  least  it  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  Cape  Town— - 
that  in  the  early  days  of  that  now  prosperous  settlement,  when  all  die 
larger  quadrupeds  indigenous  to  Southern  Africa  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Table  Mountain,  some  labourers  employed  in  a  field  dis- 
covered a  huge  rhinoeeros  immovably  fixed  in  the  quicksands  of  the 
Salt  River,  which  is  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  alarm  being  given, 
a  number  of  country  people,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand, 
rushed  to  the  spot  with  an  intention  of  despatching  the  monster.  Its 
appearance,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  they  deemed  it  advisable  to 
open  their  battery  at  a  most  respectful  distance.  But  seeing  that  all  the 
animal's  efforts  to  extricate  itself  were  fruitless,  the  men  gradually  grew 
more  courageous,  and  approached  much  nearer.  Still,  whether  from  the 
inefficiency  of  their  weapons,  or  want  of  skill,  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  tough  and  almost  impenetrable  hide  of  the  beaat. 
At  length  they  began  to  despair,  and  it  was  a  question  if  they  shofuld 
not  beat  a  retreat,  when  an  individual  more  sagacious  than  the  rest 
stepped  forward,  and  suggested  that  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  the  animal's 

*  Lake  Ngaml ;  or,  Explorations  and  Discoveries,  during  Four  Years*  Wander. 
iop  in  the  Wilds  of  South  Western  Africa.  By  Charles  John  Andersson.  With 
a  Map,  and  numerotis  Illuseratiods.    London:  Hurst  and  Blackett.    1856. 
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hide,  bv  which  m^ms  easy-  acceM.  might  1^  hadk  toitomltley-afenl  Aet^: 
could  then  destroy  it  at  their  lebure!  Th«  happy  4e«ier  ms  bmd%rl 
applauded,  only  the  legend  does  not  felat^  with  whataucoess.   -  <  ^ 

What  a  change  has  come  orer  the  tame  ecmntry  since  Haras,  Gordtoii} 
Cumming,  Galton,  Anderssop,  and  bis  brother  Nofft^man,  Hans  LanflD^i 
have  carried  dismay  and  destructioa  ixkto  the  interior  wilds  of  Southeran 
Africa  ?  Andersson  has,  during  his  wandaringa  in  Africa,  killed  upwards . 
of  a  hundred  rhinoceroses.  Hans  Larsen  has^  with,  his  own  haim,  sholx- 
no  less  than  nine  of  these  gigantic  animals  in  one  day  I 

It  is  further  related  tlut  when  waggons  were  first  introdueed  int» 
Great  Namaqua-land,  they  caused  many  conjectures,  and  much  astoniskr 
ment  among  the  natives,  who  conceived  them  to  be  some  gigantic  animal 
possessed  of  vitality.  A  conveyance  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  the  Rev** 
Mr.  Schmelen,  once  broke  down,  and  was  left  sticking  in  the  sand.  One 
day  a  Bushman  came  to  the  owner,  and  said  he  had  seen  liis  ^'  pack  ok" 
standing  in  the  desert  for  a  long  time,  with  a  broken  leg;  and  as  he  did 
not  observe  itiiad  any  grass,  he  was  afrud  that  it  would  soon  die  of 
hunger  unless  taken  away ! 

What  a  change  abo  here  P  We  have  now  German  mbsionaries,  settled 
not  only  in  Great  Namaqua,  but  in  still  more  remote  Damaira-land, 
toiling  however,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in  vain,  among  stubborn  and 
savage  races  of  men.  And  while  Galton  showed  the  way  for  waggons  to 
the  corn-lands  of  Ovambo,  with  their  comparatively  civilised  inhabitants, 
Andersson  remained  behind,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  also  discovering 
a  waggon  route  to  the  celebrated  Ngami — ^the  mysterious  lake  of 
Southern  Africa. 

"  An  European,''  our  Swedbh  traveller  justly  remarks,  "can  form  no 
conception  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  in  these  lands,  and 
the  immense  difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted."  To  give  a  &int  idea 
of  the  obstructions  of  this  kind  of  travelling,  we  will  suppose  a  person 
suddenly  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  primeval  forest  of  unknown  extent, 
never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  the  haunt  of  savage  beasts,  and  with 
soil  aB  yielding  as  that  of  an  English  sand-down ;  to  this  must  be  added 
a  couple  of  ponderous  vehicles^  as  large  as  the  caravans  met  with  in  the 
streets  of  London,  only  a  great  deal  stouter — to  each  of  which  are  yoked 
sixteen  or  twenty  refractory  oxen.  Let  him  then  be  told,  '^  Through 
yonder  wood  lies  your  road ;  nothing  is  known  of  it.  Make  your  way  as 
well  as  you  can ;  but  remember,  your  cattie  will  perish  if  they  do  not  get 
water  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days." 

These  are,  however,  only  some  of  the  numerous  and  ever- alternating 
charms  and  trials  of  African  travel.  There  is  the  bush-tick,  for  ex- 
ample, with  which  Messrs.  Galton  and  Andersson  made  acquaint- 
ance on  first  landing  at  Sand  Fountoin,  in  Walfisch  Bay.  Its  bite 
was  so  severe  and  irritating,  Mr.  A.  relates,  as  almost  to  drive  them 
mad.  "  To  escape,  if  possible,  the  horrible  persecutions  of  these  blood- 
thirsty creatures,  I  took  refuge  one  night  in  the  cart,  and  was  con- 
gratulating myself  on  having,  at  last,  secured  a  place  free  from  their 
attacks.  iBut  I  was  mistaken.  I  had  not  been  long  asleep  before  I  was 
awakened  by  a  disagreeable  irritation  over  my  whole  body,  which  shortly 
became  intolerable ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nieht  air  was  very  sharp, 
and  the  dew  heavy,  I  cast  off  my  clothes,  and  roUed  in  the  icy  cold  sand 
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till  the  blood  flowed  freely  from  every  pore.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
I  Ibaad  this  expedient  serviceable." 

By  the  side  of  such  grievous  discomforts  there  was  something  to  afford 
pleasure  to  the  sight  Around,  every  little  sand  hillock  was  coveied  with 
8  creeper,  which  produced  a  kind  of  prickly  gourd  (called  naras),  of  the 
most  delidous  flavour.  Not  only  man,  but  all  kinds  of  animals,  from 
the  field-mouse  to  the  ox,  and  even  the  jfeline  and  canine  race,  devour  it 
with  great  avidity.  Birds  are  also  very  partial  to  it,  more  especially 
ostriches,  who,  during  the  naras  season,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  places  where  they  grow.  ^  It  is,"  Mr.  Andersson  justly  remarks, 
**  in  such  instances,  more  especially,  that  the  mind  becomes  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  wise  provisions  of  nature,  and  the  great  goodness  of 
the  Almighty,  who,  even  from  the  desert,  raises  good  and  wholesome 
sustenance  for  man  and  all  his  creatures.*' 

Apropos  of  ostriches,  we  cannot  help  giving  a  recipe  for  an  ostrich 
«gg-omelet ;  a  hole  is  made  at  one  end  of  uie  egg,  through  which  is  in- 
troduced some  salt  and  pepper.  The  egg  is  then  well  shaken,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  mix  the  white,  the  yolk,  and  the  several  ingredients  men- 
tioned, ft  is  then  placed  in  hot  ashes,  where  it  is  baked  to  perfection. 
An  egg  thus  prepared,  although  supposed  to  contain  as  much  as  twenty- 
four  of  the  common  fowl-egg,  is  not  considered  too  much  for  a  single 
hungry  individual. 

Tne  dangers  arising  from  sun-stroke,  from  want  of  water,  or  from 
poisoned  waters — ^for  tiie  natives  often  poison  the  wells  and  pools  to  ob- 
tain the  carcases  of  wild  animals — are  almost  trifles  compared  with  the 
constant  annoyance  of  lions.  No  sooner  had  Gralton  and  Andersson  started 
on  their  perilous  wanderings,  than  these  tyrants  of  Africa  killed  a  horse 
and  a  mule,  and  shortly  afterwards  openly  attacked  the  party.  The  stories 
of  our  author's  prowess  against  lions  would  fill  a  small  volume — if  not 
so  graphically  related  as  the  exploits  of  Jules  Gerard,  they  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  characterised,  if  possible,  by  even  greater  boldness  and 
daring  on  the  part  of  the  Swede. 

The  natives,  it  appears,  often  deprive  the  lion  of  his  prey,  and  actually 
earn  their  main  subsistence  in  this  way,  becoming  a  kind  of  biped 
jackals.  The  poorer  of  the  Damaras  will  also,  when  hard  pressed  for 
food,  eat  the  flesh  of  beasts  of  prey  themselves,  as  of  the  leopard,  the 
hyena,  and  many  others.  Their  prowess  in  hunting  is  not  very  remark- 
able ;  witness  the  following  incident : 

Some  of  the  servants  had  gone  into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  chase  away  a  jackal, 
when  they  suddenly  encountered  a  leopard  in  the  act  of  springing  at  our  goats^ 
which  were  grazing,  uncouscions  of  danger,  on  the  rivers  bank.  On  finding 
himself  discovered,  he  immediately  took  refuge  in  a  tree,  where  he  was  at  once 
attacked  by  the  men.  It  was,  however,  not  until  he  had  received  upwards  of 
sixteen  wounds— some  of  which  were  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows — ^that  life 
became  extinct.    I  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conflict  omy  to  see  him  die. 

During  the  whole  affair,  the  men  had  stationed  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree— to  the  branches  of  which  the  leopard  was  pertinaciously  clinging— and, 
having  expended  aU  their  ammunition,  one  of  them  proposed— and  the  sugges- 
tion was  taken  into  serious  consideration— that  they  should  pull  him  down  by 
the  tail! 

Andersson's  ideas  of  ant-hills  were  for  the  first  time  reaUsed  at  Schmelen's 
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Hop^<wi»0f  ilia  Qemm  niWwiMy rtatiaaa.  aometli 
this  interestiQcp,  though  destnictiTe  ianst^  maaniwidl  M  i 
biwdffed  feet  in  cuDomferaBce  «t  the  boM^  end  rate  to  about  tmu^tf  in 
heigfatl  Wild  beet  siake  their  neete  ui  dbeee  gigaoAie  dwUi^gi  ef  the 
termitef,  and  during  the  rainj.  seasoo  nnuhfoooM  grow  iii  great  abaad- 
anoe  on  their  aides,  much  supeiior  in  aiae  a«d  flavoor  to  mmy  fouadin 
Europe*  Caation  ia  nocaiiary,  however,  as  some  are  poieoaav^-prBbabif 
aot  ao  miioh  fiom  diftiranre  of  apeeies  aa  fnoaoi  diftant  atafea  <k 
growth. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Oawtako  moontain  ovrMthor  fell  ia  with  a  eMU 
daseriptioD  of  lion,  called  by  the  aatiyes  Onqainra,  which  menddafl  the 
puna ;  is  aoctataal  in  ite  hahili^  tHuid,  and  Jkamkai^  F'^T^  ^  ^ 
aMMt  part  on  «naU  apeeiei  of  aiilakipea. 

Tall  and  graceful  fan-palms  hevaUed  the  entraaoe  into  OvanfM^  wbtae 
lliej  alto  fell  ia  with  a  tiagular  founteiB^  called  Otyikoto,  a  haM.&iU  of 


water  in  limatteate  roek,  supplied  by  a  aubtetranaan  efaanaeL  Oar 
velkrt  twaai  inko  this  eavera,  and  found  in  it  owit  and  batt,  aome  of  the 
iatter  dead,  and,  indeed,  ■Hanaufied,  butatill  dinging  to  theroeka.  They 
alto  eaqgfat  tewal  acoiet  of  anall  fiah»  whieh  were  very  palatable.  Gakan 
aaya  in  hit  aoooaat  of  thit  ''  woodeiM  freak  of  nataaa,''  that  they  had 
''great  fiia*'  at  it;  ahootiar  dueks  and  dovetiand  naloniahing  iiienatMa 
both  by  their  swimmiog  and  shooting.  (^'  The  Narrativwirfaa  Frpb— r,*^ 
te.,  pp.  201,  2(XL) 

Aa  they  approachtd  the  eebhrated  eora  aaantiy  ef  Sonth  Afriaa'  Mr. 
XSalton't  meiBorable  diaooyeiy— gaonae  hvigm  to  abonndy  and  of  many 
dittinet  kindk  At  length  caaie  the  happy  nuHnent  when,  in  fiSahen'a 
weadfli  emeiginff  out  of  the  bnahea,  the  rhnnmng  eem-eoaaflfciy  4if  the 
lay  yeUow  and  broad  at  •  tea  belbfe  Aean.    Fine  deate  tiaiht»- 


tioea,  and  uummeraUe  pahat  of  aU  aaeiy  were  aoattend  ovar  it  s  part 
wat  bare  Ibr  pattaiage,  part  was  thiekhr  ooveted  with  high  enwi  atabhle  i 
paMstdinga^  eaeh  of  whaBh  anclated  a  homettead,  wtae  aeattexad  etaiy- 
where  over  the  country.  **  It  was  a  land  of  CkMhen  to  ut ;  and  emtn  nay 
«UegBuUiic  waggon-danrer  burat  out  into  eaalaaBaitions  of  delighti''  tays 
Mr.  Gakcm  ;  and  we  can  now  let  Ut  eatcettent  and  worthy  < 
AndenMon,  ako  rtbte  hit  aenaationa  on  first  witneaang  thit  nne 
mion  of  an  agricvltvaal  people  in  Caatnd  .Soiilh  Afiica : 

'Ebedndof  Jvaewfllevw  be  remeaibered'by  ns.  Oathei 
day,  we  first  set  eje  on  the  beautiful  and  fertile  pkbaof  Qndnagi  the  oonitty 
of  the  Ovambo.  V  ain  would  be  any  attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  of  delight 
tad  pleasare  experienced  by  as  on  that  memoKhb  oeeaafaa,  or  te  giyeaa  locaa 
ef  the  enchantiiig  paaoramie  scene  that  all  at  oaee  opened  on  our -view.  Saflee 
it  to  aay,  that  instead  of  the  eternal  jaaglet,  where  every  nKNaeat  we  were  in 
daager  of  being  dragged  out  ef  our  Badfies  hy  tin  awrcdeaa  thona,  4he  kadr 
ncKpe  now  presoiteaan  apparently  bouadleae  field  ef  yellow  com,  doMed  with 
noroeroua  peaoefoi  honeateads,  and  bathed  in  the  toft  l%ht  ef  a  dteliBinff 
tropical  son.  Here  and  there,  moreover,  aroae  gigaaitic^  wide-eppWMh'ng,  aad 
danL'fotia^  timber  and  fruit-trees,  whilst  ianuniesable  fan-Hke  paloas,  either 
tiittly  or  m  groups,  completed  the  picture.  To  us  it  was  a  peileet  elysinm,  and 
weD  rewarded  us  for  every  former  toil  and  disappointment.  Ify  friend,  who  had 
trav^ed  far  and  wide,  oonfeesed  he  had  never  teen  aaythngthat  eoakl  he  com* 
pared  to  it.  Often  since  have  I  conjured  up  to  my  imag:ination  this  soene,  and 
nave  thought  it  mifht  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  steppmg  ont  of  a  hot»  white, 
and  shadowless  road,  into  a  paric,  fresh  witflverdore,  and  cod  with  the  umbrage 
cast  down  by  groups  of  reverend  trees. 
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Wmigero,  the  fct  king  of  Ownapo,  was  diigoiled  inlik  his  viaitooiw- 
cause  mey  would  not  kiH  elephanits  for  htm,  and  henee  they  were  oMiged 
to  reneuBce  an  intended  excursion  to  the  river  Cunene,  which  flowed  to 
ibe  north,  and  zetraee  their  steps.  Anderason  jastly  sums  m  of  this  in- 
terestiog  <ioflfiniani^,  existing  hitherto  unknown  in  the  interior  of  South 
Ainmr-^^  It  is  in  vain  ihat  poets  and  philanthropists  endaavour  jx>  per- 
euade  as  duA  sarags  nations,  who  have  had  no  previcus  intoreouise  with 
Enropeaesy  are  ii^rtBg  in  a  etate  of  the  mestenTiable  hapf^ness  and  fatitf 
—where  inoranoe  is  yirtnous  srmplieitj— poverty,  frugality  and  teasper- 
ance-^and  indolenee,  laudable  contempt  for  wealth.  One  mngle  day  , 
among  such  people  will  be  sufficient  to  repodiate  these  idle  notions*'* 

On  their  way  back  they  were  visited  by  a  flock  of  the  Euphaga  A&i- 
caaa,  which,  aUghtiog  on  the  backs  of  the  oxen  for  the  purpose  of 
fseding  on  the  ticks  miAt  whi^  their  hides  aoe  Qoveiedy  Anew  them  into 
disorder. 

The  journey  eastward,  made  by  Messrs.  Gakon  and  Andersson  aa  far 
as  Tunobis  on  their  way  to  Lake  Ngami,  is  wdl  known  from  Mr.  Gakon's 
previously  published  account.  Mr.  Anderssoui  who  persevered,  and  after 
refitting  himself  at  the  Cape  returned  to  the  same  spot,  says  that  Mr. 
Galton's  decision  was  a  wise  and  prudent  one.  ^^  From  after-experience/' 
he  says,  ^  I  am  quite  confident  that  had  we  tried  to  push  on  that  year, 
nothing  could  have  saved  us  aud  our  beasts  of  burden  ^m  perishing  from 
thirst.  It  is  curious  that  at  the  time  of  Messrs.  Galton  and  Andmson's 
visit  to  Tunobis,  game  was  so  abundant  that  the  party  shot  upwards  of 
thirty  rhinoceroses,  Mr.  Andersson  sbrymg  no  less  than  eight  in  one  night 
by  himself;  and  the  fountain,  althougn  a  copious  one,  was  almost  nigMy 
drank  dry ;  yet  on  the  latter  traveller's  return  widi  his  own  smaU  party 
to  the  same  spot,  not  a  wild  beast  was  to  be  seen,  and  all  suffered  in  con- 
sequence from  the  pangs  of  hmger.  At  Ghanz^  our  travcHer  was  more 
successful,  several  rhinoceroses  were  shot,  a£Ebrding  an  abundance  of 
provision.     Mr.  Andersson  relates  a  curious  eireumstanee  heftt : 

Ahnost  the  first  animal  I  saw  at  this  place  was  a  ffi^antic  "ti^r-wolfi,*'  or 
spotted  hjsena,  which,  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  seexmg  safety  m  flight,  re- 
mained stationary,  grinning  m  the  most  ghastly  manner.  Having  approached 
witibin  twentj  paces,  I  perceived,  to  my  horror,  that  his  fore  paws,  and  the  dcin 
and  ftesh  of  his  front  1^  had  been  gnawed  away»  and  that  he  coold  scarcely 
move  from  the  spot.  To  shorten  the  suffering  of  the  poor  beaat^  I  seized  my 
opportunitj,  and  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone ;  and,  catching  him  by 
the  tail,  dn>ve  my  hunting  knife  deep  into  his  side.  Bat  I  had  to  repeat  the 
openstion  more  than  once  befoce  I  could  pot  an  end  to  his  existence.  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  aooount  for  his  mangled  condition.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been 
tirom  age,  for  his  teeth  were  good.  Could  it  be  possible  that  from  want  of  food 
he  had  eecomc  too  weak  for  farther  exertions,  >and  that,  as  a  last  resource,  he 
had  attadced  his  own  body?  Or  was  he  an  example  of  that  extraordinary  species 
of  crueliy  said  to  be  practised  by  the  lion  on  the  hyaenA,  when  the  latter  has  the 
insolence  to  interfere  with  the  monarch's  prey? 

What  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  in  explorinfi"  these  wild  regions  is  also 
well  exemplified  by  what  occurred  on  learing  ttie  same  place : 

lathe  early  part  of  the  day  alter  our  departure,  I  caused  4ny  horse  to  be 
saddled,  and  rode  off  to  look  {or  water.  About  noon,  I  reached  a  hoUow,  of  a 
sinulsr  nature  as  Ghau^,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  thmuriit  I  perceived  indica- 
tk&m  of  the  ezistenoe  of  water;  aad,  having  "hoUlea^'  the  steed,  went  in 
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search  of  it.  The  elephants,  hoveyer,  had  so  tnu&pled  the jpUce^  th.atf  thondi  I 
could  not  doaht  of  water  being  there,  I  soon'  found  that  it  was  only  to  benad 
by  a  vast  deal  of  labour. 

Whilst  reflecting  on  what  was  best  to  do,  whether  to  remain  and  clear  out 
the  pit,  or  to  push  on  in  hopes  of  finding  another  watering-place,  I  observed 
several  small  birds  flying^  in  and  out  at  a  small  crevice  in  tne  limestone-rock. 
Running  to  the  spot,  I  discovered  a  narrow,  circular  aperture,  about  two  feet 
broad,  and  perhM>8  twice  as  much  in  dei>th,  with  something  at  the  bottom  re- 
flectii^  b'ght.  Taking  for  granted  that  it  was  water  whicSn  thus  shone,  and 
being  tormented  with  thirst,  I  leapt  into  the  hole,  and  greedily  swallowed  a 
large  Quantity.  I  was  too  eager  to  oe  able  to  distinguish  its  taste ;  but,  havings 
somewnat  slaked  my  burmng  thirst,  my  palate  resumed  its  function,  and  1 
thought  I  had  never  experienced  so  abominable  a  flavour.  Imagine  my  horror, 
when,  taking  a  small  portion  in  the  hollow  of  mv  hand  and  holdmg  it  up  to  the 
light,  I  found  I  had  been  drinking  bloody  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  some  wild 
animal !  I  shall  never  forget  the  loathing  I  felt  on  making  this  discovery;  and, 
though  my  stomach  was  presently  relieved  of  its  nauseous  contents,  I  long 
retained  a  qualmish  sensation.  The  mystery  was,  however,  cleared  up.  On  a 
more  close  examination  of  the  aperture  in  question,  it  was  found  that  a  herd  of 
zebras  had,  like  mvself,  been  lookins;  for  water,  and,  in  so  doing,  one  of  them 
had  fallen  in,  and  been  found  and  killed  by  the  Bushmen.  Hence  the  blood  and 
offal  of  the  unfortunate  animal. 

At  page  414  we  have,  among  other  admirable  illustrations,  one  of  a 
scene  winch  all  readers  of  African  travel  must  often  have  pictured  to 
themselves,  that  of  the  congregation  of  wild  beasts  at  night-time  to  drink 
at  a  vley,  or  pooL  The  moment  taken  is  that  of  the  approach  of  ele- 
phants, when  most  other  animals,  giraffes,  zebras,  and  gooos,  retire  to  a 
distance;  hysenas  growl,  lions  sulk,  and  even  ponderous  rhinoceroses 
pull  up  short  and  listen.     The  whole  scene  is  welt  rendered. 

Anoersson's  dliBcalties  were  mnch  increased  on  his  perilons  joorney  by 
a  very  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  fais  leg,  which  for  a  time  pat  it 
out  of  his  power  to  kill  game  for  himself  and  party,  and  yet  this  %«s 
their  only  chance  of  subsistence.  We  must  give  some  account  of  oar 
traveller's  shooting  exploits,  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  variety 
and  interest  they  equal  those  recorded  of  any  other  A&ican  traveller  or 
sportsman; 

I'rom  the  constant  persecution  to  which  the  larger  game  had  of  late  been 
subjected  at  Xobis,  it  nad  become  not  only  scarce,  but  warv;  and  hearing  that 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses  still  continued  to  resort  to  Abeghan,  I  fortnwith 
proceeded  there  on  the  night  in  question.  Somewhat  incautiously  I  took  up  my 
position^alone,  as  usual— on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  dividing  two  small  pools : 
the  space  on  either  side  of  my  "  skarm"  being  onljr  sufficient  for  a  large  animal 
to  stand  between  me  and  the  water.  I  was  provided  with  a  blanket,  and  two 
or  three  spare  guns. 

It  was  one  of  those  magnificent  tropical  moonlight  nights,  when  an  inde- 
scribably soft  and  enchanting  light  is  shed  over  the  slumbering  landscape;  the 
moon  was  so  bright  and  clear  that  I  could  discern -even  a  small  animal  at  a  Con- 
siderable distsmce. 

,  I  had  just  completed  my  arrangements,  when  a  nojse  that  I  can  liken  only  to 
the  passage  of  a  train  of  artillerv,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air;  it  evidently 
came  from  the  direction  of  one  of  the  numerous  stony  paths,  or  rather  tracks, 
leading  to  the  water,  and  I  imagined  it  was  caused  bv  some  waggons  that  might 
liave  crossed  the  Kalahari.  Eaising  myself  partially  from  my  recumbent  posture, 
1  fixed  my  eyes  steadiljr  on  the  part  of  the  bush  wnence  the  strange  sounds  pro- 
ceededs  but  for  some  time  I  was  unable  to  make  out  the  cause.    All  at  once;, 
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AOifeVer^  the  xnTsterv  was  explamed  by  the  appearance  of  an  immenfie  elephant, 
immediately  followea  by  others,  amounting  to  eighteen.  Their  towering  forms 
told  me  at  c^  glance  that  they  were  aJl  males.  It  was  a  sjjlendid  sight  to  behold 
so  many  huge  creatures  approaching  with  a  free,  sweeping,  unsusnecting,  and 
stately  step.  The  somewhat  elevated  ground  whence  they  emetsea,  and  which 
gradually  sloped  towards  the  water,  toother  with  the  mistv  ni^t-air,  gave  an 
increased  appearance  of  bulk  and  mightiness  to  their  naturally  giant  structures. 
.  Grouching  down  as  low  as  possiQe  in  the  '^  skarm,"  I  waited  with  beating 
heart  and  ready  rifle  the  approach  of  the  leading  male,  who,  unconscious  of  perils 
was  making  straight  for  my  hiding-place.^  The  position  of  his  body,  howeyer, 
^as  nnfavourable  for  a  shot;  and,  snowing  from  experience  that  1  had  little 
chance  of  obtaining  more  than  a  single  {[ood  one,  T  waited  for  an  opportunitr  to 
fire  at  his  shoulder,  which,  as  before  said,  is  preferable  to  any  other  part  when 
shooting  at  night.  But  this  chance,  unfortunately,  was  not  afforded  till  his 
enormous  bulk  towered  above  my  head.  The  consequence  was,  that,  while  m 
the  act  of  raising  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  over  the  "  skarm,''  my  body  caught  his 
eye,  and,  before  I  could  place  the  piece  to  my  shoulder,  he  swung  himself  round, 
and,  with  trunk  elevated  and  ears  spread,  desperately  charged  me.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  think  of  flight,  much  less  of  slaying  the  sava^  beast.  My  own  life 
was  in  imminent  jeopardy;  and  seeing  that,  if  I  remained  partially  erect,  he 
would  inevitably  seize  me  with  his  proboscis,  I  threw  myselt  on  my  back  with 
some  violence;  in  which  position,  and  without  shouldering  the  nfle,  I  fired 
upwards,  at  random,  towards  his  chest,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
piercing  shouts  and  cries.  The  change  of  position  in  all  human  probability 
saved  my  life;  for,  at  the  same  instant,  the  trunk  of  the  enraged  animal  de- 
scended precisely  on  the  spot  where  I  had  been  previously  coudied,  sweeping 
away  the  stones  Tmany  of  a  large  size)  that  formed  the  fore  part  of  my  "  skarm," 
like  so  many  peboles.  In  another  moment  his  broad  fore-feet  passed  directly 
over  my  face. 

I  now  expected  nothing  short  of  being  crushed  to  death.  But  imagine  my 
reHef,  when,  instead  of  renewing  the  charge  he  swerved  to  the  left,  and  moved 
off  with  o<»isiderable  rapidity— most  happuy  without  my  having  received  other 
injuries  than  a  few  bruises,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  stones.  Under 
Providence,  I  attribute  my  extraordinary  escape  to  the  confusion  of  the  animal 
caused  by  the  wound  I  had  inflicted  on  him,  and  to  the  cries  elicited  from  me 
when  in  my  utmost  need. 

Lnmediateh  after  the  elephant  had  left  me  I  was  on  my  legs,  and,  snatching 
up  a  spare  rifle  lying  at  hand,  I  pointed  at  him,  as  he  was  retreating,  and  pulled 
the  trigger;  but,  to  my  intense  mortification,  the  piece  missed  fire.  It  was 
matter  of  thankfulness  to  me,  however,  that  a  similar  mishap  had  not  occurred 
when  the  animal  charged;  for  had  my  gun  not  then  exploded,  nothing,  as  I  con- 
ceive, could  have  saved  me  from  destruction. 

During  this  incident,  the  rest  of  the  elephants  retreated  into  the  bush ;  but 
by  the  time  I  had  repaired  my  ''skarm"  thev  reappeared  with  stealthy  and 
cautious  steps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool,  though  so  distant  that  I  could 
not  fire  with  any  prospect  of  success.  A^  they  did  not  approach  nearer,  I 
attempted  to  stalk  them,  but  they  would  not  allow  me  to  come  to  close  quarters ; 
and  alter  a  while  moved  off  altogether. 

Whilst  pondering  over  my  kte  wonderful  escape,  I  observed,  at  a  little 
distance,  a  huge  wlute  rhinoceros  protrude  his  ponderous  and  mis-shapen  head 
through  the  bushes,  and  presently  afterwards  he  approached  to  within  a  dozen 
paces  of  my  ambuscade.  His  broadside  was  then,  fully  exposed  to  view,  and, 
notwithstanding  I  still  felt  a  little  nervous  from  my  conflict  with  the  elephant, 
I  lost  no  time  m  firing.  The  beast  did  not  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  but  from 
appearances  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  not  live  long. 

Scarcely  had  I  reloaded  when  a  black  rhinooeros  of  the  species  Keitloa  (a 
female,  as  it  proved)  stood  drinking  at  the  water;  but  her  position,  as  with  the 
elephant  in  tne  first  instance,  was  unfavourable  for  a  good  shot.    As,  however. 
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sbe  vfm  twj  imr  me,  I  ihoitffbife  I  ims  prottj  sore  of  hnddng  kar  kgLansI* 
therapy  disaUi])^  her;  and  in  tfiis  I  moeeedecL  My  fbre  geemad  to  imridUii  her : 
slie  mabed  nildbr  fonraid  <m  three  ItfB,  wlien  I  gave  her  a  b^godA  shoi,  tho«^ 
appareaily  with  little  or  no  effeoi.  I  fdt  seny  at  not  being  aUe  te  end  tar 
soffenngs  at  OBoe ;  but  a&  I  wm  too  well  aoqninted  with  the  habite  of.  tbe 
rbinoeeros  to  venknre  on  pvrsoinff  bar  under  tbe  eiroiUDataneea^  I  determined.  t» 
wait  patieostly  for  daylig^>  and  tien  deitvoy  ber  with  tbe  aid  of  my  dogk  Bufc 
it  was  not  to  be. 

As  no  more  elephants,  or  other  large  game  appeared,  I  tbon^t  alter  a  time 
it  miebt  be  as  weU  to  go  in.  searoh  of  tbe  white  rbmoeeros,  prenoualy  woanded ; 
and!  was  not  lonj^  in  finding  bis  eavease;  lor  my  ball,  as  I  wppoaedy  bad  oauaed 
bis  abnost  immedbate  deatb« 

In  heading  back  to  my  "  skarm,"  I  aceideutaUy  took  a  turn  in  tbe  diroalieB 
pursued  by  the  blade  j^unoeeros,  and  by  ill  kok,  as  tbe  event  nraved,  sdi  omsa 
encountered  her.  8be  was  still  on  her  legs,  but  her  position,  as  oefoee,  was  nn- 
favourable.  Hoping,  however,  to  make  ber  change  it  for  a  better,  snd  thuB 
enaft^le  me  to  destroy  her  at  onee»  I  took  up  a  stone  and  bncled  it  at  bar  witb  all 
my  force ;  when,  snorting  bonibk,  erecting  her  tail,  keeping'  ber  bead  dose  to 
tlie  ffround,  and  raisii^  donds  of  dust  1^  her  feet^  she  rasbM  at  me  witit  fear- 
ful mry.  I  bad  only  just  time  to  levd  my  Me  and  fire  before  she  waa  ap«B 
me;  and  the  next  instant,  whilst  instinctively  tuming  round  for  the  puvpese  of 
vetreatiiig,  she  Isdd  me  ptostrate.  The  shock  was  so  vicdent  as  te  send  mgr  iifle» 
powdei-£sk,  and  ball-poudi,  as  also  my  cap,  spinning  into  tbe  air ;  tlie  gnn, 
mdeeii,  aa  aCterwardB  ascertained,  to  a  dutanoe  of  fully  ten  £set..  On  tbe  beast 
cbaiging  me,  it  crossed  my  mind  tbat  unless  gored  at  once  by  ber  bom,,  bar 
impetus  would  be  sudi  (after  knoeking  me  down,  which  I  took  for  granted  wanld 
be  tbe  case)  as.  to  carry  ber  beyond  me,  asid  I  miffbt  thus  be  afforded  a  chanoe 
of  escape.  80^  indeed,  it  happened;  for  having  tumbled  me  oifsc  (in  doing  wbiefa 
ber  head,  and  the  forepart  of  her  bodv,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  dnuqg;e,iiaa 
half  buried  in  the  sand^,  and  ttampled  on  me  with  (preat  vidence,  h&r  fore- 
qoarter  passed  over  my  bodv.  Struggling  for  life,  I  seised  my  epportuaity^  and 
aa  she  waa  recovering  nerself  for  a  renewal  of  the  cbaige,  I  saramtbled  oat  kcm 
between  ber  bind  \esfl. 

But  the  enraged  beast  bad  not  yet  done  with  me !  Scaredy  had  I  reginwdi 
my  feet  before  sne  struck  me  down  a  second  time,  and  with  her  bom  ripped  ms 
my  right  thigh  (though  not  very  deeply)  from  near  the  knee  to  the  bip:  win 
ber  iove  feet,,  moreover,  she  hit  me  a  terrific  blow  cm  the  left  sbonlder  near  tbe 
back  of  tbe  neck.  My  ribs  bent  under  tbe  enonuons  wei^t  and  Dreaama,  and 
for  a  moment,  I  must^  as  I  believe^  have  lost  coasciousuess^^  nave  ai  least 
very  indistinct  notions  of  what  afterwards  took  place.  All  I  remember  ia,  that 
when  I  raised  my  head,  I  beard  a  furious  snorting  and  plunging  amongst  tbe 
neighbouring  bushes.  I  now  arose,  though  with  great  diffieulty^  and  made  my 
way,  in  the  oest  manner  I  waa  aUe,  towards  a  huge  tree  near  at  bawi^  for 
ahdter;  but  this  preoaution  waa  needless;  tbe  beast,  for  the  time  at  Isaa^ 
showed  no  indioation  further  to  molest  me.  Either  in  the  meide^  or  oi»ag.io 
the  confusion,  caused  by  her  wounds,  she  had  lost  si^ht  of  me,  or  die  felt 
satisfied  with  tbe  revenge  she  bad  taken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  esoafmd  with 
life,  tho^h  sadly  wounded  and  severely  bruiaed,  in  which  disabled  state  I  had 
gi«at  dimeulty  in  getting  back  td  my  "skarm.'^ 

During  the  gre^r  piut  of  the  conflict  I  preserved  my  preaenoe  of  mind;  but 
after  tbe  danger  was  over,  and  when  I  had  lejaare  to  colleet  my  seatteredaad 
oonfused  senses,  I  was  seiaed  with  a  nervous  affection,  eaosing  a  vident  tmmr 
Uing.  I  have  since  killed  many  rhinoceroses,  as  well  for  sport  as  ft>od ;  but 
severd  weeks  ebpsed  before  I  could  again  attack  those  aaimahi  with  miy 
coolness. 

About  sunrise,  Kamapya,  my  bdf*caste  boy,  whom  I  had  left  on  tbe  preoedinff 
eveniuff  about  half  a  mile  away,  came  to  the  ''skarm"  to  oonvejr  my  guaa  aai 
other  ukings  to  our  encampment.    In  £ew  words,  I  rdated  ta  lum  the  1  ' ' 
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tMhadMiiknoM.    fie  Hataud  inlh  Mnu1^^  kmdiUi^;  lmiik«i 
w^  gmilniri  tliigh  soon-tonviand  him  I  was  not  in  jolce. 

I  nftamwds  dinolecLiiim  to  take  one  of  the  gnna  and  proond  in  seaxdi  of 
tbe  wQuadad  chinaeaiDa,  eantioning  him  to  be  cansf al  in  approaehiiig  the  beaat^ 
wlHok I.h»d  nasoB  to  beiibTe  vaa  not  yet  dead.  He  haii  only  been  abaeDt  a 
few  minutes,  when  I  heard  a  onr  of  diatms.  Striking  my  hand  aminat  my  fare- 
hud^  I  en^aimed»  <'  Good  Gk»d  I  the  brute  haa  iMidEed  the  Lid^o  1*' 

S^OBg  hold  of  my  iifle>  I  aeramfaied  through  the  buahea  aa  faat  aa  mjetipplfid 
QoaditnB. wodM  pennit ;  and,  when  I  had  moeeaded  two  or  three  hundred  yudv 
a  aoeiwaudidaily  preaei^ad  itaetf  that  I  aaall  vividif  remember  to  the  last,  days 
of  my  enatemseL  ^oagat  aoma  bnahea,  and  within  a  eonple  of  yarda  ofeaai 
oiher»  stood  the  rhinooeroa  and  the  yomiff  savage ;  the  fommr  aunporting  htraelf 
cm  time  lege,  corared  with  blood  and  m>th»  and  saoriing  in  the  moat  fuzioua 
nHHoar;  the  latter  petrified  with  fear^spell-bound,  aa  it  were — and  rioted  to 
the  apot.  Creeping,  thaeforB,  to  the  aide  of  the  diinoceros,  onpoaito  to  that 
OA  wtkh  tile  bof  waa  standmg,  ao  aa  to  draw  her  attention  from  mm,  I  levelled 
and  firei^  on  whieh  the  beaat  ohar^  wildly  to  and  bo  without  any  diatinot 
object.  Whilst  she  was  thus  occupied  I  poured  in  ahot  after  ahot,  but  thought 
sne  would  never  fall.  At  length^  however,  she  sank  slowly  to  the  ground ;  and« 
imagining  thal^  she  was  in  her  death-agonies,  and  that  aU  dan^r  was  over,  I 
widnd  ukhesiti^ingly  dose  up  to  her,  and  was  on  the  point  of  placing  the  muzzle 
of  my  gun  to  her  ear  to  give  her  the  eotm  de  grace,  when,  to  my  horror,  she  onoe 
nme  rose  an  her  legs.  Takmg  a  hurried  aim,  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  instantly 
retiiaatedy  with  the  beast  in  mil  pursuit  The  jsub^  however,  was  a  abort  one ; 
for,  just  as  I  threw  myself  into  a  bush  for  safety,  she  fell  dead  at  my  feet»  ao 
near  me,  indeed,  that  I  could  have  touched  her  with  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle ! 
Another  moment  and  I  should  probably  have  been  impaled  on  her  murderoua 
horn,  which,  though  short,  was  snarp  as  a  razor. 

Ifhen  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  and  providential  escapes  I  recently  ezpe- 
rieneed,  I  eould  not  help  thinking  that  I  had  been  spared  for  some  good  purpose, 
awL  m  heart  waa  Uffcea  in  humble  gratitade  to  the  Almighty  who  had  thus  ok- 
tondect  over  aoe  His  proteeting  hand. 

Theseeond  day  aner  tJm  scenes  described,  my  bruieea  began  to  ahow  them- 
aelvea;  and  on  the  third  day  they  were  fully  developed,  giving  n^  bodv  a  black 
and  ^Uow  hue.  9o  far  as  I  was  aware,  none  of  my  bones  were  broien ;  but 
burning  and  agonising  pains  in  the  region  of  the  chest  were  clearly  aymptomatic 
of  severe  intenal  injury.  Indeed,  at  first,  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained for  my  fife.  After  great  suffering,  however,  1  recovered ;  and,  as  my 
slwoting  mania  had  by  this  time  somewnat  cooled  down,  my  whole  thoughto 
WBfe  bmtt  on  aeeing  the  Ngand.  Though  my  firame  was  quite  unequal  to  bear 
iatigue,  my  ^irit  would  not  brook  loneer  delay. 

With  the  assistance  of  my  men,  I  Uierefbre  mounted  my  steed,  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  and  was  off  for  the  Lake,  leaving  my  hunting  spoils,  and  other  effects, 
loader  the  care  of  the  Bushman-chief  at  Kobis. 

The  erowniDg  poiiit  of  ell  this  amoimt  of  periloaB  edventore  wee  at 
leogtii  leaehed: 

The  return  of  daylight  found  us  affain  on  the  move.  The  mnrning  beii^  cool 
and  pleasant,  and  our  goal  near,  tCe  whole  party  was  in  high  spirits,  and  we 
prooeeded  cheerily  on  our  road.  I  myself  kept  well  ahead  in  nope  of  obtaining 
the  first  glimpse  of  NgamL  The  country  hereabout  vras  findy  imdulated ;  and 
in  every  distant  vale  with  a  defined  border  I  thought  I  saw  a  lak&  At  last,  a 
blue  line  of  great  eztont  i^peared  in  the  distance,  and  I  made  sure  it  waa  the 
loD^-sought  object ;  but  I  was  still  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  turned  out 
to  be  merelv  a  large  hollow  in  the  rainy  season  fillea  with  water,  but  now  dry 
and  coverea  by  saune  incrustations.  Several  valleys,  separated  from  each  other 
by  ridges  of  sand,  bearing  a  rank  vegetation,  were  afterwards  crossed.    On 
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readuog  the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges,  the  natives,  who  vere  in  adrance  of  oor 
puty,  suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  ana,  pointing  straight  before  them,  exclaimed, 
"  Ngami !  Nsami !"  In  an  inaUnt  I  was  with  the  men.  There,  indeed,  at  no 
very  great  custance,  lay  spread  before  me 'an  immense  sheet  of  water,  only 
boun£d  by  the  horizon— the  object  of  my  ambition  fprjreftOVi^^^l^^-L 
had  abandoned  home  and  friends,  and  risked  my  life. 

The  first  sensation  occasioned  by.  thia  sight  was  yety  curions.  Long  as  I  had 
been  prepared  for  the  event,  it  now  almost  overwhelmed  me.  It  was  a  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  My  temples  throbbed,  and  my  heart  beat  so  viblentljy, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and  lean  against  a  tree  for  support,  until  the 
excitement  haa  subsided.  The  reader  will  no  deubt  ttuiik  that  urns  giving  way 
to  my  feelings  was  very  childi^  but  "  those  who  Jmew  that  the  first  ffiinipBei>f 
some  great  object  which  we  have  read  or  dreamt  of  from  earliest  recoDeotiOft  is 
ever  a  moment  of  intensest  eijjoyment,  will  forgive  the  transpprt."  I  felt  ui^- 
feisnedly  thankful  for  the  unbounded  goodness  and  jmcious^assistance,  which  I 
haa  experienced  from  Providence  throughout  the  wnole  of  this  prolonged  and 
perilous  journey.  Mj  trials  had  been  many ;  but,  my  deadest  aspirations  beii\g 
attained,  the  difficnlkee  were  all  forgotten* 

A  great  variety  of  animals  were  met  with  around  the  lake,  as  may  be 
naturally  imagined,  includins^  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  gir^eS^ 
koodoos,  pallans,  &c, ;  but  tne  greiltest  curiosities  were  two  new  species 
of  water  antelopes,  called  nakong  and  lech^ ;  they  were  like  the  water- 
back  (aigocenis  ellxpsiprymnus)^  and  both  large,  beautiful^  and  very 
interesting  animals. 

Mr.  Andersson  adds  materially  to  t!he  interest  of  his  details  concerning 
the  lake,  by  a  trip  made  for  some  distance  up  its  chief  feeder — the  Teoge 
-«-en  whose  banks  there  was  a  perfect  exuberance  of  animal  life,  and  where 
were  also  herds  of  buffisdoes,  animals  that  had  not  been  i^iet  with  before^ 
but  where  also  occurred  that  African  curise  of  domestic  animals,  the  tset^ 
fly.  The  bite  of  this  most  noxioUs  insect  is  fatal  to  the  life  of  domestic 
animals,  yet,  strange  to  say,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  to  wild  beasts,  for 
they  feed  undisturbed  in  parts  knpwn  to  .be  infested  by  this  most  pesti- 
ferous of  insects.* 

Mr.  Andersson  had  ndached  Lake  Ngami  by  means  of  pack  and  ride 
Qxen»  but  his  collection  of  S|>e(nmens  o£  natdixl  Hi8(oiJ|y,  ivoiy,  and^other 
ol^ects  so  inisreased  there,  that  he  was  ohliged't#retura^t<>  Na(maqtta4iiad 
for  a  waggan<to.remove  tbeiA,  '.(K.thnijdanievi'af  hisiftiim  to  die  l4k^ 
and  of  his  ultimate  journey  hom^  ■  Ykf*  yws  -fsw^:  dett>iii,  liie '  pt4t>ea> 
volume  having,  as  he  says^  akvady  swdlM  to  lBueh>«  balk;  H^  bad,'  no 
doub^  much  oKpre  to  telliistbMi  the  &ct  of  being^woke  eat>o^  sle^ilty 
a  lion  purrii^  in  his  faee,  fcmt  me  must  he  isattisfi^  wsth-  this  first  oiitali- 
^nent.  N^ver  htis  .ft  moft;  ifitsrdstiaig'  m  a  imDce  beMiliMly  gief  up  W4c 
of  African  travel  been  presented' to. 4lid  puhlio^  itleftveS'Oneasif -vph 
{^r^ssed  with  a  nigUtmare  of  elephants,'  lions^  rhinoceroses,  bebeinothsy 
9?iA,  all  the  most  uncouth  and  gigantic  forms  «£  animal  li£s« 

*  While  the  ,"  terrible  Tsaltsalya,  or  Zimb/'  of  Bruc^  tbiQ  existence  ot  which 
was  so  long  trekted  as  a  fiible,  Is  noticed  In  the  last  and  cheap  emtion  of  lOrby 
and  t^»ence's<Entomology  (a  greilt  boon  to  the  pubTic),  there  is  no  mention  mad^ 
of  the  far  more  terrible  Tsetse,  the  most  fatal  of  all  known  insects. 

■' ■    ■'■■'■I 
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BT-WATS  OF  HISTOBT. 
THE  MOUBNEUL  MAERIAQE  OP  SIB  S.  MOBLAND. 

[SMOHD  TABS,'] 

Ws  left  this  luckless  hero  at  that  point  of  distress  at  which  Congreve 
makes  his  "Old  Bachelor^'  express  his  willingness  to  "loose  leg  or 
arm/'  to  suffer  anything^  in  fact,  in  order  to  he — "  divorced  from  his  wife !'' 
whereupon  his  tormentors  show  him  the  way  of  release,  and  so  ends  the 
stage  jest.  Sir  S.  Morland  suffered  the  same  torment,  but  obtained  not 
the  same  release ;  having  fallen  foul  of  a  ^'  Scylla"  wife,  to  escape  her  he 
rushed  in  the  y  Charybdis'*  of  the  Conmstory  Court,  in  which,  without 
one  tenable  ground  for  a  suit  of  "  Jacdtation  of  Marriage,"  he  floundered 
helplessly  for  a  long  period,  making  the  public  and  sorry  exhibition  of  a 
"  biter  bitten,**  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  the  rich  portion  of  a  ^/  virtuous, 
pious,  and  sweet-dispositioned  ladie." 

norland's  attempt  to  obtain  the  Ring's  interference  with  his  '^  proctor, 
advocate,  and  judge,"  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse  of  that  system  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  administration  of  justice,  from  which  the  "  great  Bevolution" 
delivered  us ;  no  one  in  our  day  and  generation  can  even  realise  the  idea 
of  invoking  ^<  one  word"  from  the  Crown  to  be  whispered  into  the  ear  of 
a  Judge,  in  reference  to  a  cause  pending  before  him,  and  yet  Morlaad 
asks  Pepys  to  obtain  such  an  interference  on  his  behallF,  as  if  it  were  an 
orctinary  act  of  favour  from  king  to  courtier.  He  probably  failed  to 
obtain  it,  for  the  next  communication  shows  matters  growing  worse  with 
him,  his  arrears  of  pension  still  withheld,  and  his  siut  going  adversely : 

^<%nt  Ift.  BfOBLANB  TO  iMft.  FSPT8. 

.       .       «« Jilonday  Morniiigr  7  Nov.,  16S7. 

^'  Si]i|^-&)on  after  I  waited  oa  you  last,  I  rfiowed  myself  to  the  King, 
•wlio  toU  jne  he  would  speak  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treairaxy,  and  the  Tues* 
day  following  I  put  a  memorial  into  hibhaads,  but  unce,  word  has  been 
aeat  me  that  notninfi^  was  ordered  me. 

.  *'  la  tk6  maaa  time  J  siMui  exconuHumieaitd  ginee  40  days  be/bre 
larw,  and  a  wtek  stnoe,  Judge  Exton  gava  leave  to  that  wotfMn*8  proctor 
to  take  Cdat  a  writ  i^iaiaat  m%  which  was  4otte,  and  mde  f^lows  em* 
l^ed,  who  thceatened  to  take  me  dead  or  alive,  so  ag  I  am  shut  up  as  a 
pinsoner  in  my  owft  hutt^  neaf  Hyde  Park  Qatej 
>'In.ihe  mean  tine^had  Ibut  4(KM.»  or  it  «na^  be  800/.,  in  readjr 
money,  I  could  get  the  marriage  annulled,  and  will  his  Majesty  let  me 
sink  and  perish  for  such  a  sum  ? 

''  If  the  Ettig  be  resolved  to  ^ve  me  no  money,  yet  if  he  would  grant 
me  a  'tally  of  anticipation  for  one  year'*  revenue,  I  could  make  a 
shift.  •...«.. 

^'  If  nothing  be  done  in  three  or  four  dales  time  all  will  be  lost^  and 
past  being  retrieved. 

"  S.  MOBLAMD.'' 
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THE  MOUBNFUL  MAKRIAiflB  OF  SIB  S.  MORLAND. 

It  is  probable  that  luckless  Moriand  *'  made  shift"  to  get  the  monej, 
and  to  waste  it  in  fruitless  attempts  to  get  himself  free,  for  the  followingv 
in  six  months  after,  shows  the  sport  he  made  for  the  Philistines  in  cany- 
ing  out  his  notable  device  for  getting  his  *^  marriage  annulled." 

<<  MOBUkai>  so  noPTS. 

<'l7Ms^,.1688. 

*^  Sn, — ^Being  of  late  unable  to  goe  abroad  by  reason  of  my  lame  hip, 
whidi  gives  me  great  pain,  hesides  that  it  would  no$  be  safe  for  me  at 
preseMt  ly  reaeon  of  tkat  strumpets  debis,  I  take  the  boldness  to 
entreat  jou,  that  acccffding  to  your  wonted  feivouzs  of  the  same  kind,  yoa 
would  he  pleased  at  the  next  opportunity  to  give  the  King  the  following 
account. 

^^  A  little  before  Christmas  last,  being  informed  that  she  was  willing 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  confoas  a  pze*Gontract  with  Mr.  Cheek,  and  at  the 
same  time  assured  both  by  hers  and  my  own  lawyers  that  such  a  con&ssba. 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  sentence  of  nullity,  I  did  deposit  the  money,,  and 
accordingly  a  day  of  trial  was  appointed^  but  after  the  cause  had  been 
pleaded,  1  was  privately  assured  that  the  judge  was  not  at  all  satisfiiid 
wUk  such  a  eonfimoit  cu  hers,  as  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  him.  to 
null  the  marriage.     So  that  the  design  came  to  nothina, 

*^  Then  I  was  advised  to  treat  with  her,  and  g^ve  her  a  present  sum, 
and  a  future  maintenance,  she  giving  me  suffiment  secunty  never  to 
trouble  me  more ;  but  her  demands  were  sa  highl  I  could  not  cooasnt  to 
them. 

^  After  this,  she  sent  me  a  very  submissive  letter  by  her  own  advocate. 
I  was  advised,  both  by  several  pnvate  Mends  and  some  eminent  divinesl 
to  take  her  home,  and  a  day  of  treaty  was  appointed  for  an  accommo- 
dation. 

"  In  the  interim,  a  eertain  gentleman  came  on  purpose  to  my  house,  to 
assure  me  that ''  /  was  taking  a  snake  into  my  bosom^  forasmuch  as  she 
had  for  six  months  past,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  been  kept  by,  and  co- 
habited widi.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  as  his  wifo. 

'^  Upon  wlncfa,  making  forther  inquiiy,  that  gentleman  furnished  me 
with  some  witnesses,  and  I  havmg  found  out  others,  I  am  this  term 
endeavouring  to  prove  adultery  against  her,  and  to  obtain  a  fivorce, 
which  is  the  present  condition  of  your  most  faitiiful  and  humble  servant^ 

<'  S.  MOSLANS." 

Here  it  would  appear  as  if  the  hapless  Benedick  "saw  land^  amidst 
the  ocean  of  trouble  around  him.  His  adultery  plea  seemed  to  speed 
better  than  his  other  devices;  in  less  than  three  months  he  had  gotten 
sentence  of  divorce  pronounced,  after  "  many  hott  disputes  between  the 
doctors  of  the  civil  law,"  and  ^^  subject  to  appeal  within  15  de^T 
Morhmd  seemed  quit  of  his  Dalilah  for  life,  with  only  the  slight  draw- 
back of  having  to  settle  her  "  little  bills  /"  contracted  from  the  day  of 
marriage  to  the  day  of  sentence,  "in  which  he  saw  a  sufficieney  of 
trouble."  We  have  said  that  Morland  seemed  to  be  rid  of  his  tormentor^ 
but  it  was  in  seeming  only;  the  "  Ides  of  March  were  come,"  but  not 
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pHL  .Witinn  Ott  obubom  «'fihee»  Aiyi"  we  Iwra  ow  kKsUtst  hMN> 
makiBg  freiik  sif^ab  of  irnksem  to  hu  old  popfl  Pepyfl^  thxoiigli  whom  he 
•eeoM  to  ksiv  d^oogfat  it  hif  dat^  to-  — ke  all  hit  muenfls  and  trovblta 
periodically  known  to  the  King.  But  the  king's  own  traablaa  wflie  hj* 
this  tinw  thjokwimg  rovnd  hum.;  h*  was  at  war  with  the  Universities, 
the  mwen,  fiishopB !  the  whole  mind  and  energies  of  Protestant  England, 
and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  neither  Pepys  nor  Pepys's  master 
had  maeh  attention  ce  coouniseraAion  to  fpare  for  tho  follbwing  detail 
q£  the  fresh  sotedwb  of  thk  '^  dbUed.  old  man."  Jamea  was,  in  £Mty  ai 
tbb  Tery  sMmeDt  at  the  tvnuog'pouit  of  hit  deatisy.  Smartmg  mdtf 
hit  deftttt  m  the  biriiopt'  trial,  iust  finished  in  Westmimter  Hall,  be  and 
bit  browibeatbifi^  blaspheming  Chanoellor  Jefl&eys  were  goading  llie  '^High 
€oiHMiaBioB  Court"  to  bring  mi  the  elecgy  of  Fiiighind>  en  mauey  at 
eulpritS)  fhr  not  zcadiBg  the  BtemoraUe  dBspensing^ "  dtelanilion."  Little 
likelihood  wat  there  ^al,  im  sucih  a  eriri%  Sir  Samnd  Morland  eouU 
engage  the  thoaghtt  of  eidier  of  the  Ihree  for  a.  tingle  instants  How- 
ereiv  he  does  net  iul.  to  wge  hit  tiiiA  at  wual^  ia  the  following  dok»eoe 
epittB «. 

'*  am  8.  MORLAND  TO  MR.  F8FT8. 

<"  28  July,  1098. 

^^Sis, — ^Piesuming  that  yonr  ffrecU  cffair%  will  oUige  you  to-be  with 
the  kinff  at  Windsor,  and  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  (Jeffirajt)^  will  be 
theve  likewise^  I  beg  leave  acqaaint  you^  that  since  the  sentence  of 
divorce  wat  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  judge^  upon  as  fair  proof  at  ever 
wat  brought  into  Doctors*  Commons^  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  who  has  kept 
her  ever  rinoe  Christmas  last^  and  s^  keeps  her,  and  has  hitherto  fee  d 
lawyers  to*  support  her  unjust  cause  against  me,  has  proceeded  to  g;ei  a 
eertain  proctor  to  enter  an.  appeal  afl;ain8t  the  sentence,  and  this  morniog 
word  it  sent  me,  that  they  either  haute  or  will  petition  my  Load  Chan- 
cellor to-  grant  a  commission  of  appeal,  in  pretending  that  the  Idng^s 
advocate  and  proctor  have  prooeeded  illegally  m  this  tryal,  &c.  Now  tibe 
very  day  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  by  way  of  caution  I  put  in  a 
Caveat  at  my  Lord  Chancdior's  offioe,  to  pray  that  my  Lord  would  not 
grant  a  commisrion  of  anpeal  fae&ra  he  had  sent  for  the  counsel  at.  both 
sides,  and.  been  informed  howtmine  had  proceeded*  And  the  fikvooc  I 
now  beg  of  yoa  i^  that  you  will  be  so  kmd  to  move  the  king  to  speak 
one  wora*  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  to  that  effect,  so  that  I  migr  have  tome 

*  Modtnd^f  incessant  begging  for  ''one  word"  from  the  khig  In  his  fttoor 
retninds  me  to  append  a  well-known  and  characteristic  ''laof^  of  oar  ''Iron 
Buke^"  in  reply  to  aa  ie^rtenate  bat  aat  appte>ved  relottve. 

'<  The  Hon.  and  Bev. ,  to  the  Doke  of  Wellington. 

^  Dear  Dake, 

*« « One  word'  from  you  and  I  am  a  Bish^. 

"  Tours,  &C., 

THE  BEPLY. 

"Dear , 

«*  Not  *  one  word'  from 

•♦Tours,  &C., 

"  WaLLDrGTQV." 
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end  of  all  my  troubles  and  yexationay  wbich  bave  almoet  utterly  nnned 
me  already,  assuring  you  that  this  is  only  a  project  of  the  advene  parfy 
to  weary  out  by.iicontiottalezpeosei  m '*^^piifacfxpqiJfipf^ff^";,nad  at 
last  to  insult  me.  *    , 

^*  Your  very  bttmole  and  faithful  servant, 

."  S.  MowJOiiJi^", 

Here  our  luckless  fortune-huntiqg  prombvent,  vbo  "went  out  for  vool, 
and  came  home  shorn  to  the  ^uick,  disappears. from  the  repordl  The, 
lawyers'  '*  long  vacation*'  hung  up  lus  divorce  suit,  appeal  and  all,  and 
when  November  term  came,  a  greater  divorce  case— even  the  divorce  bF  a^ 
Dynasty  from  a  Throne !— engrossed  the  attention  of  all  n^en.  Jeffrey^^ 
instead  of  issuing  commissions  of  appeal,  was  himself  in  tne  guise  of  a 
coal-bargeman,  with  his  fierce  brows  shaved  oflf,  appealing  piteously  to 
bis  guara  "for  God's  sake  to  lodge  him  in  the  Tower,*  and  to  "keep 
off  Ae  raging  mob  howling  for  his  blood  I"  Of  Morland's  divorce  bill  we 
hear  no  more,  but  it  is  probable  that  with  the  Stuart  regime  fell  thpr 
pensions  and  charges  on  the  revenue,  and  that  Morland's  wife  a^d  her 
paramour,  finding  him  no  longer  worth  plundering,  ceased  to  annoy  him.. 
We  can  trace  him  as  living  on,  feeble  and  blind,  to  the  year  1696; 
one  more  glimpse  we  catch  of  him,  as  an  author,  so  late  as  the  ^ear 
before  his  death.  There  is  a  very  small  and  curious  volume,  entitled 
the  "  Ubim  op  Conscience,"  by  **  Sir  Samuel  Morland^  Knight  and 
Baronet :  London,  1695," — in  which  the  author,  adverting  to  his  having 
been  blind  for  the  previous  three  years,'  puts  forth  many  original  and 
curious  speculations  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  human  beings.  He 
also  takes  occasion  to  criticise  "  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,"  and  "  Hobbes's 
Leviathan/'  with  equal  severity;  and  three  quaint  but  well-composed 
prayers  at  the  end  would  seem  to  indicate  as  if  the  aged  man  had  found 
it  ''fl;ood  for  him  to  have  been  afflicted." 

I  looked  in  vain  through  this  little  volume  for  any  reference  to  any  of 
the  former  phases  of  his  varied  and  eventful  life,  but  could  find  notiung 
more  definite  than  the  following  apologetic  confession,  p.  38  : 

*^  Though  I  had  frequent  calls  to  labour  in  God's  vineyard,  yet  neverthe- 
less I  chose  rather  to  gratify  my  own  roving  fancy,  and  satisfy  my  vain 
curiosity,  in  ranging  Abroad  and  making  inquiry  into  the  manners  and 
customs  of  fondgne  countries,  and  then  to  enter  into  the  secret  intreagues 
and  mysterious  transactions  of  my  ovm^  where  I  had  opportunity  to  hear, 
see,  and  observe  many  things  which  must  he  buried  in  obUtnonP* 

The  next  year  saw  poor  old  Sir  Samuel  Morland  consigned  to  the 
oblivion  of  the  grave^  little  thinking,  doubtless,  how  in  anouier  genera- 
tion he  was  to  be  disentombed  from  oblivion,  first  in  the  diary  of  his 
friend  and  patron ;  and  again,  by  a  *'  Paul  Pry"  in  this  excursus  down 
one  of  the  "  By-ways  of  History." 
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'^aschbishop  wbtatelt:  **thofghts  and 
apophthegms;'* 

His'Sminence  is  not  a  tide  admusible  in  the  hierarclij  of  our  Chuich ; 
else  were  it  due,  in  no  mere  titular  sense^  to  Archbishop  Whatelj,  who 
sti^ds  out  in  high  relief,  pre-Eminently,  the  man  of  letters,  a  power  in 
literature,  from  among  his  right  reverend  brethren.  We  may  severally 
syippathise  more  with  the  ''views'*  of  other  of  the  literaiy  bishops ;  with  the 
nWh-and-dry  tone  of  much-baited  Bangor,  or  the  stringent  sacerdotalism 
ot^undaunted  Exeter,  or  the  doughty  rrotestantism  of  bellicose  Cashel, 
or  the  seemingly  high-and-low  eclecticism  of  Samuel  Oxon ;  but  whatever 
our  private  leanings,  in  this  direction  or  in  that,  we  can  hardly  dispute 
the  claim  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  an  author  of  influence,  to  be 
esteemedyact/«  princeps  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

In  certain  leading  features  of  composition  and  habit  of  thought,  there 
is  a  pretty  near  affinity  between  ibis  illustrious  prelate  and  Archdeacon 
Paley.  l6oth  writers  are  distinguished  by  remarkable  clearness  of  mental 
vision,  by  a  peculiarly  English  sagacity  of  judgment,  by  an  exceptional 
<^gree  of  liberality — some  will  say  sheer  latitudinarianiem — ana  by  a 
felicitous  mode  of  expression,  enviably  direct  and  lucid,  and  rich  in  illus- 
trations of  a  sometimes  racy  and  an  always  aidful  sort. 

But  if  Dr.  Whately  challenges  notice  on  the  score  of  what  is  welcomed 
in  l^im  as  **  practical  shrewdness**  and  ''  sound  common  sense/'  he  is  yet 
none  of  your  merely  practical  and  common-sense  models.  If  he  is  liberal 
to  a  rich  and  rare  deme,  he  is  not  the  latitudinarian  that  latitude-men 
would^  have  him  to  oe.  Consult  him,  for  instance,  on  the  subject  of 
"'boimmdn  sense,*^  amd  he  will  warn  you,  that,  while  the  pedantry  of 
learning  and  science  has  often  been  dwelt  upon,  and  deservedly  ridiculed, 
thei^  IS  another  danger  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
mentioned,  though  it  is  a  folly  quite  as  great  as  the  other,  of  a  yet  more 
intolerable  character,  and  still  more  hopeless — ^  the  pedantry  of^^common 
sense  and  experience."  He  will  tell  you  that  for  one  person  who  is  over- 
bearing you  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  technical  terms,  there  are 
five'  or  Six  still  iiiore  provokingly  impertinent  with  their  common  sense 
and  Experience.  *'  Their  common  sense  will  be  found  nothing  more  than 
ooihiiion  prejudice ;  and  their  experience  w31  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  a  thing  wrbn^  very  often,  and  fancy  they  have 
done  it  right.  In  former  times,  men  knew  by  experience  that  the  earth 
st^pds  stall,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Common  sense  taught  them  that 
thd're  could  be  no  Antipodes ;  sincie  men  could  not  stand  with  their  heads 
downwards,  Uke  ffies.  Experience  taught  the  King  of  Bantum  that 
water  could  not  become  solid.  And  the  experience  and  common  sense 
of  oAe  of  the  most  observant  and  intelligent  of  historians^  Tacitus,  con- 
vinced him  that  for  a  mixed  government  to  be  so  framed  as  to  combine 
the  elements  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  must  be  next  to  im- 

*  Selectioni  from  the  Writings  ofBr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  hii 
Grace's  Pennission.    Bentley.    1856. 
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•8«  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY: 

possible,  and  that  if  such  a  one  could  be  framed,  it  must  inevitably  be 
yery  speedily  dissolved.*' — Or,  again,  consult  the  Archbishop  on  the  rights 
and  duties  <tt  fi«a  thos^bt.  No  one  more  noted  for  strenuous  opposition 
to  every  tendency  to  cramp,  confine,  or  hoodwink  the  mind  of  man ;  yet, 
is  he  latitudinarian  in  any  lax  sense,  at  the  cost  of  Christian  principle,  to 
the  di^mragement  of  its  doctrinal  standards?  Hardly  so,  since  he  is 
ui^gent  to  enforce  such  monitions  as  the  following:  ^Any  Christian 
minister  wlio  should  confine  himself  to  what  are  sometimes  (erroneou^) 
called  ^practical  sermons* — i.e.  mere  moral  eStojs,  williout  any  mentron 
of  Ihe  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity — is  in  the  same  condition  with 
tihe  heathen  philosophers,  with  ihis  difEBrence,  that  what  was  Aeir  mo- 
foffune  IS  his  fatdt.  Or  this  caveca  apinst  a  *'  parlous  want*  in  BCss 
Edfeworfih^s  fictions :  **  Tbose  works  of  fiction  are  worse  than  i]]q)ro- 
fitaole  that  inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion  of  all  jeference  to 
refigions  principle.  This  is  obviously  and  notoriously  the  character  of 
Miss  Edgewortn's  moral  tales.  And  so  entire  and  resolute  is  this  exdn- 
sion,  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  what  may  be  called  poetical 
trutli :  it  deatroys,  in  many  instances,  the  probability  of  the  tale,  and  the 
naturalness  of  tne  characters."  That  Christianity  does  exist,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  every  one  must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth ;  nor  can  any 
one  deny  that,  whether  true  or  false,  it  does  exercise,  at  least  is  supposed 
to  exercise,*  an  influence  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  some  of  the 
believers  in  it  Hence  he  maintains,  that  to  represent  persons  of  various 
ages,  sex,  countnr,  and  station  in  life,  as  practising,  on  the  most  trying 
occarions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering  every  kind  of  danger, 
dificulty,  and  nardship,  while  none  of  them  ever  makes  the  least  reforence 
to  a  religious  motive,  is  as  decidedly  at  variance  with  reaCtyj-What  is 
caHed  in  works  of  fiction  unnatural — as  it  would  be  to  represent  Mahomefs 
enthusiastic  followers  as  ruilhing  into  battle  without  any  thou^t  of  his 
promised  paradise.  80  much  on  the  mere  charge  of  a  blemish  in  art,, 
perceivable  by  every  reader,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  or  non-idi^ous 
persuasion.  But  a  hieher  question  than  that  of  taste  is  involved — the 
stu£ous  auppression  of  reference  to  the  motive  power  of  rengion.  ^IVs 
vital  defect  m  such  works  should  be  constantly  pmnted  out  to  tiie  young 
reader;  and  he  should  be  warned  that,  to  realise  the  pictare  of  noble, 
dionterested,  thorough*going  virtue,  presented  in  such  and  such  an 
instance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  those  princroles  which  in 
these  fictions  are  unnoticed.  He  should,  in  short,  be  reminded  that  sill 
those  '  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,^  which  have  been  placed 
before  him,  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Holy  Land ;  though  the  spies 
who  have  brought  them  bring  also  an  evil  report  of  that  land,  and  would 
persuade  us  to  remain  wandering  in  the  wilderness.''  The  sreater  stress 
IS  to  be  Md  on  passages  to  this  effect,  in  the  writings  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  because  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  type  of  in- 
Sfferentism  in  such  matters — as  though  it  were  not  possible  to  qualify  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  fr«e  course  of  thought,  and  a  decided  ^tand  against  the 
extravagances  of  dogma,  by  an  enlightened  Jealousy  of  excesses  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  a  vigilant  repression  of  reactionary  licence. 

The  biblical  illustration  at  the  dose  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  exem- 
plifies the  happy  manner  of  the  ArcUiishop  in  introducing  a  simile. 
Similes  grave  and  gay,  imaginative  and  homely,  might  be  cited  in  utmost 
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abundance  from  the  volume  before  us.  Of  sophistry,  he  says,  for  instance, 
that,  like  poison,  it  is  at  once  detected  and  nauseated,  when  presented  to 
us  in  a  conee&tratod  fonu'-^vfaereas  a  Idlacy  whidh,  etated  barely  in  a 
few  sentences,  would  not  deceive  a  child,  may  deceive  half  the  worlds  if 
dihitod  in  a  quarto  vohune.  *'  It  is  true,  in  a  course  of  as^gument,  as  in 
mecSuMiics,  tnat  ^  notlRng  is  stroiug^er  than  its  weakest  part,'  and  tsonse- 
qnently  a  ehain  which  has  one  fitulty  link  will  hreak;  but  Aough  the 
Boraber  of  fte  sound  links  adds  nothing  to  die  Hrenglh  of  the  diain,  it 
adds  mueh  to  the  chance  tf  the  faulhr  one*8  escaping  ohiervaUom^  He 
eompares  tlie  atten^t  to  improve,  by  increased  knowledge,  a  man  who 
4oeB  sot  know  how  to  make  use  of  what  he  idready  has,  to  an  attempt  to 
enktge  the  prospect  ef  a  short-eighted  man  hy  tmnr  him  to  ijie  top  of 
a  lull ;  and  the  teaching  one  who  has  no  curiosity  to  team,  to  ihe  sowing 
a  field  without  ploughing  it;  and  again,  such  tales  as  mdce  a  dbrtct 
irttempt  at  moral  teadtbg,  to  those  dodcs  sod  watches  which  are  oon- 

wOBlneu 

A  doable  or  a  treble  debt  to  pay ; 

wUch,  besides  their  legitamato  object  to  show  the  hour,  tell  y»u  Ae  day 
4f  the  month  or  Ihe  week,  give  you  a  landscape  for  a  dkl-plate,  widi  ifaie 
Asoood-haad  forming  the  sails  of  a  wiadmill,  or  have  a  harvel  to  pfa^  a 
time^  or  an  alamm  to  remind  you  of  an  engagemeivt;  aU  vevy  good 
tUbgs  in  thdr  way ;  but  so  it  is,  that  these  watohes  never  tell  die  time  so 
wefl  as  those  in  which  that  is  the  exclastve  object  of  the  maker.  Eiwy 
additional  movement  is  an  obstacle  to  the  oxaguial  deflign.*^Di.  Wfaatdy 
is  eaEfaremely  ingeiuous  in  illustrative  aids  and  appliaoaes  of  this  de^ 


tooy  liieio  is  a  cunom  feiieiUu  of  phrase,  wordsy  of 
ohasrvatioa.  <<  Children,'' he  says, ''aio  the  to-'monew of  aodety.''  ^Gul- 
tivata^"  he  smi  ''not  only  the  ocsB-fields  of  yo«r  mind,  butdie  plsasiro 
giaunds  abo.'^^    Heoxeelsinaoertaiaj^ysenkaitiousQesSyof  mh^ 
^Uowinff  a»  ssnples  :-^''  He  viU  please  most  who  is  naming,  not  to 
pkam^  W  to  ,ffwe  fhemnte,^    ^^u  me  would  but  duly  take  care  of 
ohildioa,  grown  peoide  would  gctaerally  take  cave  of  themselves/'    Nor 
should  we  overlook  his  way  of  stating  feasant  (or  unpleaeaat)  tmthsi  of 
the  Uad  oosiang :  <'  Aa  exemplary  dbaraeter,  ^eeoxdaBsr  to  the  nations 
af  seme,  is  one  whcoe  example  no  one  is  expected  to  kSam,"    ^*  A  JM. 
99M  ask  mm»  4|uestioDS  thaa  a  wise  man  oan  answer;  b«t  a  wase  niair-^ 
cannot  aik  mese  questions  than  he  wiJl  find  a  fcol  ready  to  aasuMr." 
''  MoBf  a  meaadedng  disooune  one  hean^  ia  whioh  the  preacher4UDS  at 
noliu^g,  and — hits  it** 

To  say  that  we  eordially  wish  the  very  largest  aiiealfllion  to  tins  fittb 
Kolnne  of  Thoughts  and  Ap^hthegms,  is  only  to  iflifly  oar  interest  in 
the  difiseimBation  of  sound  kamiog  and  reUgious  psineiples,  for  it  is  a 
book  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  a  geawne  Add  to  Reflection,  a  i«rj 
gamer  of  fwaetieal  insdom,  direwd  obsermtieoy  weighty  counsel,  ni 
snggestive  seed-thoughts.  Elvea  those  who  possess  the  oBiffinal  writings 
£Eom  whose  maltifaiious  pages  these  '*  Seleotions''  are  oidle^  will  be  ghd 
of  a  hand-book  that  brings  together  so  many  picgaant  ^mceif^  wd 
worthy  to  be  had  in  present  i 
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Th£RE  was  once  an  Anemone  that  grew  in  a  small  nook  be^een  tiro 
high  sand-cliffs  that  faced  the  Ocean.  A  little  rill  came  tumbling  down 
from  above,  or  rather  trickling  over  the  side  of  one  high  sand-cliff,  alwm 
watering  this  spot  before  it  moved  onwards  and  found  its  way  down  tae 
steep  declivity  on  to  the  beach  below.  That  was  the  reason  why  evenr* 
thing  here  looked  fiur  and  beaatifol.  The  wild  dog«rofle  ^read  itself  nr 
and  wide  in  a  fresh  carpet  of  prickly  green,  and  the  honeysuckle  shot  up 
amongst  it,  putting  forth  its  fragrant  blossoms,  and,  as  thie  autumn  eame 
on,  showing  its  ricm  coronals  of  crimson  berries.  As  for  the  AnemooeSy 
they  crept  close  under  the  shelter  of  the  gorse  and  reed-grass  that  hung 
above,  and  bloomed  and  blossomed  in  tranquil  security.  The  Anemone^ 
however,  of  whom  I  make  particular  mention,  was  a  lady  of  ambition, 
and  had  sprung  up  somewhat  apart  from  the  others,  where,  under  the 

Erotection  of  a  dod  of  grass,  she  confronted  all  the  sea-breezes  and  turned 
er  face,  ever  bright  and  beautiful,  towards  the  glorious  Ocean.  Bow 
she  longed  to  enter  it,  to  bathe  in  those  beautiful  waters,  which  with 
their  still-beginning,  never-ending,  voice  of  song,  seemed  to  woo  her  to 
their  embraces,  telling  her  grand,  wonderful  stories  of  the  pearls  hid  ia 
their  coral  caves  and  beneath  their  floating  sea-weeds.  She  could  not 
sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  them.  When  the  other  flowers  folded  their 
leaves  and  shrank  back  modestly  into  the  shadows  of  the  clifls,  she  wag 
listening  to  the  light-minded  asephyrs,  and  envying  the  thistles  whom  she 
knew  were  only  waiting  till  their  wings  had  grown  to  pull  the  shafts  ffooa 
their  bosom  and  float  away  on  them  to  explore  the  Ocean.  Why  could  not 
she  have  wings  also  to  siul  away  upon  ?  Her  form  was  bent  already  with 
always  leaning  towards  the  Sea,  and  one  of  her  leaves  was  beginning  to 
wither  a  little  from  premature  old  age  and  heat  without  shade  to  it  She 
knew  that  she  should  be  better  if  only  she  could  get  a  dip  in  the  Ooean. 
Why  the  very  Porpoises  knew  that,  when  they  came  rolling  in  near  the 
beach  showing  their  backs  of  crimson  and  green,  and  splashing  the  waters 
right  merrily  up  into  the  air.  If  only  the  breeze  would  assist  her — she 
knew  that  he  could  carry  her  off  if  he  would,  but  then  he  was  so  fickle- 
miAded  he  never  blew  twice  exactly  in  the  same  direction — she  should 
never  bathe  in  the  great  Ocean.  And  the  Anemone  trembled  on  her 
pedestal,  and  shook  off  with  anger  a  drop  of  the  sea^spray  that  had  Ht 
upon  her.  Meanwhile  the  bright  days  grew  changeful  and  uncertain-— 
the  sea  made  a  dull  monotonous  sound  and  increased  in  fury,  its  **  hollow 
ridges  roaring  into  cataracts**  till  it  lashed  its  sides  with  rage  and  sent  its 
foam,  white  and  turbid,  in  trembling  velocity  out  upon  the  my- stoned 
beach.  The  heavens  looked  dark  and  threatening,  the  winds  rose  wild 
and  fierce,  and  the  rain  came  down  splashing,  piercing  cold  and  deter- 
mined. All  the  flowers  folded  up  their  leaves  and  shrank  back  into  the 
ridges  of  the  cliff,  wutinc^  for  better  days ;  but  the  Anemone  stood  aloof. 
The  sea  tossed  diark  and  heavily  beneath  her  feet,  but  what  recked  she 
of  that  ?  She  had  looked  down  into  the  heart  of  its  waters  when  they 
were  clear  and  placid  as  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  she  had  seen  the 
beautiful  jelly-nsh  idly  drifting  about  with  the  motion  of  the  tide ;  and 
one,  the  Surest  and  largest  of  them  all,  had  spread  itself  out  in  the  sun* 
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shine,  and  expressed  afiection  to  her  by  keeping  always  widiin  her  sight, 
and  getting  as  close  to  her  as  it  could  with  its  brilliant  reflexions  and 
prismatic  coloart.  'She  was  tore  it  Was  thei^  even  now,  tliough  the  dark 
heavy  sea-weeds  and  the  tossing  foam  kept  it  from  her  sight,  and  the 
«nnn  blinded  her  so  much  she  could  hardly  open  her  petals  to  look  out 
upon  the  Oceftn.  But  what  is  this  ?  Tie  ground  seems  loosening  from 
beneath  her  ftet,  the  little  lill  that  tHckled  down  so  quietly  in  the  spring- 
tide has  grown,  and  spread,  and  swollep  itself  out  with  the  rains,  and  now 
it  has  qmte  undermined  the  dod  of  earth  on  which  she  has  been  resting, 
and  lot  the  innds  comie  hurrying  up  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and, 
sweeping  in  between  her  and  the  nil,  they  carry  her  off  her  feet  with  one 
impetuous  motion,  and  there  she  is  on  the  beach  before  she  can  well  tell 
what  has  beMen  her! — On  the  beach,  but  with  no  resting-place  for  her 
feet,  no  spot  of  earUi  to  cover  and  protect  her,  no  time  either  for  refleo- 
tiion,  for  the  winds  carry  her  along  as  their  plaything,  dashing  her  beautiful 
blossoms  against  the  flint  stones,  and  lifting  her  up  rudely  to  bear  her  for- 
ward again  as  she  clings  to  some  rou^h  brown  stone  or  mass  of  sea-weeds. 
Is  there  no  help  for  her  ?  The  bladk  waves  of  Ocean  almost  touch  her 
form,  terrifying  her  as  they  do  so^  and  the  flowers  from  the  cliffs  above 
nod  and  shake  their  heads  as  though  reproaching  her  for  leaving  them. 
She  thinks  of  her  wish  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  shudders  at  the  dark 
waves  and  howling  blast.  Is  there  no  mercy  lef^  for  her  ?  Piteously 
does  she  beseech  die  winds  to  bear  her  back  again,  but  for  all  answer 
they  only  lift  her  high  in  their  arms  and  whirl  her  forward  in  a  wild, 
fierce  eddy.  Where,  oh  where^  *are  they  taking  her  to  ?  Over  the 
&ce  of  the  crested  billows  and  the  yawning  deeps.  There  is  a  hug^ 
chasm  just  now  opening  before  her,  her  shriek  of  misery  is  all  unheard, 
she  is  diashed  downwards  into  its  abyss  ;  but  lo !  her  lover,  the  jelly-fish, 
is  reposine  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  rainting,  sinking,  dying,  the  Anemone 
is  reoeiyed  into  his  bosouL 


Some  time  ago  a  curious  phenomenon  was  brought  to  light.  Clinging 
fast  to  the  large  rocks  amid  which  the  sea  tides  dash  in  so  boldly,  the 
fishermen  were  surprised  to  discover  a  certain  substance  in  shape  like  the 
Anemone,  in  nature  tiie  same  as  the  jelly-fish.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
to  be  purely  a  flower  of  a  sea- weed  nature  growing  in  the  salt  water ;  but 
being  transplanted  from  its  element,  it  was  found  that  its  colours  faded, 
its  petals  contracted,  and  like  a  very  sensitive  plant,  it  drooped  and  died. 
Others  of  the  same  species  being  transplanted  into  larger  tanks,  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  fresh  salt  water,  were  observed  silently  and  un- 
obtrusively to  put  forth  live  feelers  and  spread  themselves  out  like  the 
petals  of  a  flower,  but  after  the  nature  of  a  fish.  So  curious  was  the 
combination,  that  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  give  to  this  plant-animal  the 
name  of  the  Sea  Anemone,  and  so  now  for  some  time  have  men  dengnated 
it;  but  as  it  is  not  every  one  who  may  know  its  real  history,  I  have  been 
induced  to  publish  this  little  account  of  how  one  htal  Anemone  grew  cBs- 
contented  upon  the  shore,  and  so  carried  by  the  weird  wind  into  the  arms 
of  her  sea-lover,  impressed  his  offspring  with  her  likeness,  and  has  trans- 
mitted for  ever  to  these  denizens  of  the  Ocean  her  own  tender  grace  and 
flower-like  beauty. 

VOL.  xxxiz.  2  T 
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HEEOINB-WOBSHIP, 

We  write  ibe  word  with  a  fiUtsring  pea.  An  unpleMant  inpnsttoa  ^ 
conefl  over  tu  that  we  stand  oommilied  on  classioaf  grounds  to  an  in-  * 
yeitigatioii  of  the  characters  of  those  ^^  woodecfal  women"  of  a&ijquityy 
whose  interesting  daims  have  been  so  mteoaalicsJlY  n^i^lected  in  the 
eloquent  discourses  of  Wordsworth  and  6ulwer.  We  should  as  soon  ' 
dream  of  inquiring  into  the  characters  of  any  three  close  colunuu  of  those 
unprotected  females  who  daily  run  through  the  list  of  their  <|ualifications 
inih  such  unadorned  yet  touching  simplicity  in  ihe  adTcrtisinff-sheet  of 
the  Times.  Could  we  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  strong-mindea  Spartan 
matron,  whose  laconic  address  to  her  son,  on  handing  him  his  shi^d*  has 
always  appeared  to  ns  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  early  commentators  ?  Could 
we  yentuxe  to  siu^gest,  without  depieeatiiig  the  deep  disgust  of  the  shades 
of  all  departed  eutors  and  annotatore— peace  to  their  remains  !-*^hat  the 
present  reading  is  a  corruption  of  a  fend  mother's  order  to  an  attendant 
nelot  to  &sten  the  direction  securely  on  her  young  hero's  caxpet-bag  ? 
What  words  of  ours  could  paint  in  auffiaentiy  hagkt  oobnrs  the  final 
devotion  of  that  younff  lady,  who  supplied  her  reduced  nawni  with  the 
nourishment  whicn  in  ibe  naiural  order  of  things  is  usuaDy  furnished  by 
die  parent  (maternal,  of  course)  to  the  child,  ana  thus  turned  the  ^fuhiog 
spring  of  affection  to  some  account  ?  No !  we  wish  to  be  daslinctly 
understood  as  repudiating  all  connexion  with  the  ancients— or,  at  least» 
their  heroines — daring  the  present  article.  The  Greek  slave  is  admirable^ 
doubtless,  as  a  statue,  but  we  should  feel  a  difficulty  in  presenting  her, 
as  a  Greek  slave,  in  a  drawing-room  of  the  nineteenth  oentury*  So  ajpe 
we  diffident  of  bringing  prominendy  ferwaid  those  gems  bom  the 
antique,  who,  though  always  strictly  classical,  are  not  invariably  correct. 

Nor  let  it  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  we  propose  to  lay  bare  the 
middle  ages  (not  of  the  ladies— Venus  fbrUd  that  we  should  huit  at  Auch 
a  thing !),  and  evoke  those  heroines  of  history  who,  or  at  least  whose 
representativies,  demonstrate  practiGally  that  time  is  money,  when  thej 
condescend  to  be  retained  at  an  hourly  salary  by  the  historica]ly*dispo8ed 
members  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  To  this  daj  we  can  recal  the  pea- 
sbnate  glances  and  moist  hands  with  which,  in  early  youth,  we  followed 
the  fortunes  of  ibe  persecuted  Maid  of  Orleans  thronig^  W  chequered 
career  of  three  long  acts  on  the  Astleyan  stage-*how  we  beeame  so  ter- 
ribly impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  property  flames  which  n^ed  (at 
the  cruel  command  of  the  first  villain)  rouoa  bar,  that  for  some  consider- 
able time  we  were  sceptical  of  her  being  identical  with  the  phenomenon 
who  shortly  afterwards  went  through  a  performance  in  which  two  bare- 
backed-steeds and  sixteen  silver-paper-covered  hoops  (to  us  objects  of 
peculiar  interest)  were  especially  prominent^-and  how  our  juvenile  adora- 
tion for  this  maiden,  whose  lungs,  if  one  might  judge  max  the  vigour 
with  which  she  exerdsed  them  against  her  enemies,  reUined  their  power 
even  amidst  the  roaring  flames,  became  suddenly  extinguished  during  the 
pantomime  when  the  brilliant  and  fascinatbg  Columbine  bounded  on  the 
stage,  and,  with  one  electric  glance  at  the  pit,  transfixed  our  susceptible 
heart  in  the  boxes.     True,  the  poetry  of  these  associations  has  been  long 
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awM  AflpelWL  We  liMre  mm  the  eaptimUiiig  Uooa  «f  Urn  honiM  w 
solve  kMAf  ia  the  gioen«eoin— -net  exMdy  into  duet  aod  Mhee,  hot  aone- 
thuig  uaoomiQOQiy  like  thenv  end  this  perheps  not  the  gnaeteet  oietft* 
nMirphoflu.  But  we  aw  beoonung  vetroepeeftive,  sad  coDseqnaatly  (eub- 
mittwg  ihe  poiot  withBl)  a  bora.  WkhouA  denjwig  any  tenptMrery 
attaGhmaat  imt  we  may  have  chenebed  towank  Joan  ^  Aic,  we  beg  to 
state  that  we  have  not  the  soiaUeet  intentioQ  of  reprodooiag  her  or  aay 
other  mediend  hevokie  in  this  pkoe.  And  we  may  at  onee  dispnio  of 
die  eappositioa  that  we  intend  to  treat  of  those  delicate  and  afl  bat 
bnathuig  oieatiops  in  the  world  of  fietioB«—in  whom  meet  of  iis  piehably 


have  at  -tiaies  fslt  «  iealous  interest  that  has  attested  the  genius  of  the 
hand  whioh  enated  them*  These  and  their  kindfod,  among  whom  we 
wmf  Kokon  that  wondsffal  and  mnch»endnnng  orsatam,  the  hesoino  of 
domestic  drama — we  spedc  of  her  aa  an  ahetoiot  idea  apart  fvom  her 
profossional  repfesontatave-*-a  plant  indigenous  to  the  graat  hot-houses 
on  the  Bunwy  ttde  of  the  Thames,  but  not  altogether  unknown  to  the 
more  aristocratic  temples  of  Thespis  on  its  northern  bank — we  are  ralne- 
taotlyceittpelled  to  pass  hy  in  silenee.  Our  present  poxpose  b  with  none 
of  these. 

We  hate  now  probably  rsaohed  a  point  at  whieh  we  shall  be  somewhat 
impatiendy  assayed  with  that  pertinent  yet  appmently  tantologieal  t|uee* 
tioD,  ^  What  neat — and  nesi  T'  It  is  easy  to  imagnie  that,  as  civilisa- 
tion advaiMMS,  and  the  libera  of  woman's  mission  beeomes  mom  ex- 
tended, a  heroine,  in  the  popular  sense  of  one  who  distinguishins  herself 
among  her  kind  in  some  extraordinarily  masoufine  manner,  nuist  become 
ofeiydayabinlofgxeaternuity.  Indeed,  at  the  pnesent  moment^  the  ody 
legitimate  field  of  aetion  for  hmines  of  this  class  with  all  defarenoe  be 
it  paid  eeflTis  to  lie  among  the  siek  and  wounded  of  their  eonntry's 
dmsapions,  and  evsn  then  the  handmaid  of  ^^smlapins  mnst  be  gimd 
witfanarresof  nooBdinarystraogih  to  eneounter  this  ^isode  in  the  battle 
of  Kfe  with  saecesiu  la  the  fuU  oonsdousness,  theie&iie,  that  the  meci* 
dian  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  passed,  it  is  not  altogether  without  sooie 
mi^ving  that  we  lend  our  mtnas  ear  deferentially  to  the  sweetest  and 
most  musieal  of  voioes  photographically  emblematic  of  its  owner),  ex- 
claiming, m  aoeeats  to  whieh  a  shade  of  impatience — the  sKghtest  in  the 
worid-^-^y  lends  an  additional  chaan,  **  Who's  your  hemne  ?"  Now, 
without  wishing  for  one  a»on»ent  to  be  wanting  in  that  courtesy  whioh 
forbids  us  to  pecmit  any  lady  to  ^' pause  for  a  r^y,"  we  mast  be  permitted 
to  aay  a  few  words  in  exfdaaation  ;  and,  lest  we  should  be  undemtood  as 
using  this  esptessbn  in  its  pariiamentary  sense,  of  b«ng  totally  inelevant 
to  the  matter  in  questbn,  we  hereby  dietinotly  SBSwe  our  leaden  that 
the  explanation  sludl  be  strictly  prehmiaary. 

The  resnarkable  and  characteristm  custom  which  has  prevailed  in  £ng- 
for  some  oonsiderahle  period,  of  recognising  the  merits  of  distin- 
guished men  by  inviting  them  to  a  public  dinner,  where  the  chairman 
invariably  feels  the  highest  gratification  in  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  appears,  in  its  full  significance,  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  No  accounts  of  Anniversary  Festivals  at  the  Olympic  Tavern 
in  aid  of  decayed  gods  and  goddesses,  with  (on  this  oocasion  only) 
Jupiter  in  the  chair  and  Bacchus  under  the  table  ;  or  of  banquets  in  sup- 
port of  Theatrical  Fundi^  with  iGschyhis  prencBng  and  lamenting— the 
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liliationBy  meaavhile,  having  been  heatj-^o  eoaoroils  iambiei  the'dedtti* 
of  the  Attic  drama  ;  nothing  of  the  sort,  at  least  that  we  are  aurave  o^ 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  any  contempoiaiy  reporter,  J^or  is  thii 
to  be  wondered  at.  In  those  primitive  times  the  aow4i<HK>ttred  nanaee 
of  Bathe  and  Breach  of  the  Lcmdon  Tavern,  and  Staples  of  Aldersgater 
street,  were  unknown  tenn»-*the  em$me  of  Soyer  lay  concealed  in  the 
womb  of  the  futnre;  and  beings,  in  the  guise  of  men,  were  bond  sufficiently 
barbarous  and  degraded  to  feed  contentedly  on  the  black  bread  and 
stimukting  broth  of  the  Spartan  iable  dkdte.  Our  refined  method  of 
honouring  our  heroes  being  thus  unknown  to  them,  they  devised  a  plaa 
which  has  since  been*  undw  different  auspices,  somewhat  extensively 
practised.  The  ancients  canonised  their  heroee.  Not  from  the  feeling 
unmertaUsed  in  tiie  pathetic  ballad,  **  They're  too  good  for  thifi  worl^ 
Vt  a  pity  they're  here ;"  but  sincerely  beueviog  them  to  be  Jiuperior  tc^ 
the  commkm  herd,  they  gave  them  a  Iielpuig  hand  hsif-wav  up  01ymp1^^ 
and  thas-^so  to  speak^-the  political  career  of  their  remarkable  men  ter- 
minated with  a  sort  of  life-peerage  in  the  upper  bcmaeb 
'  Now,  what  " hero*worship"  was  to  the  aneient  Gveeks,  '^heroine* 
vonhip"  is  to  certain  modem  young  ladies*  Descrying,  with  the  instinct 
of  their  sex,  in  one  among  them  a  perfection  of  oberacter — which  thejr 
veiy  properly  term  *'  aogdic**— their  idol  is  straightway  hoisted  on  tq 
a  moral  pedestal,  and  worshipped  aa  a.  iieroine  aooordin^y^  It  may  be 
thfekt  this  devotional  feeling  struck  its  toots  during  their  joixvt  residence 
with  the  instructress  of  tlwir  youth,  and  th^t  the  devotee  can  still  reca^ 
tbe  pioud  moment  when  Ae  concluded  -at  parting  that  selemn  compaot  ta 
interohaoge  passionately-aiiectionate^  bat  (must  weiuiy  it)  unintelligibly* 
evossed  letters^  with  the  oljeot  of  her  adoration*  Whsit  touching  ^edt 
mens  of  composition  these  aret  the  oaressi^g  epithets-— the  fond  repeti** 
tion  of  the  word  *<  dear"-— 4lie  ezhaustless  supply  of  notes  of  admiiatio)^ 
x^'^^nd  the  expressive  underlining  of  the  choice  sentenOBs,  giving  tlye 
nota  a  general  appearance  of  an  unsteadily  sccwed  lofai  of  pork.  An  j 
then  the  dreary  bbak,  when  the  angel  has  left  for  the  hpme  of  he^ 
jidiers  (we  neA  scarcely  say  that  we  use  the  plural  poetically* — ^the  legal 
pcekunption  bring  that  the  youDg  lady,  however  14gbly  gifted,  would  .be 
entttled  only  to  a  single  male  parent),  the  associations  conjured  up  by  ^ 
stray  bit  of  ribbon  or  a  disaUed  lace,  and  the  tendeir  recollections  oC 
rammer  evening  walks  in  that  arm-round-the-neck-or-waist  communing 
whieh  raisel  a  strong  inclination  iki  the  male  outsider  to  try  how  it  feels* 
Revolving  TeazB  will  chasten  the  impetuous  ardour  of  youth  in  moat 
eases^  but  here  the  devotion  of  the  maiden  knows  no.  abatement  with 
iooreasing  age.  Wateh.  theit  meeting  after  a  long  separation — stand 
fside  for  a  moment,  and  you  vrill  see  the  bound  of  the  worshipper  upon 
her  idol)  or»  ^perchance,  from  som^  retired  nook^  a  sound  ^^®  tiie  ojpening 
of  distant  ginger*beer  bottles— and  a  subdued  murmur  of  ecstasy  w41  ste^ 
upon  your  seniles^  and  become  so  prcrvokingly.  suggestive  a^  to  induce  |a 
sudden  retreats  Tben  there  is  00  much  to  say-^^o  much  U>  shoW'— ^0 
mvisk  to  whisper  (?),tiiat  time  fails,  and  the  last  lingermg ,  momei^ts 
scarcely  admit  of  the  j^petijtiiM  of  tbe  gioger-b^er  bottle  pierfonpance 
efven  in  the  balk  It  may  be  reomsked  that  in  stk^t  ia$liwcm,  the  '*  heroine , 
pare«erves  her  general  superiority  of  charaot^  by.  the.  calm  •ae^enit^  wi^^ 
wbieh  iheto  outfmnttf  ol  pious  affectiDQ  are  i^^ived.^  I,t  ii»^ln  japt^  of 
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Ae  v«7  «8Wiio»  <)f  her  poritiim  tbiA  she  ilixmld  not  ftppear  to  allow  too 
much  emotioQ  8t  these  demonstrations.  If  the  idol  is  not  genemlty  a 
famoorite  with  the  yongfaer  sex,  the  reason  may  probaUy  be  traced  to  this 
cause,  and  to  the  state  of  mind  whidi  iho  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
incense  usoally  engenders.  But  for  your  life  do  not  dan  to  hint  snoh  a 
•uspieion  to  the  ditfoiej  Amt  the  meewBst  of  her  sex  would  become  dan- , 
gerously  ignited  at  the  slightest  whisper  against  her  standard  of  perfeo^ 
tion.  Say,  however,  but  a  word  in  her  idol's  praiso— touch  but  howcTSt 
lightly  on  this  diord,  and  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  of  her  eloquence 
b^omes  perfectly  delicions  to  listen  to.  We  griere  to  add^  that  you 
probably  retire  with  the  secret  conviction  that  no  reality  can  ev«r 
appoach  the  beanttfol  ideaL 

But  difficult  as  it  is  to  sound  this  feeling  to  its  lowest  depths,  no  one 
can  hope  to  form  anything  Hke  a  just  appreciation  of  its  intensity  who 
has  not  seen  it  developed  in  its  various  phases  on  the  wedding*day  of  the 
adored  dject  Then,  indeed,  the  prostration  at  the  simne  is  complete^ 
Wonderful  is  the  complication  of  feelings  with  which  the  bridesmaid  eooti 
pectant  looks  forward  to  the  eventful  morning.  An  innocent  and  utter 
disbelief  that  any  man— be  his  qualifications  what  they  may— -can  ever 
be  or  hope  to  be  worthy  of  her  idol ;  a  sort  of  jealous  dread  (tnis  is  rather 
indistinct)  that  the  temple  is  being  pro£uied  by  the  introduction  of  any 
other  form  of  worship ;  but  above  idl,  the  delight  of  antidpating  how 
beautiful  (with  a  very  strong  emphasis)  her  darlmg  will  look  in  the  bridal 
properties — these,  and  a  hundred  other  thoughts,  which  she  scarcely  caves 
to  define,  distract  the  littie  fluttering  heart  sadly.  Who  shall  count  the 
restiess  nights  when  the  appointed  day  is  drawing  near  (many  more^  we 
will  venture,  than  the  superior  tone  of  the  bride-presumptive  permits  her 
to  indulge),  or  the  mysterious  consultations  touching  a  certain  somethnig 
which  is  destined  before  long  to  sparkle  on  the  feir  neck  of  the  elect? 
At  church  we  have  our  own  suspicions  that  the  slim  man  with  tiie  watmj 
eyes,  sanguinary  tie,  and  jaundiced  gloves,  is  not  the  object  of  interest  to 
her  which  he  fondly  imagines  himself  to  be ;  and  the  little  colour  she  has 
left  comes  and  goes,  in  her  agitation,  when  the  officiating  minister  reaches 
the  critical  part  of  the  service,  with  such  remarkable  efiect  as  to  eticit 
the  expression  of  sympathy  from  a  friendly  housemaid  who  has  run  in 
for  a  moment  to  an  admiring  cook,  who  has  also  looked  in  for  an  equally 
brief  period — * '  the  poor  dear  must  have  been  disappmnted  herself.'*  Then 
the  breakfast !  Up  to  this  point  she  has  at  least  conducted  herself  with 
decorum,  but  now  her  behaviour  generally  becomes  eccentric.  She  bows^ 
and  says,  **  Witii  pleasure,"  when  the  imperturbable  waiter — who  has 
officiated  at  many  breakfasts,  and  knows  the  speeches — fer  the  third  time 
extends  a  Berlin  glove  and  its  contents,  in  the  feeble  hope  of  attracting 
her  attention  to  t^pate  d^ecrevisses  en  papiUotey  whilst  to  the  sHm  man 
with  the  watery  eyes,  who  has  for  the  last  ten  minutes  been  audibly 
hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  little  champagne  with  her,  she  oddly 
replies,  <'  Not  any,  thank  you  ;"  which  observation  being  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  damper,  reduces  the  slim  man  to  a  state  of  mind  border* 
ing  on  desperation.  But  the  severest  blow  of  all  she  reserves  for  the 
comic  man.  He  had  anxiously  occupied  himself  during  the  ceremony  in 
church  in  elaborating  a  concerted  joke,  in  which  <<  Blue  Bonnets*'  (our 
bridesmaid  is  very  fair,  and  wears  blue)  ^'  over  the  Border"  and  *'  Gretna 
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Qm&h" wtn  to talcv &•  panapii pnfo.  Tim caanc  mm»im  bi»l«gi, 
wd  1m  sMMfaei  1m  join.  Tlur  wii«te  poioi  aalMiiMy  tvM  <m  ov 
Indfltmnd  looking  «iiMciw>  md  UiMfaiog  in  tb«  SMtt  ottmd  najFin 
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the  tcrnble  sgnsf  of  timl  monwot  omi  Mturo  faw  ii— ayy  hImb  h*  fm- 
«BfTet  her  CBTiwil  gflw fingd  npmi  dwibiide,  sod Imt OTiMitfy  i 
woamkiuutemni  Iha  cae;  The  orator  is  diieoBilitBd;  be  beoome 
and  ladulM  in  ftaeiafitMB ;  Uf  diiooiuM  grows  diwuuuetted  md 
-pmoMf  and  afelei^^th  ihm  obgcmtioiiy  in  an  nndor  tom^  whidi  if  distiaclfy 
kwrd  ftoBi  tlie  otbcrend  of  the  taUe,  thai  <' Joibit  flatllHamniiiiiig,^ 
inpelf  kim  to  at  down,  with  n.  £Mbla  nnife,  ooiiiiit  iroanl  appknMMi 
But  the  pathos  of  the  parental  speech  is  faiiijr  too  mmhkm  hov*  Tl» 
brightefioC  tstto  has  beea  gUirtenkigoii  her  eyelaibesr  liko  dio  early 
^eir,  siaeo  the  motning,  aad  when  tbe  hand  of  a  fisher  ■mitoshie  bigUj^ 
etnaaieDtod  waieteoat,  and  he  ntkn  in  toothing  tome  to  the  deeoktna 
of  his  hearth  g^enlly,  even  the  graceful  ouaapusMe  of  tha  hndo  is 
flBghtly  distosbei^  and  the  eaiotion  el  our  biidennad  bacomoS)  we  ae 
ariURned  to  say,  distmctly  andibleu  Bat  the  mooMBt  of  tiial  uiiiies^ 
when^  after  the  teo^KMeary  eel^Me  of  the  idol,  she  shines  forth  again  with 
somewhat  dbaiuishud  s^^ndanr,  to  wetj  the  partiBg  words.  What  a 
itvagglo  thtti  Ihece  is  to  keep  down  the  risaig  flood,  mi  what  a  dtekiog 
and  swelliag  sensation  in  that  white  little  tiiroat  dniiag  the  oontost! 
Well,  Nataro  will  haTo  her  way,  and,  with  a  passionate  bvsst  e£  tsaam 
she  cKags  joaod  her  woiehipped  '^  heroine,"  to  the  astonishraent  ol  the 
eaftsldet%  who  are  uiqaepared  for  the  di^hry,  and  wholly  anaUo  to 
aaderstaad  what  it  all  means.  Eren  the  comic  man  is  a  seeond  taae 
distioiiositiiuy  and  fbrgeie  a  hamoioas  tag,  whidi  he  had  rapidly  pat 
tegothar  in  relavoneo  to  die  old  shoe.  He  ia  sidisoqaeotly  heard  to  so* 
mtttk  to  an  intimate  ine«d,  in  an  hsjored  tone^  that  ^  it  was  leaOy  lines 
on  a  fellow,  yoQ  know — now,  waen't  it?"  And  now  the  earriagOy  wMi 
ki--to  ber^-preekms  freight,  has  rattled  oSj  and  whilst  the  niinstr«ls  ia 
^  squaio  are  still  committing  the  gross  anaehsonism  of  poiformiag 
**  Haste  to  the  Wedding^'  with  nndiminisbed  vigour  hot  nnstrady  eseaip> 
tion*-4he  latter  result  being  not  isnprobabfy  attributaUe  to  the  prcsonee 
on  the  ground  of  a  brigade  of  pewters,  with  a  potboy  in  eooKnand  (a 
bsautifol  aad  sdentifie  iUnstiation  of  cause  and  eftct),  die  slim  man, 
partially,  leoovered,  adranoes,— his  watery  eyes  meanwhile  oveiflowii^ 
wnA.  sympathy, — and  with  the  best  intentions  tenders  some  very  chluted 
eonselation  to  the  weepmg  bridesmaid.  Say  what  you  will  aboat  tin 
friendship  of  man  sarpasnng  the  love  of  woman,  our  faith  is  equB% 
great  in  the  devotion  we  have  attempted  to  shadow  ft)rth.  T^ere  is  a 
popolar  and  constituti(Mial  maxim,  touching  the  infudFibiUty  of  the  Sovo* 
xeignof  this  realm,  vdiidt  is  brief,  bat  exoressive.  Borrowing  its  ka»- 
anage,  we  may  shortly  sum  up  their  creed  thus :  ^  Our  *  heroine'  oan 
do  no  wrong/ 
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Iv  •  Fsnek  trafettvy  iriiosa  lafl  e^nmim  of  IiMidoiL  was  IIm  stason 
rf  IS62,  1mA  been  soddeidy  Mt  dcfini  io  Pall  Matt  aboui  aqwurter  to 
c^  o^dock  on  Aa  ev«iiiBg[^<^  tfaa  lOth  of  laai  mam^  1m  wcndd  pio* 
bdl^  bsf e  aMraand  dM  fin*  {Mfson  whom  he  awt  aoaiewliat  aftar  tbu 
fiiAion:  ^^Padba,  Maiiuiaai !  Dito-inoi,  all  Tooa  plalft»  poutqiHa  7 
»-t-ii  lant  da  moode  dans  laa  rnef  ?  Cette  Mle  Expotitiaa  da  H3^^def 
P«^  aa  joii  Paiaif  de  Crirtal  axirteH>4l  eaaopa?"  The  anaiiec  wauld, 
af  amnae^  be  in  ^  nagalifa,  witk  tfaia  aapUmaikMi :  ^  To-xuglity  liiv 
agicatavantlakef  plaea*  Haslfaiatty'aTInataey  tbe  legitimata  home  of 
ike  Opara  and  iha  only  aboda  af  dbe  BaHat»  raopaos  afitor  an  interral  of 
SnarjetLmr  Thatiaiheoaiiwof  this  a4iria  tkawofldof  fidnon.'*  '<La 
beaa  maada  a  bian  laiaon,  Moonaor  f  laonld  the  FrandiiiiaB  xaplj ;  and 
aa  tba  two  would  pavt,  tha  Eoglisfainaii  nnai  Kkeij  mocaadiny  to  Ilia 
Hayniari^  h^hto  we  will  take  oorseat,  jBYtsibly)  btaide  hbau 

Wa  enter  by  tha  CharleMtraet  Aiaaday  pleased  to  eaa  Ae  aU  offioial 
ftoes  8tiM  mBoaag  p^itely  at  of  yoia,  aad  plaaead  no  lew,  though  asoca 
awMiiwd,  to  find,  inaicb  tbe  Tnt  arena,  that  wa-  had  only  bean  taking  a 
laner  longnap^  withont  tiha  eonaqoanoBa  that  bafel  die  tlambar  <»f  Rip 
VSD  WinfcUb  He,  on  awaldng,  Ibmid  every thbg  ehanged ;  we^  on  tfaa 
aontrary,  oould  disoorer  no  aUeration  iu  tha  well«veaiambared  seana» 
There  was  the  iame  beauty  of  deooration,  tha  same  thronging  aodieno^ 
the  saaM  glad  hum  of  ezpeotatioB  :  nothbg,  in  ^rt,  presented  itself  to 
produce  the  effect  that  Time  had  had  its  hands  so  fall  since  last  we  were 
there.  The  fint  thing,  however,  to  remind  oa  liiat  somathing  had  come 
^o'er  the  spirit  of  oar  dream,"  waa  tha  absence  of  Mr.  Ba&fi«om  the 
archcsiia,  and  the  sobBdtotion  of  Signor  Bonetti  aa  the  oondnctor ;  and 
let  us  say,  0M/»a«SK0^  diat  the  skill  and  energy  whioh  the  ItaHan  gentle* 
man  has  shown  sinae  tha  masieal  b&tan  has  beea  thus  placed  in  his 
hands,  leave  ns  no  reason  to  regret  tha  change. 

But  the  eustain  riaes  for  the  '^  Cenerentola,"  and  who  greets  us  on 
die  stage  ?  Alboni,  with  diat  xvre^  nnapproaehable  voice,  sweeter  than 
aver;  with  a  style  more  finished,  an  exeention  more  perfect,  a  manner 
more  enchanting  than  we  had  snpposed  it  possible  to  find  in  one  whose 
merits  had  been  already  sofnily  and  widely  recogniaed.  There  was  not 
a  note  or  phrase  throughout  the  evening's  performance  that  was  not 
eageriy  drunk  in  by  every  listening  ear,  and  when  she  sang  her  final 
0na  of  *^  Non  pi&  mesta,"  her  triumph  was  complete.  And  worthily 
duoughoat  the  performaaee  was  she  supported  by  Calaolari,  in  whose 
singing  this  change  alone  has  been  wrougnt  since  last  he  was  heard  hare^ 
that  what  might  then  have  been  deemed  unoertain,— ^he  posaesskm-  by 
him  of  ona  of  l^e  finest  tenor  voices  on  the  stage, — 13  now  an  asoertained 
&ct.  Neither  was  novelty  wantmg  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  re* 
presentation,  Beneventano  and  Zucconi  making  their  first  appearance 
oefore  an  English  audience,  and  earii  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rapa^ 
ta(9on  that  is  hhdy  to  endure*  It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  make  the 
house  seem  fuller  than  it  was  during  the  performances  of  the  opera,  bat 
certain  indications  in  the  large  ommbus-boxes  told  us,  as  the  prelude  to 
**  Les  Oaatie  Saison/'  began,  that  the  baUeiy  as  it  eidsts  nowfaeia  dae^ 
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was  now  expected.  The  progroimme  had  mentioned  fear  new  dameuieM^ 
MesdeoKMselles  Boschetti,  £!atriDe,  Lieerean,  and  B^lbn  ;*bat  (ihough  it 
had  led  us  to  expect  that  each'  fltfiired  fibm  ihe  otheif  in  style,  it  hinted 
nothing  of  the  sarprise  that  was  in  stwe-  If  beaq<gr.  of  featare,  ajm- 
metry  of  form,  rapidity  of  action,  precision  of  movement,  and  tcurs  de 
force  aocomplishea  witnont  the  slightest  apparent  effort,  oonstitate  the 
perfection  of  choregraphic  art,  then  MademtnseUe  SosGb^'kr9t;(<^oe 
entitled  to  take  her  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  its  professofjB.  Tb^SB^ 
are  some  points  in  her  dancing— for  instance,  tiiat  flutter  of  limb^i  in  the 
«r  when  her  figure  is  upheld  by  the  lightest  touch  of  her  clever  supporter! 
Monsieur  Yandris — which  we  have  never  seen  equalled.  What  time  shtf 
may  have  bestowed  to  acquire  her  art  we  know  not — ^it  cannot,  however, 
be  much,  riie-  is  still  so  yoong ;  but  this  we  know,  that  her  fame  was" 
established  at  Her  JMbjesty's  Theatre  in  a  moment.  HadsmoiseUe  Katrin^-' 
too,  imprMsed  the  audienoe  most  fitvottral>ly  by  n  style  that  t*«i»  ^emiti^ 
tiaUy  her  own,  in  whioh  extreme  gsaee  and  flexibility  marbeveNjr^)^^ 
measured  movement;  she,  too,  has  great 'beauby of  ftee.  Tw'ViMtlr 
and  perfect  aphrnb  of  Madenu>kelle  fielloiii  and  the  fisnsh  e£  lUde- 
ttioiselle  lisereau,  reaped  for  them  the  most  enihusiMtie  impli«SQ4      ."U 

So  much  for  the  opening  night,^  whi«h  was  nqti  sufibrad  by  irti^aiidie»li 
to  pass  away  without  a  demand  for  the  appearanoe.of  the.  indrihttffliiWft 
impresario',  to  whom  for  so  many  years  the  town  has.  been  jgwfebted.  ff^ 
more  enjoyment  than  it  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  ^ne  man  to  W  aUb.tq 
procure  for  it.  If  Mr.  Lumley  has  not  forgotten  his  skilly  neither/  hsivje. 
the  public  lost  their  recollection  of  t^e  many  cjaims  which  he  has  upon 
tiieir  S3anpathy  and  gratitude. 

After  the  repetition  of  the  *'  Cenerentola**  o^n  tlie  succeeding  Tuesda^f^ 
came,  on  the  next  n^t,  the  ever^harmitig  **  Bfarbiers,"  with  thd  Soitn^ 
of  Aiboni  and  the  Figaro  of  BeUetti,  whose -re-appeanine^'Wiis  ^IctoiMi 
in  the  warmest  possible  manner.  In  a  musioal'  point  ^of-  tiew,  thi^re  #1^ 
nothing  wanting  to  render  the  '^  Bavbiere"  all  t\mA  could  be  wiBhed^^ 
Aiboni  i^n  aaeended  in  the  seale  of  pttblicflstimatioii ;  CSalac^Bxittiaiil^ 
tained  his  positioaj  and  Belletti  was,  what  he  always  h$M^heeih'iaAa^ 
an  artistic  defect  What  has  happened, since,?  Aiboni  i|aa.app9lMrtii| 
as  Jmitia  in  the  '<  Sonnambula,"  creating  the  part  anew,  (by  the.BB#iv<t> 
vellous  capacity  with  which  she  achieves  all  the  triumphs  ,pf  tb^  mof^, 
celebrated  soprani  witiiout  i^crificing  one  iota  of  her  oi{t^al  excell^nc^i^*, 
It  is  beyond  a  question  that' she  is  now  the  queen- of  the  lyrical  draoi9^ 
If  these  three  operas  were  all  that  the  director  of  Her  Majesty  a 
Theatre  could  give  to  the  public  this  seasop,  they  would  su£Eice  for  perfeci; 
enjoyment ;  but  even  while  we  are  writing  the  house  is  filHng  to  witDes$ 
the  debui  of  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  in  '^  La  Traviata ;"  and^tii^re  arc 
yet  in  store  Madame  Albertini's  Leonora  in  "II  Trovatotie,'^  witil  AlbdntV 
first  appearance  as  Azueena^  and  the  Ropimo  of  MademoiseUe'Waghef; 
known  only  t»B  London  audience  at  present  by  a  feud,  ipMXSat^m^ 
tensity  that  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  but  happily  ended  «itboiili8'> 
tragedy.  In  the;  ballet,  too,  besides  <<  La  Mmoia,"  in  Whieh  Miwie^. 
moiselle  Bellon  is  wonderful,  we  are  to  have  the  superbly  .m6Huafedf 
^'  Corsaire,*'  with  Rosalie  as  the  heroine,  Medora;  and  the  attraction  of 
Marie  Taglioni  will  be  added  to  complete  the  brilliant  ensen^.  We  may, 
indeed,  be  glad  on  every  account  that  Her  Hajesty's  Theatre:  is  once  more 
the  cynosure  of  the  London  season.  y     i 
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[OQVOUDDaD.] 

AfT£B  Alexandeii  the  two  men  who  claim  most  interest,  as 
prominent  statesmen^  in  the  closing  volume  of  this  History,  are 
those  widely-sundered  fellow-citizen^^  oppose^  in  temperament,, 
profession,  policy— 4)ut  to  some  extent  mounifully  alike  in  fate-^ 
Fliocion  and  Demosthex^es.  How  w^  disposed  Mr.  Gxote  is 
towards  Depioathenes^  Kie  eleyenth  volume  of  this  Histoi^  S^^^^ 
dear  evid<9XU?e./»o  far  as  it  went.  In  the  twelfth,  be  haa  oeoaaion 
mp;ce  than  W^  to  advocate  the  oamse  of  the  orator  aeainst  charges 
and  imsiftuations  of  various  kinds,  and  he  ever  stands  forward  to 
do'So  with  hearty  good«wiU. 

'Ab  aki  instance  of  the  charges  thus  preferred  and  thus  con* 
fronted,  take  the  Athenian  mission  to  Alexander,  on  the  motion  of 
Demades,  B.C'.,3S6'!  During  the  consternation  at  Athens,  occa- 
sicttied  hj  Alexandelf  s  victorious  march  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
a  fertnid^ble  army,  and  within  a  few  weeks  even  of  the  death  of 
FhiKp,  it  was  moved  by  Demades,  in  the  agitated  assembly,  that 
an  ^ddr^ess.  shquld  be  conveyed  to  Alexander,  on  the  pairt  of 
Athens,  apologetic  and  entirely  submissive  in  its  character — a^d 
npfc oi4y jeq^^gQjbipg  ib^maa chief  of  Greece, but  confeniog  apon 
I^In,  ^vjine/honoun^  ini  terms  even  more  emphatic  than  those 
he^itowed  ^won  Phili^p*  The  motion  succeeded,  and  the  mover, 
^CQompani^  by  a  aelept  depulatiaa,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexs 
ander  at  Thebo^  by  i  whom  itwasi  accepted  for  what  it  waa^  an  act 
q£  juhmaanoni  One  young  spokesman  at  the  assembly^  Pytheas 
bgr  name,  is  said  to  have  oppl)«ed  the  motion.  It  is  not  known 
what  side  Demo^enes  took  in  the  debate,  if  any;  whether  he 
sUjmoTted,  Pytheas,  or  whether  he  altogether  held  his  ^ace,  in 
dudgeon,  or  from  expediency,  or  some  other  motive,  sunpl^  or 
cbmpoujud.  ^That  he  did  ^otgo  witl^  Demades  on  the  mission  to 
Alexander,'  9^n;is,'^  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  ^^  a  matter  of  course,  though 
he  is  said^  to  have  been  appoin^d  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to 
h^ve  declined  the  duty.  He  accoizipanied  the  legation  as  £ur  as 
Mount  Kithseron,  on  the  frontier,  and  thfen  returned  to  Athens." 
Now  thia  step  waa  denounced  by  ^schinea  and  his  other  enemies^ 
^  41  cowardly,  deserlion-*-(a.  reproach  which  Mr.  Crrote  vegavds  with 
asfeonashmenC,  since  theie  oould  be  no  envoy  so  odious  to  Alex>* 
ander,  ov  so  likely  to  provoke  refusal  for  the  proposition  which  hef 
cahiied,  as  Demosthenes,  the  arch**agitator  of  Athens,  the  anti^ 
Macedonian  Pan-hellenic  oratbr 

whos^  resistless  eloquenoe 

Wielded  at  will  tb^t  fierce  deraocratie, 
'   '      Slibck;  ike  arsenal,  and  Mmihed  over  Greece 

ToMacedon.  ...  -  .ti 
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To  employ  him  in  tsach  a  miasioii,  the  historian  argaea,  would  have 
been  absurd;  unless  indeed  for  the  puxpoae  piobably  intended  by 
his  enemies — that  he  might  be  either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as 
an  expiatoiyyiBtimQust  asDtmadethimsdf  was^flom  later, 

{>ut  to  death  by  Antipater,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  an  enToy 
rom  Athens!  or  sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated  prisoner.* 
Again,  in  the  sprii^  of  the  fallowing  year,  Dttins  appears  to 
hsve  seat  moaej  horn  rerria  to  sustain  tns  soti^Maoedoinan  party 
at  Athens  and  elsewhett.  It  is  affinned  by  two  oraton^  at  enmity 
witii  Demostbenes^^ — by  his  leadmg  rrral  ufisehines,  and  by  1Mb- 
arohns— that  the  sum  sent  by  Darius^  consisting  of  three  himdnfl 
tak&ts^  WW  refosed  by  the  Athenian  people^  bnt  tsloan  by  Demos- 
tiienes^  who  reseived  about  a  fourth  part  of  dxeamontftrhis  own 
pirate  purpese.  They  add,  tlttt  pobfic  inquiry  was  afterwards 
instituted  on  tlie  subitt^t.  ISfetking,  howerer,  is  shown  to  hare 
been  made  out;  nor  does  it  appear  even  liiat  ibe  assumed  culprit 
waa  brooglkt  to  any  focmal  trial,  much  less  coimcted  and  con- 
deamed.  Bfr.  Gcote  obserres  on  this  topic,  that  supposing  Demos- 
tiieDes^  and  probably  other  leading  ontois,  to  hare  recaved  sach 
lemittanees  trom  Persia,  no  such  personal  corruption  is  titerein 
implied  as  their  enemies  impute  to  them.  *<  It  is  no  way  proved 
that  Demoathenes  applied  the  money  to  his  own  private  p^urposea. 
To  reoeive  and  expend  it  in  trying  to  organise  combittations  for 
the  enfranohisement  of  Greece,  was  a  i>ro(^ing  which  he  would 
avow  as  not  only  legitimate  but  patriotic.  It  was  aid  obtained 
from  one  foieign  prince  to  enable  Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse 
dominion  of  anolner.''t  So  convinced  is  the  historian,  ihaty  at 
tins  moment  the  political  interests  of  Persia  were  really  at  one 
with  that  of  all  Greeks  who  aspired  to  freedom ;  for  while  it  wouH 
be  the  purpose  of  a  Greek  patriot  to  preserve  the  int^ritjr  and 
self-government  of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  inter- 
ference, the  Persian  monarch's  ow^  sense  of  securi^  warned  him 
to  proteet  Greeee  from  being  made  an  appendage  of  Macedon^  his 
own  dmnoe  meantime  of  burning  master  of  Greece  being  nufi, 
though  his  means  of  supporting  her  were  ample.  Mr.  Gnjte  is 
ready  with  the  readiest  to  s%matise  as  unwarrantable  the  invoking 
of  aid  irom  Persia  against  Hellenic  foes, — as  Sparta  had  done  both 
in  the  Pelopomiesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of^  Antalcidas,  and  as 
Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example  in  doing  afterwards; 
but  equally  he  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  invoke  tbe 
same  aid  (irom  Persia)  against  the  dominion  of  another  foreigner 
(Macedonia),  at  once  nearer  and  more  formidable,  was  open  to  no 
blame  on  the  stjore  of  either  patriotism  or  policy,  *^  Demosthenes 
had  vainly  urged  his  countiymen  to  act  witn  energy  against  Phifip, 
at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their  own  efforts  have  upheld  the 
existing  autonomy  both  fi>r  Athens  and  for  Grreece  generally. 

•  Grote,.XIL  16  sq,  tIbi«L27  8q. 
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He  now  seconded  or  invited  Daniu^atatime  when  Gxeeeeugkh 
handed  had  become  ineompeteni  to  the  slni^gle  waLost  Alexander, 
Ae  ixnmoa  enemy  both  of  Greciaii  liber^  and  of  the  Persian 
empiTe*  TTnfbrtonatelj  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself,  Dazius^ 
ifittt  fidl  means  of  resistanee  in  hia  hand%  played  his  game  against 
Alexander  eTsn  with  moce  sSnpidity  andimpxovidenee  than  Athens 
hadpla}red  hen  against  Philip/^ 
.^^hines^  sgaiiir  aoeusea  Demosthenes  of  having  by  hiapervene 


*  Mr.  Giote  eiposes  the  iBSompeiency  of  Darius  Codomaiuuu  at  varieag 
stages  in  hk  condnct  of  the  war,  with  a  seTeritj  of  plain-speaking  that  may  j^r 
on  the  nerves  of  those,  fancy-fed  and  Dryden-led,  wno  chenah  an  ideal  of 

"— Dariua»  great  and  good/* 

and  who,  inspired  with  "soft  pity*'  by  the  same  "mOTSnfal  Muse''  that  eest 
inspired  Timo(lisiis>  at  the  royal  mat  for  Persia  won  by  PhiMp'a  waxkike  son, 
lament  the  Great  King  aafallen 


<*6ylM^  seven  a  lite. 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  I 
Fallen  from  his  hi^  estat^ 
And  weltering  in  Ms  Uood.*^ 

The  death  of  that  fiir-eighied  and  ready-witted  general,  Memnon,  is  shown  to 
have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  the  interests  of  Damxs— though  the  foil  yalue  of 
tiiat  los9  was  better  appreeiated  by  the  intriligent  enemy  whom  Memnon  opposed, 
tiian  bjr  the  feefaie  master  whom  he  served.  Memnon's  phmswere  afeandoaed 
by  Davioa  at  the  preoiae  moment  when  thay  miaht  have  been  most  safely  and 
completely  executed,  andthia  abandonment  was  tne  turning-point  of  the  besotted 
monarch's  future  fortune.  As  for  the  battle  of  Issus,  which  Darius  has  been 
Idamed  for  fightmg'  at  Issus,  within  a  narrow  space,  instead  of  waitimr  for 
Alexander  on  the  spadoos  plains  beyond  Mount  Amuaor^iiu,  Mr.  Qmtt 
contends^  was  oompaiatively  mtmateriiu„  whaterer  stress  Avrian  and  the  oiher 
historiaoa may  lay  upon  it;  and  in  oonfixmation  of  his  view  he  pomts  to  tbe 
fact,  that  Arbda  proved  the  Persian  army  under  Darius  to  be  hardly  less  unfit 
for  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  plain.  The  real  imprudence,  aooordmff  to  Mr. 
6rote,  consisted  simply  m  witii^  the  battle  at  all,  to  the  neglect  of  Memnon^s 
military  foreararmiuak  "  ^firaalaina  and  defiles  were  the  real  strength  of  the 
Persians^  to  be  he&  as  posts  against  the  invader."  (XEL  149.^  If  Danaa 
stands  in  humiliating  contrast  te  Alexander  in  the  matter  of  generalship,  so  does 
he  in  the  quality  of  personal  courage.  As  soon  as  the  Asiatic  iopliies  on  his 
left  gave  way  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  the  king,  who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the 
centre,  seised  with  panic,  caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  roond,  aid  fled  witk 
aE  speed  aaumg  tbe  foremoet  fugJEkives  (p.  163).    In  hie  tecxor, 

"Mantle  and  shield,  and  bow  he  flung  aside. 
Intent  on  flight,  alanned  for  life,  dear  life"*— « 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ^ve  "a  single  order  or  made  the  smallest  eflbrt  to 
repair  a  first  misfortune."  This  craven  flight  lost  him  the  confidence  of  several 
ef  hismost^akaUe  servaBla(p.206).  At  Arbelaagain,thaf  deBth4)kiwol 
the  Persian  empire,"  which  converted  Alexander  into  the  Ghmi  Kisg^  and 
Darius  into  nothing  better  than  a  fugitive  pretender, — at  Arbela,  as  at  Issus, 
«  among  all  the  causes  of  tbe  defeat,  "the  most  prominent  and  indisputable  was 
the  cowardice  of  Darius  himself"  (p.  236\  Again  the  chariot  wa»  tumeci 
round,  and  again  the  king's  pihiloMphy  tavgnt  by  examplethe  propriety  of  sauve 
fui  feut,  or  Ahrimanea  twe  the  hindiooat !  Nevertheless,  there  are  few  subjects 
m  history,  as  Mr.  Grote  himself  allows,  better  oalonkted  to.  move  with  tragic 
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backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Hiebes.  He  allies  that 
DemostheneS)  having  in  his  possession  three  hundred  talents  fiom 
the  Persian  Idngy  to  instigate  anti-Macedonian  movements  in 
Greece,  was  supplicated  by  the  Theban  envoys  to  fiirnish  mone^, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Arcadian  generals  to  bring  up  then 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  and  of  inducing  the  foreign  meroenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  Cadmeia  to  deliver  up  that  fortress, — but  that 
Demosthenes  refused  the  request,  kept  the  money  for  himself,  and 
thus  prevented  both  the  surrender  of  the  Cadmeia  and  the  onward 
march  of  the  Arcadians.  Ihe  charge  here  advanced  against  De- 
mosthenesj  is  regarded  by  Mr,  Grote  as  utterly  increcuble.  Es 
dismisses  it  with  the  remark,  that  the  entire  history  of  ihe  anti- 
Macedonian  orator  belies  the  supposition  that  anti-Macedonian 
movements  counted  for  so  Utile  in  nis  eyes. 

A  more  serious  matter  is  that  which  occasioned  the  trial,  con* 
demnation,  and  exile  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  ground  of  corrupt 
appropriation  of  the  money  of  Harpalus,  the  fugitive  satraf^ 
B.C.  324.  The  orator  himself—"  imquestionably,"  says  Mr.  Grote, 
^  the  ^atest  orator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in  Athenian 
antiquity** — denied  the  charge ;  but  as  neither  the  specification  of 
the  evidence  against  him,  nor  his  personal  defence,  is  eztan^ 
adequate  means  for  forming  a  decidea  judgment  on  the  case  are 
wanting.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Grote  submitsu  judging  firom  the 
circumstances  as  far  as  we  ar0  acquainted  witn  them,  there  are 
several  which  go  to  show  the  defendant's  innocence,  and  none 
which  tend  to  prove  him  guilty.  True,  there  is  a  story  told  by 
Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  oegan  by  opposing  the  refugee  Har- 
palus (who  came  with  a  present  of  some  seven  hundred  talents  to 
Athens,  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Alexander  on  his  ostentatious  prodi^lities  in  the  East), 
but  that  presently  the  orator  was  fascinated  oy  the  beauty  of  a 
golden  cup  among  the  Harpalian  treasures, — insomuch  that  Ha^ 
palus  took  care  to  send  him  the  golden  cup  on  the  night  following 
together  with  twenty  talents,  which  Demosthenes  did  him  the 
honour  of  accepting.  A  few  days  afterwards^  the  story  eoes  on  to 
say,  when  the  cause  of  Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  uxe  (public 
assembly,  Demosthenes  was  to  be  seen  with  a  portentous  series  of 
"chokers'*  about  his  neck — vindicative  of  influenza,  perhaps,  or 
poedbly  of  a  golden  cup  and  twenty  talents,  at  any  rate  si^ificant 
of  his  having  lost  his  voice,  which  noble  organ  had  been  lifted  upy 

pathos  than  the  narrative  of  the  hist  days  of  Darias— the  shame  and  saffenngB 
of  him  who  ktel j 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,"— 
(so  firmly  planted,  it  might  have  seemed,  so  imposingly  reared,) 
"  —where  the  gorigpons  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kmgs  barbaiio  pearl  and  gold, 
•  •.  Exalted  sat."  *  * 
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on  the  last  oceaaiony  a^nst  Harpalus^  but  could  hardly^  if  the 
parable  of  tbo  Weuta  was  true^  adopt  the  same  tone  in  the  present 
instance..  That  Pemo6the|;ies  should  be  at  the  meeting  and  not 
speak,  was  about  as  pure  and  simple  a  solecism  then,  as  it  now-a* 
days  would  be  for  Lord  Palmeiston  to  hold  his  tongue  at  a 
Mansion  House  dinneri  or  Mr.  Layard  to  hang  fire  at  an  Admi- 
nistrative Reform  meeting,  or  Elihu  Burrit  at  a  Peace  congress,  or 
J.  B.  GougL  at  a  Temperance  tea-party.  So,  in  spite  of  the  woollex^ 
wrappers  around  his  threat,  and  the  deprecatory  a3pect  ce  maUtdi 
moffnuiire  may  be  supbosed  to  have  pUt  on,  thcr^  was  a  call  foif 
Peinosthenea*  The  call  was  general,  and  lusty :'  Demosthenes  f 
Tke  sovereign  people  not  only  will  be  heard,  but  will  hear,  when 
the  fit  is;^n.tnein,  ^Demosmenes  comes  forward, ''gesdculates,^ 
mutters  something  hoarse  and  inarticulate,  and  no  dotlbt  appeals 
with  due  dumb  show  to  the  investiture  of  his  throat.  And  then, 
no  doubt,  the  cry  is,  S^ak  up  I  T^jq^is,  of  c6urse,  out  of  th^ 
qjiiestion.  !^yentuaUy,  it  is  explained  thdt  the  oratdr  is  really  and' 
whotly  diiB^bled  &om,s|^h-making  to-day,  accustomed  as  he  is  ii^' 
tfubUc  spieAking^T-^b^ing  hoarse  j^npugh  to  be  literaUy  speechless. 
Sfeyertheles^  there  f^re  some  djlscpntented  feUows  in'  the  thrbng 
who  tell  you,  malicibusTy  enough,  that  it  was  no  common'' hoarse- 
ness l!)emostbenes, caught  last  nignf^  but  a  hoarseness  brought  oU 
by  swallowing  ffold  and  rilye^.  |^The  mot  spread,  and  told  j 
c^fa  wrtpofptq,  of  .mat  kind  geiierally  do.  A.t  the  nexl^  public  ap- 
pearance, therefore^  o^  die  ^lispeoted  statesman/ the  converse  ordet 
(^  things  occurred :,  tins  timp  i)emo8thenes  was  eager  to  speak,  in 
ms  ;^e^nc6,  while  the  people  w^re  resolved  nk,  to  hear  hinv^ 
Clamour  drowned  to-day  the'  voice  that  yesterdfiCy  Was  choked 
by  woollen  wrapper9.  ,  One  man,  indeed,  stood  uj)  to  claim  % 
headi^  for  the  speaker,  but  with  the  mischievous  intent  of  th6 
**goof  natured  friends  ^ciass,  for  his  ironical,  appeal  ^iis,  ^  Will* 
you{  not  listen  to  tjie  man  with  the  cup?** — a  tart  witticism  that 
would  mightily  dckle  the  popular  palate,  as  alluding  to  the  right 
g£  the  gu€6t  into  whose  banas  the  loving  cup  had  passed,  in  itsj 
post-prandial  transii|  to  claim  the  attention. oi^  nis  fellows  while  he' 
delivered  himself  of  a  sentiment  or  a  soii^.  For  once,  the  man 
with  the  cuiu  it  was  carried  by  acclamation,  had  no  right  to  be 
heard;  hear  JJemosthenes  the  Athenians  would  not,  ancl  there  was ^ 
an  end  of  it — or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

But  not  every  good  story  in  rlutarch  will  stand  critical  scrutiny.' 
And  this  one,  uiuortunately  for  the  lovers  of  scandal,  turns  out  to 
be  demonstrably  untoiew  Demosthienes  inay^  indeed,  says  Mr. 
Gxote^  have  been  disabled  by  sore-throat  &om  speaking  at  some 
particular  assembly ;  so  fi»r  the  storv  may  be  acouratei;  but  that  he 
desisted  from  opposing  Harpalus  (the  real  point  of  the  all^ation 
against  him)  is  oertainljr  not  true ;  for  we  know,  from  his  accusers 
Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  thai  it  was  he  who  made  the  final 
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Motion  for  nnpiuodng  HarpaloB  and  flaqoBttniBB^  the  HaaEpalitti 
ttwMiw?  m  tniflt  for  Aiexttoyder ;  in  fiust,  Hyptfidei  himadf  do- 
Aoimoed  Demoetheaee,  ae  iMtving,  fiom  tabflenrunoe  to  Aleacuidec^ 
olofled  the  door  against  Harpalus  and  hia  proapeete.^ 

Thity  howerer,  does  not  mast  the  entire  charge  against  Dfr- 
mosthenes.  It  tends  to  refute  the  charge  of  raoeivmg  money 
direetlj  from  tiie  wealthy  irfugee ;  but  how  about  the  oomxpt  ap- 
propriation of  ity  after  the  aatmp  had  made  it  o^er  to  AthensF 
^  Had  Demoakhenee  the  means  of  embeizling  the  money,  after  it 
had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Harpalus?^ — this  is  the  qwestion. 
And.  to  this  also  Mr.  Ghrote^s  answer  is  in  the  negative^  with  the 
oaa^n,  ^  so  £Eur  as  Athenian  pcaodee  enables  ns  to  judged — ^into 
the  details  of  whioh  niacdoe  he  entesa  at  some  length,  deducing 
fiwm  them  a  pkusible  ease  in  favour  of  his  client.  He  apfwal% 
teo,  with  foioe  and  confidenoey  to  the  nconsatmy  speech  of 
Deinardkw,  ^  which  is  meie  virulent  inveodvey  barren  of  fiusts  and 
evidentiary  matter,  and  running  o/ns  eSL  the  life  of  Demosthenes 
tat  the  pieoedin^  twenty  yea»;''  to  the  stnular  charaotor  of  the 
speech  <n  Hypendes,  Judged  by  the  fragmentsf  still  remaining; 
to  ihe  like  abseaoe  of  mots  in  the  report  made  by  the  AieopaguSy — 
and  agauiy  to  the  way  in  which  Hyperides  met  the  demand  of 
Demosthenes  ^a  demand  which  every  defendant  would  natnmliy 
wake),  that  tlie  darge  against  him  should  be  proved  by  soma 
positive  evidenoe,  by  setting  aside  the  demand  as  nothing  better 
llian  cavil  and  ^wdal  |^eading« 

^^One  further  consiaeation  mmains  to  be  noticed.  Only  nine 
months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  againat  Damosthenes, 
Alezaader  died.  Presently  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  rose 
against  Antipater  in  the  straggle  called  the  Lamian  war.  De- 
mosthenes was  then  recalled;  leeetved  from  his  oountiymen  an 
entfauaiastio  welcome,  such  as  had  never  been  aooorded  to  any  re- 
turning exile  sinoe  uie  days  of  Aksibiades;  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  management  of  the  war,  and  peiished,  on  its  disastrouB  ter* 
mination,  along  with  his  accuser  Hypeiides.'' 

To  so  speedf  a  revolution  of  opmion  about  Demos&enei^  Mr. 
Qrote  app^Js,  m  oonfirmation  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  finom  the 
other  drcumstances  of  the  casc*-that  the  verdict  againat  the  orator 
was,  in  reality,  not  judicial,  but  political ;  growing  out  of  the  em- 
barrassing necessities  of  the  times.^  In  diis  view,  it  was  a  political 
rather  tlun  a  judicial  sentence  ip^oh  the  Areopagites  pronounced, 
when,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  they  presented  their  repoit  on  the 
Harpalian  affiur — ^and  they  singed  out  Demosthenes,  aocordingly, 
as  a  victim  highly  acceptable  to  Alexander,  and  as  a  man  who 

♦  Grote,  Xn.  408. 

f  I^^y  edited  hj  Mr.  Churchill  Bahiagton,  and  osed  to  some  poipose  by 
Mr.  Grote  in  his  closing  volume. 
t  Grote,  XH  407  sqq.  . 
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hqipened  to  be  lapopnlar  jofe  tkst  enk  vidi  both  the  fdming 
ftaeUeB ;  irilh  the  pUlo^MaeedonkBiy  fiKm  bug  dsle,  a&d  not 
irithoot  wffinient  xeason ;  -with  the  antJ-MaflftdoimuMi,  beeaaie  he 
hfld  rtood  pnomiMaQt  m  oppoiiag  Harpains.  Hii  .aociifen^  Mr. 
Gixyte  QontiQiief,  ^  oomA  vpom  t&  httteed  of  ^  fiirnifir  against 
hii%  as  a  matier  of  coone;  therf  reoommepd  him  to  the  haHmd  of 
the  lattei^  aa  a  base  <3zeal]ii!e  of  Alemider.  The  D'^amkB  daabt- 
less  included  men  of  both  pastieB;  and  ae  a  eoUectifie  bodj,  they 
mjght  peobably  fed,  tha^  to  ratify  the  list  petsnted  fay  ihe  Areo- 
pagufi  waa  the  only  mj  of  finally  closing  a  ndgeet  Mplele  with 
OttBiger  and  diaeoxd.^* 

SucAx  sppeam  to  Mr.Giote  the  probable  histozj  of  the  Harpaltan 
tianiaetiona*-and  it  leaTe9  Demoatheiies  inwocewt  of  eomipt  profit, 
not  leas  than  Phoeion,  while  it  is  the  leveiae  of  eiediteble  to  the 
Athenian  politieiani  gonerally;  eidiibitng,  as  it  does,  the  jodicial 
consd^Bce  of  Athens  as  under  prMuie  of  dangeis  ^om  without, 
W4Nrked  upon  by  pnty  intrignes  widun.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr«  Grote  PMbss  oier  lightty  the  easaipatory  testimony  of  the 
PhuojEemas,  cited  in  rausaiiias,  in  fiivonr  of  Demosthenes, 


adnuialyPh 

which  Bighop  Thixhrall  has  laid  eQn8Mlerd>Ie  ataess  npouy  in  Mr 

narmtive  of  these  troublous  lames. 

There  is  an  unwonted  warmth  in  the  eulogy  Mr.Qfote  pasKS  on 
the  gioeat  oratory  when  called  upon,  in  the  oousse  of  enrants,  to 
leooid  the  deall^  and  sum  up  the  ohaxacteristics,  of  that  ittustiiomi 
patriot.  We  aae  xeminded  that  thirty  yein  before  his  death, 
which  ocouried  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  Demosthenes,  in  his  fizat 
Philippic,  took  a  sagaoious  and  peoTident  measure  of  ^  danger 
which  threatened  Graoian  liberty  from  the  energy  and  enevoad>- 
ments  of  Philip;  that  he  impoessed  non  his  coantrpMU  this 
coming;  danjger,  at  a  tune  wli^  At  olider  and  ittoee  influential 
pc^ticians  eith^  could  not  or  would  not  see  it  .raUinc  aloud  upon 
his  fi»UoW'^tusenB  ht  pereoDal  sardce  and  peeumary  ooniribations, 
a^d  aiioroin^  the  eall  by  all  the  attifioes  of  oousommate  omtoiy, 
when  such  distasteful  propoaitions  only  entailed  unpopularity  upon 
himseUl 

^^  Throughout  the  whole  earner  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  ad< 
idser,  down  to  the  batde  of  CSuaroneia,  we  trace  the  eame  combina- 
tion of  earnest  patriotism  with  wise  and  longp-sighted  policy. 
During  the  three  yearei^  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  foUowed  his  counsel;  and 
disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  military  results  of  that  war,  for 
which  Demosthenes  could  not  be  responsiUe — ^its  earlier  periods 
were  creditable  and  successful,  its  genezal  scheme  was  the  best 
that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic  management  universally 
triumphant."  t 

So  much  for  the  lat^^  stage  of  the  orator^s  statesmanship.    As 

•  Ibid.  415-6.  t  Il>id-  443. 
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for  the  earlier,  the  period  of  his  first  Philippic  (b.c.  352-1),  which, 
be  it  remembered,  was  long  before  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  Mr.  Grote 
is  fully  convinced  that  the  power  of  Philip  (then  philippicised  for 
the  first  time),  though  formidable^  might  have  been  kept  perfectly 
well  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  and  that  it  pro- 
bably would  have  been  so  kept,  had  Demosthenes  possessed  then  as 
mucn  public  influence  as  he  had'* acquired  ten  years  later:  tea 
years  later,  and  perhaps  eight  or  nine  too  late.    . 

The  peculiar  grandeur  which,  in  the  historian's  judgment,  en- 
nobles the  purposes  and  policy  of  Demosthenes^  is,  that  they  were 
not  simply  Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Pan-hellemc  also.. 
His  cry  was  something  more  than  Athens  for  the.  Athenians  I 
if  not  more  than  Hellas  for  the  Hellenes,  Greece  for  the  Greeks  I 
^  It  was  not  Athens  only  that  he  sought  to  'defend  against  Philip, 
but  the  whole  Hellenic  world.  In  this  he  towers  above  the  greatest 
of  his  predecessors  for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles, 
Archidamus,  Agesilaus,  Epaminondas;  whose  policy  was  Athenian, 
Spartan,  Theban,  rather  than  Hellenic.  He  carries  us  back  to  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  it,  when  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Athenians 
against  Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity  of  interest 
with  collective  Greeoe.** 

Then  again,  as  to  the  part  Demosthenes  played  in  the  Lamian 
war:  though  not  of  his  suggestions  since  he  was  in  exile  at  its 
commencement,  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  unreserved  ardour, 
and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  large  number  of 
adhesions  which  it  obtained  from  so  many  Grecian  states.  There 
was  no  excessive  rashness,  the  historian  maintains,  in  calculating 
on  distractions  in  the  empire  left  by  Alexander,  on  mutual 
hostility  among  the  principal  officers,  and  on  the  probability  of 
having  only  to  make  nead  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with 
little  or  no  reinforcement  &om  Asia.  ^  Disastrous  as  the  enterprise 
ultimately  proved,  yet  the  risk  was  one  fairly  worth  incurring, 
with  so  noble  an  object  at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been 
protracted  another  year,  its  termination  would  probably  have  been 
very  different.''  But  this  is  speculation ;  and  there  will  be  those 
to  whom  Mr.  Grrote's  a^logy  for  the  Lamian  war,  as  feasible  and 
promising,  will,  considering  tne  issue  of  that  strife,  invalidate  his 
opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  opposition  to  Philip,  when  De- 
mosthenes first  came  out  as  opposition  leader. 

Melancholy  as  are  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  death  of  the 
great  orator, — ^though,  after  a  catastrophe  which  extinguished  free 
speech  in  Greece,  and  dispersed  the  citizens  of  Athens  through  distant 
lands,  he  ^^  could  hardly  have  denred,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to 
prolong  his  existence  as  a  fugitive  beyond  sea," — there  is  some- 
thing more  melancholy  still,  the  historian  reckons,  in  the  prolonged 
life  of  Phocion.    Phocion,  a  man  of  war,  had  played  the  man  of 
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^eaoe;  Wiij  tk  every  believer  in  Demostiheikes  mtait  hold/ not 
vmAjy  but  too  well^ — for  the  invader.  None,  however,  distrust 
^e  integrity  of  Phocion^s  purpose,  or  mispect  the  incorrupt  single* 
ness  of  his  motives, 

with  whom  Athenian  honours  sank, 

•(NX>rding  to  the  poet  of  the  ^^  Seasons," 

And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind ; 

Phogiov  IHB  GOOD ;  in  puUio  life  severe^ 

To  virtaa  still  inexorably  finn  i 

But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrioas  roof. 

Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smooth'd  his  brow. 

Not  friendship  solt^  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 

But  to  sealous  anti-Macedonians  the  rSh  assumed  by  Phocion,  as 
agent  of  Maoedopian  supremacv  in  a  city  refit  of  half  its  citizens, 
does  seem  in  character  only  witn  that  of 

— ^-  a  Tsrj  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Ibuiseore  and  upward, — 

Ibe  'actual  age  at  which  he  had  now  arrived,  tiiough  they  cannot 
idd  that, 

—« to  deal  plainly. 
They  fear  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  mind, 

but  in  a  state  of  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,''  the  con* 
seauence  of  attaining  to  such  years  of  indiscretion,— -mnce  the 
policy  Phocion  adopted  as  an  octogenarian  was  but  a  continuation 
of  wnat  he  had  all  along  sanctioned  by  precept  and  example.  Of 
course  he  is,  politically,  no  favourite  with  Mr.  Orote,  who  always 
does  iustice,  however,  as  well  to  his  public  probity  as  to  his  private 
worth.  The  story  of  his  condemnation  and  death  is  told  with 
impressive  simplicity.  His  last  sayings  and  sufiferings^  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man,  and  of  those  who  judged  him,  are  once  again 
recorded,  which  they  never  can  be  without  eSect :  how  he  ex- 
claimed, when  a heanng  was  refused  him,  "For  myself,  Athenians, 
I  plead  guiltj ;  I  pronounce  against  myself  the  sentence  of  death 
for  my  political  conduct;  but,"  pointing  to  his  friends,  who,  like 
him,  were  cried  down  with  tumultuous  clamour, — *^  but  why  are 
you  to  sentence  these  men  near  me,  who  are  not  guilty?'*  And 
the  bitter  answer  was,  **  Because  they  are  your  friends,  Phocion  T* 
— ^how,  when  one  brutal  mobsman  planted  himself  in  front  of  the 
hooting  ranks,  through  which  Phocion  and  his  friends  had  to  pass 
on  the  way  to  prison  and  to  death,  and  there  aspired  to  a  "bad 
eminence"  among  the  throng  by  spitting  upon  the  aged  statesman, 
the  latter  tumea  to  the  public  officers,  and  exclaimed,  "  Will  no 
one  check  this  indecent  fellow?" — and  how,  being  asked  whether 
he  had  anything  to  tell  his  son  Phocus,  Phocion  replied,  "  I  tell 
him  emphatically,  not  to  hold  evil  memory  of  the  Athenians." 
This  bequest  of  pardon  and  good-will  to  Athens  was  a  very 
VOL.  zxzix.  2  u 
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merituri  MohOatio — just  bdfore  die  hemlock  wiw  adminigteied  to 
him  in  the  condenmed  cell.  He  was  the  last  pf  the  fiTe  to 
drink  It.  As  it  was  for  treason  they  suffered,  the  bodies  of  the 
prisoners  were  excluded  from  burial  within  Attica;  ^^aor  wei^ 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for  the  burning  of 
his  body;  which  was  carried  out  of  Attica  into  the  Megaris,  by  a 
hired  agent  named  Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained  at 
Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids,  poured  liba'tions, 
and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small  mound  of  earth;  she  also  collected 
the  bones  and  brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her  bosom,  during 
the  secrecj  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  her  own  domestic 
hearth,  with  this  address—^  Beloved  Hestia^  I  confide  to  thee  the 
relics  of  a  good  man.  Restore  them  to  his  own  family  Yault|  as 
soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their  senses.'  "  Plutarch  tiells 
us  the  Athenians  did  soon  come  to  their  senses :  they  discovered* 
that  Phocion  had  been  a  faithful  and  excellent  public  servant,  they 
repented  of  their  severity  towards  him,  diey  celebrated  his  funeral 
ol^equies  at  the  public  expense,  they  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour, 
and  uiev  made  an  example  of  his  adversaries. 

All  this  Mr.  Grote  admits,  except  the  involved  inference  that 
the  Athenians  had  come  to  their  senses.  Plutarch's  facts  he 
accepts,  but  Plutarch's  philosophy  on  the  subject  he  rejects.  The 
real  explanation  of  the  change,  according  to  Mr.  Orote,  lies  in 
this-*^tnat  within  two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  rhocion, 
Cassander  became  master  of  Athens,  and  the  oligarchical  or  Pho- 
cionic  party  again  got  the  upper  hand, — Demetrius  the  Phalereaa 
being  recalled  from  exile,  ana  charged  with  the  government  of  the 
city  under  Cassander,  just  as  Phocion  had  governed  it  imder  Anti- 
pater.  The  anti-Phocionites  were  again  under  a  cloud;  it  waH  not 
oy  act  or  deed  of  theirs  that  Phocion  was  now  honoured — ^by  no 
reaction  in  their  feelings  was  his  memory  now  canonised,  in  the 
city  that  had  condemned  him  not  many  weeks  since.  Plutarch's 
account  implies  a  spontaneom  change  of  popular  opinion  respecting 
him,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Grote  will  not  allow.  ^^  I  see  no  reason/' 
he  declares,  ^^  why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred^ 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur."  For  the  historian  is  of  opinion 
that  the  demo»  of  Athens,  banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had  the 
best  ground  for  hating  Phocion,  and  were  not  likely  to  become 
ashamed  of  the  feeling*  He  recognises  the  virtues  of  rhocion,  his 
personally  mild  and  incorruptible  character, — but  can  see  no  benefit 
that  the  people  of  Athens  ever  derived  from  these  good  qualities  in 
the  minister:  to  them  it  was  of  little  moment  that  he  should 
steadily  refuse  all  presents  from  Antipater,  when  he  did  Antipatei^s 
work  gratuitously.  He  might  deliver  his  own  soul  by  this  supe- 
riority to  corruption;  but  they,  meanwhile,  were  in  the  same 
position  as  though  he  were  the  sold,  salaried,  servile  tool  of  the 
Macedonian. 
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EEenee,  in  reaiaiAiiig  on  the  cDndoRuntioa  of  PiMmom  by  ^ 
AtheiiiHi%  while  Mr.  Orolo  ownB  diat,  eoasidered  te  a  jaoicial 
tiialy  dial  kst  BoeDe  before  ihe  people  in  the  theatre  is  nothing 
hetlKX  than  a  cnid  impoatur^  he  is  yet  careftil  to  add,  that  oon« 
ndeied  as  a  manifiBBtation  of  puUie  opinion  already  settled,  it  is 
one  for  irhich  the  facts  of  the  past  snpplied  ample  warrant  He 
finely,  and  fedingly  confesses  how  impossible  it  is  to  read,  without 
painful  sympathy,  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  above  eighty — ^per-* 
sonally  brave,  mild^  and  superior  to  all  peeuniary  seduction — 
perishing  under  an  intense  and  crushing  storm  of  popular  execra- 
tion. But  he  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  than  wnen  we  look  at 
the  whole  case,  and  survey,  not  merely  the  details  of  Phocion's  ad- 
ministration, but  the  mnd  public  objects  which  those  details  sub- 
served, and  towards  which  he  conducted  his  fellow-citizens,  we  shall 
see  that  this  judgment  was  fully  merited.  '^  In  Pholdon's  patriotism 
— for  80^  doubtless,  he  himself  sincerely  conceived  it — no  account 
was  taken  of  Athenian  independence;  of  the  autonomy  or  self- 
management  of  the  Hellenic  world;  of  the  conditions,  in  reference 
to  foreign  kings,  under  which  alone  such  autonomy  could  exist. 
He  had  neither  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  of  Aristeides^  Kalli- 
knttides,  and  Demosthenes — nor  the  narrower  Athenian  sentiment 
Eke  the  devotion  of  A^esilaus  to  Sparta,  and  of  Epaminondas  to 
Thebes.  To  Phokion  it  was  indifferent  whether  Greece  was  an 
aggregate  of  autonomous  cities,  with  Athens  as  first  or  second 
among  them — or  one  of  the  satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.** 
Now  this,  in  the  historian's  frequently  and  earnestly  enunciated 
view  of  die  case, — a  view  of  capital  interest,  of  essential  moment  to 
a  History  of  Greece,  in  any  large  and  lofty  and  liberal  sexise, — 
thiB  unpatriotic  patriotism,  this  indifierence  to  the  free  poUl^ 
whether  of  Hellas  in  general,  or  of  his  own  Athens  in  particular, 
was  among  the  most  lataJ  defects  of  a  Grecian  public  man.  By 
this  view,  had  Themistodes,  Aristides,  and  Leonidas  resembled 
Phocion,  Greece  would  have  passed  quietly  under  the  dominion 
of  Persia,  and  the  brilliant,  though  cheauered,  century  and  more 
of  independent  politics  wmch  succeeded  the  repulse  of  Xerxes 
would  never  have  occurred.  And  reviewinff  the  fifty  years  of 
Phocion's  political  and  military  influence— a  naif  century  during 
which  the  Gbeeks  were  degraded  from  a  state  of  freedom,  ana 
Athens  firom  ascendancy  as  well  as  fireedom,  into  absolute  servi- 
tude— the  historian  avers,  that  in  so  far  as  uiis  great  public  mis- 
fortune can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man,  to  no  one  was  it  more 
ascribable  than  to  rhocion.  ^  He  was  strat^gus  during  most  of 
the  long  series  of  years  when  Philip's  power  was  growing;  it  was 
his  duty  to  look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  counttymen,  and  to 
combat  the  yet  immature  ^ant.  He  heard  the  warnings  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  he  possessed  exactly  those  qnalities  which  were 
wanting  to  Demosthenes — militaiy  enexgy  and  aptitude.    Had  he 
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lent  hjsinfliiaioe  to  infimn  tbe  flkorta^lediieii^  la  ^teulite  ike 
ioexiday  to  dimol  the  anned  effiNrts  of  hm  oamtrfvmnf  the  )dom  of 
Meoedon  ttagbt  have  been  hspi  wkbui  thw  o«m  .liinite^  aod  ihe 
futme  ImUxcy  of  Gi«Me  mighltbiMfesbma.iik^m^  4]j|rw»t. 
Unfottamately  he :took  theoppOfliteifidD..  He.aiQl0l.wit)i!.AkKA4iie8 
aod  ihe'Philippieeni)  without  o^eeidviuig  nioiifgrit6nm 
i|;ralidtM8ly  ell  tlMi Philip  d^^  Itia,gnmted».t«im4a.tM 
-bMer  half  of  h»  lift,  ihallPh^i^^^    .     t.  vn.    T.i    .i^ 

■^*-  '  •  •]8MflA88,-th«tfB"'iort  \>"'-*''''  ■''»'"'    \ 

'^'    *'  i  Woiddtiiti<kii'iciiM4n:<{Md«|iKk<wo^^      '^^  i.r  .1.! 

'  that  he  contributed  to  li^t^  the  seyenw'^^ 

in  Greece;  fhat  he  always  refraineiJ' tfonL^^^ 

iavoiM^, shown  to war^ 'himself  by  the\^dced8iilan-i{|t^  fer 

,  purposes  either  of 'perepnai^ain  6¥  of  iifipi'essfon  oyeit'hlis  fell(^ 

citizens.  '  .'  "  '   .     ""    **      '     '  '  '*      ^  '     'r 

[     ,  !While  the  Lamian  ir^i  Wi^  miinifcg  ^ts  ^iJoastronis  codrse,  FhoiSon 
;  remsdned  ^t  Athens,, and  gave  fi^e  ex^re§si6n  to  his  difiapbrovaliof 

that  struggle./' At ;t^  close/ lie  ^^uhSferto^k-'t^^^^  dSa-. 

bonourapii  function  ot  satrap  iind^ry^tl]baiei'4t!Athi^l^y 

Macedonian  garrison  at  Muny^Tiia  \o  bcLcV.  himl*t--^rau8  p^ond^ 

the  locum  tenento{  a  conqueWi?,'^'6'^*noi  dny-sta^^gmMaThe 
.  qhief  Ath^JWU  ojatorp^^^ut  4iB  ^f]f?FH  ^^  ^^ 

..ijg^i^s^  the^  a|[ed  viQeroy,  ^monaypg  ffi^ 

,',and  .xe|p9»8ibuity .Injjthesp  iWong ,  rajfjasui^;  ht^  no 'fen^r  sfie^ 

( /cxcfBpt  upaer.^hfLP/ptection  of.a  l9reip;n,pnftc^^^^ 

,,.ingjy,  on  the  TetujfU^ oi"  jhp  )S>ahishpp  rfezw*,  ^d'to 

;,j(^iinsejf  by  in»liingVintere8t^(m  one .  instance  ;fey  what  Mf .  GrOte 

p  fiaHe  "  th^t  tr9;wo|iabl^  coppiv^nce^^  with'I^^iQanori  wi&  sUccessfce 

/^apd  pppwd arBi,t€?^  of  th^ciiy'^  fafe.  '  'l^'vpluniary^^^^ 

J  (tloDg  with  Aji  fnei)4  the  Ph^lerean\j5(emetjiuaJ  wpajS  nave  ^beea 

.  le^  d^i^g^i;^^  ai^a  less  discre<lltabl^  ')tti^ii  ih^  xnanQpuyres,  1^^^ 

!t^I  fpj^pr  liar^n^  the  ,<?lose  ^f  m  me,^.];vithput  ivehm^  ftoi^ 
dips,  i^ter  gl)^  the  necessity  of  Jacing.th^'  restored, pfeipp's^^ 
aaiaTfe'WOl.  wa9  fiimost/(fe7n<m-iac  in  yehemeAce  -o^  wrath' 


'^  b^en  bUiTTv^^r^^^pt/^^.  ^  ^^  li|8|i'collafion  \71th  Nikanor  in< the 


.,«Bi*ilire  pf  the  Jpeir»ua— bu t .  ygaujst  nis  /public  ppB^y.^   ^It  waa  ^e 

lastjprptest  qf^  extinpt  Grreqiau  |ree4p^,  ^^p^ak'in^^  as  ft  were  jtpm 

..the.  tona^b  xu  a.  yoicp'  of  thunder,  ^jjainst  th^Ji  .fatal  .systetn  of  js^is* 

:   trus^iinert^jt,  pelt-Peking,  atid  cprrvp't'ion,  which*had,.betraye4  ^o 

^  qnc^  autquompua^Jj^th^n^  to  f.  forei^^  '    '         *  ^ 

'    *'       • "  * ''' »^  Refenfeg  fe  S^danof^  setzmrfe  otthte  '^elrgus.  -  *" 

tQfotcmA77-r86..  ,    ^ 
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'  The  affidrs  of  Smlj  haye  throughovt  been  lieated  by  Mr.  Grote 
indi  great  fiifaieflp,'  end  made  at  onoe  more  important  and  ]Atere8t>- 
ing  ihan  10  common  with  his  pied^oonois;  The  conclndiiig  vcliime 
contains  a  veiy  animated  nfltfratrve  of  the  career  of  Agathoole% 
;  that  Boldier  of  rdftime^  whb<raciied  him^Blf  £bom  the  meanest  beG;m« 
'  nings  to  the  eudimit  of  ^Kiical 'power^  and  approiTed 'himseif  a 
'thoix>agh  ade^t'-ifi  4hat  art  at^^wiiidi  #U  at^inng  men  of  his  ace 
aimed— -the  handling  of  meroefuipf  ^siAdieii  .Hm  ibe  eittiiictioa  lof 

S^Utical  liberty  ai^i^^pmity  at  ^ogwh.  and  fpi;' predatory  aman- 
sement  abroadi  1  Seipio  Afnoanus  psoneuaced  the  elder  Diony- 
^^,4 j^8  mi  AS^^]^.  ^^  iWoat  da^&  BajTuqiou^  »dj  .capable  men 
^i^  aotioii,  mU^in Jxis  .knoWfe^gie*  .  Apori  froni*  tms 'enterprisitiff 
^,  genius^  cpapjpj^d,  MifyiGhrp^^^d^  in  thej^^^        of  unmeasured 
..pQ][aoI^|.a^U^9x^^^}^^  ^9thiDg  of  Agatbocles  except  tiis  san* 

guinary^  faithless,  and  Nefarious  "disposition^;  in  which  attHbuies 
^,  alao  J^  jtMxd3  prcrepadi^ci^rfis.  tbopgh.  Jn  spite  of^V^  oftcn-pjjoVed 
I  perfidy^he.fe^ps.^^haye^ad  a  joviality,  an^^  simplicity  of 

^nbanner  (the jiam.^  as  recoV^nted/of  Ca»ar  Borgia;  which  arfiusbd 
,  men  w4.put)i^ni.p£f  thejl'^^ai^  them  pj^i^ually  itito 

.  Wtrap. .  At  the  4eath.  of  A^athocI^'t1:ie  piston 
;  Bellas  loses  sighi  of  the  Gree|so^SIcu^  '  ^''' 

l'',^  In  taking  leave  of  Mri  (Jrpte,  we  dannot' hut  cast  .^longing, 
^  t^ngering  IpoK  tehiud^ai' the  wl^yl^y  which  hb  has  M  us,  these  tbn 

'  years  p53fc,-~a  guide  of  s&ch  rare  intelligence,  per^ 
^  vour,  hoficsty.  and  general  ab^p^ty. '  llie'lffctwt  df  Greece/ ftom 
^''^t  to  iMt,  natf  'ckx^upicd  us 'with  strange^Mfdug  'scenes' ^ahd 
^  bnUian^  <Horaini9  efi^c^.'^'  There  \^  the  mythical  and  tegeiidary 
^'period,  on  which  he  |)ia^  so  ixigeniouslj^  etaborst^d'hld  views,  to  jihe 
'^^  non-content  of  thaf  clafHf  oi  conservative  reader^,,  who  can  dig^a 

'  nundred  myths  bet^thm  One  such^faeory  of  the  mytb^  ana  who 
.,  regard  with  more'^  than  suspicion  the  generic  riaCe  of  Wolf,  andaU 
\  such  wolfish  filaughterers  of  the  innocents,--or  Heyni^^  and  all  stich 
^,  heinous  digreasors  frbni  the  old  paths.'  Mr.  Grote^  for  hisjpsiprt* 
'^.^  prefers  the  uteral  belief  of  th6  Claviers,  arid  Latchets,  dnd  Raoul 
'.  Kochettes-^whichj  hi^  at  leist  the  mentof  consistencyr-^to  what 
^  'he  calls  the  interpretatiyeand  half-incr^ulous  procj^ses  Applied  by 
'/  ambler  men^  such  as  I^iebuhr,  6i  0.  Muellerj  6r  Bishop  TmrlwalL 
/'  His  resolve^  decline  probleih'p  so,  insoluble  aS'  the  genesis  of  Hhe 
/' Pelasd^  for  e^^inple,  he  Jusii&cs' by  appropriating  Uie  rematk^of 

'  tleroa6tu&  i^pectiri^  bne  of  the  theories  then  m  Tb^e  for  ex- 
[   plaining  the'  inundation  of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connexion  with 
y  the  ocean— that  "the  man  who  carries  up  hia  stoiy  into  the  in- 
Visible  worid^  .passes  out  of  the  range  of  ^criticism.**     But  his 
philosophy  on  the  subject  hinderis  not  his  exposition,  v^y  fully 
and  very  p^ij^spjksipjflflly,  of  rt^e  l^ndji  themsQlvef ;,  and  we  read  in 


e  Ibid.^pp.  609  sq. 
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liifl  pagCB  as  precisely  u  though  he  aooepfted  diem  every  irfab^  the 
eldest  of  icM-worid  stories  slmit  Zeus  sad  the  Titsns,  Aies  sad 
Aphrodite,  Alh^w  and  Poseidon, — the  wondioos  tiie  of  Pco-i 

luiiiSQlafale  of  sdamaBtine  ehaim 
Fsstened  agtinst  the  beetling  precipioe — 

and  ihat  of  Deucalion,  and  of  Thesens^  and  Aose  Argonsnts  whom 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  is  ^  content  to  abandon,**  as  a  sort  of  ideal 
impersonation  of  the  Itrst  rude  attempts  at  navigation  beyond  the 
more  sunny  sur&ce  of  the  iElgean,  into  the  dark  and  pmlous  re- 
moter aeas ;  and  the  legend  of  the  primitive  Hellens^^JBdian, 
Dorian,  and  Ionic;  and  of  Gecrops,  who,  coming  to  Attica  from 
Egypt,  before  the  time  of  Moses  himself,  occupied  that  rock  whick 
af^wards  became  the  citadel  (Acropolis)  of  Athens,  and  oonse- 
crated  it  to  his  native  d^ty,  that  African  Neith  whose  name  diould 
one  day  be  changed  into  Athene;  and  of  Cadmus,  a  leader  of  die 
immigrants  who  fimt  brought  Grreece  the  letters  md  the  reUstous 
lites  she  was  to  turn  hereafter  to  such  account;  and  the  tde  of 
Danaus,  and  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  and,  above  all. 

The  tale  of  Troy  divine, 

from  which  time  downward,  as  Hermann  remarks,  the  Hellenes 
always  looked  upon  themselves  as  one  people.  Yet  that  Trojan 
war  IS,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Grote  and  "  modem  inquiry,"  esswitially 
a  legend  and  nothing  more— though  so  literally  believed,  re* 
verentially  cherished,  and  numbered  among  the  gigantic  pheno- 
mena of  the  past,  by  the  Grecian  public.  If  he  is  asked  whether 
it  be  not  a  legend  embodying  portions  of  historical  matter,  and 
raised  upon  a  basis  of  truth,— -whether  there  may  not  really  have 
occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium,  a  war  purely  human  and 
political,  without  gbds,  without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without 
Amazons,  without  Ethiopians  under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  with<- 
out  the  wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  expressive 
features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like  the  mutilated  trunk  of  Dei- 
phobus  in  the  under-world, — if  he  is  asked  whether  there  was  not 
really  some  such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this,  his  answer  is,  that 
as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  the  realitf 
of  it  be  affirmed.  '^  We  possess  nothing  but  the  ancient  ^ic 
itself,  without  any  independent  evidence :  had  it  been  an  age  of 
records,  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic,  in  its  exquisite  and  nnsuspect- 
mg  simplicity,  would  probably  never  haVe  come  into  existence. 
Wnoever,  therefore,  ventures  to  dissect  Homer,  Arktinus,  and 
Lesch^s,  and  to  pick  out  certain  portions  as  matter-of-fact,  while 
he  sets  aside  the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full  reliance  on  his 
own  powers  of  historical  divination,  without  any  means  either  of 
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praring  or  venfying  his  cmdumosasr  *  la  todier  word%  a  dilemma 
IB  proposed  between  abeolute  scepticigai  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
ne  vob  sic  jubw  self-eniBciency^  an  i^p^e  diasU  Sir  OiacleeAiip^.  on 
the  other.     Choose  jrour  horn. 

Moving  onwards,  we  arrive  at  the  oonqaeat  of  the  Peloponneeos^ 
tnd  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  conquest;  we  witness  the  insti* 
totion  of  the  Amphictyonics  and  the  four  great  national  Gramea  of 
Ghneeoe — ^gamea  of  which  Bulwer  has  and,  that  they  eSected  lor 
the  many  what  diivalry  did  for  the  few,  ^^  they  made  a  knighlj^ood 
of  a  people;"  and  we  are  told  the  ^rand  dd  legend  (^  Uodrus; 
and  we  spell  our  way.  through  blood  in  the  laws  of  Djoaoo;  aad  we 
stady  the  l^slation  of  Soksi, 

— —  who  built  his  eofluwni^esl 
On  equity's  wide  base;  by  tender  laws. 
A  lively  people  eorbiug^  jet  undamp'd, 
""         lidti 


Preserving  still  that  quidc  peculiar  fire. 
Whence  in  the  laarel  d  field  of  finer  arte. 
And  of  bold  freedom^  they  nnequal'd  sbcoic;— 

and  we  watch  the  fortunes  of  th^  Peisistratidse^  of  whom  it  has 
been  said,  that  so  long  as  one  of  their  race  still  $wayed  the  destinies 
of  Athens,  so  long  was  it  still  possible  that  Greece  would  have 
been  without  a  head,  without  a  heart,  without  a  voice ; — and  anon 
we  come  to  the  ^^  stormy  sunshine"  of  the  wars  with  the  Great  King 
— and  see  fought  o'er  again,  once  more,  that  battle  of  Marathon 
which  grave  judges  have  pronounced  to  be,  eveai  as  an  event  in 
English  history,  more  important  than  the  battle  of  Hastingsf^ — and 
see  the  Great  King  sit  on  the  rocky  brow  that  overlooks  sea-girt 
Salamis — and  gaze  on  the  procession  of  mortal-immortals  who  pass 
in  majestic  pomp  before  us — Leonidas, 

As  at  ThermopyhB  he  gjLoriaos  Coil; 

and  the  ^*  honest  front"  of  Aristides,  ^  to  whom  th'  unflattering 
voice  of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Justf'  Periclw,  Ae  Mag- 
nificent ;  and  Cimon,  ^  sweet-soul'd,  whose  genius,  rising  strong, 
shook  off  the  load  of  young  debauch,"  and  on  Persian  insolence 
"flamed  amazement;"  and  the  great  sea-captain  Themistocles ; 
and  the  brilliant,  capricious,  impulsive  Alcibiades  ;  and  from 
Sparta  come  Lysander  and  Agesilaus;  and  from  Corinth,  Timoleon, 
"  who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled  f  and  from  Thebes, 
the  **  singular  good"  dual,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas — not 
Arcades  amboy  but  Boeotians  both — though  "sure  such  a  paii^* 
(with  a  Pindar  to  boot)  might  stultify  the  sneer,  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Boeotia  ? 

*  History  of  Greece.    Part.  I.  chap.  xv. 

+  For,  says  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  •*  if  the  issue  of  that  day  [Marathon] 
had  been  different,  the  Britons  and  Saxons  might  still  have  been  wandering  Iqi 
the  woods."    Forcible,  it  may  be  thought,  and— far-fetched.       ' 
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And  thus  we  travel  on,  throngh  fidr  weather  and  foul, — ^now 
nnder  Athenian  aaoendancy,  now  Spartan,  now  Thehan — passing 
in  review  the  reverses  and  convulsions  of  the  Pelopohnesian  War, 
Ctarcyra  in  sedition,  Scione  in  revolt,  AmphiDoIis  lost  and  won, 
and  that  awful  night>battle  of  Syracuse,  called  by  Mr.  Grote  ^  the 
most  picturesque  battle  in  historv,"  fought  as  it  was  within  the  still 
waters  of  the  land-locked  bay,  the  glory  of  ancient  harbours — ike 
long,  low  barriers  of  Epipolie  and  of  the  Hyblaean  hiUs  enclosing 
the  aoomed  armament  as  within  antis  of  stone — the  white  peak  of 
^tna  brooding  over  the  scene  from  a&r,  Eke  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  island — ^whUe  the  infinite  variety  of  human  emotion  in  the 
groups  along  the  shore,  closing  with  the  close  of  the  battle  in  one 
tmiversal  shriek  of  deroair,  has  been  described  by  the  historian's 
eloquent  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  as  only  equalled  by  that 
which  went  up  from  the  spectators  on  the  hills  round  about  Jeru- 
salem,  when  the  last  crash  of  the  burning  temple  announced  that 
their  national. existence  was  at  an  end.  But  this  reverse  only 
served  to  elicit  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  suffering  people- 
cast  down  but  not  destroyed;  and  the  History  rather  swells  than 
declines  in  interest  at  this  turning-point,  and  maintains  its  hold  of 
.us  ^^  to  see  the  end,*'  through  su sequent  years  of  comparative  dul- 
ness,  and  decadence  the  most  evident,  foreshowing  and  forerunning 
the  death-in-life  period  of  Hellas  in  extremis^  of  free-acting  Greece 
in  articuh  mortis^ 

Mr.  Grote  had  promised  a  critical  r&ume  of  the  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  form  part  of  the  closing  volume.  But  as 
his  History  at  htrge,  so  this  volume  in  particular,  outgrew  his  good 
intentions,  and  we  are  now  to  look  forward  (and  marry  we  vnll)  to 
the  publication  of  this  philosophical  conspectus  in  a  supplementary 
or  complementary  volume,  the  appearance  of  which,  it  may  l>e 
presumed,  will  not  be  very  lon^  deferred.  We  tender  our  best 
congratulations  to  him,  at  parting,  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  enabled  to  carry  through  his  grand  enterprise.  At 
Athens  itself,  within  these  few  months,  he  has  been  lauded  by  a 
native  Professor  (Constantine  Paparrogopoulos)  as  nor  luyap  AyyXap 
UrropwYpanpw  rEOPFiON  FPOTE.  His  own  countrymen  have  reason, 
as  well  as  himself,  to  be  proud  of  a  work  which,  to  the  erudition 
and  patient  investigation  supposed  to  be  monopolised  by  our  Ger* 
man  cousins,  adds- the  practical  shrewdness  and  sober  sa^city  of 
the  English  publicist.  Mr.  Grote  is,  like  the  best  of  the  Germans, 
a  man  of  books;  unlike  a  good  many  of  them,  he  is  something 
more:  a  man  of  thought,  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  action, — in 
fine,  and  »£  iwot  4tirtw,  a  man  of  men. 
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